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CHAPTER  XV. 

POWEB  TO  BOBBOW  MONET  AND  BEGULATB  OOMMEBCB. 

§  1054.  Haying  finished  this  examination  of  the  power  of  tax- 
ation, and  of  the  accompanying  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  the 
other  powers  of  Congress  will  be  now  examined  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  in  the  eighth  section. 

§  1055.  The  next  is  the  power  of  Congress  ^  to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States/'  This  power  seems  indis- 
pensable to  the  sovereignty  and  existence  of  a  national  govern* 
mcnt  Even  under  the  confederation  this  power  was  expressly 
delegated.^  The  remark  is  miquestionably  just,  that  it  is  a  power 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  with 
the  duty  of  protection,  which  that  power  imposes  upon  the  gen- 
eral government.  Though  in  times  of  profound  peace  it  may  not 
be  ordinarily  necessary  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  a  state ;  yet 
the  experience  of  all  nations  must  convince  us,  that  the  burden 
and  expenses  of  one  year,  in  time  of  war,  may  more  than  equal 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  ten  years.  Hence,  a  debt  is  almost  una- 
voidable, when  a  nation  is  plunged  into  a  state  of  war.  The 
least  burdensome  mode  of  contracting  a  debt  is  by  a  loan.  In- 
deed, this  recourse  becomes  the  more  necessary,  because  the  ordi- 
nary duties  upon  importations  are  subject  to  great  diminution 
and  fluctuations  in  times  of  war;  and  a  resort  to  direct  taxes  for 
the  whole  supply  would,  under  such  circumstances,  become  op- 
pressive and  ruinous  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.* 
Even  in  times  of  peace  exigencies  may  occur,  which  render  a 

1  Article  9. 

*  1  Tack.  BlAok.  Comm.  App.  245,  246 ;  Th«  Fcdeitliit,  No.  41. 
VOL.  II.  —  1 
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loan  the  most  facile,  economical,  and  ready  means  of  supply, 
either  to  meet  expenses,  or  to  avert  calamities,  or  to  save  the 
country  from  an  undue  depression  of  its  staple  productions.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  has,  on  several  occasions  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  obtained  large  loans,  among  which  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  economy  and  convenience  of  such  ar- 
rangements will  be  found  in  the  creation  of  stock  on  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana.  The  power  to  borrow  money  by  the  United  States 
cannot,  ad  has  been  already  seen,  in  any  way  be  controlled,  or 
interfered  with  by  the  States.  The  granting  of  the  power  is  in- 
compatible with  any  restraining  or  controlling  power;  and  the 
declaration  of  supremacy  in  the  Constituton  is  a  declaration  that 
no  such  restraining  or  controlling  power  shall  be  exercised.^  (a) 

§  1056.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  ^^  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes." 

§  1057.  Tlio  want  of  this  power,  as  has  been  already  seen,  was 
one  of  the  leading  defects  of  the  confederation,  and  probably,  as 
much  as  any  one  cause,  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution.^  (&)     It  is  a  power  vital  to  tlie  prosperity  of  the 

1  Weston  V.  City  Conncil  of  Charleston,  2  Peters's  R.  449,  468. 
>  Gibbons  v.  Ogdou,  9  Wheat.  U.  1,  225,  Johnson,  J.'s,  opinion ;  Brown  v.  Mary- 
land, 12  Wheat.  R.  445,  446. 


(a)  See  also  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  New 
York  City,  2  Black,  620;  Rank  Tax 
Case,  2  Wall.  200  ;  Yon  Allen  v.  Assess- 
ors, 8  Wall.  578  ;  People  v.  Commission- 
ers, 4  WalL  244 ;  Bradley  v.  People,  Id. 
459 ;  The  Banks  v.  The  Mayor,  7  WaU. 
16  ;  Bank  v.  Superrisors,  Id.  26. 

{b)  '*  Thin  government/*  said  Mr.  John 
Randolph,  "grew  out  of  the  necessity, 
indispensable  and  unaToidable,  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  country,  of  some 
general  power,  capable  of  regulating  for- 
eign commerce."  "The  proximate  as 
well  as  the  remote  cause  of  the  existence 
of  the  federal  government  was  the  regula- 
tion of  foreign  commerce.'*  "If  the  old 
Congress  had  possessed  the  power  of  lay- 
ing a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
imports,  this  Constitution  would  never 
have  been  called  into  existence."  Si^eech 
on  Internal  Improvements,  Garland'u  Life 


of  Randolph,  II.  205.  "Maritime  de- 
fence, commercial  regulation,  and  national 
revenue  were  laid  at  the  foundation  of 
the  national  compact  They  are  its  leading 
principles,  and  the  cause  of  its  existence. 
They  were  primary  considerations,  not 
only  with  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  but  also  inth  the  people 
when  they  adopted  it.  They  were  the 
objects,  and  the  only  important  objects, 
to  which  the  States  were  coufcsfiMxlly  in- 
competent To  effect  these  by  the  means 
of  a  national  government  was  the  con- 
stant, the  prevalent,  the  exhaustlcss  topic 
of  those  who  favored  the  adoption  of  the 
Co.:stitnUon."  Life  of  Webster,  by  Cur- 
tis, I.  108.  See  also  Id.  II.  601,  602 ; 
Webster*s  Works,  II.  174 ;  lY.  492,  494; 
Life,  fro.,  of  Sam.  Adams,  by  WeUesi  III. 
249. 
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Union;  and  without  it  the  goyemment  would  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  a  national  goyemment,  and  would  soon  sink  into 
discredit  and  imbecility.  ^  It  would  stand  as  a  mere  shadow  of 
sovereignty,  to  mock  our  hopes,  and  involve  us  in  a  common  ruin. 

§  1058.  The  oppressed  and  degraded  state  of  commerce,  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  can  scarcely  be  forgot- 
ten. It  was  regulated  by  foreign  nations  with  a  single  view  to 
tlicir  own  interests ;  and  our  disunited  efforts  to  counteract  their 
restrictions  were  rendered  impotent  by  a  want  of  combination. 
Congress,  indeed,  possessed  the  power  of  making  treaties ;  but  the 
inability  of  the  federal  government  to  enforce  them  had  become 
so  apparent,  as  to  render  that  power  in  a  great  degree  useless. 
Those  who  felt  the  injury  arising  from  this  state  of  things,  and 
those  who  were  capable  of  estimating  the  influence  of  commerce 
on  the  prosperity  of  nations,  perceived  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  control  over  this  important  subject  to  a  single  govemmenb 
It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  grant  should  be 
as  extensive  as  the  mischief,  and  should  comprehend  all  foreign 
commerce,  and  all  commerce  among  the  States.' 

§  1059.  But  this  subject  has  been  already  so  much  discussed,'^ 
and  the  reasons  for  conferring  the  power  so  fully  developed,  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon  its  importance  and 
necessity.'  In  the  convention  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  considerable  (if,  indeed,  there  was  any)  opposition  to  the 
grant  of  the  power.  It  was  reported  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution exactly  as  it  now  stands,  except  that  the  words,  ^  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes,''  were  afterwards  added;  and  it  passed 
without  a  division.^ 

§  loco.  In  considering  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  several 
important  inquiries  c^re  presented.  In  the  firpt  plfice,  what  is 
the  natural  import  of  the  terms;  in  the  next  place,  how  far  the 
power  is  exclusive  of  that  of  the  States;  in  the  third  place,  to 
what  purposes  and  for  what  objects  the  power  may  be  constitu- 

1  The  Federalist,  Kos.  4,  7,  11,  22,  87. 

s  Brown  v.  Sute  of  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  R.  419,  446,  446 ;  1  Tnek.  Blaek. 
Ckmim.  App.  248  to  252 ;  1  Amer.  Museum,  8,  272,  278,  281,  282,  288  ;  2  Amer.  Mu- 
seum, 263  to  276  ;  Id.  871,  372  ;  The  Federalist,  Noa.  7,  11,  22  ;  Mr.  Madison's  Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept.  1828 ;  6  Marshairs  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  2,  pp.  74  to 
80;  2  Pitkin*8  Hist.  189,  192. 

■  The  FcderalUt,  Nos,  7,  11,  12,  22,  41.  42. 

*  Joamal  of  Conyention,  220,  267,  260,  866,  878. 
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tionally  applied ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  what  are  the  true  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the 
Indian  tribes. 

§  1061.    In  the  first  place,  then,  what  Is  the  constitutional 
meaning  of  the  words,  ^^to  regulate  commerce ;"  (a)    for  the 


(a)  Legislation  anthorizing  the  aliatiDg 
of  distilleries  as  nuisances  is  not  within 
the  meaning  of  this  provision.  Kldd  v. 
Pearson,  128  U.  S.  1.  Nor  ia  legislation 
which  makes  color  blindness  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  service  on  railroads.  Nashville 
R.  Ca  V.  State,  128  U.  S.  96 ;  Smith  v. 
Alabama,  124  U.  S.  465.  Nor  is  the  ex- 
action of  license  fees  against  corporations 
of  another  State.  Pembina  Mining  Co. 
V.  Pennsylvania,  126  U.  S.  181  j  Home 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Augusta,  98  U.  S.  116  ;  Paul 
V.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  168.  A  foreign  cor- 
poration may  bo  excluded  entirely,  or  its 
business  limited  to  a  particular  locality. 
See,  however,  for  some  qualification,  Pen- 
sacola  Tel.  Co.  v.  Western  Union  Tel 
Co.,  96  U.  S.  1, 12.  Further,  see  Cooley 
Const  Lim.  609,  6th  ed. ;  Corson  v. 
Maryland,  120  U.  S.  502;  Kimmish 
V.  Ball,  129  U.  S.  217  ;  Bowman  v. 
Chicago  R.  Co.,  125  U.  S.  465  (State 
statute  forbidding  importation  of  intox- 
icating liquors  unconstitutional) ;  Leisy 
V.  Hardin,  185  U.  S.  100  (same) ;  Wal- 
ling V.  Michigan,  116  U.  S.  446 ;  Bob- 
bins V.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  120 
U.  S.  489 ;  Smith  v.  Alabama,  124  U.  S. 
465  ;  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Pendle- 
ton, 122  U.  S.  847  ;  Wabash  R.  Co.  v. 
Illinois,  118  U.  S.  557 ;  Gloucester  Ferry 
Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  S.  196; 
Pickard  v.  Pullman  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S. 
84 ;  Moran  v.  New  Orleans,  112  U.  S. 
69  ;  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Texas,  105  U.  8. 
460 ;  Lord  v.  Ooodall,  102  U.  S.  541 
(navigation  of  waters  within  one  State) ; 
Western  Union  TeL  (>>.  v,  Texas,  105  U. 
S.  460  (telegraphs  are  instruments  of 
commerce) ;  Pensaoola  Tel.  Co.  v.  West- 
em  Union  Tel.  Ck>.  96  U.  S.  1  (same)  ; 
HcCready  v.  Yiiginia,  94  U.  a  891  (land 
not  an  instrument  of  commerce) ;  Hanni- 


bal R.  Co.  p.  Husen,  95  U.  S.  465  (sUtute 
prohibiting  the  driving  of  cattle  into  the 
State,  a  regulation  of  commerce) ;  Hall  v. 
De  Cuir,  Id.  485  ;  McCall  v,  California, 
186  U.  S.  104 ;  Norfolk  R.  Co.  v,  Penn- 
sylvania, Id.  114  (connecting  railroads) ; 
Minnesota  v.  Barber,  Id.  813  (ius|)ection 
of  animals  before  slaughter). 

It  has  been  held,  in  a  case  which  ex- 
cited general  public  interest,  that  State 
laws  against  the  sale  of  goods  imported 
from  a  sister  State,  to  be  sold  by  the  im- 
porter (as  he  may  be  called)  in  the  origi- 
nal packages  unbroken,  are  unconstitu- 
tional under  tlie  commerce  clause  of  the 
federal  Constitution  ;  and  that  such  laws 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  falling  witliin  tlie 
police  powers  reserved  to  the  States. 
Leisy  v.  Hardin,  185  U.  S.  100  (a  case 
of  intoxicating  liquors),  overruling  Pcirce 
V,  New  IIau)|isliire,  5  How.  504.  Three 
judges  dissented  in  Leisy  v.  Hardin.  See 
also  Lyng  v.  Michigan,  185  U.  S.  161, 
following  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  with  the  same 
dissent  These  cases  ovemile  or  reverse 
several  decisions  of  the  State  courts. 
Collins  V,  Hills,  77  Iowa,  181 ;  People  v. 
Lyng,  42  N.  W.  Rep.  139.  See  also 
Cooley  Const  Lim.  717,  6th  ed. 

The  question,  in  view  of  the  strong  dis- 
sent, can  hardly  be  considered  as  fully 
settled,  and  indooil  is  now  the  subject  of 
disciUHion  and  controversy  in  the  legal 
periodicals  and  in  the  profession  at  lai^. 
What  the  result  will  be  is  hardly  indicated 
by  the  course  of  the  discussion,  so  far  as 
the  question  turns  upon  the  state  of 
things  existing  at  the  time  of  the  litiga- 
tion in  Leisy  v.  Hardin.  Since  then, 
federal  legislation  has  met  tlie  question 
raised  in  that  particular  case,  by  provid* 
ing  that  the  imported  liquors  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  local  laws.   But  this  legislation 
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Constitution  being  (as  has  been  aptly  said)  one  of  enumeration^ 
and  not  of  definition,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 


itself  has  in  one  or  two  cases  been  made 
the  subject  of  certain  rather  far-fetched 
▼iews.  The  decision  in  Leisy  v.  Hardin 
was  looked  upon  as  entirely  annulling  the 
State  legislation  in  question,  so  as  to  re- 
lieve "importers"  in  original  packages 
until  new  legislation  should  be  obtained. 
Qoolnre  lUhrar,  43  Fed.  llop.  656,  Circ. 
Court  IT.  S.  for  Kansas.  See  also  Tuch- 
man  o.  Welch,  42  Fed.  Rep.  648  ;  Schand- 
ler  Bottling  Co.  v.  Welch,  Id.  661,  in  the 
same  court  Such  a  doctrine  would  have 
the  effect  to  prevent  the  court  from  over- 
ruling a  decision  of  its  own  against  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute ;  for  when 
the  question  arose  again,  the  court  could 
only  say  that  the  statute  in  question  does 
not  exist ;  the  prior  deoisiou  put  an  end 
to  it. 

Legislation  alone  can  repeal  leglsktion ; 
the  declaration  of  the  courts  against  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute  merely  makes 
the  statute  inoperative  for  the  purposes 
of  that  case,  and  probably  so  (subject  to  a 
change  of  view  of  the  same  court)  for 
cases  falling  within  its  principle.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  consider 
the  declaration  of  unconstitutionality  as 
amounting  to  a  repeal  of  the  legislation. 
In  r«  Rahrer,  140  U.  S.  645,  reversing 
48  Fed.  Rep.  556,  mpra.  See  also  In  re 
Van  Vliet,  48  Fed.  Rep.  761. 

Recurring  to  the  situation  before  the 
court  in  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  one  observation 
may  here  be  ventured,  to  wit,  that  it  is 
no  effectual  answer  to  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority to  say,  as  sometimes  hss  been  said, 
that  the  States  would  never  have  ratified 
the  Constitution  with  such  a  construction 
put  upon  the  commerce  clause,  however 
probable  that  may  be.  For  as  we  have 
observed  in  anotiior  connection  (poel^ 
i  1789,  note,)  it  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
sovereign  power,  the  people,  in  adopting 
the  Constitution,  and  thereby  giving  to 
the  courts  the  function  of  interpretation, 
intended    that    interpretation    should, 


within  ressonable  limits,  be  influenced  by 
the  demands  of  public  policy  snd  the  public 
welfiufe,  according  to  changes  of  time  and 
dreumstanoes ;  and  that  the  courts  should 
not  be  tied  down  by  the  special  state  of 
things  existing  in  times  of  a  new  and 
untried  experiment  in  government  On 
that  theory  tiie  federal  Supnme  Court  has 
often  acted ;  so  has  Congress ;  and  so  has 
tlie  Executive.  There  is  reason  for  saying 
that  the  term  "police  powers"  cannot  be 
held  to  mean,  at  the  present  day,  all  that 
it  meant  a  hundred  years  ago. 

If,  however,  then  is  a  radical  opposition 
between  the  commerce  clause  snd  State 
laws  of  police,  as  thero  seems  to  be  (since 
the  federal  government,  which  has  the  final 
interpretation  of  the  word  "  commerce,'* 
treats  intoxicating  liquors  ss  a  subject  of 
oommeroe),  the  question  which  must  pre- 
vail admits  but  one  answer.  The  federal 
Constitution  is  "  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land."  Legislation,  or,  when  that  cannot 
avail,  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
remedy  for  such  cases,  and  indeed  for  all 
cases  of  conflict  between  federal  and  State 
powers,  in  which  there  is  serious  doubt. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  Leisy  v. 
Hardin,  a  possible  distinction  may  be  no- 
ticed between  laws  which  prohibit  impor- 
tation of  certain  goods  and  laws  which 
merely  regulate  their  sale  (in  the  original 
packages)  after  importation.  See  Bowman 
V.  Chicago  Ry.  Co.,  125  U.  &  465,  506, 
Field,  J. 

This  note  may  be  concluded  with  a 
short  quotation  from  the  judgment  in 
Lyng  V.  Michigan.  The  court  said : 
"  We  have  repeatedly  held  that  no  State 
has  the  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  interstate 
commerce  in  any  form,  whether  by  way  of 
duties  laid  on  the  transportation  of  the 
subjects  of  that  commerce,  or  on  the  re- 
ceipts derived  from  that  transportation,  or 
on  the  occupation  or  business  of  csrrying 
it  on,  for  the  reason  that  such  taxation  is 
a  burden  on  that  conunerce^  and  amounts 
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the  extent  of  the  power,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  words.  ^ 
The  power  is  to  regulate;  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which 
commerce  is  to  be  governed.^  The  subject  to  be  regulated  is 
commerce.  Is  that  limited  to  traffic,  to  buying  and  selling,  or 
the  interchange  of  commodities  7  Or  docs  it  comprehend  navi- 
gation and  intercourse  ?  If  the  former  construction  is  adoi)tcd, 
then  a  general  term  applicable  to  many  objects  is  restricted  to 
one  of  its  significations.  If  the  latter,  then  a  general  term  is 
retained  in  its  general  sense.  To  adopt  the  former,  without 
some  guiding  grounds  furnished  by  the  context,  or  the  nature  of 
the  power,  would  be  improper.  The  words  being  general,  the 
sense  must  be  general  also,  and  embrace  all  subjects  compre- 
hended under  them,  unless  there  be  some  obvious  mischief  or 
repugnance  to  other  clauses  to  limit  them.  In  the  present  case 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  limitation.  Commerce  un- 
doubtedly is  traffic ;  but  it  is  something  more.  It  is  intercourse. 
It  describes  the  commercial  intercourse  between  nations,  and 
pai*ts  of  nations,  in  all  its  branches;  and  is  regulated  by  pre- 
scribing rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourae.  The  mind  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regulating  commerce  between 
nations,  which  shall  exclude  all  laws  concerning  navigation; 
which  shall  be  silent  on  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  one  na- 
tion into  the  ports  of  another;  and  be  confined  to  prescribing 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  actual  employment  of 
buying  and  selling,  or  barter.' (a) 

§  1062.  If  commerce  does  not  include  navigation,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  has  no  direct  power  over  that  subject,  and 
can  make  no  law  prescribing  what  shall  constitute  American 
vessels,  or  requiring  that  they  shall  be  navigated  by  American 
seamen.  Yet  this  power  has  been  exercised  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  government;  it  has  been  exercised  with  the  consent 
of  all  America;  and  it  has  been  always  understood  to  be  a  com- 
mercial regulation.     Tlie  power  over  navigation,  and  over  com- 

1  Gibbona  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  189.  *  9  Wheat  R.  196. 

*  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  189, 190  ;  Id.  229,  280. 

to  a  regulation  of  it,  which  belongs  solely  and  freedom  against  discriminations  |  it 

to  Congress."     This  langosge  is  quoted  was  not  intended  that  tlie  power  should 

by  the  court,  in  McCall  v.  California,  188  be  exercised   to  interfere  with    making 

U.  S.  104.  private  contracts  not  designed  to  interfere 

(a)  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  commerce.      Dubuque  R.   Co.    v. 

was  vested  in  Congress  to  secure  equality  Richmond,  19  Wall.  684. 
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m'ercial  intercourse,  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  for  which 
the  people  of  America  adopted  their  government;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  convention  should  not  so  have  understood  the  word 
** commerce,''  as  embracing  it^  Indeed,  to  construe  the  power 
so  as  to  impair  its  efficacy  would  defeat  the  very  object  for  which 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution;'  for  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  to  exclude  navigation  and  intercourse  from  its  scope 
would  be  to  entail  upon  us  all  the  prominent  defects  of  the  con- 
federation, and  subject  the  Union  to  the  ill-adjusted  systems  of 
rival  States,  and  tiie  oppressive  preferences  of  foreign  nations 
in  favor  of  their  own  navigation.' 

§  1063.  The  very  exceptions  found  in  the  Constitution  dem- 
onstrate this;  for  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  useless,  to  ex- 
cept from  a  granted  power  that  which  was  not  granted,  or  that 
which  the  words  did  not  comprehend.  There  are  plain  excep- 
tions in  the  Constitution  from  the  power  over  navigation,  and 
plain  inhibitions  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  a  particular 
way.  Why  should  these  be  made,  if  the  power  itself  was  not 
understood  to  be  granted  ?  The  clause  already  cited,  that  no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  rev- 
enue to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  is  of  this 
nature.  This  clause  cannot  be  understood  as  applicable  to  those 
laws  only  which  are  passed  for  purposes  of  revenue,  because  it  is 
expressly  applied  to  commercial  regulations;  and  the  most  ob- 
vious preference  which  can  be  given  to  one  port  over  another, 
relates  to  navigation.  But  the  remaining  part  of  the  sentence 
directly  points  to  navigation.  ^Nor  shall  vessels,  bound  to  or 
from  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  an- 
other."^ In  short,  our  whole  system  for  the  encouragement  of 
navigation  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  is  exclusively 
founded  upon  this  supposition.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  been  bold 
enough  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  creating  this 
system.' (a) 

1  0  Wheat  R.  190, 191 ;  Id.  216,  216,  217 ;  Id.  229,  280 ;  1  Taok.  Bkck.  Comm. 
App.  249  to  262. 

s  12  Wheat  R.  446.  •  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  247,  246,  249. 

*  9  Wheat  B.  191, 

*  9  Wheat  R  191,  216,  216 ;  North  River  Steamboat  Company  v.  liTinipitoii,  8 
Cowen's  R.  718. 

(a)  The  yiewa  ezprened  in  the  text  Wheeling  Bridge  Co.,  18  How.  616  ;  Gfl- 
are  folly  feapported  by  Pennsylvania  v.     man  v,  Philadelphia,  8  Wall.  718 ;  Head 
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§  1064.  Foreign  and  domestic  intercourse  has  been  univer- 
sallj  understood  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  power.  How, 
otherwise,  could  our  systems  of  prohibition  and  non-intercourse 
be  defended?  From  what  other  source  has  been  derived  the 
power  of  laying  embargoes  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  without  any 
reference  to  war  or  its  operations?  Tet  this  power  has  been 
universally  admitted  to  be  constitutional,  even  in  times  of  the 
highest  political  excitement  And  although  the  laying  of  an 
embargo  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual  law  was  contested  as  uncon- 
stitutional, at  one  period  of  our  political  history,  it  was  so  not 
because  an  embargo  was  not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  be- 
cause a  perpetual  embargo  was  an  annihilation,  and  not  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce.^  (a)    It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed  that 


1  0  Wheat  191,  192, 198 ;  1  Kent's  Coram.  Lect  19,  pp.  404,  405 ;  The  Brigantine 
WfllUm,  2  Hall's  Law  Journal,  266 ;  Seigeant  on  Gonat  eh.  28,  p.  290,  4bc.  ;  poa^ 
§  1286  to  §  1287. 


Money  Oases,  112  U.  B.  680 ;  and  other 
cases  referred  to  in  the  note  to  |  1072, 

(a)  See  also  Bradford's  History  of  Mas^ 
sachnsetts.  III.  108.  Mr.  Randolph  was 
also  disposed  to  question  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  embargo  except  aa  an  incipient 
war  measure.  See  Garisnd's  life  of  Ran- 
dolph, I.  269.  Mr.  Webster  says:  '<Ko 
doubt  a  great  minority  of  the  people  of 
New  England  conscientiously  beUcTed  the 
embargo  law  of  1 807  unconstitutionaL  , .  • 
They  ressoned  thus:  Congress  has  power 
to  regulate  commerce ;  but  here  is  a  law, 
they  said,  stopping  all  oonmieroe,  and 
stopping  it  indefinitely.  The  law  is  per- 
petual ;  that  is,  it  is  not  limited  in  point 
of  time,  and  must  of  course  continue  until 
it  shall  be  repealed  by  some  other  law. 
It  is  as  perpetual,  therefore,  as  the  law ' 
against  treason  or  murder.  Now,  is  this 
regulating  commerce,  or  destroying  it? 
Is  it  guiding,  controlling,  giving  the  rule 
to  commerce  aa  a  subsisting  thing,  or  is  it 
putting  an  end  to  it  altogether  t "  Web- 
ater'a  Worka,  III.  827.  Connected  with 
this  subject  is  an  interesting  episode  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dexter.  He  was 
employed  in  the  embargo  cases  before 


Judge  DavisL  "On  those  occasions  the 
constitutionality  of  the  embargo  law  came 
np,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Mr.  Dextei^s 
aiguments  upon  that  question  were  veiy 
elaborate.  Judge  Davis  decided  in  favor 
of  the  constitutionaUty  of  the  embargo 
law ;  and  that  decision  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  highest  authority.  Mr. 
Dexter,  probably,  never  argued  more  en- 
tirely in  conformity  with  his  solemn  con- 
victions than  when  he  contended  that  this 
extremely  unpopular  law  was  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  The  decision  of  this 
question  waa  of  the  highest  importance. 
Bonds  had  been  given,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  to  an  enormous  amount; 
and  the  penalties  were  now  claimed  by  the 
government. 

''After  Judge  Davis  had  decided  that 
the  law  wsa  constitutional,  and  before 
that  decision  had  been  confirmed  by  a 
higher  tribunal,  Mr.  Dexter  persisted  in 
aiguing  the  question  of  constitutionality 
to  the  Jury,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strences  of  the  bench.  At  length  Judge 
Davis,  under  some  excitement,  and  after 
repeated  admonitions,  said  to  Mr.  Dexter, 
that  if  he  again  attempted  to  nise  that 
question  to  the  Jury,  he  should  feel  it  to 
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fhe  terms  of  the  Oonstitutioii  have  at  all  times  been  understood 
to  include  a  power  over  navigation,  as  well  as  trade ;  over  inter- 
course, as  well  as  traffic;^  and  that,  in  the  practice  of  other 
countries,  and  especially  in  our  own,  there  has  been  no  diversity 
of  judgment  or  opinion.  During  our  whole  colonial  history,  this 
was  acted  upon  by  the  British  Parliament  as  an  uncontested  doc- 
trine. That  government  regulated  not  merely  our  traffic  with 
foreign  nations,  but  our  navigation  and  intercourse,  as  unques- 
tioned functions  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce*  ^ 

§  1066.  This  power  the  Constitution  extends  to  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribe&(a)  In  regard  to  foreign  nations,  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  words  comprehend  every  species  of  commercial 

1  d  Wheat  189,  190, 191, 198,  816,  S16,  S17 ;  Id.  298 ;  12  Wheat  B.  448,  447 ; 
North  River  Steamboat  Co.  v.  liTinipiton,  8  Coweii*8  R.  718. 

s  Gibbons  V.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  B.  1,  201 ;  Id.  224 ,  Id.  226  to  228.  See  Mr.  Ver. 
planck's  letter  to  CoL  Drayton  in  1881 ;  ResolTes  of  Congreei,  14th  Oct  1774  (1  Joor* 
nal  of  Congress,  27)  i  2  MarshalFs  Life  of  Washington  (in  Ato  Tolomes),  pp.  77,  81 ; 
Dr.  Franklin's  Examination,  before  the  Uoose  of  Commons,  In  1766 ;  Dickerson's 
Farmer's  Letters,  No.  2;  1767 ;  1  Jefferson's  Corresp.  7  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  American 
Taxation,  1774. 


be  his  dnty  to  commit  him  for  contempt 
of  cotirt  A  solemn  pause  enraed;  all 
ejes  were  turned  towards  Mr.  Dexter. 
With  great  calmness  of  Yoice  and  manner, 
he  requested  a  postponement  of  the  cause 
until  the  following  morning.  The  judge 
assented ;  some  other  matter  ws«  taken 
up,  and  Mr.  Dexter  left  the  nourt-room. 

•*  On  the  following  morning  there  was  a 
full  attendance  of  persons  anxious  to  wit- 
ness the  result  of  this  extraordinary  col- 
lision between  the  advocate  and  the  Judge. 
Being  asked  if  he  was  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  cause  on  trial  the  preceding  day, 
Mr.  Dexter  rose,  and,  facing  the  bench, 
oonunenced  his  remarks  by  stating  that  he 
had  slept  poorly,  and  had  passed  a  night 
of  great  anxiety.  He  had  reflected  veiy 
solemnly  upon  the  occurrence  of  yesterday, 
and  he  trusted  it  had  not  failed  to  exerdse 
the  thoughts  of  another,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. No  man  cherished  a  higher  respect 
for  the  legitimate  authority  of  those  tri- 
bunals before  which  he  was  celled  to 
practise  his  profession;  but  he  entertained 


no  less  respect  for  his  moral  obligations  to 
his  clients.  And  Anally,  after  a  few  ad- 
ditional remarks,  he  stated  to  the  court 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  clear  oonviction 
that  it  ws«  his  duty  to  argue  the  constitu- 
tional question  to  the  Jury,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decision  of  a  single  Judge  of  an 
inferbr  grade  ;  and  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  do  so,  regardless  of  sny  conse- 
quences. He  then  turned  to  the  Jury, 
and,  undisturbed  by  the  court,  began, 
continued,  and  ended  a  most  elaborate 
argument  against  the  constitutionality  of 
the  embargo  law."  Beminiscences  of 
Dexter,  by  "Sigma,"  No.  9. 

When  this  scene  took  place,  it  was  not 
so  fblly  settled  as  it  is  now  that  Juries  in 
the  federal  courts  are  not  the  rightful 
Judges  of  the  law,  eren  in  criminal  cases. 
See  United  States  v.  Battiste,  2  Sum.  240 ; 
Stettinius  v.  United  States,  6  Oranch  a  a 
678;  United  States  «.  Morris,  1  Curt.  28, 68; 
United  States  v.BUey,  6  Bktch.  206.  0. 

(a)  See  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Kansas  By. 
Co.,  186  U.  8.  641. 
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intercourse,  (a)  No  sort  of  trade  or  intercourse  can  be  carried 
on  between  this  country  and  another,  to  which  they  do  not  ex- 
tend. Commerce,  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  is  a  unit,  every 
part  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  term.  If  this  be  its  admitted 
meaning  in  its  application  to  foreign  nations,  it  must  carry  the 
same  meaning  throughout  the  sentence.^  The  next  words  are, 
^^ among  the  several  States."  The  word  "among"  means  inter- 
mingled with.  A  thing  which  is  among  others,  is  intermingled 
with  them.  Commerce  among  the  States  cannot  stop  at  the 
external  boundary  line  of  each  State,  but  may  be  introduced  into 
the  interior.  It  does  not,  indeed,  comprehend  any  commerce 
which  is  purely  internal  between  man  and  man  in  a  single 
State,  or  between  different  parts  of  the  same  State,  and  not  ex- 
tending to,  or  affecting  other  States.  Commerce  among  the 
•  States  means  commerce  which  concerns  more  States  than  one. 
It  is  not  an  apt  phrase  to  indicate  the  mere  interior  traffic  of  a 
single  State.  The  completely  internal  commerce  of  a  State  may 
be  properly  considered  as  reserved  to  the  State  itself.  ^(&) 

§  1066.  The  importance  of  the  power  of  regulating  commerce 
among  the  States,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  is  scarcely  less 
than  that  of  regulating  it  with  foreign  states.'  A  very  material 
object  of  this  power  is  the  relief  of  the  States  which  import  and 
export  through  other  States,  from  the  levy  of  improper  contribu- 
tions on  them  by  the  latter.  If  each  State  were  at  liberty  to 
regulate  the  trade  between  State  and  State,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  ways  would  be  found  out  to  load  the  articles  of  import  and 
export^  during  their  passage  through  the  jurisdiction,  with  du- 

1  OibboDB  V.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  194. 

•  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  B.  194, 195, 196  ;  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  446, 
447  ;  Yeazie  v.  Moor,  14  Howard,  S.  0.  R.  568. 

S  See  The  Federalist,  Nos.  6,  7, 11, 12,  22,  41,  42 ;  North  Biyer  Steamboat  Ckmipany 
V,  Livingston,  8  Oowen's  R.  718. 

(a)  See  Ohj  Lungv.  Freeman,  92  U.  S.  oontinned  highway  oyer  which  oomroerce 

275,  as    to   State   statates   relating   to  is  or  may  be  carried  on  with  other  States 

immigration.  or  foreign  conntries   in    the   customary 

{b)  Although  that  commerce  which  is  modes  in  which  such  commerce  is  con- 
carried  on  entirelj^ithin  the  limits  of  a  ducted  by  water,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
State,  and  does  not  extend  to  or  affect  navigable  water  of  the  United  States, 
other  States,  is  excluded  from  federal  and  is  suljeot  to  the  regulations  of  C«n* 
control  (Yeasie  v.  Moor,  14  How.  661),  gress.  The  Daniel  Doll,  10  Wall  558. 
yet  a  river  entirely  within  a  State,  which  See  further,  note  to  {  1072,  posL 
by  uniting  with  other  waters   forma  a 
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ties,  which  should  fall  on  the  makers  of  the  latter,  and  the  con- 
sumers of  the  former.^  The  experience  of  the  American  States 
during  the  confederation  abundantly  establishes  that  such  ar- 
rangements could  be,  and  would  be  made  under  the  stimulating 
influence  of  local  interests,  and  the  desire  of  undue  gain.'  In- 
stead of  acting  as  a  nation  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  the  States 
individually  conmienced  a  system  of  restraint  upon  each  other, 
whereby  the  interests  of  foreign  powers  were  promoted  at  their 
expense.  When  one  State  imposed  high  duties  on  the  goods  or 
vessels  of  a  foreign  power  to  countervail  the  regulations  of  such 
powers,  the  next  adjoining  States  imposed  lighter  duties  to  in- 
vite those  articles  into  their  port,  that  they  might  be  transfen*ed 
thence  into  the  other  States,  securing  the  duties  to  themselves. 
This  contracted  policy  in  some  of  the  States  was  soon  counter- 
acted by  others.  Restraints  were  immediately  laid  on  such 
commerce  by  the  suffering  States;  and  thus  a  state  of  affairs 
disorderly  and  unnatural  grew  up,  the  necessary  tendency  of 
which  was  to  destroy  the  Union  itself.' (a)  The  history  of  other 
nations,  also,  furnishes  tiie  same  admonition.  In  Switzerland, 
where  the  union  is  very  slight^  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
provide  that  each  canton  shall  be  obliged  to  allow  a  passage  to 
merchandise  through  its  jurisdiction  into  other  cantons  without 
an  augmentation  of  tolls.  In  Germany,  it  is  a  law  of  the  empire 
that  the  princes  shall  not  lay  tolls  on  customs  or  bridges,  rivers 
or  passages,  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  diet.  But 
these  regulations  are  but  imperfectly  obeyed;  and  great  public 
mischiefs  have  consequently  followed. ^(6)  Indeed,  without  this 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  tlie  States,  the  power  of  rqg- 
ulating  foreign  commerce  would  be  incomplete  and  ineffectual.* 
The  very  laws  of  the  Union  in  regard  to  the  latter,  whether  for 
revenue,  for  restriction,  for  retaliation,  or  for  encouragement  of 
domestic  products  or  pursuits,  might  be  evaded  at  pleasure,  or 
rendered  impotent.*    In  short,  in  a  practical  view,  it  is  impossi- 

1  12  Wheaton's  R.  448,  449  ;  0  Wheaton,  190  to  204. 

s  The  FederalUt,  No.  42 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  247  to  262. 

>  See  President  Monroe's  Expotition  and  Message,  4  May,  1822,  pp.  81,  82. 

«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  42.  •  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

•  The  Federalist,  Nos.  11, 12. 

(a)  See  Histoiy  of  the  Constitution,  hj         (5)  Of  course  more  recent  erents  hare 
Curtis,  B.  III.  chs.  1  and  6  ;  Writings  of     changed  all  this. 
Madison,  L  820. 
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ble  to  separate  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  and  domestic 
commerce  among  the  States  from  each  other.  The  same  public 
policy  applies  to  each;  and  not  a  reason  can  be  assigned  for  con- 
fiding the  power  over  the  one,  which  does  not  conduce  to  estab* 
lish  the  propriety  of  conceding  the  power  over  the  other.  ^ 

§  1067.  The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  this  power  to  regulate 
commerce  is  exclusive  of  the  same  power  in  the  States,  or  is 
concurrent  with  it*  (a)  It  has  been  settled,  upon  the  most  sol- 
emn deliberation,  that  the  power  is  exclusive  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States.' (6)  The  reasoning  upon  which  this  doc- 
trine is  founded  is  to  the  following  effect:  Tlie  power  to  regulate 
commerce  is  general  and  unlimited  in  its  terms.  Tlie  full  power 
to  regulate  a  particular  subject  implies  the  whole  power,  and 
leaves  no  renduum.  A  grant  of  the  whole  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  right  in  another  to  any  part  of  it  A  grant  of 
a  power  to  regulate  necessarily  excludes  the  action  of  all  others 
who  would  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  same  thing.  Reg- 
ulation is  designed  to  indicate  the  entire  result^  applying  to  those 
parts  which  remain  as  they  were  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  al- 
tered. It  produces  a  uniform  whole,  which  is  as  much  disturbed 
and  deranged  by  changing  what  the  regulating  power  designs  to 
have  unbounded  as  that  on  which  it  has  operated.^ 

1  See  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Juetioe  Johnion,  0  Wheat  R.  224  to  228. 

y  In  the  convention  it  waa  moved  to  amend  the  article,  so  as  to  give  to  Congrees 
''the  sole  and  ezclosive"  power ;  bat  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  six 
States  against  five.    Joomal  of  Convention,  220,  270. 

>  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  1,  108,  199,  200,  201,  202 ;  Brown  v.  Maryland, 
12  Wheat  B.  419,  446,  440;  1  Tack.  Plack.  Comm.  App.  180,  S09;  North  River 
Steamboat  Ca  v,  Livingston,  8  Cowen's  R.  718. 

«  0  Wheat  R.  196,  198,  209 ;  lb.  227,  228. 

(a)  « The  sabJectB  therefore  npon  which  U.  8.  196.    See  Brown  v.  Hoaston,  ib. 

the  power  [to  regolate  commerce]  may  be  622 ;  Welton  «.  Missouri,  91  U.  S.  282 ; 

exerted  are  of  infinite  variety.     While  Gay  v.  Bsltimoie,  100  U.  S.  484 ;  Moran 

with  reference  to  eome  of  them,  which  are  v.  New  Orleans,  112  U.  S.  69 ;  Telegraph 

local  end  limited  in  their  nature  or  sphere  Co.  v.  Texas,  105  U.  8.  460 ;  Walling  v. 

of  operation,  the  States  may  praBcribe  reg-  Michigan,   116  U.  S.  466;   Pickard   v. 

nlations  nntil  Congress  intervenes  and  as-  Pallman  Oar  Co.,  117  0.  S.  84  ;  Ten- 

sames  control  of  them ;  yet  when  they  are  nessee  v.  Pnllman  Car  Co.,  ib.  61. 
national  in  their  character  and  require  (5)  Philadelphia    Steamship    Co.   v. 

nniformity  of  regulation  affecting  alike  Pennsylvania,  122  U.  S.  826;  Fai|;o  «. 

all  the  SUtes,  the  power  of  Congress  is  Michigan,  121  U.  a  280.    See  note  to 

exclusive."    Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  Glon^  S  1072. 
cester  Peiry  Co.  «•  Pennsylvania,  114 
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§  1068.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  Hot  at  all  like 
that  to  lay  taxes.  The  latter  may  well  be  concurrent^  while  the 
former  is  exclusive,  resulting  from  the  different  nature  of  the 
two  powers,  (a)  The  power  of  Oongress,  in  laying  taxes,  is  not 
necessarily  or  naturally  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  States. 
Each  may  lay  a  tax  on  the  same  property,  without  interfering 
with  the  action  of  the  other;  for  taxation  is  but  taking  small 
portions  from  the  mass  of  property,  which  is  susceptible  of  al- 
most infinite  division.  In  imposing  taxes  for  State  purposes,  a 
State  is  not  doing  what  Oongress  is  empowered  to  do.  Oongress 
is  not  empowered  to  tax  for  those  purposes  which  are  within  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  States.  When,  then,  each  govern- 
ment exercises  the  power  of  taxation,  neither  is  exercising  the 
power  of  the  other.  But  when  a  State  proceeds  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  it  is 
exercising  the  very  power  which  is  granted  to  Congress,  and  is 
doing  the  very  thing  which  Congress  is  authorized  to  do.  There 
is  no  analogy,  then,  between  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce.  ^(() 

§  1069.  Nor  can  any  power  be  inferred  in  the  States  to  regu- 
late commerce,  from  other  clauses  in  the  Constitution  or  the  ac- 
knowledged rights  exercised  by  the  States.  The  Constitution  has 
prohibited  the  States  from  laying  any  impost  or  duty  on  imports 
or  exports;  but  this  does  not  admit  that  the  State  might  other- 
wise have  exercised  the  power,  as  a  regulation  of  commerce. 
The  laying  of  such  imposts  and  duties  may  be,  and  indeed  often 
is  used,  as  a  mere  regulation  of  commerce,  by  governments  pos- 
sessing that  power.'  But  the  laying  of  such  imposts  and  duties 
is  as  certainly,  and  more  usually,  a  right  exercised  as  a  part  of 

1  Gibboni  v.  Ogden,  9  Wbaftton's  R.  190,  200. 

s  9  Wheaton*!  R.  201,  202 ;  1  Jeffenon*!  Comip.  7 ;  The  FedmllBt,  No.  66;  12 
Whoitoii'a  R.  446,  447. 

(a)  See  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Penn-  yania,  lb.  826  n. ;  St  LooU  v.  Ferry  Co., 

tylvania,  114  U.  S.  196.   The  States,  how-  11  Wall  428  ;  Baltimore  &  0.  R.  Co.  v. 

ever,  tnnst  have  jarisdictioii ;  as  to  which  Maryland,  21  Wall  466 ;  Hays  v.  Pacific 

see  the  case  Just  cited.    Also  see  Morgan  Steamship  Co.,  17  How.  696 ;  McCuUoch 

V.  Parham,  16  WalL  471 ;  Philadelphia  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  429. 

R.  Co.  V.  PennsylTania,  16  WalL  282 ;  {b)  Faigo  v.  Michigiui,  121  U.  &  280. 

Erie  Ry.  Co.  v.  PennsylTsnia,  lb.  282 ;  It  is  often  difficult,  howeyer,  to  draw  the 

Philadelphia  B.  Co.  v.  Pennsylyania,  lb.  line.    See  Baltimore  A  0.  R.  Co. «.  Maiy. 

284 ;  Clereland  R.  Co.  «.  PennsylTsnia,  land,  21  WalL  466. 
lb.  800 ;  Pittsbuigh  R.  Co.  «.  Pennsyl- 
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the  power  to  lay  taxes,  and  with  this  latter  power  the  States  are 
clearly  intrusted.  So  that  the  prohibition  is  an  exception  from 
the  acknowledged  power  of  the  States  to  lay  taxes,  and  not  from 
the  questionable  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Indeed,  the  Con- 
stitution treats  these  as  distinct  and  independent  powers.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  a  duty  on  tonnage.^ 
/  §  1070.  Nor  do  the  acknowledged  powers  of  the  States  over 
certain  subjects,  having  a  connection  with  commerce,  in  any  de- 
gree impugn  this  reasoning.  These  powers  are  entirely  distinct 
in  their  nature  from  that  to  regulate  commerce;  and  though  the 
same  means  may  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  each 
of  these  powers  into  effect^  this  by  no  just  reasoning  furnishes 
any  ground  to  assert  that  they  are  identical.'  Among  these  are 
inspection  laws,  health  laws,  laws  regulating  turnpikes,  roads, 
and  ferries,  all  of  which,  when  exercised  by  a  State,  are  legiti- 
mate, arising  from  the  general  powers  belonging  to  it,  unless  so 
far  as  they  conflict  with  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress. '(a) 
They  are  not  so  much  regulations  of  commerce  as  of  police;  and 
may  tnily  be  said  to  belong,  if  at  all  to  commerce,  to  that  which 
is  purely  internal  The  pilotage  laws  of  the  States  may  fall 
under  ^e  same  description.  But  they  have  been  adopted  by 
Congress,  and,  without  question,  are  controllable  by  it^(() 

§  1071.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  power  given  to  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  is  maintained  to  be  exclusive,  has  not  been 
of  late  seriously  controverted ;  and  it  seems  to  have  the  cheerful 
acquiescence  of  the  learned  tribunals  of  a  particular  State,  one 
of  whose  acts  brought  it  first  under  judicial  examination.^ 

1  9  Wheaton'8  R.  201,  202. 

•  See  Corfield  v.  Coryea,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  B.  871,  879,  fro. 

•  9  Wheaton's  R.  208  to  207,  209 ;  fwit,  §  1071 1  City  of  New  York  «.  Mib,  11 
Peten,  S.  0.  R.  108. 

«  9  Wheaton's  R.  207,  208,  209. 

•  Eenfs  Gomm.  I^t.  19,  pp.  404,  410,  411.  See  aUo  Bawle  on  the  Oonstitntion, 
eh.  9,  pp.  81  to  84 ;  Seigeant  on  the  Gonst.  ch.  28,  pp.  291, 292.  There  is  a  yery  ahle 
and  candid  review  of  the  whole  subject,  by  Hr.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  excellent 
Commentaries.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  p.  404.  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  occasions,  to  recommend  his  learned  labors  to  those  who  seek  to 
stndy  the  law,  or  the  Constitution,  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit. 

(a)  So  of  laws  prohibiting  the  owning  See  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128  IT.  8. 1 ;  Mngler 
or  keeping  of  intoxicating  liquors  with  «.  Kansas,  128  U.  S.  028  ;  Foster  v.  Kan- 
intent  to  sell  the  same  within  the  Stale  sas,  112  0.  &  205. 
which  prohibits.    Eilenbecker  v.  District  {b)  Wilson «.  MoNamee,  102  U.  a  872. 
Court  of  Plymouth  pounty,  184  U.  &  81. 
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§  1072.  The  power  to  OongresSy  fhen,  being  exclufliye,  no 
State  is  at  liberty  to  pass  any  laws  imposing  a  tax  upon  import- 
ers importing  goods  from  foreign  countries,  or  from  other 
States,  (a)  It  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  tax  be  laid  on 
the  goods  imported  or  on  the  person  of  the  importer.  In  each 
case  it  Is  a  restriction  of  the  right  of  conmierce,  not  conceded  to 
the  States.  As  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
reaches  the  interior  of  a  State,^  it  might  be  capable  of  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  of  the  articles  which  it  introduces.  Commerce  is 
intercourse ;  and  one  of  its  most  ordinary  ingredients  is  traffic. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  power  to  authorize  traffic,  when  given 
in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  with  the  intent  that  its  efficacy 
should  be  complete,  should  cease  at  the  point  when  its  continu- 
ance is  indispensable  to  its  value.  To  what  purpose  should  the 
power  to  allow  importation  be  given,  unaccompanied  with  the 
power  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  thing  imported  ?  Sale  is  the  ob- 
ject of  importation;  and  it  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  that  in- 
tercourse of  which  importation  constitutes  a  part  As  Congress 
have  the  right  to  authorize  importation,  they  must  have  a  right 
to  authorize  the  importer  to  selL  What  would  be  the  language 
of  a  foreign  government  which  should  be  informed  that  its  mer- 
chants, after  importation,  were  forbidden  to  sell  the  merchandise 
imported  ?  What  answer  could  the  United  States  give  to  the 
complaints  and  just  reproaches  to  which  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct would  expose  them?  No  apology  could  be  received  or 
offered.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  annihilate  commerce. 
It  is  no  answer  that  the  tax  may  be  moderate;  for,  if  the 
power  exists  in  the  States,  it  may  be  carried  to  any  extent 
they  may  choose.    If  it  does  not  exist)  every  exercise  of  it  is, 

1  0  Wheatcm'i  R.  197  to  S04. 

(a)  See  Almj  «.  California,  24  How.  tylTania,  114  U.  a  IM ;  WalUngv.  Mich- 

169  ;  Woodruff  v.  Parham,  8  Wall.  128 ;  Igan,  116  U.  8,  465 ;  Piekard  «.  Pullman 

State  Fralght  Tax  CaM,  16  Wall.  282 ;  Car  Co.,  117  U.  a  84 ;  Tenne«ee  v.  PnlU 

Osborne  v.  Mobile,  16  Wall  479 ;  Ward  man  Oar  Co.,  117  U.  8.  51.    A  penon 

V.  Maiyland,  12  Wall  418 ;  Railroad  Co.  dealing  in  a  number  of  articles  of  the 

V.  Ka^land,  21  WalL  466 ;  Tieman  «.  lame  nature,  some  of  whioh  are  made  the 

Rinker,  102  0.  8.  128 ;  Welton  v.  His-  objeet  of  nnconstitntlonal  diseilmination, 

sonri,  91  IT.  8.  275  ;  Onj  v.  Baltimore,  while  the  others  are  not,  cannot  raise  the 

100  (T.  8.  484 ;  Howe  Machine  Co.  v.  Gage,  constitutional  otjeotion  to  taxation  as  to 

100  U.  8.  676 ;  Head  Money  Cases,  112  the  latter.    Tieman  v.  Rinker,  tuprtk 
U.  8.  580  ;  Gloucester  Feiry  Co.  v.  Penn- 
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pro  tantOy   a  violation  of  the  power  of  Gongress  to  regulate 
comineroe,^(a) 

1  Brown  v.  State  of  Kaiyknd.  IS  Wheaton*!  B.  419,  446  to  447 ;  9  Wbeatoo't  R. 
197,  fro,  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  dissented  from  this  doctrine^  as  will  he  seen  in  his 
opinion  in  12  Wheaton's  R.  449,  Ac 


(a)  Whether  the  power  conferred  npon 
Congress  over  commerce  is  ezolosiYe,  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  States 
may  estahlish  regulations  not  inconsistent 
wiUi  those  praBcribed  by  Congress,  is  a 
question  in  respect  to  which  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  Justices  of -the  Su- 
preme Court  has  manifested  itself  in 
several  important  cases. 

It  hss  never  been  doubted  that  to  the 
extent  to  which  regulations  h%ve  been  ee- 
tablished  by  Gongress  its  authority  is  su- 
preme, and  all  State  laws  or  regulations 
that  would  conflict  with  them  must  give 
way.  See  Philadelphia  Steamship  Co.  v. 
Pennsylvanis,  122  U.  S.  826 ;  Faigo  v, 
Michigan,  121  U.  S.  280;  Bobbins  v. 
Shelby  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S.  489, 
492  s  Corson  v.  Maryland,  ih.  602 ;  Oua- 
chiU  Packet  Co.  v.  Aiken,  121  U.  S.  444 ; 
Newport  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  SUtes,  106 
U.  S.  470  ;  Wisconsin  v.  Duluth,  96  0.  a 
879.  The  esse  of  Pennsylvania  «.  Wheel- 
ing Bridge  Co.,  18  How.  616,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  cases  pressnting 
this  view.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
filed  its  bill  on  the  equity  side  of  the 
federal  court  to  have  the  Wheeling  Bridge 
declared  a  public  nuisance,  and  abated  as 
such. ,  The  bridge  was  built  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  of  Yirginia^  across 
the  Ohio  River,  at  a  point  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  State.  The  Ohio  Biver 
wss  navigable  at  that  point,  and  for  many 
years  the  commerce  npon  it  had  been 
related  by  Congress,  under  the  oommer- 
dsl  power,  by  establishing  ports,  requir- 
ing vessels  which  navigated  it  to  take  out 
licenses,  and  to  observe  certain  rules  for 
the  safety  of  their  passengers  and  cargoes. 

Appropriations  by  Congress  had  been 
frequently  made  to  remove  obstructions 
to  navigation  from  its  channel.  The 
bridge  was  an  impediment  to  oommeroe 


as  carried  on  npon  some  of  the  vessels 
navigating  it;  but  how  serious,  was  a 
question  in  dispute.  Congress  had  never 
dedsred  it  an  obstruction,  or  taken  any 
hostile  action  whatever  in  regard  to  it 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  proprietor 
of  public  works  upon  which  commerce 
was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
river  Ohio,  wss  specially  damaged  from 
day  to  day  by  the  existence  of  the  bridge. 
The  migority  of  the  court,  delivering  its 
opinion  through  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  held 
the  Uw  of  Virginia  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  void,  because 
in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  Congress  reg- 
ulating the  commerce  among  different 
States  and  witl^  foreign  nations  carried 
on  upon  this  river.  Taney,  C.  J.,  and 
Daniels,  J.,  dissented,  taking  the  ground, 
among  otherB^  that  the  erection  of  the 
bridge  was  in  conflict  with  no  regulation 
established  by  Congress.  The  view  of 
the  minority  wss  more  pointedly  stated 
when  the  esse  again  came  before  the 
court,  "that  Congress  had  acted  upon 
the  snigect,  and  had  regulated  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio  River,  and  had  thereby 
secured  to  the  public,  by  virtue  of  its  au- 
thority, the  free  and  unobstructed  use  of 
the  same ;  and  that  the  erection  of  the 
bridge,  so  far  as  it  interfered  with  this 
use,  was  inconsistent  with  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  right  derived  under  them,  and 
that,  to  the  extent  of  this  interference 
with  this  free  navigation  of  the  river,  the 
act  of  the  legislature  of  Yiiiginia  afforded 
no  authority  or  Justification.  It  was  in 
conflict  with  the  acts  of  Congrees,  which 
were  the  paramount  law."  18  How.  480. 
And  it  was  declared  on  the  occasion 
last  referred  to  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  included  the  power 
to  determine  what  should  or  should  not 
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§  1078.   How  far  any  State  poflsesses  the  power  to  authorize  an 
obstruction  of  any  navigable  stream  or  creek,  in  which  the  tide 


be  deemed,  in  jadgment  of  Uw,  en  ob- 
etrnctioii  to  nayigatioii ;  end  CoDgreee 
having  since  the  fint  dedaion  declared 
the  Wheeling  Bridge  a  lawful  stractiiny 
it  most  be  ngaxded  as  snch. 

In  OUman  «.  Philadelphia,  8  WalL 
718.  a  riparian  proprietor  sought  to  en* 
join  the  erection  of  a  bridge  abont  to 
be  built,  which  it  was  claimed  would 
constitute  an  obstruction  to  navigation. 
The  river  was  tidal  and  navigable^  but 
was  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  it  was  under  the 
authority  of  that  SUte  that  the  bridge 
was  to  be  erected.  The  court  denied  the 
relief  prayed.  "  Commerce,'*  it  was  said, 
''includes  navigation.  The  power  to 
regulate  commerce  comprehends  the  con- 
trol for  that  purpose,  and  to  the  extent 
necessary,  of  all  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  BUtes,  which  are  accessible 
from  a  State  other  than  thoee  in  which 
they  lie.  For  this  purpose  they  are  the 
public  property  of  the  nation,  and  subject 
to  aU  the  requisite  legislation  by  Congress. 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  1 ;  Corfield 
«.Coryell,4W88h.aC.878;'*  Escanaba 
Co.  V,  Chicago,  107  U.  &  678 ;  The  Dan- 
iel Ball,  10  Wall.  657 ;  Wisconsin  v,  Du- 
luth,  96  U.  8.  879 ;  South  Carolina  v. 
Georgis,  98  U.  S.  4  (that  Stete  compacts 
cannot  interfere  witii  the  right  of  Con- 
gress). <*This  necessarily  includes  the 
power  to  keep  them  open  and  free  from 
any  obstruction  to  their  navigation,  inter- 
posed by  the  States  or  otherwise ;  to  re- 
move such  obstructions  when  they  exist ; 
and  to  provide,  by  such  sanctions  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  against  the  occurrence 
of  the  evil  and  for  the  punishment  of 
oifenders.  For  these  purposes  Congress 
possesses  all  the  powers  which  existed  in 
the  States  before  the  adoption  of  the 
national  Constitution,  and  which  have 
always  existed  in  the  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  for  Congress  to  determine 
when  ite  full  power  shall  be  brought  into 
TOL.  u. — 2 


activity,  and  as  to  the  regulations  and 
sanctions  which  shall  be  provided.  Es- 
canaba Co.  V.  Chicago,  supra;  United 
States  0.  New  Bedford  Bridge,  1  Wood. 
A  Minot,  420,  421;  United  States  «. 
Coombs,  12  Pet  72 ;  New  York  «.  Miln, 
11  Pet  102,  156.  A  Ucense,  under  the 
act  of  1798,  to  engage  in  the  coasting 
trade,  carries  with  it  right  and  authority. 
Commerce  among  the  States  does  not  stop 
at  a  State  line.  Coming  from  abroad,  it 
penetrates  wherever  it  can  find  navigable 
waters  reaching  from  without  inte  the  in- 
terior, and  may  follow  them  up  as  far  as 
navigation  is  practicable.  Wherever  com* 
meroe  among  the  States  goes,  the  power 
of  the  nation,  as  represented  in  this  court, 
goes  with  it  to  protect  ito  rights.  Gib- 
bons V.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  1 ;  Steamboat 
Co.  V.  Livingston,  8  Cow..  718.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coasting  trade' 
may  be  carried  on  where  the  brid^  in 
question  is  to  be  built 

"We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  righto  and  powers  of  the  States,  which 
are  to  be  considered.  The  nationsl 
government  possesses  no  powers  but  such 
as  have  been  delegated  to  it  The  States 
have  all  but  such  as  they  have  not  sur- 
rendered. The  power  to  authorixe  the 
building  of  bridges  ii  not  to  be  found  in 
the  federal  Constitution.  It  hss  not  been 
taken  from  the  States.  It  must  reside 
somewhere.  They  had  it  before  the  Con- 
stitution wss  adopted,  and  they  have  it 
stilL  •  •  .  The  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce covers  a  wide  field,  and  embraces 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Some  of  these 
subjecto  call  for  uniform  rules  and  na- 
tional legislation;  others  can  be  best 
regulated  by  rules  and  provisions  sug- 
gested by  the  varying  circumstances  of 
different  localities,  and  limited  in  their 
operation  to  such  localities  respectively. 
To  this  extent  the  power  to  regulUe 
commerce  may  be  exercised  by  the  States. 
Whether  the  power  in  any  given  case  is 
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^bbs  and  flows,  withiu  its  territorial  limits,  as  \)j  authorizing 
tho  erection  of  a  4am  across  it^  has  been  a  subject  of  much  recent 


vested  exclttdvely  ii^  the  genenil  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  be  regulated.  Pilot  laws  aro 
regulations  of  couiniorco  ;  but  if  a  State 
enact  them  in  good  faith,  and  not  cov«> 
ertly  for  another  purpose,  they  ftre  not 
in  conflict  with  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  committed  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution.  Cooloy  v.  The  Boord  of 
Wardens,  12  How.  819." 

The  court  proceed  to  say  that  the  most 
important  case  in  its  application  to  the 
one  then  under  judgment  was  that  of 
Wilson  V,  The  Blackbird  Creek  Marsh 
Co.,  2  Pet.  245.  In  that  case  was  drawn 
in  question  the  validity  of  a  State  law, 
which,  for  the  purjiose  of  improving  its 
marsh  lands  and  promoting  the  public 
health,  permitted  the  construction  of  a 
dam  across  a  creek  previously  navigable 
from  the  sea  by  vessels  enrolled  and  li- 
censed for  the  coasting  trade.  There 
was  no  act  of  Congress  forbidding  its 
erection  or  declaring  it  an  obstruction  to 
commeroe,  —  a  fact  deemed  of  the  high- 
est importance  by  Cliief  Justice  Taney 
in  the  Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  —  nor  was 
there  any  IcgiBlation  of  Congress  which 
could  be  regarded  as  in  conflict  with  the 
State  law,  unless  the  general  regulations 
for  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  enrolling 
and  licensing  of  vessels  therefor  could  be 
so  treated.  The  court  sustained  the  hiw, 
Marshall,  C.  J.,  saying :  "  If  Congress 
had  passed  any  act  which  bora  upon  the 
case,  —  any  act  in  execution  of  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  control  legislation  over  those  small 
navigable  creeks  into  which  the  tide  flows, 
and  which  abound  throughout  the  lower 
country  of  the  middle  and  southern  States, 
—  we  should  feel  not  much  difficulty  in 
saying  that  a  State  law  coming  in  conflict 
with  each  act  would  be  void.  But  Con- 
gress has  passed  no  such  act  The  repug- 
nancy of  the  law  of  Delaware  to  the 
Constitution  is  placed  entirely  on  its  re- 


pugnancy to  the  power  to  regulate  Qom* 
merce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States,  —  a  power  which  has 
not  boon  so  oxorcisod  as  to  afluct  tho 
question." 

The  difference  between  the  facts  in  the 
Wheeling  Bridge  Cose,  and  those  in  the 
one  last  referred  to,  in  which  a  conclusion 
so  diflerent  was  reached,  is  not  so  obvious 
at  first  as  to  preclude  possible  misappre- 
hension. In  neither  case  was  the  par* 
ticular  structure  in  question  forbidden  by 
congressional  legislation,  and  in  each, 
privileges  derived  by  vessels  engaged  In 
liavigation  under  the  laws  of  Congress 
were,  or  might  be,  prevented  from  being 
exereiaed.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Oluo 
River,  these  laws,  and  the  reguhitions 
established  under  them,  had  recognized 
it  as  a  highway  of  commerce,  while  in 
the  case  of  Blackbird  Creek  there  was  no 
9uch  explicit  recognition,  and  all  tliat 
could  be  said  of  it  was  that  it  was  copo-f 
bU  from  its  navigable  character  of  being 
such  a  highway.  In  the  one  case  the 
indirect  conflict  was  palpable  and  im- 
portant* in  the  other  it  was  argumenta- 
tive rather  tlum  actual. 

In  the  Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  however, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  it  was  not  rei> 
garded  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  State 
bridge  across  a  navigable  stream  covered 
by  the  regulations  of  commerce  should  be 
destroyed  as  unlawful  The  bridge  itself 
was  to  be  a  highvray  for  travel  and  traffic ; 
and  although  it  might  in  some  degree  con* 
stitute  an  impediment  to  commerce,  it« 
advantages  to  the  general  business  of  the 
country  might  be  so  great  as  to  more  than 
overbalance  the  inconvenience.  Considerv 
ations  of  this  character  are  of  very  great 
importance  when  a  power  is  being  exer- 
cised which  is  conferred  for  the  regulation 
and  protection  of  commerce,  and  tho  court 
veiy  properly  went  into  them  in  that  case^ 
and  would  have  denied  the  relief  prayed 
had  they  been  satisfied  that  the  in^* 
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discussion.     If  Congress,  in  regulating  commerce,  should  pass 
any  act,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  control  State  legislation 


ference  was  immaterial.  They  did  deny 
inch  relief  in  Gilroan  v,  Philadelphia. 
See  also  the  important  case  of  Jolly  v. 
The  Terre  Haate  Drawbridge  Co.,  6  Mc- 
Lean, 237  ;  Colnmbos  Ins.  Co.  v.  Peoria 
Bridge  Co.,  6  McLean,  70 ;  Same  «.  Cnr- 
tenios.  Id.  209 ,  United  SUtes  v.  Railroad 
Bridge,  Id.  618 ;  Avery  v.  Fox,  1  Abb. 
U.  S.  Repb  246 ,  Woodman  v  Kilboam 
Mauaf.  Co.,  Id.  158  ;  AVoilu  «.  Jnnction 
B.  R.  Co.,  5  McLean,  485;  Halderman 
«.  Beckwith,  4  McLean,  286 ;  Silliman 
p.  Bridge  Co.,  4  Blatchf.  74,  805. 

The  caae  of  New  York  v.  Miln,  11  Pet 
102,  referred  to  above,  involved  the  val* 
idity  of  an  act  of  the  Stote  of  New  York 
which  required  the  master  of  any  vessel 
arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  from  a 
foreign  port  or  from  one  of  the  other 
Stales,  within  twcnty-fonr  hours  after  Its 
arrival,  to  report  to  the  mayor  in  writing 
and  on  oath  or  affirmation,  the  name, 
pkce  of  birth,  last  legal  settlement,  age, 
and  occupation  of  every  passenger  brought 
in  such  ship  to  the  city,  or  permitted  to 
land  at  any  place,  or  put  on  board  any 
ship  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  city,  under  a  penalty  of  seventy-five 
dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner, 
or  consignee  for  every  such  passenger. 
The  master  was  also  required  to  give 
bond  to  the  mayor  to  save  harmless  the 
city  authorities  from  all  expenses  and 
eharges  which  might  be  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  any  passenger 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  compellable,  on  the  order  of  the 
mayor,  under  a  lieavy  penalty,  to  remove 
to  the  place  of  his  Ust  settlement  any 
passenger,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  should  bo  likely  to  become 
chargeable  on  the  city.  The  mnjority  of 
the  court  (Mr.  Justice  Story  dissenting, 
held  that  this  act  was  to  be  regarded  not  as 
a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  one  of  police 
merely,  and  con^quently  as  referable  to  an 
undoubted  power  reserved  to  the  States. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Passenger 
eases,  7  How.  288,  certain  acts  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
having  in  view  a  similar  purpose  to  the 
act  last  referred  to  were  declared  void. 
The  New  York  act  imposed  upon  the 
master  of  every  vessel  arriving  from  a 
foreign  port  a  tax  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  for  himself  and  each  cabin  passenger 
and  one  dollar  for  each  steerage  passenger, 
mate,  or  sailor,  and  on  the  master  of  every 
coasting  vessel  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
person  on  board,  which  sums,  when  col- 
lected, alter  defraying  the  expenses  of 
enforcing  the  law,  were  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  Society  for  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  Massachusetts  act  authorized  certain 
State  officers  to  go  oh  board  of  every  ves- 
sel arriving  from  a  port  out  of  the  State, 
and  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
passengers ;  and  to  forbid  any  alien  pau- 
per or  person  incompetent  in  their  opin- 
ion to  maintain  himself,  to  land,  until 
the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the 
vessel  should  give  security  that  such  per- 
son should  not  become  a  city,  town,  or 
State  chaige  for  ten  yean ;  and  a  heavy 
penalty  was  imposed  on  the  master, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  for 
every  person  permitted  to  land  contrary 
to  the  prohibition,  the  money  collected 
to  be  paid  into  the  city  or  town  treasury 
for  the  support  of  alien  paupers.  The 
minority  of  the  court  (Justices  McLean, 
Wayne,  Catron,  Orier,  and  McKinley; 
Ch.  Justice  Taney  and  Justices  Daniel, 
Nelson,  and  Woodbury  dissenting)  held 
these  acts  void.  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  sums 
up  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  as 
follows :  — 

"  1.  That  the  acts  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  imposing  a  tax  upon  pas- 
sengers, either  foreigners  or  citizens,  com- 
ing into  the  ports  in  those  States,  either  ill 
foreign  vessels,  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  from  foreign  nations  or  from  ports 
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over  such  navigable  streams  or  creeks,  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  saying  that  a  State  law  in  conflict  with  such  an  act 


in  the  United  States,  are  nnconstitational 
or  void,  being,  in  their  nature,  regulations 
of  commerce  contniry  to  the  grant  in  the 
Constitution  to  Ck)ngress  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States. 

"2.  That  the  States  of  this  Union 
cannot  constitutionally  tax  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  any  expense  incident  to  the  exe- 
cution of  their  police  laws;  and  that  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  includes 
an  intercourse  of  jMrsoiis  as  well  as  the 
importation  of  merdiandise. 

"8.  That  the  acts  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  in  question  in  these  cases 
conflict  with  treaty  stipulations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  permitting  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries  '  freely  and  securely  to 
come,  with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  to  aU 
places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the  territories 
of  each  country  to  which  other  foreigners 
are  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the 
same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any 
parts  of  said  territories  respectively  ;  also 
to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses 
for  the  purposes  of  their  commerce  ;  and 
generally  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
each  nation,  respectively,  shall  enjoy  the 
most  complete  protection  and  security  for 
their  commerce,  but  subject  always  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  countries  re- 
spectively ; '  and  that  said  laws  are  there- 
fore unconstitutional  and  void. 

<*4.  That,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  having  by  sundry  acts  passed  at 
diflTcrent  times  admitted  foreigners  into 
the  United  States  with  their  personal  lug- 
gage and  tools  of  trade,  free  from  all  duty 
or  imposts,  the  acts  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  imposing  any  tax  upon  foreign- 
en  or  immigrants  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, whilst  the  vessel  is  in  tnumtu  to 
her  port  of  destination,  though  said  vessel 
may  have  arrived  within  the  jurisdictional 
limits  of  either  of  the  States  of  Massachu- 


setts or  New  York,  and  before  the  ] 
gers  have  been  landed,  are  in  violation  of 
said  acts  of  Congi^ess,  and  therefore  un- 
constitutional and  void. 

*'  6.  That  the  acts  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  so  far  as  they  impose  any  obli- 
gations upon  the  owners  or  consignees  of 
vessels,  or  upon  the  captains  of  vessels  or 
freighters  of  the  same,  arriving  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  within  the  said 
States,  to  pay  any  tax  or  duty  of  any 
kind  whatever,  or  to  be  in  any  way  re- 
simusible  for  the  same,  for  imssuiigfra  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States,  or  coming 
from  a  port  in  the  United  States,  are  un- 
constitutional and  void,  being  contrary  to 
the  constitutional  grant  to  Congress  of 
tlie  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  to  the  legislation  of  Congress 
under  the  said  power,  by  which  tlie 
United  States  have  been  laid  off  into  col- 
lection districts,  and  ports  of  entry  estab- 
lished within  the  same,  and  commercial 
regulations  prescribed,  under  which  ves- 
sels, their  cargoes,  and  passengers,  are  to 
be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  from  abroad  as  from  other 
ports  of  the  United  SUtes.  That  the  act 
of  New  York  now  in  question,  so  far  as  it 
imposes  a  tax  upon  passengers  arriving  in 
vessels  from  other  ports  in  the  United 
States,  is  properly  in  this  case  before  this 
court  for  construction,  and  that  the  said 
tax  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  That 
the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution  includes  within  it  the 
migration  of  other  iiersons,  as  well  as  the 
importation  of  slaves,  and  in  terms  recog- 
nizes that  other  persons  as  well  as  slaves 
may  be  the  subject  of  importation  and 
commerce. 

«  6.  That  the  fifth  clause  of  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  declares  that  'no  preference 
shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports   of  one 
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would  be  void,  (a)    But  if  Congress  hare  passed  no  general  or 
special  act  on  the  subject,  the  invaliditj  of  such  a  State  act 


state  oyer  thoM  of  another  State,  nor 
shall  ▼esseli  boand  to  or  from  one  State 
be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another,'  is  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regalate  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  entire  commercial 
ecpinlity  within  the  United  States,  and 
also  a  prohibition  n|ion  the  States  to  de- 
stroy such  equality  by  any  legislation 
prescribing  a  condition  upon  which  Tea- 
sels bound  from  one  State  shall  enter  the 
ports  of  another  State. 

<*  7.  That  the  acts  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  so  far  ss  they  impose  a  tax 
upon  passengers,  are  unconstitutional  and 
Toid,  because  each  of  them  so  far  conflicts 
with  the  first  clause  of  the  eighth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution^ 
which  ei\joins  that  all  duties,  imposts  and 
excuics  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  because  the  oonstita- 
tional  uniformity  eigoined  in  respect 
to  duties  and  imposts  is  as  real  and 
obligatory  upon  the  States^  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  legislation  by  Congress, 
as  if  the  uniformity  had  been  made  by 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  that  such 
constitutional  uniformity  is  interfered 
with  and  destroyed  by  any  State  impos- 
ing any  tax  upon  the  intercourse  of  per* 
sons  from  State  to  State,  or  from  foreign 
countries  to  the  United  States. 

"8.  That  the  iwwer  in  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  includes 
naTigation  upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  the 
bays,  harbors,  lakes,  and  nayigable  waters 
within  the  United  States,  and  that  any 
tax  by  a  State  in  any  way  aflecting  the 
right  of  navigation,  or  subjecting  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  riglit  to  a  condition,  is  oon« 
trary  to  the  aforesaid  grant 

"0.  That  the  States  of  this  Union 
may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  police  pow- 


ers, pass  qnanmtine  and  health  laws,  in* 
terdicting  vessels  ooming  from  foreign 
ports,  or  ports  within  the  United  States^ 
from  landing  passengers  and  goods  ;  pre- 
scribe the  places  and  time  for  vessels  to 
quarantine,  and  impose  penalties  upon 
persons  for  violating  the  same  ;  and  that 
such  laws,  though  affecting  commerce  in 
its  transit,  are  not  regulations  of  commerce, 
prescribing  terms  npon  which  merchan- 
dise and  persons  shaU  be  admitted  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  but  pre- 
cautionary regulations  to  prevent  vessels 
engaged  in  commerce  from  introducing 
disease  into  the  ports  to  which  they  srs 
bound  ;  and  that  the  States  may,  in  the 
exercise  of  such  police  power,  without 
any  violation  of  the  power  in  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce,  exact  from  the  owner 
or  consignee  of  a  quarantined  vessel,  and 
from  the  passengers  on  board  of  her,  such 
fees  as  will  pay  to  the  State  the  cost  of 
tlieir  detention,  and  of  the  purification  of 
the  vessel,  cargo,  and  apparel  of  the  per- 
sons on  board.** 

In  Sinnot  v.  Davenport,  S2  How.  227, 
an  act  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  which 
required  the  owners  of  steamboats  navi- 
gating the  waters  of  the  State,  before  a 
boat  should  leave  the  port  of  Mobile,  to 
file  in  the  office  of  the  probate  judge  of 
Mobile  County,  a  statement  in  writing, 
setting  forth  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  names,  places  of  residence,  and  re- 
spective interests  of  the  owners,  was  de- 
clared void,  so  far  as  it  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  vessel  which  had  taken  out  a 
license  and  been  duly  enrolled  under  the 
acts  of  Congress.  The  State  act  was  de- 
fended as  a  regulation  for  police  purposes, 
but  the  court  wore  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  imposed  a  condition  to  the  privi- 
lege conferred  by  the  license  under  the 
federal  law,  and  consequently  the  conflict 


(a)  See  Wisconsin  v,  Duluth,  96  U.  &  879 ;  JoUy  v.  Terre  Hante  Draw-Bridge 
Co.,  6  McLean,  287.   . 
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must  be  placed  entirely  upon  its  repugnancy  to  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  in  its  dormant  state.    Under  such  circumstances, 


with  that  law  was  direct  and  important 
See  alao  Foster  v,  Davenport,  22  How.  244. 
That  rogulatious  of  police  are  wiiliin 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  is  fully 
conceded  by  several  of  the  cases  referred 
to,  and  was  decided  after  full  considera* 
tion  injthe  License  Cases^  6  How.  504. 
Bee  §  1791,  n.;  Soon  Hing  «•  Crowley, 
lis  U.  S.  70S;  Stone  v.  Mississippi,  101 
U.  S.  814  (lotteries) ;  Slaughter  House 
Gases,  16  WalL  36;  Chicago  Railroad 
Co.  V.  ffuUer,  17  WaU.  660  (requiring 
railroads  to  put  up  printed  copies  of 
rates).  These  cases  involved  the  power 
of  the  States  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spir- 
ituous liquors  without  a  license  from  the 
State,  and  the  question  whether,  if  they 
possessed  such  power,  it  could  be  made 
applicable  to  liquors  lawfully  imported 
under  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  brought 
for  sale  from  one  State  into  another. 
The  court  held  State  laws  for  this  purpose 
to  be  mere  police  reguUtions,  and  valid 
■a  such  even  in  their  application  to  im- 
ported liquors  after  they  should  have 
liassed  from  the  hands  of  the  importer  and 
become  a  part  of  the  general  merchandise 
of  the  country.  In  the  License  Tay 
Cases,  5  Wall.  462,  it  was  decided  that 
Congress  might  require  the  payment  of  a 
license  fee  by  way  of  taxation  by  those 
engaging  in  the  sale  of  liquors,  notwith- 
standing such  business  was  forbidden  by 
State  police  law,  and  the  payment  of  the 
license  fee  gave  no  right  to  carry  on  the 
business  in  opposition  to  the  State  law. 
And  in  Pervear  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Wall. 
476,  these  views  were  repeated,  and  it 
was  further  held  that  the  license  under 
the  federal  law  was  no  bar  to  an  indict- 
ment under  tlie  State  law. 

In  United  States  v.  Dewitt,  9  Wall. 
41,  a  section  of  the  internal  revenue  act 
of  1867,  —  which  undertook  to  make  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  mix  for  sale  naphtha 
and  illuminating  oils,  or  to  sell  oil  of 
petroleum,  inflammable  at  a  less  tempera- 


ture than  110^  Fahrenheit,  —  was  held  to 
be  a  mere  police  i-cgulution,  and  as  such 
void  within  the  States,  whose  power  to 
make  such  laws  was  exclusive.  On  this 
subject,  see  further,  State  «.  Fosdick,  21 
La.  Ann.  266.  That  Congress  has  no 
control  of  the  strictly  internal  commerce 
of  a  State,  even  though  carried  on  upon 
navigable  waters,  see  The  Bright  Star, 
1  Wool.  S66. 

That  ferries  across  a  river  within  the 
limits  of  one  State  are  not  within  the 
power  of  Congress  over  commerce,  and 
consequently  the  acts  requiring  boats  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade  to  be  regis- 
tered and  licensed  do  not  apply  thereto, 
see  The  James  Morrison,  1  Newb.  Adm. 
241,  267  ;  United  Statos  ».  Tlie  William 
Pope,  Id.  266.  That  the  SUtes  may  re- 
quire  the  payment  of  a  license  fee  by  the 
owners  of  such  ferry-boats,  see  Conway  v. 
Taylor,  1  Bhick,  608.  That  a  Stoto  may 
control  the  fisheries  within  its  limits  and 
confine  the  privileges  thereof  to  its  own 
citizens,  see  Corfield  v.  Coryell,  4  Wash. 
C.  C.  871 }  Smith  v.  Maryland,  18  How. 
71.  That  a  State  may  establish  harbor 
regulations,  see  The  James  Gray  v.  The 
John  Fraser,  21  How.  184.  That  Con- 
gress under  its  power  over  commerce  may 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  sales  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  to  the  Indians,  see 
United  SUtes  v.  Holliday,  8  Wall.  407. 
That  the  United  States  may  maiutiiin  an 
injunction  bill  to  protect  improvements 
which  are  being  made  in  navigable  waters 
under  the  outhority  of  Congress,  from  in- 
jury which  might  be  caused  by  other  im- 
provements under  State  authority,  see 
United  States  v.  Duluth,  1  Dillon,  469. 

A  tax  \i\wn  a  bill  of  lading  of  goods 
transported  upon  the  high  seas  is  a  regu- 
lation of  commerce,  and  therefore  void. 
Almy  V.  Califoniia,  24  How.  169.  See 
Woodruff  V.  Parham,  8  Wall.  1 88.  A  tax 
on  railroad  and  stage  comiwnios  for  every 
passenger  carried  out  of  the  State  by 
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it  would  be  difficult  id  cUfiliA,  th&t  thd  dotei^igniy  of  ft  Stfttd^ 
acting  on  subjectB  trithin  the  reach  of  othef  ))owerd«  beside^  that 
of  regulating  commeroe,  4&d  which  belonged  to  its  general  terri<- 
torial  jurisdiction,  would  be  intercepted  by  the  exclusive  power 
of  commerce,  unexercised  by  Congress^  oyer  the  same  subject^ 
matter.  The  value  of  the  property  on  the  banks  of  such  streams 
aud  creeks  may  be  tnaterially  enhaUced  by  excluding  the  waters 
from  them  and  the  adjacent  low  and  marshy  grounds,  and  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  be  improved*  Measures  calculatod  to 
produce  those  objects,  provided  they  do  not  come  into  collision 
wiUi  the  power  of  the  general  government^  are  undoubtedly 
within  those  which  are  reserved  to  the  States»^(a) 

§  1074.  hi  the  next  place,  to  whai  extent^  and  for  what  ob* 
jectA  and  purposes  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  may  be  con* 
stitutionally  applied. 

§  1075«  And,  first,  among  the  States.  It  is  not  doubted  that 
it  extends  to  the  regulation  of  navigation,  and  to  the  coasting 

^  Wilbon  «.  Blackbird  Creek  Compeny.  S  Petere's  K.  245. 


thefii,  it  not  toid  ea  a  regHlAtldti  of  edM* 
Aeree  in  tli4  abeencse  of  kuf  ddnfllctin^ 
ngtalation  by  GongreM.  Bnt  it  i«  Void 
laoppoeed  to  thflftee  right  of  the  goteni' 
metat  to  tMnsport  trooti«  through  all  partM 
of  the  Union,  by  the  nanal  and  meet  ^* 
p^Uous  mode^  df  transpottation,  and  to 
the  right  6f  elti^n^  to  ippn^h  thi» 
gMAt  depanmettfi  ^f  th4  gOTetttment, 
the  portu  of  ^ttf  thmtigh  Whieh  Oonl» 
meivse  is  oonduoted,  and  the  faHons  fed* 
elfal  offioei  itt  the  SUtM.  Ciftiidall  i^. 
If  evada,  6  W«1L  S5.  Th«  ItgUlatiofl  6f 
Gottgftea  on  the  subject  of  tho  iHhUttr  of 
mortgages  Of  vessels  enroUod  and  licsfisi^ 
s&p«rSedes  ths  legislaiioii  Of  th«  SUtes  Ott 
the  snbjeot  White's  Batik  ».  Sftiith,  7 
WalL  64(l<  The  power  Of  thO  rbddftd 
government  to  nudco  improvetootati  ifl 
nAVigable  Waters,  when  called  into  exer* 
dsst  is  not  only  paramonut  btit  exeliiaivsk 
ITflited  Statee  v.  Dttlnth,  1  DUlOtti  469. 

A  feriew  of  the  Cisea  wiU  shoWi  thst 
Of  late  the  SnpfOme  Coorl  hm  iM)glii>ed 
a  clear  distinction  botWfteil  thoM  cases  ia 
Which  8Ute  Mgnlatioiis  iio  odmissiblo^ 
iad  those  ill  which  they  IM  lioti    Whst- 


ereif  subjects  of  tho  powOt  ovor  ootailneree 
ait)  In  theii*  chartuiter  liatlona],  oi^  admit 
of  oOO  nnifortn  system  or  plan  of  regolA^ 
tioO,  Hie  to  hi  ti^^ed  is  Withiii  thO  ot« 
dtisivO  00hth>i  of  CongtasS  $  btit  other 
snljeots,  which  areio  be  regolited  in  View 
of  locAl  d^lmstailced  and  i'acts.  And 
Which  eah  ttSnAlly  be  bMt  l«gnlated  by 
StAte  l«gUlStloii,  aie,  tmtU  Oongi«s4  a<iii 
in  thi  nlittel^i  subject  to  su6h  legislatiotu 
Itt  this  kM  antegory  belobg  tho  ri^U^ 
Uon  Of  ftiitii,  tho  constmctioil  Of  bHdges 
OVOlf  nnvigablO  WatOM,  ihd  the  likO. 
See  Cfaridkll  «.  KeVadi,  6  Will.  42 1 
dteom^lt^  66,  ifi  PortWaMeU^  Id.  SI ; 
tt  pifto  NtNId,  18  W4IL  ^  ;  ShOilock 
iH  Ailing;  03  U.  B.  M.    C. 

{d)  iei  CttMwell  if.  AiheHOaH  Rttiftl^ 
Bridge  Cbii  118  Vk  t  io6i  Miller  «. 
Now  Yoft,  100  It.  8.  885*  EscaOabA 
C04 1,  Chicago,  lot  U.  a  6t8  i  itobile 
#.  KimbaU,  102  tJ.  S.  691 ;  Welton  v. 
Missonri,  01  U.  ^  276  {  HendersoO  «. 
If eWTortt,  02  U.  8.  250 ,'  Pondd  V.  furok, 
06  U.  8.  460 ;  QilmaA  if.  Phihkdetphhl,  8 
Wall  71t 
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trade  and  fisheries,  within,  as  well  as  without  any  State,  wher- 
ever it  is  connected  with  the  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any 
other  State,  or  with  foreign  nations.^  (a)    It  extends  to  the  regu- 

1  OibboDB  V.  Ogdeo,  9  Wheat.  R.  189  to  198 ;  IiL  211  to  216 ;  1  Tack.  Blaek. 
Oomm.  App.  247  to  249  ;  Id.  260. 


(a)  See  alao  The  Chiuui,  2  Story  C. 
0.  466 ;  The  Wibon,  1  Brock.  428  ; 
United  Stotee  «.  Coomhe,  12  Pet  72 ; 
and  caiea  cited  in  note  to  §  1072,  anU. 
And  acts  done  on  land  which  inter- 
fere with,  obstract,  or  prerent  oommeroe 
or  navigation,  may  be  made  'poniah* 
able  by  act  of  Congreee  under  its  gen- 
eral authority  to  make  all  lawa  neceesaiy 
and  proper  to  execute  ita  delegated 
powers.   United  States  v.  Coombs,  supra. 

The  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
more  recent  esse  of  Yeazie  v.  Moor,  14 
How.  668.  In  the  former  the  laws  of 
New  York,  which  assumed  to  grant  to 
certain  parties  the  exclusive  right  to  nav- ' 
igate  all  the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  State,  with  boats  propelled  by 
steam,  for  a  term  of  years,  were  declared 
inoperative  as  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  regulating  the  coasting 
trade,  and  consequently  4)ould  not  re- 
strain vessels  licensed  to  carry  on  the 
coasting  trade  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  from  navigating  those 
waters  in  the  prosecution  of  that  trade. 
In  the  latter  case  a  similar  exclusive  right 
to  navigate  the  upper  waters  of  a  river 
lying  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  granting  it,  separated  from  tidal 
waters  by  falls  impassable  for  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  not  forming  a  part  of  any 
continuous  track  of  commerce  between 
two  or  more  States,  or  with  a  foreign 
country,  was  held  not  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  says :  — 

"  Taking  the  term  '  commerce  *  in  ita 
broadest  acceptation,  supposing  it  to  em- 
brace not  merely  traffic,  but  the  means 
and  vehicles  by  which  it  is  prosecuted. 


can  it  properly  be  made  to  include  ob- 
jecta  and  purpoees  such  as  those  contem- 
plated by  the  law  under  review  I  Com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  must  signify 
commerce  which  in  some  sense  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  those  nations; 
transactions  which  either  immediately, 
or  at  some  stage  of  their  progress,  must 
be  extra-territorial.  The  phrase  can 
never  be  applied  to  transactions  wholly 
internal,  between  dtisens  of  the  same 
community,  or  to  a  polity  and  laws 
whose  ends  and  purposes  and  operations 
are  restricted  to  the  territory  and  soil 
and  jurisdiction  of  such  community. 
Nor  can  it  be  properly  concluded  that, 
because  the  products  of  domestic  enter- 
prise in  agriculture  or  manufactures,  or 
in  the  arts,  may  ultimately  become  the 
subjects  of  foreign  commerce,  that  the 
control  of  the  means  or  the  encourage- 
ments by  which  enterprise  is  fostered  and 
protected,  is  legitimately  within  the  im- 
port of  the  phrase  '  foreign  commerce,'  or 
fairly  implied  in  any  investiture  of  the 
power  to  regulate  such  commerce.  A 
pretension  as  far-reaching  as  this  would 
extend  to  contracts  between  citizen  and 
citizen  of  the  same  State,  would  control 
the  pursuits  of  the  planter,  the  grazier, 
the  manufincturer,  the  mechanic,  the  im- 
mense operations  of  the  collieries  and 
mines  and  furnaces  of  the  country ;  for 
there  is  not  one  of  those  avocations,  the 
results  of  which  may  not  become-the  sub- 
jects of  foreign  commerce,  and  be  borne, 
either  by  turnpikes,  canals,  or  railroads, 
from  point  to  point  within  the  several 
States,  towards  an  ultimate  destination, 
like  the  one  above  mentioned.  Such  a 
pretension  would  effectually  prevent  or  par- 
alyze every  effort  at  internal  improvement 
by  the  several  States ;  for  it  cannot  be 
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lation  and  goyemment  of  seamen  on  board  of  American  ships ; 

and  to  conferring  privileges  upon  ships  built  and  owned  in 

the  United  States  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade.  ^  (a)    It 

1  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  258. 


sapposed  that  ike  Stales  would  exkanst 
their  capital  and  their  credit  in  the  con- 
struction of  turnpikes,  canals,  and  rail- 
roads, the  remuneration  derlrable  from 
which,  and  all  control  over  which,  might 
he  immediately  wrested  from  them,  be- 
cause such  public  works  would  be  facili- 
ties for  a  commerce  which,  whilst  arailing 
itself  of  those  facilities,  was  unquestion- 
ably internal,  although  intermediately  or 
ultimately  it  might  become  foreign. 

"  The  rule  here  given  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  equally 
excludes  from  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce between  the  States  and  the  Jipdian 
tribes  the  control  over  turnpikes,  canals^ 
or  railroads,  or  the  clearing  and  deepen- 
ing of  watercourses  ezdusiTely  within 
the  States,  or  the  management  of  the 
transportation  upon  and  by  means  of  such 
improvements.  In  truth,  the  power  rest* 
ed  in  Congress  by  art  1,  sect  8  of  the 
Constitation,  was  not  designed  to  op- 
erate upon  matters  like  those  embraced 
in  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
which  are  essentiaUy  local  in  their  nature 
and  extent.  The  deaign  and  oljeot  of 
that  power,  as  evinced  in  the  history  of 
the  Constitution,  was  to  establish  a  psr- 
feet  equality  amongst  the  several  States 
as  to  commercial  rights,  and  to  prevent 
uigust  and  invidious  distinctions  which 
local  jealousies  or  local  and  partial  in- 
terests might  be  disposed  to  Introduce 
and  maintain.  These  were  the  views 
pressed  upon  the  public  attention  by  the 
advocates  for  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  in  accordance  therewith  have 
been  the  expositions  of  this  instrument 
propounded  by  this  court,  in  decisions 
quoted  by  counsel  on  either  side,  of  this 
cause,  though  differently  applied  l^  them. 
FMb  The  Federalist,  Nos.  7  and  11,  and 
the  cases  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat 
1;   New  York  v.  MUn,   11  Pet   108; 


Brown  v.  The  State  of  Maryland*  12 
Wheat  410 ;  and  The  license  Csses  in 
5  How.  604." 

And  alluding  to  the  fiict  that  the  party 
oontesting  the  validity  of  the  State  law 
had  procured  a  coasting  license  under  the 
laws  of  Congress,  he  adds  :  — 

"  The  fact  of  procuring  from  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Bangor  a  license  to 
prosecute  the  coasting  trade  for  the  boat 
placed  upon  the  Penobscot  by  the  plain- 
tiff in  error  (The  Governor  Dana),  does 
not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
rights  or  condition  of  the  parties.  These 
remain  precisely  as  they  would  have  stood 
had  no  such  license  been  obtained.  A 
license  to  prosecute  the  coasting  trade  is 
a  Warrant  to  traverse  the  waters  washing 
or  boonding  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  license  oonveys  no  privi- 
lege to  use  free  of  toUs,  or  of  any  condi- 
tion whatsoever,  the  canals  oonstructed 
by  a  State,  or  the  watercourses  partaking 
of  the  character  of  canals  exclusively 
within  the  interior  of  a  State,  and  made 
practicable  for  navigation  by  the  funds  of 
the  State,  or  by  privileges  she  may  have 
conferred  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  end.  The  attempt  to  use  a  coasting 
license  for  a  purpose  like  this,  Ib,  in  the 
first  place,  a  departure  from  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  document  itself  and  an 
abuse  wholly  beyond  the  object  and  the 
powerof  the  government  in  granting  it" 

Supporting  this  case,  see  Withers  p. 
Buckley,  80  How.  84. 

That  the  States  may  improve  their  navi- 
gable waters  and  chaige  tolls  upon  the  use 
of  the  improvement  see  further,  Spooner 
V.  McConnell,  1  McLean,  887  ;  Palmer  v. 
Commissionets  of  Cuyahoga  County,  8 
McLean,  887 ;  Kellogg  v.  Union  Co.,  18 
Conn.  7;  Thames  Bank  v.  Lovell,  18 
Conn.  600. 

(a)  See  other  cases  referred  to  in  note 
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extends  to  quarantine  laws  and  pilotage  lawa,  and  wrecks  of  the 
tea.^  (a)  It  extends  as  well  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  engaged 
In  carrying  passengers,  and  whether  steam  vessels  or  of  any 
other  description,  as  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  engaged  in 
traffic  and  general  coasting  business.^  It  extends  to  the  laying 
of  embargoes,  as  well  on  domestic  as  on  foreign  voyages.'  It 
extends  to  the  construction  of  light-houses,  the  placing  of  buoys 
and  beacons,  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation  in  creeks, 
rivers,  sounds,  and  bays,  and  the  establishment  of  securities  to 
navigation  against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean,  (b)  It  extends  also 
to  the  designation  of  particular  port  or  ports  of  entry  and  deliv- 
ery for  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce.^  These  powers  have 
been  actually  exerted  by  the  national  government  under  a  sjrstem 
of  laws,  many  of  which  commenced  with  the  early  establishment 
of  the  Gonstitution;  and  they  have  continued  unquestioned  unto 
our  day,  if  not  to  the  utmost  range  of  their  reach,  at  least  to 
that  of  their  ordinary  application.^ 

§  1076.  Many  of  the  like  powers  have  been  applied  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  foreign  commerce.  The  commercitJ  system  of  the 
United  States  has  also  been  employed  sometimes  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue;  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  prohibition;  some- 
times for  the  purpose  of  retaliation  and  commercial  reciprocity ; 
sometimes  to  lay  embargoes;^  sometimes  to  encourage  domestic 
navigation,  and  the  shipping  and  mercantile  Interest,  by  boun- 

^  0  Whett  R.  20S,  204, 1^05, 206,  207,  208 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  261,  262. 
<  0  Wheat  R.  214,  215  to  221. 

•  9  Wheat  R.  191,  192 ;  1  KenVi  Ccmm.  Lect  19,  pp.  404,  406. 
«  1  Tack.  Black.  Comia.  App.  249,  261 ;  9  Wheat  R.  208,  209. 

•  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  hia  celebrated  argament  on  the  national  hank  (28  Feb.  1791)| 
enttmefaies  the  (bllowing  aa  within  the  power  to  regalate  commerce,  yiz.,  the  regula* 
tTon  of  policies  of  inaarance^  of  ealyage  npon  goods  foond  at  soa,  and  the  diapoaition 
of  snch  goods  ;  the  regulation  of  pUots ;  and  the  regulation  of  bills  of  exchange  drawa 
by  one  merchant  npon  a  merchant  of  another  State ;  and,  of  course,  the  regulation  of 
foreign  bills  of  exchange.    1  Hamttton's  Works,  184. 

•  Sergeant  on  Const  Law,  ch.  28  (ch.  80,  2d  edit^. 

to  I  1072,  iupra.    The  power  does  not  668.    Compare  with  The  Daniel  Ball,  10 

extend  to  the  navigation  of  a  river  which  WaU.  667.> 

is  wholly  within  a  State,  and  is  aepa-  (a)  Bat  upon  these  subjects  the  power 

fated  from  tide  water  by  an  impaiHibU  is  not  exclusive.    See  Oooley  v.  Board  of 

lUV  and  which  consequently  forms  no  Wardens,  12  How.  819  ;  The  Jamea  Gray 

part  of  any  continuous  track  of  com*  v.  The  John  Frsser,  21  How.  184.     - 

meroe  between  States  or  with  a  foreign  {b)  Pennsylvania  Vr  Wheeling  Bridge 

ooontry*     Yeasie   p.    Moor,   14    How.  Oo<|  18  How.  421. 
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ties,  by  discriminating  duties,  and  bj  special  preferences  and 
privileges ;  ^  and  sometimes  to  regulate  intercourse  with  a  view  to 
mere  political  objects,  such  as  to  repel  aggressions,  increase  the 
pressure  of  war,  or  vindicate  the  rights  of  neutral  sovereignty* 
In  all  these  cases,  the  right  and  duty  have  been  conceded  to  the 
national  government  by  the  unequivocal  voice  of  the  people. 

§  1077.  A  question  has  been  recently  made,  whether  Congress 
have  a  constitutional  authority  to  apply  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  protecting  domes* 
tic  manufactures*  It  is  not  denied  that  Congress  may,  incident^ 
ally,  in  its  arrangements  for  revenue,  or  to  countervail  foreign 
restrictions,  encourage  the  growth  of  domestic  manufactures* 
But  it  is  earnestly  and  strenuously  insisted  that,  under  the  color 
of  regulating  commerce.  Congress  have  no  right  permanently  to 
prohibit  any  importations,  or  to  tax.  any  unreasonably  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  home  market  to  the  domestic  manufact* 
urer,  as  they  thereby  destroy  the  commerce  entrusted  to  them 
to  regulate,  and  foster  an  interest  with  which  they  have  no  con- 
stitutional  power  to  interfere.' )  This  opinion  Constitutes  the 
leading  doctrine  of  several  States  in  the  Union  at  the  present 
moment,  and  is  maintained  as  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
Union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  earnestly  Imd  strenuously 
maintained  that  Congress  does  possess  the  constitutional  power 
to  encourage  and  protect  manufactures  by  appropriate  regulations 
of  commerce ;  and  that  the  opposite  opinion  is  destructive  of  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Union,  and  would  annihilate  its  value^ 

§  1078.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  indispensable 
to  review  the  grounds  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  each  party  is 
maintained,  and  to  sift  them  to  the  bottom;  since  it  cannot  \A 
disguised,  that  the  controversy  still  agitates*  all  America^  and 
marks  the  divisions  of  party  by  the  strongest  lines,  both  geo^ 
graphical  and  political,  which  have  ever  been  seen  since  the  es^ 
tablishment  of  the  national  government 

§  1079.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  doctrine  is  maintained, 
that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  cannot  be  constitutionally 
applied,  as  a  means  directly  to  encourage  domestic  manufact- 
ures, has  been  in  part  already  adverted  to  in  considering  the  ex« 
tent  of  tho  power  to  lay  taxes*    It  is  proper^  however,  to  present 

.      1  See  1  Blliofi  Debates,  144. 

•  See  Address  of  the  Philadelphia  Free  TMde  Gonteiiiioii,  in  Sept  and  Oct  1831. 
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it  entire  in  its  present  connection.  It  is  to  the  following  effect: 
The  Constitution  is  one  of  limited  and  enumerated  powers ;  and 
none  of  them  can  be  rightfully  exercised  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
objects  specified  in  those  powers.  It  is  not  disputed  that  when 
the  power  is  given,  aU  the  appropriate  means  to  carry  it  into 
effect  are  included.  vNeither  is  it  disputed  that  the  laying  of 
duties  is,  or  may  be  an  appropriate  means  of  regulating  com- 
merce.v^  But  the  question  is  a  very  different  one,  whether,  under 
pretence  of  an  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  Con- 
gress may  in  fact  impose  duties  for  objects  wholly  distinct  from 
commerce./  The  question  comes  to  this,  whether  a  power  exclu- 
sively for  the  regulation  of  commerce  is  a  power  for  the  regula- 
tion of  manufactures  ?  The  statement  of  such  a  question  would 
seem  to  involve  its  own  answer.  Oan  a  power  granted  for  one 
purpose  be  transferred  to  another  ?  If  it  can,  where  is  the  lim- 
itation in  the  Constitution  ?  Are  not  commerce  and  manufact^ 
ures  as  distinct  as  commerce  and  agriculture  ?  If  they  are,  how 
can  a  power  to.l*egulate  one  arise  from  a  power  to  regulate  the 
other  7  It  is  true  that  commerce  and  manufactures  are,  or  may 
be,  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  A  regulation  of  one 
may  injuriously  or  beneficially  affect  the  other.  But  that  is 
not  the  point  !n  controversy.  It  is,  whether  Congress  has  a 
right  to  regulate  that  which  is  not  committed  to  it,  under  a 
power  which  is  committed  to  it,  simply  because  there  is  or  may 
be  an  intimate  connection  between  the  powers.  If  this  were  ad- 
mitted, the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Congress  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary  and  nugatory.  Agriculture,  colonies,  capital, 
machinery,  the  wages  of  labor,  the  profits  of  stock,  the  rents  of 
land,  the  punctual  performance  of  contracts,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  would  all  be  within  the  scope  of  the  power ;  for  all 
of  them  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  commerce.  The  result 
would  be,  that  the  powers  of  Congress  would  embrace  the  widest 
extent  of  legislative  functions,  to  the  utter  demolition  of  all  con- 
stitutional boundaries  between  the  State  and  national  govern- 
ments. When  duties  are  laid,  not  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but 
of  retaliation  and  restriction,  to  countervail  foreign  restrictions, 
they  are  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  power,  as  a  regulation 
of  commerce.^  But  when  laid  to  encourage  manufactures,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it     The  power  to  regulate  manufact- 

i  AiUe,i  1069,  pod,  ilOS7. 
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urea  is  no  more  confided  to  GongresB  than  the  power  to  interfere^ 
with  the  systemB  of  education,  the  poor  laws,  or  the  road  laws  of 
the  States.  It  is  notorious  that,  in  the  convention,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  a  power  to  encour- 
age manufactures ;  but  it  was  withheld.  ^  Instead  of  granting  the 
power  to  CongresSi  permission  was  given  to  the  States  to  impose 
duties,  with  the  consent  of  that  body,  to  encourage  their  own 
manufactures;  and  thus,  in  the  true  spirit  of  justice,  imposing 
the  burden  on  those  who  were  to  be  benefited.  It  is  true  that 
Congress  may,  incidentally,  when  laying  duties  for  revenue, 
consult  the  other  interests  of  the  country.  They  may  so  arrange 
the  details  as  indirectly  to  aid  manufactures.  And  this  is  the 
whole  extent  to  which  Congress  has  ever  gone  until  the  tariffs 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  present  controversy.  The  former 
precedents  of  Congress  are  not^  even  if  admitted  to  be  authori- 
tative, applicable  to  the  question  now  presented.' 

§  1080.  The  reasoning  of  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine 
that  Congress  has  authority  to  apply  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce to  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  encouraging  domestic 
manufactures,  is  t&  the  following  effect:  The  power  to  regulate 
commerce  being  in  its  terms  unlimited,  includes  all  means  ap- 
propriate to  the  end,  and  all  means  which  have  been  usually  ex- 
erted under  the  power.  No  one  can  doubt  or  deny  that  a  power 
to  regulate  trade  involves  a  power  to  tax  it'  It  is  a  familiar 
mode,  recognized  in  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  was  known 
and  admitted  by  the  United  States  while  they  were  colonies,  and 
has  ever  since  been  acted  upon  without  opposition  or  question. 
The  American  colonies  wholly  denied  the  authority  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  to  tax  them,  except  as  a  regulation  of  commerce ; 
but  they  admitted  this  exercise  of  power  as  legitimate  and  un- 

>  A  propositioii  was  referred  to  the  eommittee  of  detdls  end  reriMon,  **  to  eeteblish 
pablic  inttitationa,  rewerde,  and  immnnitiea,  for  the  promotion  of  agricultnre,  oom- 
meree,  trade,  and  nmnnfaeturea.*'  The  oommlttee  never  reported  on  it  Jonmal  of 
Convention,  p.  Stfl. 

*  The  above  aigamenta  and  reasoning  have  been  gathered,  aa  far  aa  ooald  be^ 
from  docnmenta  admitted  to  be  of  high  anthority  \3y  those  who  maintain  the  reatrio* 
tire  doctrine.  See  the  exposition  and  protest  of  tiie  Sonth  Oarolina  legiriatnre,  in 
Dee.  1828,  attribated  to  Mr.  Vice-President  Galhonn  ;  the  Addreaa  of  the  Free  Trade 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  Oct  1881,  attribated  to  Mr.  Attorney-General  Berrien ; 
the  Oration  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dreyton  on  the  4th  of  July,  1881 ;  and  the  Speech  ci 
Mr.  Senator  Hayne,  9th  of  Jan.  188S.    See  also  4  Jeirerson's  Corresp.  481. 

>  AnU,  §  1078. 
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questionable.  The  distinotion  waa  with  difficulty  maintained  in 
practice  between  laws  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  by  way  of 
taxation  and.  laws  which  were  made  for  mere  monopoly  or  re* 
Btriction,  when  they  incidentally  produced  revenue.^  And  it  is 
certain  that  the  main  and  admitted  object  of  parliamentary  reg- 
ulations of  trade  with  the  colonies  was  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain.  Other  nations  have,  in  like 
manner,  for  like  purposes,  exercised  the  like  power.  So  that 
there  is  no  novelty  in  the  use  of  the  power,  and  no  stretch  in  the 
range  of  the  power.  i 

§  1081.  Indeed  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  doctrine  admit 
that  the  power  may  be  applied  so  as  incidentally  to  give  protec- 
tion to  manufactures,  when  revenue  is  the  principal  design ;  and 
that  it  may  also  be  applied  to  countervail  the  injurious  regular 
tions  of  foreign  powers,  when  there  is  no  design  of  revenue. 
These  concessions  admit,  then,  that  the  regulations  of  commerce 
are  not  wholly  for  purposes  of  revenue,  or  wholly  confined  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  considered  per  9e.  If  this  be  true,  then 
other  objects  may  enter  into  commercial  regulations ;  and,  if  so, 
what  restraint  is  there  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  objects 
to  which  they  may  reach,  which  does  not  resolve  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency  and  policy  ?  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  power 
given  for  one  purpose  cannot  be  perverted  to  purposes  wholly  op- 
posite, or  beside  its  legitimate  scope.  But  what  perversion  is 
there  in  applying  a  power  to  the  very  purposes  to  which  it  has 
been  usually  applied  7  Under  such  circumstances,  does  not  the 
grant  of  the  power,  without  restriction,  concede  that  it  may  bo 
legitimately  applied  to  such  purposes  7  If  a  different  intent  had 
existed,  would  not  titiat  intent  be  manifested  by  some  correspond** 
ing  limitation  7 

§  1082.  Now  it  is  well  known  that,  in  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing nations  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  has  embraced 
practically  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  It  is  believed 
that  not  a  single  exception  can  be  named.  So,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  power  has  always  been  understood  in  Great  Britain, 
from  which  we  derive  our  parentage,  our  laws,  our  language, 

X  See  Mr.  KftdiAon'i  Utter  to  Mr.  QtbeU,  18th  Sept  1828 1  Mr.  YerpUmok'a  Lettor 
to  QoL  DrRytoQ,  iu  1881 ;  AddreM  of  the  New  York  ConTontion  in  iiiTor  of  Domestic 
Indurtry,  NoTember,  1881,  pp,  ia»  18..14|  8  Whett.B.  ^2i  1  Pitk,  Hiit.  oh.  8, 
pp.  98  to  108. 
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and  our  notions  upon  commercial  subjects.  Such  was  oonfessedlj 
the  notion  of  the  different  States  in  the  Union  under  the  confed- 
eration, and  before  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution. 
One  known  object  of  the  policy  of  the  manufacturing  States  then 
was,  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  their  manufactures  by 
regulations  of  commerce.^  And  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  a 
source  of  constant  difficulty  and  discontent;  not  because  im^ 
proper  of  itself,  but  because  it  bore  injuriously  upon  the  com- 
mercial arrangements  of  other  States.  The  want  of  uniformity 
in  tlie  regulations  of  commerce  was  a  source  of  perpetual  strife 
'  and  dissatisfaction,  of  inequalities  and  rivalries,  and  retaliations 
among  the  States.  When  the  Oonstitution  was  framed,  no  one 
ever  imagined  that  the  power  of  protection  of  manufactures  was 
to  be  taken  away  from  all  the  States,  and  yet  not  delegated  to 
the  Union.  The  very  suggestion  would  of  itself  have  been  fatal 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  manufacturing  States 
would  never  have  acceded  to  it  upon  any  such  terms ;  and  the^y 
never  could,  without  the  power,  have  safely  acceded  to  it,  for  it 
would  have  sealed  their  ruin.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply 
to  the  agricultural  States ;  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  with 
a  view  to  encourage  domestic  agriculture,  is  just  as  important, 
and  just  as  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  just  as  much 
an  application  of  the  power,  as  the  protection  or  encouragement 
of  nianiiractiirofl.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  been  solicitous  solely  to  advance 
and  encourage  commerce,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  which  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  an  unequivocal  preponderance 
tliroughout  the  Union.  It  is  manifest,  from  contemporaneous 
documents,  that  one  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  encourage 
manufactures  and  agriculture  by  this  very  use  of  the  power.* 

§  1083.  The  terms,  then,  of  the  Constitution  are  sufficiently 
large  to  embrace  the  power;  the  practice  of  other  nations,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  American  States,  has  been 

1  1  Amorican  Museum,  16. 

>  1  EHiots  Debates,  74,  75,  76,  77,  115 ;  8  EUioi's  Debates,  81,  82,  88 ;  S  Amer. 
Museum,  871,  872,  878  ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  62,  664,  656,  557 ;  The  Federalist,  Nob. 
12,  41 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  287,  288 ;  1  American  Museum,  16,  282,  289, 
429,  432 ;  Id.  484,  486 ;  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  in  1791 ;  4  EUiot's  De- 
bates, App^  851  to  854. 
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to  use  it  in  this  manner;  and  this  exercise  of  it  was  one  of  the 
very  grounds  upon  which  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution 
was  urged  and  vindicated.  The  argument^  then,  in  its  favor 
would  seem  to  be  absolutely  irresistible  under  this  aspect  But 
there  are  other  very  weighty  considerations  which  enforce  it 

§  1084.    In  the  first  place,  if  Congress  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  encourage  domestic   manufactures  by  regulations   of 
commerce,  the  power  is  annihilated  for  the  whole  nation.     The 
States  are  deprived  of  it;  they  have  made  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  it;  and  yet  it  exists  not  in  the  national  government     It  is, 
then,  a  mere  nonentity.     Such  a  policy,  voluntarily  adopted  by 
a  free  people,  in  subversion  of  some  of  their  dearest  rights  and 
interests,  would  be  most  extraordinary  in  itself,  witliout  any  as- 
signable motive  or  reason  for  so  great  a  sacrifice,  and  utterly 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  world.  ^  No  man  can  doubt 
that  domestic  agriculture  and  manufactures  may  be  most  essen- 
tially promoted  and  protected  by  regulations  of  commerce.     No 
man  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  usual,  and  generally  the  most 
efficient  means  of  producing  those  results^  No  man  can  question 
that,  in  these  great  objects,  the  different  States  of  America  have 
as  deep  a  stake  and  as  vital  interests  as  any  other  nation.    Why, 
then,  should  the  power  be  surrendered  and  annihilated  ?    It  would 
produce  the  most  serious  mischiefs  at  home,  and  would  secure 
the  most  complete  triumph  over  us  by  foreign  nations.     It  would 
introduce  and  perpetuate  national  debility,  if  not  national  ruin. 
/  A  foreign  nation  might,  as  a  conqueror,  impose  u]K)u  us  ihis 
I  restraint  as  a  badge  of  dependence  and  a  sacrifice  of  sovereignty, 
)  to  subserve  its  own  interests ;  but  that  we  should  impose  it  upon 
ourselves,  is  inconceivable.     The  achievement  of  our  indepen- 
dence was  almost  worthless,  if  such  a  system  was  to  be  puraued. 
It  would  bo  in  effect  a  perpetuation  of  that  very  system  of  monop- 
oly, of  encouragement  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  depression 
of  domestic  industry,  which  was  so  much  complained  of  during 
our  colonial  dependence,  and  which  kept  all  America  in  a  state 
of  poverty  and  slavish  devotion  to  British  interests.  ^  Under  such 
circumstances  the  Constitution  would  be  established,  not  for  the 
purposes  avowed  in  the  preamble,  but  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
and  advancement  of  foreign  nations,  to  aid  their  manufactures 
and  sustain  their  agriculture.  >  Suppose  cotton,   rice,  tobacco, 
wheats  com,  sugar,  and  other  raw  materials  could  be  or  should 
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hereafter  be  abundantly  produced  in  foreign  countries,  under  the 
fostering  hands  of  their  governments,  by  bounties  and  commer- 
cial regulations,  so  as  to  become  cheaper  with  such  aids  than  our 
own;  are  all  our  markets  to  be  opened  to  such  products  without 
any  restraint,  simply  because  we  may  not  want  revenue,  to  the 
ruin  of  our  products  and  industry  7  Is  America  ready  to  give! 
everything  to  Europe,  without  any  equivalent;  and  take,  in  rej 
turn,  whatever  Europe  may  choose  to  give,  upon  its  own  terms  \ 
The  most  servile  provincial  dependence  could  not  do  more  evils. 
Of  what  consequence  would  it  be  that  the  national  government 
could  not  tax  our  exports,  if  foreign  governments  might  tax  them 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  so  as  to  favor  their  own,  and  thus  to 
supply  us  with  the  same  articles  by  the  overwhelming  depression 
of  our  own  by  foreign  taxation  ?  When  it  is  recollected  -with 
What  extreme  discontent  and  reluctant  obedience  the  British  col- 
onial restrictions  were  enforced  in  the  manufacturing  and  navi* 
gating  States,  while  they  were  colonies,  it  is  incredible  itfhat  they 
should  be  willing  to  adopt  a  government  which  Should  or  might 
entail  upon  them  equal  evils  in  perpetuity.  ^Commerce  itself 
would  ultimately  be  as  great  a  sufferer  by  such  a  system  as  the 
other  domestic  interests.  ^  It  would  languish,  if  it  did  not  perish. 
Let  any  man  ask  himself  if  New  England  or  the  Middle  States 
would  ever  have  consented  to  ratify  a  constitution  whjch  would 
afford  no  protection  to  their  manufactures  or  home. industry^  If 
the  Constitution  was  ratified  under  the  belief,  sedulously  propa* 
gated  on  all  sides,  that  such  protection  was  afforded,  would  it 
not  now  be  a  fraud  upon  the  whole  people  to  give  a  different  con-^. 
struction  to  its  powers  7 

§  1086.  It  is  idle  to  say  that,  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
the  States  may  lay  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  to  favor  their 
own  domestic  manufactures.  In  the  first  place,  if  Congresscould 
constitutionally  give  such  consent  for  such  a  purpose,  which  has 
been  doubted,^  they  would  have  a  right  to  refuse  such  consent, 
and  would  certainly  refuse  it,  if  the  result  would  be  what  the  ad- 
vocates of  free  ti*ade  contend  for.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  be 
utterly  impracticable  with  such  consent  to  protect  their  manu- 
factures by  any  such  local  regulations.  To  be  of  any  valu^,  they 
must  be  ^neral  and  uniform  through  th.e  nation.     This  js  not  a 

1  See  Mr.  ModiBon's  Letter  to  Mr.  Oabell,  18th  Sept  1828 ;  4  ElUot's  DeUtes» 
App.  845. 
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matter  of  theory.  Oar  whole  experience  under  the  confedera- 
tion established  bejond  all  controversj  the  utter  local  fatility, 
and  even  the  general  mischiefs  of  independent  State  legislation 
upon  such  a  subject  It  famished  one  of  the  strongest  grounds 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution^^ 

§  1086*  In  the  next  place,  if  reyenue  be  the  sole  legitimate 
object  of  an  impost,  and  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures be  not  within  the  scope  of  the  power  of  regulating  trade, 
it  would  follow,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  that  no  monopoliz- 
ing or  unequal  regulations  of  foreign  nations  could  be  counter- 
acted. Under  such  circumstances,  neither  the  staple  articles  of 
subsistence,  nor  the  essential  implements  for  the  public  safety, 
could  be  adequately  insured  or  protected  at  home  by  our  regula- 
tions of  commerce.  The  duty  might  be  wholly  unnecessary  for 
revenue ;  and,  incidentally,  it  might  even  check  revenue.  But, 
if  Congress  may,  in  arrangements  for  revenue,  incidentally  and 
designedly  protect  domestic  manufactures,  what  ground  is  there 
to  suggest  that  they  may  not  incorporate  this  design  through  the 
whole  system  of  duties,  and  select  and  arrange  them  accord- 
ingly ?  There  is  no  constitutional  measure  by  which  to  graduate 
how  much  shall  be  assessed  for  revenue,  and  how  much  for  en- 
couragement of  home  industry.  And  no  system  ever  yet  adopted 
has  attempted,  and  in  all  probability  none  hereafter  adopted  will 
attempt,  wholly  to  sever  the  one  object  from  the  other.  The  con* 
stitutional  objection  in  this  view  is  purely  speculative,  regarding 
only  future  possibilities^ 

§  1087.  But  if  it  be  conceded,  as  it  is,  that  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  includes  the  power  of  laying  duties  to  counter- 
vail the  regulations  and  restrictions  of  foreign  nations,  then 
what  limits  are  to  be  assigned  to  this  use  of  the  power  7  *  If  their 
commercial  regulations,  either  designedly  or  incidentally,  do 
promote  their  own  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  injuriously 
affect  ours,  why  may  not  Congress  apply  a  remedy  coextensive 
with  the  evil  ?  If  Congress  have,  as  cannot  be  denied,  the  choice 
of  the  means,  they  may  countervail  the  regulations,  not  only  by 
the  exercise  of  the  lex  talianis  in  the  same  way,  but  in  any 
other  way  conducive  to  the  same  end.     If  Great  Britain  by  com- 

i  Mr.  Madiaon's  Letter  to  Mr.  Cebell,  18th  Sept  1828  ;  4  ElUot's  Debates,  App. 
845. 
<»  See  The  Federeliat*  Koe.  U,  18.    See  ante,  1 1079. 
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mercial  regulations  restricts  the  introduction  of  our  staple  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  into  her  own  territories,  and  levies  pro- 
hibitory duties,  why  may  not  Congress  apply  the  same  rule  to  her 
staple  products  and  manufactures,  and  secure  the  same  market  to 
ourselves  7    The  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  right  to  retaliate  ( 
foreign  restrictions  or  foreign  policy  by  commercial  regulations  I 
is  admitted,  the  question,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent  it  I 
shall  be  applied,  is  a  matter  of  legislative  discretion,  and  not  of  \ 
constitutional  autliorlty.    Whenever  commercial  restrictions  and 
regulations  shall  cease  all  over  the  world,  'so  far  as  they  favor 
the  nation  adopting  them,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
what  America  ought  to  do  in  her  own  regulations  of  commerce, 
which  are  designed  to  protect  \ier  own  industry  and  counteract 
such  favoritism.     It  will  then  become  a  question  not  of  power, 
but  of  policy,  ^uch  a  state  of  things  has  never  yet  existed.     In 
fact,  the  concession,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  may 
embrace  other  objects  than  revenue,  or  even  than  commerce  iirh 
self,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  foundation  of  the  argument  on  the 
other  side. 

§  1088.  Besides,  the  power  is  to  regulate  comment  And  in 
what  manner  regulate  it?  Why  does  the  power  involve  the 
right  to  lay  duties  ?  ^^  Simply  because  it  is  a  common  means  of 
executing  the  power.  If  so,  why  does  not  the  same  right  exist 
as  to  all  other  means  equally  common  and  appropriate  ?  Why 
docs  the  power  involve  a  right  not  only  to  lay  duties,  but  to  lay 
duties  for  revenuej  and  not  merely  for  the  regulation  and  restric- 
tion of  commerce,  considered  per  %e  f  No  other  answer  can  be 
given  but  that  revenue  is  an  incident  to  such  an  exercise  of  the 
power.  It  jQows  from,  and  docs  not  create  the  power.  It  may 
constitute  the  motive  for  the  exercise  of  the  power,  just  as  any 
other  cause  may;  as,  for  instance,  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
trade,  or  the  retaliation  of  foreign  monopoly;  but  it  does  not 
constitute  the  power. 

§  1089.  Now,  the  motive  of  the  grant  of  the  power  is  not  even 
alluded  to  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  even  stated  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  promote  and  encourage  domestic  naviga- 
tion and  trade.  A  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not  necessarily 
a  power  to  advance  its  interests.  It  may  in  given  cases  suspend 
its  operations  and  restrict  its  advancement  and  scope.     Yet  no 

1  8m  wnUt  IS  1060,  1079,  1087. 
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man  oyer  yet  doubted  the  right  of  Congress  to  lay  duties  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  domestic  navigation,  whether  in  the  form  of 
tonnage  duties,  or  other  preferenQes  and  privileges,  either  in  the 
foreign  trade,  or  coasting  trade,  or  fisheries.  ^  It  is  as  certain 
as  anything  human  can  be,  that  the  sole  object  of  Congress,  in 
securing  the  vast  privileges  to  American  built  ships,  by  such 
preferences,  and  privileges,  and  tonnage  duties,  was,  to  encour- 
age the  domestic  manufacture  of  ships,  and  all  the  dependent 
branches  of  business.*  It  speaks  out  in  the  language  of  all  their 
laws,  and  has  been  as  constantly  avowed  and  acted  on  as  any 
single  legislative  policy  ever  has  been.  No  one  ever  dreamed 
that  revenue  constituted  the  slightest  ingredient  in  tlicse  laws. 
They  were  purely  for  the  encouragement  of  home  manufactures, 
and  home  artisans^  and  home  pursuits.  Upon  what  grounds  can 
Congress  constitutionally  apply  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
to  one  great  class  of  domestic  manufactures,  which  docs  not  in- 
volve the  right  to  encourage  all  ?  If  it  bo  said  that  navigation 
is  a  part  of  commerce,  that  is  true.  But  a  power  to  regulate 
navigation  no  more  includes  a  power  to  encourage  the  manufact- 
ure of  ships  by  tonnage  duties  than  any  other  manufacture. 
Why  not  extend  it  to  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  and  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  and  hemp  for  sails  and  rigging;  of  timber, 
boards,  and  masts;  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine;  of  iron  and 
wool;  of  sheetings  and  shirtings;  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
however  remotely  connected  with  it  ?  There  are  many  products 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures  which  are  connected  with  the . 
prosperity  of  commerce  as  intimately  as  domestic  ship-building. 
If  the  one  may  be  encouraged,  as  a  primary  motive  in  regulations 
of  commerce,  why  may  not  the  others?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
encouragement  of  domestic. ship-building  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  simply  because  it  is  a  known 
and  ordinary  means  of  exercising  tlio  power.  It  is  one  of  many, 
and  may  be  used  like  all  others,  according  to  legislative  discre- 
tion. The  motive  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  can  never  form  a 
constitutional  objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  power. 

§  1090.    Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  laying  duties,  an  ordinary 
means  used  in  executing  the  power  to  regulate  commerce ;  how 

,  1  See  Mr.  Jeffenon*8  Report  on  the  Fisheries,  1st  Feh.  1791,  10  Amer.  Mus.  App 
1,  &c,  8,  &c 

*  See  Mr.  WfllUmson's  Speech  in  .Congress,  8  JUner.  Has.  140. 
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can  it  be  deemed  unconstitational  7  If  it  be  said  that  the  motiye 
is  not  to  collect  revenue,  what  haa  that  to  do  with  the  power  ? 
When  an  act  is  constitutional,  aa.-«i  exercise  of  a  power^  can  it 
be  unconstitational,  from  the  motives  with  which  it  is  passed  ?  (a) 
If  it  can,  then  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  must  depend  not 
upon  the  power,  but  upon  the  motives  of  the  legislature.  It  will 
follow,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  same  act  passed  bj  one  legis- 
lature will  be  constitutional,  and  by  another  unconstitutional 
Nay,  it  might  be  unconstitutional,  as  well  from  its  omissions  as 
its  enactments,  since  if  its  omissions  were  to  favor  manufactures, 
the  motive  would  contaminate  the  whole  law.  Such  a  doctrine 
would  be  novel  and  absurd.  It  would  confuse  and  destroy  all  the 
tests  of  constitutional  rights  and  authorities.  Congress  could 
never  pass  any  law  without  an  inquisition  into  the  motives  of  every 
member;  and  even  then  they  might  be  re-examinable.  Besides, 
what  possible  means  can  tiiere  be  of  making  such  investiga- 
tions ?  The  motives  of  man^  of  the  oaembers  may  be,,  nay,  must 
be  utterly  unknown^  and  incapable  of  ascertainment  by  any  judi- 
cial or  other  inquiry:  they  may  be  mixed  up  in  various  manners 
and  degrees ;  they  may  be  opposite  to,  or  wholly  independent  of, 
each  other.  The  Constitution  would  thus  depend  upon  processes 
utterly  vague  and  incomprehensible;  and  tha  written  intent  o£ 
the  legislature  upon  its  words  and  acts,  the  lex  Beripta,  would  be 
contradicted  or  obliterated  hy  conjecture,  and  parol  declarations, 
and  fleeting  reveries,  and  heated  imaginations.  No  government 
on  earth  could  rest  for  a  moment  on  such  a  foundation.  It 
would  be  a  constitution  of  sand,  heaped  up  and  dissolved  by  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  every  tide  of  opinion*  Every  act  of  the  legis- 
lature must  therefore  be  judged  of  from  its  object  and  intent,  as 
they  are  embodied  in  its  provisions ;  and  if  the  latter  are  within 
the  scope  of  admitted  powers,  the  act  must  be  constitutional, 
whether  the  motive  for  it  were  wise  or  just,  or  otherwise.  The 
manner  of  applying  a  power  may  be  an  abuse  of  it;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  unconstitutionaL 

(a)  If  legislation  is  within  the  power  88  Penn.  St  S78  ;  Baltimore  v.  State, 

of  (he  legislatiTe  hody,  the  motiTeeof  the  15  Md.  876  ;  People  v.  Draper,  15  N.  Y. 

body  in  adopting  it  must  be  aaramed  to  546,  655  ;  JBi  parU  Newman,  9  Cal.  502 1 

be  correct,  and  cannot  be  inqoired  into.  Johnson  v.  Higgint,  8  Met  (Ky.)  566  ; 

Ex  parte  McArdle,  7   Wall  514,   per  Wright  r.  Defreee,  8  Ind.  802 ;  Bradahaw 

Chase,  C  J. ;  Yeasie  Bank  v.  7enno»  S  v.  Omaha,  I  Neb.  16  ]  Humboldt  Co.  9, 

WaU.  588  ;  Snnbury  R.  Co.  vi  Cooper,  Chorehttl,  6  NaT.  80. 
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§  1091,  Passing  bj  these  considerations,  let  the  practice  of 
the  gOTemmont  and  the  doctrines  maintained  by  those  who  have 
administered  it  be  deliberately  examined,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  be  in  entire  consistency  with  this  reasoning.  The  very  first 
Congress  that  ever  sat  under  the  Constitution,  composed  in  a 
considerable  degree  of  those  who  had  framed  or  assisted  in  the 
discussion  of  its  provisions  in  the  State  conventions,  deliberately 
adopted  this  view  of  the  power.<»  And  what  is  most  remarkable, 
upon  a  subject  of  deep  interest  and  excitement,  which  at  the  time 
occasioned  long  and  vehement  debates,  not  a  single  syllable  of 
doubt  was  breathed  from  any  quarter  against  the  constitutional- 
ity of  protecting  agriculture  and  manufactures  by  laying  duties, 
although  the  intention  to  protect  and  encourage  them  was  con- 
stantly avowed.  U*  Nay,  it  was  contended  to  be  a  paramount  duty, 
upon  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  which  the  Constitution  had  been 
adopted,  and  the  omission  of  which  would  be  a  political  fraud, 
without  a  whisper  of  dissent  from  any  side.'  It  was  demanded 
by  the  people  from  various  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  was  resisted 
by  none.*  Yet  State  jealousy  was  never  more  alive  than  at  this 
period,  and  State  interests  never  more  actively  mingled  in  the 
debates  of  Congress.  The  two  great  parties,  which  afterwards  so 
much  divided  the  country  upon  the  question  of  a  liberal  and  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  were  then  distinctly  formed, 
and  proclaimed  their  opinions  with  firmness  and  freedom.  If, 
therefore,  there  had  been  a  point  of  doubt  on  which  to  hang  an 
argument,  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  that  it  would  have  been 
brought  into  the  array  of  opposition.  Such  a  silence,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  most  persuasive  and  convincing. 

§  1092.  The  very  preamble  of  the  second  act  passed  by  Con« 
gress  is :  "  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  encouragement  lind  protection  of  manvfacturee^  that  duties  be 
laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  imported,  Be  it  enacted,'' 
Ac.*    Yet  not  a  solitary  voice  was  raised  against  it     The  right 

^  See  1  Uoyd'8  Deb.  17,  19,  82,  88,  24,  26,  27.  28,  81,  84,  89,  48,  46,  47,  50,  51, 
58,  55,  64  to  60,  71,  72,  74  to  88,  04,  05,  07,  100,  116,  145,  160,  161,  211,  212,  248, 
844,  854  ;  Id.  144, 188, 104,  806,  807.   See  abo  5  MmhaU's  Wash.  ch.  8,  pp.  180, 100. 

•  See  1  Lloyd's  Deb.  84, 160, 161,  848,  844  ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  App.  851,  852. 

*  See  Orimk4'8  Speech,  in  Deo.  1828,  pp.  58,  50,  68. 

«  Act  of  4th  July,  1780.    It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  culture  of  cotton 
was  just  then  beginning  in  South  Carolina  ;  and  her  statesmen  then  thought  a  pro- 
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and  the  duty  to  pass  such  laws  was,  indeed,  taken  so  much  for 
granted,  that  in  some  of  the  most  elaborate  expositions  of  the 
government  upon  the  subject  of  manufactures  it  was  scarcely 
alluded  to.^  The  Federalist  itself,  dealing  with  every  shadow  of 
objection  against  the  Constitution,  never  once  alludes  to  such  a 
one;  but  incidentally  commends  this  power,  as  leading  to  bene- 
ficial results  on  all  domestic  interests.*  Every  successive  Con- 
gress since  that  time  have  constantly  acted  upon  the  system 
through  all  the  changes  of  party  and  local  interests.  ^  Every  suc- 
cessive executive  has  sanctioned  laws  on  the  subject,  and  most  of 
them  have  actively  recommended  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures to  Congress.^  1/  Until  a  very  recent  period,  no  person  in 
the  public  councils  seriously  relied  upon  any  constitutional  diffi- 
culty. And  even  now,  when  the  subject  has  been  agitated  and 
discussed  with  great  ability  and  zeal  throughout  the  Union,  not 
more  than  five  States  have  expressed  an  opinion  against  the  con- 
stitutional right,  while  it  has  received  an  unequivocal  sanction 
in  the  others,  with  an  almost  unexampled  degree  of  unanimity. 
And  this,  too,  when  in  most  other  respects  these  States  have 
been  in  strong  opposition  to  each  other  upon  the  general  system 
of  politics  pursued  by  the  government 

§  1098.  If  ever,  therefore,  contemporaneous  exposition  and 
the  uniform  and  progressive  operations  of  the  government  itself, 
in  all  its  departments,  can  be  of  any  weight  to  settle  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  there  never  has  been,  and  there 
never  can  be,  more  decided  evidence  in  favor  of  the  power,  than 
is  furnished  by  the  history  of  our  national  laws  for  the  encour- 
agement of  domestic  agriculture  and  manufactures.  To  resign 
^an  exposition  so  sanctioned  would  be  to  deliver  over  the  country 
to  interminable  doubts,  and  to  make  the  Constitution  not  a  written 
system  of  govenmient,  but  a  false  and  delusive  text,  upon  which 
every  successive  age  of  speculatists  and  statesmen  might  build 
any  system  suited  to  their  own  views  and  opinions.  But  if  it  bo 
added  to  this  that  the  Constitution  gives  the  power  in  the  most 
unlimited  terms,  and  neither  assigns  motives  nor  objects  for  its 
exercise,  but  leaves  these  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  Icgislat- 

tecting  duty  to  aid  ngricnlture  was  in  all  respects  proper  and  constitutionaL  1  Lloyd's 
Deb.  79;  Id.  210,  211,  212,  244. 

*  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  in  1701. 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  10,  85,  41. 

s  See  4  Elliot's  Debates,  App.  858,  854. 
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ure,  acting  for  the  common  good  and  the  general  interests,  the 
argument  in  its  favor  becomes  as  absolutely  irresistible  as  any 
demonstration  of  a  moral  or  political  nature  ever  can  be.  With- 
out such  a  power  the  government  would  be  absolutely  worthlcsB, 
and  made  merely  subservient  to  the  policy  of  foreign  nations, 
incapable  of  self-protection  or  self-support;^  with  it  the  country 
will  ^have  a  right  to  assert  its  equality  and  dignity  and  sover- 
eignty among  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  ^ 

§  1094.  In  regard  to  the  rejection  of  the  proposition  in  the 
convention,  ''to  establish  instittUiana^  rewardSy  and  immunities^ 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trades,  and  manu- 
factures,"^ it  is  manifest  tliat  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  power  much  more  broad  in  its  extent  and  objects 
than  the  power  to  encourage  manufactures  by  the  exercise  of  an- 
other granted  power.  It  might  be  contended,  with  quite  as  much 
plausibility,  that  the  rejection  was  an  implied  rejection  of  the 
right  to  encourage  commerce,  for  that  was  equally  within  the 
scope  of  the  proposition.  In  truth,  it  involved  a  direct  power  to 
establish  instittUians^  retvardsj  and  immunities  for  all  the  great 
interests  of  society,  and  was,  on  that  account,  deemed  too  broad 
and  sweeping.  It  would  establish  a  general,  and  not  a  limited 
power  of  government 

§  1095.  Such  is  a  summary  (necessarily  imperfect)  of  the  rea- 
soning on  each  side  of  this  contested  doctrine.  Tlie  reader  will 
draw  his  own  conclusions ;  and  these  Commentaries  have  no  fur- 
ther aim  than  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  materials  for  a 
proper  exercise  of  his  judgment  <^ 

§  1096.  When  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  commerce  was 
before  the  convention,  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  contained 
an  article,  that ''  no  navigation  act  shall  bo  passed,  witliout  thd 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  house."* 

1  4  Jefferson's  Corrospondence,  280,  281  ;  1  ^tkin's  Hist.  ch.  S,  pp.  98  to  106. 

*  The  foregoing  summary  has  been  principally  abstracted  from  the  Letter  of  Mr. 
Madison  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept.  1828  ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  845  ;  Mr.  Grimk^'s  Speech^ 
in  Dec.  1828,  in  the  South  Carolina  Senate  ;  Mr.  Huger's  Speech  in  the  South  Caro* 
lina  legislature,  in  Dec.  1830 ;  Address  of  the  New  York  Convention  of  the  Friends 
of  Domestic  Industry,  in  Oct.  18S1 ;  Mr.  Yerplanck's  Letter  to  Colonel  Drayton,  in 
1881 ;  Mr.  Clay's  Speech  in  the  Senate,  in  Feb.  1832;  Mr.  Edwani  Everett's  Address 
to  the  American  Institute,  in  Oct.  1881  ;  Mr.  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  in 
1791 ;  Mr.  Jefferson's  Report  on  the  Fisheries,  in  1791.  See  also  4  Jefferson's  Corre- 
spondence, 280,  281. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  261.  *  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  222. 
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This  article  wad  afterwards  recommended,  in  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  stricken  out  In  the  second  revised  draft  it  was 
left  out ;  and  a  motion  to  insert  such  a  restriction,  to  have  effect 
until  the  year  1808,  was  negatived  by  the  vote  of  seven  States 
against  three.  ^  Another  proposition,  that  no  act,  regulating  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers,  should  be 
passed  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
house,  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  seven  States  against  four.* 
The  rejection  was  probably  occasioned  by  two  leading  reasons. 
First,  the  general  impropriety  of  allowing  the  minority  in  a 
government  to  control,  and  in  effect  to  govern,  all  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  majority.  Secondly,  the  especial  inconvenience  of 
such  a  power,  in  regard  to  regulations  of  commerce,  where  the 
proper  remedy  for  grievances  of  the  worst  sort  might  be  withheld 
from  the  navigating  and  commercial  States,  by  a  very  small  mi- 
nority of  the  other  States.^  A  similar  proposition  was  made^ 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  some  of  the  States; 
but  it  was  never  acted  upon.* 

§  1097.  The  power  of  Congress  also  extends  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes,  (a)  This  power  was  not  contained 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  afterwards  referred 
to  the  committee  on  the  Constitution  (among  other  propositions) 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  giving  to  Congress  the  power  "to 
regulate  affairs  with  the  Indians,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.''  And,  in  the  revised  draft,  the 
committee  reported  the  clause,  "and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  as 
it  now  stands.* 

§  1098.  Under  the  confederation,  the  continental  congress 
were  invested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  "of 
regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians, 
not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  provided  that  the  legislative 
right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or 
violated.  *•• 

§  1099.   Antecedently  to  the  American  revolution,  the  author- 

1  Journal  of  Convontion,  222,  285,  286,  203,  858,  887.  See  also  8  American  Ma- 
seiini,  62,  419,  420 ;  2  American  Muwum,  663  ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist  261. 

*  Joamal  of  Convention,  806. 

■  See  The  Fedorelisti  No.  22 ;  1  Tneker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  253,  876. 

*  1  Tacker*8  Black.  Comm.  App.  258,  375. 

*  Joamal  of  ConTention,  220^  260,  856.  •  Art  9. 

(a)  See  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Kansas  Ry.  Co.,  135  tJ.  S.  641. 
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itj  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
whether  they  were  within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  the  colo- 
niesy  was  understood  to  belong  to  the  prerogative  of  the  British 
crown.  ^  And  after  the  American  revolution,  the  like  power 
would  naturally  fall  to  the  federal  government,  with  a  view  to. 
the  general  peace  and  interests  of  all  the  States.^  Two  restric- 
tions, however,  upon  the  power  were,  by  the  above  article,  in- 
corporated into  the  confederation,  which  occasioned  endless 
embarrassments  and  doubts.  The  power  of  Congress  was  re- 
strained to  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  States ;  and  was 
not  to  be  exercised  so  as  to  violate  or  infringe  the  legislative 
right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits.  What  description  of 
Indians  was  to  be  deemed  members  of  a  State  was  never  settled 
under  the  confederation,  and  was  a  question  of  frequent  perplex- 
ity and  contention  in  the  federal  councils.  And  how  the  trade 
with  Indians,  though  not  members  of  a  State,  yet  residing  within 
its  legislative  jurisdiction,  was  to  bo  regulated  by  an  external 
authority,  without  so  far  intruding  on  the  internal  rights  of  le- 
gislation, was  absolutely  incomprehensible.  In  this  case,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  the  articles  of  confederation  inconsiderately 
endeavored  to  accomplish  impossibilities;  to  reconcile  a  partial 
sovereignty  in  the  Union,  with  complete  sovereignty  in  the  States ; 
to  subvert  a  mathematical  axiom,  by  taking  away  a  part,  and 
letting  the  whole  remain.^  The  Constitution  has  wisely  disem- 
barrassed the  power  of  these  two  limitations;  and  lias  thus  given 
to  Congress,  as  tlie  only  safe  and  proi)er  depositary,  the  exclu- 
sive power,  which  belonged  to  the  crown  in  the  ante-revolution- 
ary times ;  a  power  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the  States,  and 
to  the  just  preservation  of  the  rights  and  territory  of  the  Indi- 
ans.* In  the  former  illustrations  of  this  subject,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Indians,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  were 
always  treated  as  distinct,  though  in  some  sort  as  de])ciidont  na- 
tions. Their  territorial  rights  and  sovereignty  were  respected. 
They  were  deemed  incapable  of  carrying  on  trade  or  intercourse 

>  Worcester  v.  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters'a  R.  515 ;  Johnaon  v.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat. 
B.  548  ;  Joamal  of  Congress,  8  Augast,  1787,  12th  vol.  pp  81  to  86  ;  Id.  121. 

*  Ibid. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  42  ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  258  ;  12  Jour,  of  Congress, 
8  Angust,  1787,  pp.  81  to  84. 

«  Worcester  «.  The  SUte  of  Georgia,  6  Peters's  B.  515 ;  12  Jour,  of  Congress,  8 
Aug.  1787,  pp.  81  to  84. 
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with  any  foreign  nations,  or  of  ceding  their  territories  to  them. 
But  their  right  of  self-government  was  admitted ;  and  they  were 
allowed  a  national  existence,  under  the  protection  of  the  parent 
country,  which  exempted  them  from  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  legislative  power  of  the  colonies.  During  the  revolution,  and 
afterwards,  they  were  secured  in  the  like  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  property  as  separate  conmiunities.^  The  government 
of  the  United  States,  since  the  Constitution,  has  always  recog- 
nized the  same  attributes  of  dependent  sovereignty  as  belonging 
to  them,  and  claimed  the  same  right  of  exclusive  regulation  of 
trade  and  intercourse  with  them,  and  the  same  authority  to  pro- 
tect and  guarantee  their  territorial  possessions,  immunities,  and 
jurisdictioa^ 

§  1100.  The  power,  then,  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes,  extends  equally  to  tribes  living 
within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  particular  States,  and  within 
or  without  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  is, 
says  a  learned  commentator,  wholly  immaterial  whctlier  such 
tribes  continue  seated  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State,  inhabit 
part  of  a  territory,  or  roam  at  large  over  lands  to  which  the 
United  States  have  no  clainL  The  trade  with  them  is,  in  all  its 
forms,  subject  exclusively  to  the  regulation  of  Congress.  And 
in  this  particular,  also,  we  trace  the  wisdom  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Indians,  not  distracted  by  the  discordant  regulations  of 
different  States,  are  taught  to  trust  one  great  body,  whose  justice 
they  respect,  and  whose  power  they  fear.  •  (a) 

i  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat.  R  648  ;  Fleteher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  146, 147,  per 
Johnson,  J. ;  The  Cherokee  Nation  v,  Gootgin,  6  Petcrs's  It.  1  ;  Worcester  v.  The 
State  of  Georgin,  6  Petcrs's  R.  616 ;  Jackson  «.  Ooodell,  20  Johnson's  R.  193 ;  8  Kent's 
Conim.  Lect.  60,  pp.  808  to  818. 

«  Worcester  v,  SUte  of  Georgia,  6  Teters's  R.  616 ;  Joum.  of  Congress,  8  Angust, 
1787,  voL  13,  pp.  81  to  84.  Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  Taluable  historical  sketoh  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  confederacy,  Ace,  has  giren  a  rery  fall  view  of  the  ante-rerolntionary  as 
well  as  potft-revolutionary  authority  exercised  in  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes.  See 
Blunt's  Historical  Sketoh,  Ac.  (New  York,  1826).  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  was,  that 
the  United  Stotes  had  no  more  than  a  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  Indian  lands,  not 
amounting  to  any  dominion,  or  Jurisdiction,  or  permanent  authority  whatever  ;  and 
that  the  Indians  possessed  a  full,  undivided,  and  independent  sovereignty.  4  Jefler- 
son's  Corresp.  478. 

■  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  0,  p.  84.  See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Oomm.  App. 
S54  ;  1  Kent's  Comm,  Lect  60,  pp.  808  to  818. 

(a)  Under  the  power  to  regulate  com-  may.  if  deemed  necessary,  prohibit  all  in- 
meroe  with  the  Indian  tribo.  Congress      torcourse  with  them  except  under  a  li- 
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§  1101.  It  has  lately  been  made  a  question,  whether  an  In- 
dian tribe,  situated  within  the  territoral  boundaries  of  a  State, 
but  exercising  the  powers  of  government  and  national  sover- 
eignty, under  the  guarantee  of  the  general  government,  is  a  for- 
eign State  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  such  entitled 
to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Upon  solemn  argu- 
ment, it  has  been  held,  that  such  a  tribe  is  to  be  deemed  po- 
litically a  State ;  that  is,  a  distinct  political  society,  capable  of 
self-government;  but  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  2i,  foreign  state^  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  rather  a  domestic  dependent 
nation.  Such  a  tribe  may  properly  be  deemed  in  a  state  of  pu- 
pilage; and  its  relation  to  the  United  States  resembles  that  of  a 
ward  to  a  guardian.^ 

1  The  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  6  Peten's  B.  1, 18,  17  ;  Jackson  v,  Goodell,  20 
Johns.  R.  198 :  8  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  50,  pp.  808  to  818.  In  the  first  Tolume  of 
Bionn  k  Duane's  edition  of  the  Laws  of  tlie  United  States,  there  wiU  be  found  a  his- 
tory of  our  Indian  Treaties  and  Laws  regukting  intercourse  and  tiudo  with  the  Indians. 
1  United  States  Laws,  597  to  620. 

cense.  United  States  v,  Cbna,  1  McLean,  United  SUtos  v.  Bailey,  1  McLean,  284  ; 
254.  But  it  cannot,  under  this  power,  pass  United  btates  v.  Cisna,  mpra.  See  fur- 
laws  to  punish  as  crimes  acts  disconnected  thcr,  as  to  the  |iower  of  Congress,  United 
from  any  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  States  v.  HoUiday,  8  Wall.  407. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

POWER  OVER  NATURALIZATION  AND  BANKRUPTCY. 

§  1102.  The  next  clause  is,  that  Congress  ^^  shall  have  power 
to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States.'* 

§  1103.  The  propriety  of  confiding  the  power  to  establish  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization  to  the  national  government  seems 
not  to  have  occasioned  any  doubt  or  controversy  in  the  conven- 
tion. For  aught  that  appears  on  the  journals,  it  was  conceded 
without  objection.^  Under  the  confederation,  the  States  pos- 
sessed the  sole  authority  to  exercise  the  power ;  and  the  dissim- 
ilarity of  the  system  in  different  States  was  generally  admitted 
as  a  prominent  defect^  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  delicate 
and  intricate  questions.  As  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  State 
were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
all  the  other  States,*  it  followed  that  a  single  State  possessed 
the  power  of  forcing  into  every  other  State,  with  the  enjoyment 
of  every  immunity  and  privilege,  any  alien  whom  it  might  choose 
to  incorporate  into  its  own  society,  however  repugnant  such  ad- 
mission might  be  to  their  polity,  conveniences,  and  even  preju- 
dices. In  effect,  every  State  possessed  the  power  of  naturalizing 
aliens  in  every  other  State ;  a  power  as  mischievous  in  its  nature 
as  it  was  indiscreet  in  its  actual  exercise.  In  one  State,  resi- 
dence for  a  short  time  might,  and  did  confer  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. In  others,  qualifications  of  greater  importance  were 
required.  An  alien,  therefore,  incapacitated  for  the  possession 
of  certain  rights  by  the  laws  of  the  latter,  might,  by  a  previous 
residence  and  naturalization  in  the  former,  elude  at  pleasure  all 
their  salutary  regulations  for  self-protection.  Thus  the  laws  of 
a  single  State  were  preposterously  rendered  paramount  to  the 

1  Joarn.  of  Conyention,  220,  267.  One  of  the  grievances  stated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  that  the  king  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  the 
States  h^  obetmcting  the  laws  for  nataralization  of  foreigners. 

*  The  Confederation,  art.  4. 
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laws  of  all  others,  even  within  their  own  jurisdiction.^  And  it 
has  been  remarked,  with  equal  truth  and  justice,  that  it  was 
owing  to  mere  casualty  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  under  the 
confederation  did  not  involve  the  Union  in  the  most  serious  em- 
barrassments.* There  is  great  wisdom,  therefore,  in  confiding 
to  the  national  government  the  power  to  establish  a  ui\iform  rule 
of  naturalization  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  whole  Union  to  know  who  are  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens  in  each  State,  since  they  thereby,  in 
effect,  become  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens  in  all  the  States. 
If  aliens  might  be  admitted  indiscriminately  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  at  the  will  of  a  single  State,  the  Union  might 
itself  be  endangered  by  an  influx  of  foreigners,  hostile  to  its  in- 
stitutions, ignorant  of  its  powers,  and  incapable  of  a  due  esti- 
mate of  its  privileges. 

§  1104.  It  follows,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  power,  that, 
to  be  useful,  it  must  be  exclusive ;  for  a  concurrent  power  in  the 
States  would  bring  back  all  the  evils  and  embarrassments  which 
the  uniform  rule  of  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  remedy. 
And,  accordingly,  though  there  was  a  momentary  hesitation, 
when  the  Constitution  first  went  into  operation,  whether  the 
power  might  not  still  be  exercised  by  the  States,  subject  only  to 
the  control  of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  legislation  of  the  latter 
extended,  as  the  supreme  law,^  yet  the  power  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished to  be  exclusive.^  (a)    The  Federalist,  indeed,  introduced 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  *  Ibid. 

>  Collet  V.  Collet,  2  Dall.  R  294  ;  United  States  v.  Villato,  2  Dall.  270  ;  Sergeant 
on  Const.  Law,  ch.  28  (chap.  80,  2d  edit). 

«  See  The  Federalist,  Nos.  82,  42  ;  Chinu:  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.  R.  259.  269  ;  Rawle 
on  the  Const,  ch.  9,  pp.  84,  85  to  88  ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  48,  49  ;  Golden 
».  Prince,  8  Wash.  Cir.  Ct.  R.  818.  822 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19.  p.  897  ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  255  to  259  ;  12  Wheat  R.  277.  per  Johnson,  J. ;  but  see  Id.  807, 
per  Thompson,  J.    A  question  is  often  discussed  under  this  head,  how  far  a  person 

(a)  That  the  power  over  naturalization  within  the  State  to  make  him  a  citizen  of 

is  exclusive,  see  further,  Thurlow  v  Mas*  It ;  but  It  is  only  necessary  that  he  should 

sachusetts,  5  How.  585  ;  Smith  v.  Turner,  be  bom  or  naturalized  in    the    United 

7  How.  283.    And  as  to  the  right  of  ex-  States  to  be  a  citizen   of  the  Union." 

patriation,  see  Dana's  Wheaton,  p.  122  Slaughter  House  Cases,  16  Wall.  86.  72 ; 

note ;    Lawrence's  Wheaton,  Appendix,  14th  Amend,  to  U.  S.  Const.    See  also 

p.  891.     A  man  may,  however,  be  a  citi-  United  States  v,  Cruikshank,   92  U.  8. 

sen  of  the  United  States  without  being  a  542.      Further   as   to    citizensliip,    see 

citizen  of  a  Sutc.     *'He   must  reside  {{  1698-1695, 1982,  «<  ssg. 
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this  verj  case,  as  entirely  clear,  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  an 
cxcliisivo  power  by  implication,  arising  from  the  repugnancy  of 
a  similar  power  in  the  States.  "This  power  must  necessarily 
be  exclusive,"  say  the  authors ;  "because,  if  each  State  had  power 
to  prescribe  a  distinct  rule,  there  could  be  no  uniform  rule."  *  (a) 

§  1105.  The  power  to  pass  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution.  The  original 
article  was  committed  to  a  committee,  together  with  the  follow* 
ing  proposition :  "  To  establish  uniform  laws  upon  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies,  and  respecting  the  damages  arising  on  the  protest 
of  foreign  bills  of  exchange."  The  committee  subsequently 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  incorporating  the  clause  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcies  into  the  Constitution;  and  it  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  nine  States  against  one.'  The  brevity  with  which  this 
subject  is  treated  by  the  Federalist  is  quite  remarkable.  The 
only  passage  in  that  elaborate  commentary,  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated,  is  as  follows:  "The  power  of  establishing  uniform 
laws  of  bankruptcy  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  and  will  prevent  so  many  frauds,  where  the 
parties  or  tlieir  property  may  lie,  or  be  removed  into  different 
States,  that  the  expediency  of  it  seems  not  likely  to  be  drawn  in 
question."' 

§  1106.  The  subject,  however,  deserves  a  more  exact  consider- 
ation. Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  States  sever- 
ally possessed  the  exclusive  rights  as  matter  belonging  to  their 
general  sovereignty,  to  pass  laws  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy 

has  a  right  to  throw  off  his  national  allegiance,  and  to  hecome  the  sulgect  of  another 
country,  withont  the  consent  of  his  native  conntiy.  This  is  osually  denominated  the 
right  of  expatriation.  It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  these  commentaries  to  enter  into 
any  consideration  of  this  subject,  as  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  any  constitutional 
inquiry.  It  may  be  stated,  howerer,  that  there  is  no  authority  which  has  affirma- 
tively maintained  the  right  (unless  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  particukr  country), 
and  there  is  a  very  strong  current  of  reasoning  on  the  other  side,  independent  of  the 
known  practice  and  claims  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe.  See  Rawle  on  the 
Const  ch.  9,  pp.  86  to  101  ;  Seigeant  on  Const.  Law.  ch.  23  (ch.  80) ;  2  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect  26,  pp.  86  to  42. 

1  The  Federalut,  No.  82. 

*  Joum.  of  Convention,  220,  806,  820,  821,  867. 

■  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

(a)  A  bankrupt  law  is  not  invalid  on      State  exemption  laws.    In  re  Beckerford, 
the  ground  of  want  of  uniformity,  be-      1  Dillon,  46. 
of  its  adoption  of   the  differing 
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and  insolvency.^  Without  stopping  at  present  to  consider  what 
is  the  precise  meaning  of  each  of  these  terms,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  tlie  other,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  general  objects 
of  all  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure 
to  creditors  an  appropriation  of  the  property  of  their  debtors  pro 
tanto  to  the  discharge  of  their  debts,  whenever  the  latter  are 
unable  to  discharge  the  whole  amount ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  relieve  unfoi*tunate  and  honest  debtors  from  perpetual  bondage 
to  their  creditors,  either  in  the  shape  of  unlimited  imprisonment 
to  coerce  payment  of  their  debts,  or  of  an  absolute  right  to  ap- 
propriate and  monopolize  all  their  future  earnings.  The  latter 
course  obviously  destroys  all  encouragement  to  industry  and  en- 
terprise on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  debtor,  by  taking  from 
him  all  the  just  rewards  of  his  labor,  and  leaving  him  a  misera- 
ble pittance,  dependent  upon  the  bounty  or  forbearance  of  his 
creditors.  The  former  is,  if  possible,  more  harsh,  severe,  and 
indefensible.^  It  makes  poverty  and  misfortune,  in  themselves 
sufliciently  heavy  bui^dens,  the  subject  or  the  occasion  of  pcnul- 
ties  and  punishments.  Imprisonment,  as  a  civil  remedy,  admits 
of  no  defence,  except  as  it  is  used  to  coerce  fraudulent  debtors  to 
yield  up  their  present  property  to  their  creditors,  in  discharge 
of  their  engagements.  But  when  the  debtors  have  no  property, 
or  have  yielded  up  the  whole  to  tlieir  creditors,  to  allow  the 
latter  at  their  mere  pleasure  to  imprison  them.  Is  a  refinement 
in  cruelty,  and  an  indulgence  of  private  passions,  which  could 
hardly  iind  apology  in  an  enlightened  despotism ;  and  are  utterly 
at  war  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  free  governments.  Such 
a  system  of  legislation  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unfeeling.  It  is  in- 
compatible with  the  first  precepts  of  Christianity;  and  is  ^  living 
reproach  to  the  nations  of  Christendom,  carrying  them  back  to 
the  worst  ages  of  paganism.'  One  of  the  first  duties  of  legisla- 
tion, while  it  provides  amply  for  the  sacred  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, and  the  remedies  to  enforce  them,  certainly  is,  pari  pasnuy 
to  relieve  the  unfortunate  and  meritorious  debtor  from  a  slavery 
of  mind  and  body,  which  cuts  him  off  from  a  fair  enjoyment  of 
the  common  benefits  of  society,  and  robs  his  family  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  and  the  benefits  of  his  paternal  superintendence. 

1  Sturges  V.  CrowninshieUl,  4  Wheat  R.  122,  203,  204 ;  Rawie  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, ch.  9,  pp.  101,  102, 

*  See  1  Tucker's  Block.  Comm.  App.  259. 

■  See  2  Black.  Comm.  471,  472,  478.     See  abo  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  259. 
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A  national  government  which  did  not  possess  this  power  of  legis-. 
lation  would  bo  little  worthy  of  the  exalted  functions  of  guard- 
ing the  happiness  and  supporting  the  rights  of  a  free  people.  It 
might  guard  against  political  oppressions,  only  to  render  private 
oppressions  more  intolerable  and  more  glaring. 

§  1107.  But  there  are  peculiar  reasons,  independent  of  these 
general  considerations,  why  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  1)0  entrusted  with  this  power.  They  result  from  the  im- 
IK)rtancc  of  preserving  harmony,  promoting  justice,  and  securing 
equality  of  rights  and  remedies  among  the  citizens  of  all  the 
States.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  power  is  exclusively  vested  in 
the  States,  each  ono  will  be  at  liberty  to  frame  such  a  system  of 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  as  best 
suits  it  own  local  interests  and  pursuits.  Under  such  circum- 
stances no  uniformity  of  system  or  operations  can  be  expected. 
One  State  may  adopt  a  system  of  general  insolvency ;  another,  a 
limited  or  temporary  system;  one  may  relieve  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts;  another  only  from  imprisonment;  another  may 
adopt  a  still  more  restrictive  course  of  occasional  relief;  and  an- 
other may  refuse  to  act  in  any  manner  upon  the  subject  The 
laws  of  one  State  may  give  undue  preferences  to  one  class  of  cred- 
itors, as,  for  instance,  to  creditors  by  bond,  or  judgment;  another 
may  provide  for  an  equality  of  debts,  and  a  distribution  pro  rata 
without  distinction  among  all.  One  may  prefer  creditors  living 
within  the  State  to  all  living  without;  securing  to  the  former  an 
entire  priority  of  payment  out  of  the  assets.  Another  may,  with 
a  more  liberal  justice,  provide  for  the  equal  payment  of  all,  at 
home  and  abroad,  without  favor  or  preference.  In  short,  diversi- 
ties of  almost  Infinite  variety  and  object  may  be  introduced  into 
the  local  system,  which  may  work  gross  injustice  and  inequality, 
and  nourish  feuds  and  discontents  in  neighboring  States.  What 
is  here  stated  is  not  purely  speculative.  It  has  occurred  among 
the  American  States  in  the  most  offensive  forms,  without  any  ap- 
parent reluctance  or  compunction  on  the  part  of  the  offending 
State,  (a)  There  will  always  be  found  in  every  State  a  large 
mass  of  politicians,  who  will  deem  it  more  safe  to  consult  their 
own  temporary  interests  and  popularity,  by  a  narrow  system  of 
preferences,  than  to  enlarge  the  boundaries,  so  as  to  give  to  dis- 

(a)  It  occnrred  aim  unong  the  colonies  before  the  revolatloii.  8  Greham's  HUt 
App.  498,  499. 
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tant  creditors  a  fair  share  of  the  fortune  of  a  ruined  debtor. 
There  can  be  no  other  adequate  remedy  than  giving  a  power  to 
the  general  government  to  Introduce  and  perpetuate  a  uniform 
system.^  (a) 

§  1108.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  clear  that  no  State  can  intro- 
duce any  system  which  shall  extend  beyond  its  own  territorial 
limits,  and  the  persons  who  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
Creditors  residing  in  other  States  cannot  be  bound  by  its  laws ; 
and  debts  contracted  in  other  States  are  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
legislation.  It  can  neither  discharge  the  obligation  of  such  con- 
tracts, nor  touch  the  remedies  which  relate  to  them  in  any  other 
jurisdiction.  So  that  the  most  meritorious  insolvent  debtor  will 
be  harassed  by  new  suits,  and  now  litigations,  as  often  as  ho 
moves  out  of  the  State  boundaries.^  His  whole  property  may  be 
absorbed  by  his  creditors  residing  in  a  single  State,  and  he  may 
be  left  to  the  severe  retributions  of  judicial  process  in  every 
other  State  in  the  Union.  Among  a  people  whoso  general  and 
commercial  Intercourse  must  bo  so  great  and  so  constantly  in- 
creasing as  in  the  United  States,  this  alone  would  bo  a  most 
enormous  evil,  and  bear  with  peculiar  severity  upon  all  tlie 
commercial  States.  Very  few  persons  engaged  in  active  busi- 
ness will  be  without  debtors  or  creditors  in  many  States  in  the 
Union.  The  evil  is  incapable  of  being  redressed  by  the  States. 
It  can  be  adequately  redressed  only  by  the  power  of  the  Union. 
One  of  the  most  pressing  grievances,  bearing  upon  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural  interests  at  the  present  moment, 
is  the  total  want  of  a  general  system  of  bankruptcy.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  power  has  lain  dormant,  except  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, ever  since  tiie  Oonstitution  was  adopted ;  and  the  excellent 
system  then  put  into  operation  was  repealed  before  it  had  any 
fair  trial,  upon  grounds  generally  believed  to  bo  wholly  beside 
its  merits,  and  from  causes  more  easily  understood  Uian  deliber- 
ately vindicated.* 

1  See  Mr.  Justice  Johnson's  Opinion  in  Ogden  v.  Saanden»  12  Wheat.  R.  874,  275. 

*  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  87,  pp.  823,  824  ;  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law,  ch.  28  [cb.  80] ; 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson  in  12  Wheat.  R.  278  to  276. 

'  See  the  Debate  on  the  Bankrapt  BiU  in  the  Honse  of  Repreaentatiyes  in  the  win- 
ter session  of  1818  ;  Webster's  Speeches,  p.  610,  &c.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
learned  mind  of  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  should  have  attaohed  so  much  importance  to  a 
hasty,  if  not  a  petulant  remark  of  Lord  Eldon  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  commer- 
cial State  in  Europe  which  has  not  for  a  long  period  possessed  a  system  of  bankrupt  or 

(a)  See  SUyerman's  Case,  2  Abb.  U.  a  248. 
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§  1109.  In  the  next  place,  the  power  is  important  in  regard  to 
foreign  countries,  and  to  our  commercial  credits  and  intercourse 
with  them.  Unless  the  general  government  were  invested  with 
authority  to  pass  suitable  laws,  which  should  give  reciprocity 
and  equality  in  cases  of  bankruptcies  here,  there  would  be  danger 
that  the  State  legislation  might,  by  undue  domestic  preferences 
and  favors,  compel  foreign  countries  to  retaliate;  and  instead 
of  allowing  creditors  in  the  United  States  to  partake  an  equality 
of  benefits  in  cases  of  bankruptcies,  to  postpone  them  to  all 
others.  The  existence  of  the  power  is,  therefore,  eminently 
useful ;  first,  as  a  check  upon  undue  State  legislation ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  a  means  of  redressing  any  grievances  sustained  by  for- 
eigners in  commercial  transactions. 

§  1110.  It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  regret  that  a  power  so 
salutary  should  have  hitherto  remained,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  a  mere  dead  letter.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a  com- 
mercial nation,  spreading  its  enterprise  through  the  whole  world, 
and  possessing  such  an  infinitely  varied  internal  trade,  reaching 
almost  to  every  cottage  in  the  most  distant  States,  should  volun- 
tarily surrender  up  a  system  which  has  elsewhere  enjoyed  such 
general  favor  as  the  best  security  of  creditors  against  fraud,  and 
the  best  protection  of  debtors  against  oppression. 

§  1111.  What  laws  are  to  be  deemed  bankrupt  laws  within 
tlie  meaning  of  the  Oonstitution  has  been  a  matter  of  much  for- 
ensic discussion  and  argument  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
distinguish  between  bankrupt  laws  and  insolvent  laws.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  said  that  laws  which  merely  liberate  the  per- 
son of  the  debtor  are  insolvent  laws,  and  those  which  discharge 
the  contract  are  bankrupt  laws.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  sustain  this  distinction  by  any  uniformity  of  laws  at  home  or 
abroad.  In  some  of  the  States,  laws,  known  as  insolvent  laws, 
discharge  the  person  only;  in  others,  they  discharge  the  con- 

insoI?eiit  laws.  England  has  had  one  for  mora  than  three  cenhirieB.  And  at  no  time 
have  the  Parliament  or  people  shown  any  intention  to  ahandon  the  system.  On  the 
contrary,  by  riH^ent  acts  of  Parliament,  increased  activity  and  extent  have  been  given 
to  the  banknipt  and  insolvent  laws.  It  is  easy  to  exaggnmte  the  abuses  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  point  out  its  defects  in  glowing  language.  But  the  silent  and  potent  influ- 
ences of  the  system  in  its  benefloent  operations  are  spt  to  be  overlooked,  and  are  rarely 
snlFiciently  studied.  What  system  of  human  legislation  is  not  necessarily  imperfect  f 
Yet  who  would,  on  that  account,  destroy  the  fabric  of  society  f  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect 
37.  pp.  821  to  824,  and  note  (b) ;  Id.  (2d  ed.)  pp.  891,  892. 
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tract  And  if  Congress  were  to  pass  a  bankrupt  act,  which 
should  discharge  the  person  only  of  the  bankrupt,  and  leave  his 
future  acquisitions  liable  to  his  creditors,  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  saying  that  such  an  act  was  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution  a  bankrupt  act,  and  so  within  tlie  power  of  Con- 
gress.^ Again,  it  has  been  said  that  insolvent  laws  act  on  im- 
prisoned debtors  only  at  their  own  instance,  and  bankrupt  laws 
only  at  the  instance  of  creditors.  But,  however  true  this  may 
have  been  in  past  times,  as  the  actual  course  of  English  legis- 
lation,^ it  is  not  true,  and  never  was  true,  as  a  distinction  in 
colonial  legislation.  In  England  it  was  an  accident  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  a  material  ground  to  discriminate,  who  were  to  bo 
deemed  in  a  legal  sense  insolvents,  or  bankrupts.  And  if  an 
act  of  Congress  should  be  passed,  which  should  authorize  a  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy  to  issue  at  the  instance  of  the  debtor,  no 
court  would  on  this  account  be  warranted  in  saying  that  the  act 
was  unconstitutional,  and  the  commission  a  nullity.^  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  laws  ever  were  passed  in  America  by  the  colonies 
or  States,  which  had  the  technical  denomination  of  ^^  bankrupt 
laws."  But  insolvent  laws,  quite  coextensive  with  the  English 
bankrupt  system  in  their  operations  and  objects,  have  not  been 
unfrequcnt  in  colonial  and  State  legislation.  No  distinction  was 
ever  practically,  or  even  theoretically  attempted  to  be  made  be- 
tween bankruptcies  and  insolvencies.  And  a  historical  review 
of  the  colonial  and  State  legislation  will  abundantly  show  that  a 
bankrupt  law  may  contain  Ihose  regulations  which  are  generally 
found  in  insolvent  laws,  and  that  an  insolvent  law  may  contain 
those  which  are  common  to  bankrupt  laws.* 

§  1112.  The  truth  is,  that  the  English  system  of  bankniptcy, 
as  well  as  the  name,  was  borrowed  from  the  continental  juris- 

1  Starges  v.  Crowninsliield,  4  Wheat  R.  122,  194,  202. 

'  It  was  not  true  in  England  at  tlie  time  of  the  American  revolution  ;  for  nndor  tlio 
insolvent  act,  commonly  called  the  "  Lords'  Act  of  82  Geo.  2,  ch.  28,"  ihe  creditors  of 
the  insolvent  were  equally  with  himself  entitled  to  proceed  to  procure  the  benefit  of 
the  act  ex  parte.  See  8  Black.  Comm.  416,  and  note  8  of  Mr.  Christian.  The  present 
system  of  bankruptcy  in  England  has  been  enlaiged,  so  as  now  to  include  voluntary 
and  concerted  cases  of  bankruptcy.  And  the  insolvent  system  is  applied  to  all  other 
imprisoned  debtors,  not  within  the  bankrupt  laws.  See  Petersdorffs  Abridgment, 
titles  Bankrupt  and  Jneolvent, 

■  Stnrges  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  B.  122,  194. 

«  Starges  «.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  B.  122,  194,  198,  208 ;  2  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect  87,  p.  821,  &c 
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prudence,  and  deriyatively  from  the  Roman  law.  '^We  have 
fetched,"  says  Lord  Coke,  ^^  as  well  the  name  as  the  wickedness  of 
bankrupts  from  foreign  nations ;  for  banqt^  in  the  Frencli  is  mensay 
and  a  banquer  or  eschanger  is  mensaritu;  and  route  is  a  sign 
or  mark,  as  we  say  a  cart  route  is  the  sign  or  mark  where  the 
cart  hath  gone.  Metaphorically  it  is  taken  for  him  that  hath 
wasted  his  estate,  and  removed  his  bank,  so  as  there  is  left  but  a 
mention  thereof.  Some  say  it  should  be  derived  from  banque  and 
rumpne.y  ha  he  that  hath  broken  his  bank  or  state.  "^  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Jilackstonc  inclines  strongly  to  this  latter  intimation,  saying, 
that  the  word  "  is  derived  from  the  word  baneuSj  or  banque^  which 
siguifjcs  the  table  or  counter  of  a  tradesman,  and  ruptusy  broken; 
denoting  thereby  one  whose  shop  or  place  of  trade  is  broken  and 
gone.  It  is  observable  that  the  first  statute  against  bankrupt  is 
*  against  such  persons  as  do  make  bankrupt'  (34  Hen.  8,  ch.  4), 
which  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  French  idiom,  qui  font 
banque  roM^."'(a) 

§  1113.  The  system  of  discharging  persons  who  were  unable  to 
pay  their  debts  was  transferred  from  the  Roman  law  into  con- 
tinental jurisprudence  at  an  early  period.  To  the  glory  of 
Christianity  let  it  bo  said,  that  the  law  of  cession  {cemo  bo- 
norum)  was  introduced  by  the  Christian  emperors  of  Rome, 
whereby,  if  a  debtor  ceded  or  yielded  up  all  his  property  to  his 
creditors,  he  was  secured  from  being  dragged  to  jail  omni  quoque 
eorporali  cruciatu  temoto;  for  as  the  emperor  (Justinian)  justly 
observed,  inhumanum  erat  spoliatum  fortunis  Buis  in  solidum 
damnari;^  a  noble  declaration,  which  the  American  republics 
would  do  well  to  follow,  and  not  merely  to  praise.  Neither  by 
the  Roman  nor  the  continental  law  was  the  cessio  bonorum  con- 
fined to  traders,  but  it  extended  to  all  persons.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  cesHo  bonorum  of  the  Roman  law,  and  that  which  at 
present  prevails  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  only 
exempted  the  debtor  from  imprisonment  It  did  not  release  or 
discharge  the  debt,   or  exempt  the  future  acquisitions  of  the 

>  4  Inst.  ch.  63. 

*  2  Black.  Comm.  472,  note  ;  CookoB  Banknipt  Lawr,  Introd.  ch.  1.  The  modern 
French  phrase  in  the  Code  of  Commerce  is  la  banqnerotUe,  "  Tout  commerfant  fulli, 
kc,  eiit  on  ^tat  de  hanqueroute.*'    Art.  438* 

•  2  Black.  Comm.  472,  478  ;  Cod..  Lib.  7,  iiUlhper  totunif  Ayliffe's  Pandocta,  B. 
4,  tit  14. 

(a)  See  Skeftt's  Etym.  Diet  <'  Bankrupt" 
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debtor  from  execution  for  the  debt  The  English  statute,  com- 
monly called  the  "Lords'  Act,"  went  no  further  than  to  dis- 
charge the  debtor's  person.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  the  law 
of  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  England,  that  their 
insolvent  laws  are  not  more  extensive  in  their  operation  tlian 
the  cetsio  bonorum  of  the  civil  law.  In  sOme  parts  of  Germany, 
we  are  informed  by  Huberus  and  Heineccius,  a  cetno  bonorum 
does  not  even  work  a  discharge  of  the  debtor's  person,  and  much 
less  of  his  future  effects.^  But  with  a  view  to  the  advancement 
of  commerce,  and  the  benefit  of  creditors,  the  systems  now  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  "  bankrupt  laws  "  were  introduced, 
and  allowed  a  proceeding  to  1)C  had  at  the  instance  of  the  cred- 
itors against  an  unwilling  debtor,  when  ho  did  not  choose  to 
yield  up  his  property;  or,  as  it  is  phrased  in  our  law,  bankrupt 
laws  were  originally  proceedings  in  invitum.  In  the  English 
system  the  bankrupt  laws  are  limited  to  persons  who  are  traders, 
or  connected  with  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  such  per* 
sons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  accidental  losses,  and  to  an  inability 
of  paying  their  debts  without  any  fault  of  their  own.^(a)  But 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  and  by  no  means  enters  into  the 
nature  of  such  laws.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  or  reason  of 
such  laws  to  prevent  their  being  applied  to  any  other  class  of 
unfortunate  and  meritorious  debtors.' 

§  1114.  How  far  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  supersedes  the  authority  of  Btate 
legislation  on  the  same  subject,  has  been  a  matter  of  uuich  elab- 
orate forensic  discussion.  It  has  been  strenuously  maintained 
by  some  learned  minds,  that  the  power  in  Congress  is  exclusive 
of  that  of  the  States ;  and,  whether  exerted  or  not,  it  supersedes 

1  1  Kent's  Comnu  Lect  19,  p.  836 ;  1  Domat,  B.  i,  tit  6,  S§  1>  2. 

>  2  Black.  Comm.  473,  474. 

•  See  Dubate  on  tho  Iknknipt  Bill  in  the  IIoiuio  of  BepresouUtivoB,  Fub.  1818  ;  4 
Elliot's  Debates,  282  to  284.  Perhaps  as  satisfantory  a  description  of  a  bankrupt  law 
as  can  be  framed  is,  that  it  is  a  law  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  creditors  and  their 
debtors,  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  their  debts.  And 
a  law  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  a  law  making 
provisions  for  cases  of  persons  failing  to  pay  their  debts.  An  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Constitution  at  the  time  of  adopting  it,  that  the 
power  of  passing  uniform  bankrupt  laws  should  extend  only  to  merchants  and  other 
traders ;  but  it  did  not  meet  general  favor.    Journal  of  Convention,  Supplement,  p.  43(L 

(a)  This  has  long  been  otherwise. 
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State  legislation.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  the  power  in  Congress  is  not  exclusive ;  that  when  Congress 
has  acted  upon  the  subject,  to  the  extent  of  the  national  legisla- 
tion, the  power  of  the  States  is  controlled  and  limited;  but 
when  unexerted,  the  States  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  power  in 
its  full  extent,  unless  so  far  as  they  are  controlled  by  other  con- 
stitutional provisions.  And  this  latter  opinion  is  now  firmly 
established  by  judicial  decisions.*  (a)  As  this  doctrine  seems 
now  to  have  obtained  a  general  acquiescence,  it  docs  not  seem 
necessary  to  review  the  reasoning  on  which  the  different  opinions 
are  founded;  although,  as  a  new  question,  it  is  probably  as  much 
open  to  controversy  as  any  one  which  has  ever  given  rise  to 
judicial  argumentation.  But  upon  all  such  subjects  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  adopt  the  sound  practical  maxim.  Interest  reipuhHece^ 
utfinU  9it  litium. 

§  1115.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  although  the 
States  still  retain  the  power  to  pass  insolvent  and  bankrupt  laws, 
that  power  is  not  unlimited,  as  it  was  before  the  Constitution. 
It  does  not,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  extend  to  the  passing  of 
insolvent  or  bankrupt  acts  which  shall  discharge  the  obligation 
of  antecedent  contracts.  It  can  discharge  such  contracts  only 
as  are  made  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  such  acts,  and  such 
as  are  made  within  the  State  between  citizens  of  the  same  State. 
It  (Iocs  not  extend  to  contracts  made  with  a  citizen  of  another 
State  wiUiin  the  State,  nor  to  any  contracts  made  in  other 
States.' (() 

1  See  Golden  v.  Prince,  8  Wash.  Circ  R.  818  ;  Ogden  v.  Sennden,  12  Wheat  R.  204, 
267  to  270,  per  WMhington,  J.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  was 
not  alone  in  the  court  in  this  opinion  in  the  original  case  (Stuiges  v.  Orowninahield,  4 
Wheat  B.  122)  in  which  it  was  first  decided. 

*  Stuiges  V.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  R.  122, 191  to  196  ;  Id.  198  to  202  ;  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  12  Wheat  B.  278,  276,  280,  806,  810,  814,  885, 869. 

■  Ogden  9.  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  122,  869  ;  Boyle  v.  Zacharie,  6  Peters,  R.  848  ; 
2  Keut,  Comm.  Lect  87,  pp.  828,  824 ;  Seigeant  on  Const  Law,  ch.  28,  p.  809  [ch.  80, 
p.  822] ;  Ba#Ie  on  the'Constitution,  ch.  9,  pp.  101,  102. 

{a)  Tua  9.  Carriere,  117  (T.  S.  201.  insolvent  laws,  subject,  however,  to  the 

(6)  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  authority  conferrsd  upon  Congress  by  the 

decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Constitution  to  adopt  a  unifonn  system  of 

United  States  as  to  the  power  of  the  bankruptcy,  which  authority,  when  exer. 

Sutes  over  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and  cised,  is  paramount,  and  State  enactments 

insolvpncy  :  —  in  conflict  with  those  of  Congress  upon 

1.   The  several  States  have  power  to  the  subject  must  give  way.    Sturges  v. 

legislate  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt  and  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  122  ;  Farmers' 
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k  HedumW  Buik  v.  Smith,  6  Yfhmt 
181 ;  Ogden  v.  Saundefs,  12  Wheat  218; 
Baldwin  v.  Hale,  1  Wall.  229;  Toa  v. 
Oarriero,  117  U.  S.  201. 

2.  Such  State  laws,  however,  diachar- 
ging  the  penon  or  the  property  of  the 
debtor,  and  thereby  terminating  the  legal 
obligation  of  the  debts,  cannot  constitn- 
tiooally  be  made  to  apply  to  contracts 
entered  into  before  they  were  passed,  but 
they  may  be  made  applicable  to  such 
fnture  contracts  as  can  be  considered  as 
having  been  made  in.  reference  to  them. 
Ogden  V,  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  218. 

8.  Contracts  made  within  a  State  where 
an  insolvent  law  exists,  between  citizens 
of  that  State,  are  to  be  considered  as  made 
in  reference  to  the  law,  and  are  subject 
to  its  provisions.  But  the  law  cannot 
apply  to  a  contract  made  in  one  State 
between  a  citizen  thereof,  and  a  citizen 
of  another  State.  Ogden  v.  Sanndors,  12 
Wheat  218 ;  Springer  v.  Foster,  2  Stoiy, 
887;  Boyle  v.  Zacharie,  6  Pet  848; 
Woodhull  «.  Wagner,  Baldw.  800 ;  Suy- 
dam  V.  Broadnax,  14  Pet  75 ;  Cook  v. 
Moffat,  6  How.  810  ;  Baldwin  v.  Hale,  1 
Wall.  281.  Nor  to  contracts  not  made 
within  the  State,  even  though  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State.    M'MiUan  ». 


M'Neill,  4  Wheat  209.  And  where  the 
contract  is  made  between  a  citizen  of  one 
State  and  a  citizen  of  anotlicr,  the  circum- 
stance that  the  contract  is  made  payable 
in  the  State  where  the  insolvent  law 
exists  will  not  render  such  contract  sub- 
ject to  be  dischaiged  under  the  law. 
Baldwin  ».  Hale,  1  Wall.  228  ;  Baldwin 
V.  Bank  of  Newbury,  Id.  284  ;  Oilman  «. 
Lockwood,  4  Wall.  409.  If,  however,  the 
creditor  makes  himself  a  party  to  proceed- 
ings under  the  insolvent  law,  he  will  be 
bound  thereby  like  any  other  party  to 
judicial  proceedings,  and  is  not  to  be 
heard  afterwards  to  object  that  his  debt 
was  excluded  by  the  Constitution  from 
being  affected  by  the  law.  Clay  v.  Smith, 
8  Pet  411  ;  Baldwin  v.  Hale,  1  Wall. 
228  ;  Oilman  v.  Lockwood,  4  Wall.  409. 
4.  During  the  oxistcuce  of  a  national 
bonkniptcy  law.  State  laws  of  tliu  kind 
are  suspended,  reviving  when  the  national 
law  terminates.  Tua  v.  Carriere,  117 
U.  S.  201 ;  Ward  v.  Pi-octor,  7  Bf  ot  818  ; 
Lothrop  V.  Highland  Foundry  Co.,  128 
liass.  120 ;  Orr  «.  Lisso,  88  La.  An.  476. 
And  this  though  the  State  law  was  passed 
while  the  national  law  was  in  existence. 
Tua  V.  Carriere,  supra. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

POWEB  TO  COIN  MONEY  AND  FIX    THE  STANDABD    OF    WEIGHTS    AND 

MEASURESb 

§  1116.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  coin  money,  reg- 
ulate Uie  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures. "  (a) 

§  1117.  Under  the  confederation,  the  continental  congress  had 
delegated  to  them  "the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  au- 
thority, or  by  that  of  the  States,"  and  "fixing  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States. "  It  is  ob- 
servable Uiat,  under  the  confederation,  there  was  no  power  •given 
to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin,  an  omission  which,  in  a 


(a)  After  the  breaking  oat  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  it  wns  deemed  nocewviry  by 
Congress,  in  order  to  sapply  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  to  issoe  a  largo 
amount  of  treasury  notes,  and  to  make 
them  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private 
debts,  and  also  of  all  pnblio  dues  except  du- 
ties on  imports  and  interest  on  the  pnblio 
debt  These  notes  thereupon,  to  a  large 
extent,  became  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country,  and  gold  and  silver  ceased  to 
be  used  in  ordinary  traffic,  except  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  constitutional  validity 
of  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  of  Congress  was 
strongly  contested,  especially  in  their  ap- 
plication to  pre-existing  debts,  but  it  was 
generally  sustained  by  the  State  courts. 
The  question  did  not  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
decision  until  the  case  of  Hepburn  v.  Gris- 
wold,  decided  in  December,  1869,  and  re- 
portrd  in  8  Wallace,  603.  In  that  case  a 
majority  of  the  court  (Chase,  C.  J.,  Nelson, 
CliiTord,  and  Field,  JJ.)  held   that  the 


acts  applied  to  debts  created  before  the 
acts  wore  pnsscil,  of  which  the  case  before 
the  court  was  an  instance,  and  that  they 
were  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution. 
Miller,  Swayne,  and  Davis,  JJ.,  dissented. 
A  year  later,  however,  this  decision  was 
overruled,  and  the  acts  sustained,  as  well 
in  their  apjilieaUon  to  pre-existing  debts 
as  to  those  subsequently  contracted.  This 
result  was  concurred  in  by  Strong  and 
Bradley,  JJ.  (appointed  since  the  former 
decision).  Miller,  Davis,  and  Swa3me,  and 
dissented  from  by  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Nelson,  Clifibrd,  and  Field,  JJ.  See 
Legal  Tender  Cases  (Knox  v.  Lee),  12 
Wall.  457 ;  Dooley  r.  Smith,  IS  Wall. 
604 ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Johnson,  16  Wall. 
196  ;  Maryknd  v.  Railroad  Co.,  22  Wall. 
106. 

In  Legal  Tender  Cases  (Juilliard  v. 
Greenman),  110  U.  S.  421,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  pni^er  money  a  legal 
tender  for  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war 
was  upheld  ;  Field,  J.,  dissenting. 
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great  measure,  would  destroj  anj  uniformity  in  the  value  of  the 
current  coin,  since  the  respective  States  might,  by  different  reg- 
ulations, create  a  different  value  in  each.^  The  Constitution 
has,  with  great  propriety,  cured  this  defect;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
any  discussion  in  the  convention.^  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  the  power  "to  coin  money  "  would,  doubtless,  include  that  of 
regulating  its  value,  had  the  latter  power  not  been  expressly 
inserted.  But  the  Constitution  abounds  with  pleonasms  and 
repetitions  of  this  nature.' 

§  1118.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  general  power  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  and  domestic  coin  is 
granted  to  the  national  government  cannot  require  much  illus- 
tration in  order  to  vindicate  it  The  object  of  the  power  is  to 
produce  uniformity  of  value  throughout  the  Union,  and  thus  to 
preclude  us  from  the  embarrassments  of  a  perpetually  fluctuat- 
ing and  variable  currency.  Money  is  the  universal  medium  or 
common  standard,  by  a  comparison  with  which  the  value  of  all 
merchandise  may  be  4iscertained,  or,  it  is  a  sign  which  repre- 
sents the  respective  values  of  all  commodities.*  ft  is,  therefore, 
indispensable  for  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  commerce,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  foreign.  The  power  to  coin  money  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  is  almost  univer- 
sally exercised,  in  order  to  preserve  a  proper  circulation  of  good 
coin  of  a  known  value  in  the  home  market.  In  order  to  secure 
it  from  debasement,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  exclusively 
under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  government ;  for  if  every 
individual  were  permitted  to  make  and  circulate  what  coin  he 
should  please,  there  would  be  an  opening  to  the  grossest  frauds 
and  impositions  upon  the  public,  by  the  use  of  base  and  false 
coin.  And  the  same  remark  applies,  with  equal  force,  to  foreign 
coin,  if  allowed  to  circulate  freely  in  a  country  without  any  con- 
trol by  the  government  Every  civilized  government,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  such  abuses,  to  facilitate  exchanges,  and 
thereby  to  encourage  all  sorts  of  industry  and  commerce,  as  well 
as  to  guard  itself  against  the  embarrassments  of  an  undue  scar- 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

*  Journ.  of  Convention,  pp.  220,  257,  857. 

*  Mr.  Motlison's  Letter  to  Mr.  CaboU,  18tU  Sept.  1828. 
«  1  BUck.  Comm.  276. 
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city  of  currencjy  injurious  to  its  own  interests  and  credits,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  coin  money,  and  affix  to  it  a  public  stamp 
and  value,  and  to  regulate  the  introduction  and  use  of  foreign 
coins.  ^  In  England,  this  prerogative  belongs  to  the  crown,  and 
in  former  ages  it  was  greatly  abused;  for  base  coin  was  often 
coined  and  circulated  by  its  authority,  at  a  value  far  above  its 
intrinsic  worth,  and  thus  taxes  of  a  burdensome  nature  were  laid 
indirectly  upon  the  people.*  There  is  great  propriety,  therefore, 
in  confiding  it  to  the  legislature,  not  only  as  the  more  immedi- 
ate representatives  of  the  public  interests,  but  as  the  more  safe 
depositaries  of  the  power.' 

§  1119.  The  only  question  which  could  properly  arise  under 
our  political  institutions  is,  whether  it  should  be  confided  to  the 
national  or  to  the  State  government  It  is  manifest  that  the 
former  could  alone  give  it  complete  effect,  and  secure  a  whole- 
some and  miiform  currency  throughout  the  Union.  The  varying 
standards  and  regulations  of  the  different  States  would  introduce 
infinite  embarrassments  and  vexations  in  the  course  of  trade, 
and  often  subject  the  innocent  to  the  grossest  frauds.  The  evils 
of  this  nature  were  so  extensively  felt^  that  the  power  was  unhes- 
itatingly confided,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  exclusively 
to  the  general  government,^  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
jealousy  which  pervades  every  clause  of  that  instrument  But 
the  concurrent  power  thereby  reserved  to  the  States  (as  well  as 
the  want  of  a  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin)  was, 
under  that  feeble  pageant  of  sovereignty,  soon  found  to  destroy 
the  whole  importance  of  the  grant  The  floods  of  depreciated 
paper-money,  with  which  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  during 
tlie  last  war,  as  well  as  the  revolutionary  war  with  England, 
were  inundated,  to  the  dismay  of  the  traveller  and  the  ruin  of 
commerce,  afford  a  lively  proof  of  the  mischiefs  of  a  currency 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  States.' 

1  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  1,  ch.  4. 

<  1  BUok.  Comm.  278 ;  Christian's  note,  21 ;  Davies's  Rep.  48 ;  1  Hale's  PI.  Cr. 
192  to  196. 

■  Tnck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  261.  *  Art.  9. 

*  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  (1812  to  1814)  in  consequence  of  the 
banks  of  the  Middle,  and  Southern,  and  Western  States  having  suspended  specie 
payments  for  their  bank-notes,  they  depreciated  as  low  as  twenty-five  per  cent  discount 
from  their  nominal  yalue.  The  duties  on  imports  were,  however,  paid  and  received  in 
the  local  currency ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  goods  imported  at  Baltimore  paid 
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§  1120.  It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  this  is  an  exclusive 
power  in  Congress,  the  States  being  expressly  prohibited  from 
coining  money.  And  it  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  statesman,  ^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain,  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution 
itself  and  independent  of  long-continued  practice,  the  doctrine, 
that  the  States,  not  being  at  liberty  to  coin  money,  can  authorize 
the  circulation  of  bank  paper,  as  currency,  at  all.  His  reasoning 
deserves  grave  consideration,  and  is  to  the  following  effect :  The 
States  cannot  coin  money.  Can  they,  then,  coin  that  which  be- 
comes the  actual  and  almost  universal  substitute  for  money  ?  Is 
not  the  right  of  issuing  paper,  intended  for  circulation  in  the 
place  and  as  the  representative  of  metallic  currency,  derived 
merely  from  the  power  of  coining  and  regulating  the  metallic 
currency  ?  Could  Congress,  if  it  did  not  possess  the  power  of 
coining  money  and  regulating  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  create 
a  bank  with  the  power  to  circulate  bills  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to 
make  it  out  Whci*e,  then,  do  the  States,  to  whom  all  control 
over  the  metallic  currency  is  altogether  prohibited,  obtain  this 
power?  It  is  true  that,  in  other  countries,  privulA3  bankers,  hav- 
ing no  legal  authority  over  the  coin,  issue  notes  for  circulation. 
But  this  they  do  always  with  the  consent  of  government,  express 
or  implied;  and  government  restrains  and  regulates  all  their 
operations  at  its  pleasure.  It  would  be  a  startling  proposition 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  the  prerogative  of  coining 
money,  held  l)y  government,  was  liable  to  be  defeated,  counter- 
acted, or  impeded  by  another  prerogative,  held  in  other  hands, 
of  authorizing  a  paper  circulation.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
that  the  States  cannot  issue  bills  of  credit; (a)  not  that  they  can- 
not make  them  a  legal  tender,  but  that  they  cannot  issue  them  at 
all.  This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  intent  of  the  Constitution 
to  restrain  the  States  as  well  from  establishing  a  paper  circula- 
tion as  from  interfering  with  the  metallic  circulation.  Banks 
have  been  created  by  States  with  no  capital  whatever,  their  notes 
being  put  in  circulation  simply  on  the  credit  of  the  State.     What 

twenty  per  cent  less  duty  than  the  same  goods  paid  when  imported  into  Boston.  This 
was  a  plain  practical  violation  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  that  all  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  shall  be  uniform, 

1  Mr.  Webster's  Speech  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  25th  and  28th  of  May, 
1882. 

(a)  See  Poindezter  v.  Greenhow,  114  U.  S.  270. 
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are  the  issues  of  such  banks  but  bills  of  credit  issued  bj  the 
State?  1(a) 

§  1121.  Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  it  is 
probably  too  late  to  correct  the  error,  if  error  there  be,  in  the 
assumption  of  this  power  by  the  States,  since  it  has  an  inveterate 
practice  in  its  favor  through  a  very  long  period,  and  indeed  ever 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1122.  The  other  power,  "to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  .and 
measures,''  was,  doubtless,  given  from  like  motives  of  public 
policy,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce.' Hitherto,  however,  it  has  remained  a  dormant  power, 
from  the  many  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  subject,  although 
it  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in 
most  elaborate  reports.^  Until  Congress  shall  fix  a  standard, 
the  undei-fltanding  seems  to  be,  that  the  States  possess  the  power 
to  fix  their  own  weights  and  measures;*  or,  at  least,  the  existing 
standards  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  remain  in  full 
foi-cc.  Under  the  confederation,  Congress  possessed  the  like 
exclusive  power.*  In  England,  the  power  to  regulate  weights 
and  measures  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  to  belong  to  the 
i-oyal  prerogative.  •  But  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  learned  com- 
mentator on  his  work,  that  the  power  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
referred  to  the  king's  prerogative;  for,  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  present  time,  there  are  above  twenty  acts  of  Parliament  to 
fix  and  establish  the  standard  and  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures.^ 

§  1123.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of 
the  Uuil^d  States."  This  power  would  naturally  flow,  as  an  in- 
cident, from  the  antecedent  powers  to  borrow  money,  and  rcgu- 

^  Thin  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Webster.  It  was  maintained  by  the  late  Hon. 
Samuel  Dexter,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  lawyers  who  have  adorned  the  annals 
of  our  country. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

*  Among  these  none  are  more  elaborate  and  exact  than  that  of  Mr.  Jeflferson  and 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  while  they  were  respectively  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
State. 

*  Bawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  102. 

*  Art.  d.  •  1  Bkck.  Comm.  276. 
1  1  Black.  Comm.  276,  Christian's  note  (16). 

(a)  But  see  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  11  Pet  257. 
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late  the  coinage;  and,  indeed,  without  it  those  powers  would  be 
without  any  adequate  sanction.  This  power  would  seem  to  be 
exclusive  of  that  of  the  States,  since  it  grows  out  of  the  Oonsti- 
tution,  as  an  appropriate  means  to  carry  into  effect  other  dele- 
gated powers  not  antecedently  existing  in  the  States.^  (a) 

1  See  Rawle  on  Oonstitatioii,  ch.  9,  p.  108  ;  The  Federalist,  No  42. 


(oj  See  Mattiaon  ».  Stote,  8  Mo.  421. 
In  the  caae  of  Fox  v.  The  Stote  of  Ohio, 
6  How.  488,  it  was  decided  that  the 
States  had  power  to  paaa  laws  to  punish 
the  passing  of  counterfeit  money,  and 
some  of  the  language  of  the  court  is  per- 
haps inconsistent  with  what  is  stated  in 
the  text  See  also  United  States  p.  Mari- 
gold, 0  How.  660 ;  Moore  «.  People,  14 
How.  18. 


Under  its  power  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securi- 
ties and  current  coin  of  the  United  States, 
Congress  may  pass  laws  to  punish  the 
bringing  of  counterfeit  coin  in  the  simili- 
tude of  coins  of  the  United  States  into 
the  country,  and  the  passing  and  uttering 
of  t(ie  same.  United  States  v.  Marigold, 
0  How.  660. 
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OHAPTBB  XVIIL 

POWER  TO  ESTABLISH  POST-OFFICES  AND  POST-ROADS. 

§  1124.  The  noxt  powor  of  Congress  is,  ^to  establish  post- f 
ofTiccs  and  post-roads.''  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  power, 
both  theoretically  and  practicallj,  are  of  great  importance,  and 
have  given  rise  to  much  ardent  controTersy.  It  deserves,  there- 
fore, a  deliberate  examination.  It  was  passed  over  by  the  Fed- 
eralist with  a  single  remark,  as  a  power  not  likely  to  be  disputed 
in  its  exercise,  or  to  be  deemed  dangerous  by  its  scope,  f  The 
^ power,"  says  the  Federalist,  ^of  establishing  post-roads  must, 
in  every  view,  be  a  harmless  power;  and  may,  perhaps,  by  judi- 
cious management,  become  productive  of  great  public  conven- 
icncy.^  Nothing  which  tends  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between 
the  States  can  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  public  care.''  ^  One 
cannot  but  feel,  at  the  present  time,  an  inclination  to  smile  at 
the  guarded  caution  of  these  expressions,  and  the  hesitating 
avowal  of  the  importance  of  the  power.  It  affords,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  striking  proofs,  how  much  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  have  outstripped  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
of  our  most  enlightened  patriots. 

§  1126.  The  post-office  establishment  has  already  become  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  and  useful  establishments  under  the  na- 
tional government'  It  circulates  intelligence  of  a  commercial, 
political,  intellectual,  and  private  nature,  with  incredible  speed 
and  regularity.  It  thus  administers  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the 
comfort,  the  interests,  and  the  necessities  of  persons  in  every  rank 
and  station  of  life.  It  brings  the  most  distant  places  and  per- 
sons, as  it  were,  in  contact  with  each  other ;  and  thus  softens  the 
anxieties,  increases  the  enjoyments,  and  cheers  the  solitude  of 
millions  of  hearts.  It  imparts  a  new  influence  and  impulse  to  pri- 
vate intercourse ;  and,  by  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge,  enables 
political  rights  and  duties  to  be  performed  with  more  uniformity 

1  The  FederaliBt,  No.  43. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  866 ;  lUwle  on  tli«  Const  cL.  9,  p.  108. 
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and  sound  jadgment  It  is  not  less  effective,  as  an  instrument  of 
the  government  in  its  own  operations.  In  peace  it  enables  it 
without  ostentation  or  expense  to  send  its  orders,  and  direct  its 
measures  for  the  public  good,  and  transfer  its  funds,  and  apply  its 
powers,  with  a  facility  and  promptitude  which,  compared  with 
the  tardy  operations  and  imbecile  expedients  of  former  times, 
seem  like  the  wonders  of  magic.  In  war  it  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  important  and  useful,  communicating  intelligence  vital  to 
the  movements  of  armies  and  navies,  and  the  operations  and  du- 
ties of  warfare,  with  a  rapidity  which,  if  it  does  not  always  insure 
victory,  at  least,  in  many  instances,  guards  against  defeat  and 
ruin.  Thus,  its  influences  have  become,  in  a  public  na  well  as 
private  view,  of  incalculable  value  to  the  ponnanent  interests  of 
the  Union.  It  is  obvious  at  a  moment's  glance  at  the  subject^ 
that  the  establishment  in  the  hands  of  the  States  would  have 
been  wholly  inadequate  to  these  objects;  and  the  impracticability 
of  a  uniformity  of  system  would  have  introduced  infinite  delays 
and  inconveniences;  and  burdened  the  mails  with  an  endless 
variety  of  vexatious  taxations  and  regulations.  No  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  retardations  of  the  post  in  passing  through  inde- 
pendent States  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  a  power  which  pervades  the  Union.  The  national 
government  !s  that  alone  which  can  safely  or  effectually  execute 
it,  with  equal  promptitude  and  cheapness,  certainty  and  uni- 
formity. Already  the  post-ofiice  establishment  realizes  a  reve- ' 
nue  exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars,  from  which  it  defrays  all 
its  own  expenses,  and  transmits  mails  in  various  directions  over 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles.  It  transmits 
intelligence  in  one  day  to  distant  places,  which,  when  the  Oon- 
stitution  was  first  put  into  operation,  was  scarcely  transmitted 
through  the  same  distance  in  the  course  of  a  wcek.^    The  rapid- 

1  In  the  American  Almanac  and  Repository  published  at  Boston  in  1830  (a  very 
valuable  publication),  there  is,  at  page  217,  a  tabular  view  of  the  number  of  post-offices, 
and  amounts  of  postage,  and  net  revenue  and  extent  of  roads  in  miles  travelled  by  the 
mail  for  a  large  number  of  years  between  1790  and  1828.  In  1790  there  were  seventy- 
five  post-offices,  and  the  amount  of  postage  was  $87,985,  and  the  number  of  miles 
travelled  was  1,875.  In  1828  there  were  7,530  post-offices,  and  the  amount  of  postage 
was  $1,669,915,  and  the  number  of  miles  travelled  was  115,176.  See  also  American 
Almanao  for  1832,  p.  134.  And  from  Dr.  Lieber  s  Encyclopiedia  Americana  (article 
Poiia),  it  appears  that,  in  1831,  the  amount  of  postage  was  $1,997,811,  and  the  number 
of  miles  travelled  15,468,692.    The  first  post-office  ever  established  in  America  seems 
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itj  of  its  movements  has  been  in  a  general  view  doubled  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  There  are  now  more  than  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  post-offices  in  the  United  States ;  and  at  every  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  new  routes  are  constantly  provided  for, 
and  new  post-offices  established.  It  may,  therefore,  well  be 
deemed  a  most  beneficent  power,  whose  operations  can  scarcely 
be  applied  except  for  good,  accomplishing  in  an  eminent  degree 
some  of  the  high  purposes  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution, forming  a  moro  perfect  Union,  providing  for  the  com- ' 
mon  defence,  and  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

§  1126.  Under  the  confederation  (art  9),  Congress  was  in- 
vested with  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  ^*  establishing  and 
regulating  post-offices  from  one  State  to  another  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing 
through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  tlie  expenses  of 
the  said  office."^  How  little  was  accomplished  under  it  will  be 
at  once  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  there  were  but  seventy-five 
post-offices  established  in  all  the  United  States  in  the  year  1789; 
that  the  whole  amount  of  postage  in  1790  was  only  $37,935;  and 
the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  only  1,875.' (a)  This 
may  be  in  part  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
depression  of  all  the  commercial  and  other  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  power  itself  was  so  crippled  by  the  confederation, 
that  it  could  accomplish  little.  The  national  government  did 
not  possess  any  power,  except  to  establish  post-offices  from  State 
to  State  (leaving  perhaps,  though  not  intended,  the  whole  interior 
post-offices  in  every  State  to  its  own  regulation),  and  the  postage 

to  havo  boon  under  nn  act  of  ParlUment,  in  1710.  Dr.  Lieber's  Encyo.  Amor.,  article 
PosU. 

In  Mr.  Professor  Malkin's  Introdnctory  Lectore  on  History,  before  the  London 
Uoiyersity,  in  March,  1880,  he  states  (p.  14),  **It  is  understood  tliat  in  England  the 
first  mode  adopted  for  a  proper  and  regular  conreyance  of  letters  was  in  1642,  weekly, 
and  on  horseback,  to  eyery  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  present  improved  system  by 
mail-coaches  was  not  introduced  until  1782." 

^  There  is,  in  Bioren  and  Duane's  Edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  (vol. 
1,  p.  649,  &c. ),  an  account  of  the  post-office  establishment,  during  the  Revolution  and 
before  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed,  in  July,  1775,  the 
first  postmaster-general.  The  act  of  1782  directed  that  a  mail  should  be  carried  at 
least  once  in  every  week  to  and  from  each  stated  poet-office. 

*  American  Almanac,  1880,  p.  217  ;  Dr.  Lieber*s  Encyc.  Amer.,  article^08(«;  ante, 
vol.  lit  p.  24,  note. 

(a)  See  article  Post  in  New  American  Cyclopedia. 
VOL.  n.  -—  6 
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(a)  8«e  also  the  debtte  in  CongmB 
on  Intenud  Improromenta,  in  the  year 
1824 ;  the  Mrenl  veto  measiges  of  Pnd- 
dent  ICadiaon,  Mar.  1817;  President 
Monroe,  May  4,  1822;  and  President 
Jackson,  May  27,  1880.  Also  wbAt  is 
said  in  the  ease  of  PennsylTania  v.  Wheel- 
ing Bridge  Co.,  18  How.  421.    Within 


that  could  be  taken  was  not  allowed  to  be  beymid  the  actual  ex- 
penses; thus  shutting  up  the  avenue  to  all  improTements.  In 
shorty  like  eyery  other  power  under  the  confederation,  it  perished 
from  a  jealousy  which  required  it  to  live,  and  yet  refused  it  ap- 
propriate nourishment  and  sustenance.^ 

§  1127.    In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  the  clause  stood  .  / 
thus :  ^  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post-ofiices.  **    It    I 
was  subsequently  amended  by  adding  the  words  "and  post-    I 
roads,"  by  the  vote  of  six  States  against  five;   and  then,  as   i 
amended,  it  passed  without  opposition*^    It  is  observable,  that  /  | 
the  confederation  gave  only  the  power  to  establish  and  regulate  |    I 
post-office^;  and  therefore  the  amendment  introduced  a  new  and  '  / 
substantive  power,  unknown  before  in  the  national  government 

§  1128.  Upon  the  construction  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, two  opposite  opinions  have  been  expressed.  One  maintains 
that  the  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  can  intend 
no  more  than  the  power  to  direct  where  post-offices  shall  be  kept, 
and  on  what  roads  the  mails  shall  be  carried. '(a)  Or,  as  it  has 
been  on  other  occasions  expressed,  the  power  to  establish  post- 
roads  is  a  power  to  designate  or  point  out  what  roads  shall  be 
mail  roads,  and  the  right  of  passage  or  way  along  them,  when  so 
designated.^  The  other  maintains,  that  although  these  modes 
of  exercising  the  power  are  perfectly  constitutional,  yet  they  are 
not  the  whole  of  the  power,  and  do  not  exhaust  it  On  the  con- 
trary, the  power  comprehends  the  right  to  make  or  construct  any 
roads  which  Congress  may  deem  proper  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mail,  and  to  keep  them  in  due  repair  for  such  purpose. 

§  1129.  The  grounds  of  the  former  opinion  seem  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  The  power  given  under  the  confederation  never  practically 

>  See  Sergeant  on  Const  Introduction,  p.  17  (2d  edit), 
s  Joarnal  of  Convention,  220,  268,  267,  261,  857. 
•  4  Elliot's  Debates,  279. 
«  4  KUiut's  DoboU's,  864  ;  lUd.  288. 


the  meaning  of  the  act  punishing  the 
stealing  of  letters  from  the  post-office, 
that  amounts  to  a  post-oflBoe  which  is 
kept  as  a  place  of  deposit  of  mailable 
matter,  though  it  be  merely  a  desk,  or  a 
trunk  or  box  carried  about  a  house  or 
from  one  building  to  another.  United 
Stotea  V.  Maiseli*,  2  Blatch.  108. 
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received  any  other  construction.  Congress  never  undertook  to 
make  any  roads,  but  merely  designated  those  existing  roads  on 
which  the  mail  should  pass.  At  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitution 
Uicrc  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  a  different  arrangement, 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  power,  was  contemplated.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  treated  by  the  Federalist  as  a  harmless  power,  and 
not  requiring  any  comment^  The  practice  of  the  government, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  has  conformed  to  this 
view.  'Jlie  firsl  act  passed  by  Congress,  In  1792,  is  entitled  ''an 
act  to  establish  post-odices  and  post-roads."  The  first  section  of 
this  act  established  many  post-offices  as  well  as  post-roads.  It 
was  continued,  amended,  and  finally  repealed,  by  a  series  of  acts 
from  1792  to  1810 ;  all  of  which  acts  have  the  same  title,  and 
the  same  provisions  declaring  certain  roads  to  be  post-roads. 
From  all  of  which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  legislature  supposed 
that  they  had  established  post-roads  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  they  declared  certain  roads,  then  iii  existence,  to  be 
post-roads,  and  designated  the  routes  along  which  the  mails' were 
to  pass.  As  a  further  proof  upon  this  subject,  the  statute-book 
contains  many  acts  passed  at  various  times,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  discontinuing  certain  post-roads.'  A 
strong  argument  is  also  derivable  from  the  practice  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  which  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  known  to 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Different  nations  in  Europe 
have  established  posts,  and  for  mutual  convenience  have  stipu- 
lated a  free  passage  for  the  posts  arriving  on  their  frontiers 
through  their  territories.  It  is  probable  that  the  Constitution 
intended  nothing  more  by  this  provision  than  to  enable  Congress 
to  do  by  law,  without  consulting  the  States,  what  in  Europe  can 
be  done  only  by  treaty  or  compact  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
insert  an  express  provision  in  the  Constitution,  enabling  the 
government  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  ten  miles  square  for  a 
seat  of  government,  and  of  such  places  as  should  be  ceded  by  the 
States  for  forts,  arsenals,  and  oUier  similar  purposes.  It  is  in- 
credible that  such  solicitude  should  have  been  expressed  for  such 
inconsiderable  spots,  and  yet  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  Consti- 
tution intended  to  convey  by  implication  the  power  to  construct 
roods  throughout  the  whole  country,  with  the  consequent  right 
to  use  the  timber  and  soil,  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  •  4  Elliot's  Debates,  854. 
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It  may  be  said  that,  unless  Congress  have  the  power,  the  mail 
roads  might  be  obstructed  or  discontinued,  at  the  will  of  the 
State,  authorities.  But  that  consequence  does  not  follow;  for 
when  a  road  is  declared  by  law  to  be  a  mail  road,  the  United 
States  have  a  right  of  way  over  it;  and,  until  the  law  is  repealed, 
such  an  interest  in  the  use  of  it  as  that  the  State  authorities 
could  not  obstruct  it.*  The  terms  of  the  Constitution  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  by  this  limited  construction,  and  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  whatever  roads  they  may  please,  in  any  State, 
would  be  a  most  serious  inroad  upon  the  rights  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  States.     It  never  could  havo  been  contemplated.^ 

1  4  Elliot's  Debates,  854,  855. 

*  Aware  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  this  extremely  strict  construction,  an- 
other has  been  attempted,  which  is  more  liberal,  but  which  has  been  thought,  as  will 
be  hereafter  seen,  to  surrender  the  substance  of  the  ai^iment.  It  will  be  most  satis- 
factory to  give  it  in  the  very  words  of  its  most  distinguished  advocate  :  — 

*'  The  first  of  these  grants  is  in  the  following  words :  '  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads.'  What  is  the  just  import  of  these  words,  and 
the  extent  of  the  grant  ?  The  wonl  *  establish '  is  the  ruling  term  ;  post-offices  and 
])Ost-roa<l8  are  the  subjects  on  which  it  acts.  The  question,  thoruforu,  is,  what  |iowur 
is  grantotl  by  that  word  ?  The  sense  in  which  woitls  ara  commonly  ustxl  is  that  in 
which  they  are  to  be  understood  in  all  transactions  between  public  bodies  and  individuals. 
The  intention  of  the  parties  is  to  prevail,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  ascertaining  it 
than  by  giving  to  the  terms  used  their  ordinary  im|M>rt.  If  wo  were  to  ask  any  num- 
ber of  our  most  enlightened  citizens,  who  had  no  connection  with  public  afluirs,  ond 
whose  minds  were  unprejudiced,  what  was  the  import  of  the  word  *  establish,'  and  the 
extent  of  the  grant  which  it  controls,  we  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  them.  We  are  satisfied  that  all  of  them  would  answer,  that  a 
power  was  thereby  given  to  Congress  to  fix  on  the  towns,  court-houses,  *  and  other 
places,  throughout  our  Union,  at  which  there  should  be  post-offices  ;  the  routes  by  which 
the  mails  should  be  carried  from  one  post-office  to  another,  so  as  to  diffuse  intelligence 
as  extensively,  and  to  make  the  institution  as  useful,  as  possible ;  to  fix  the  postage  to 
be  paid  on  every  letter  and  packet  thus  carried,  to  support  the  establishment ;  and  to 
protect  the  past-offices  and  mails  from  robbery,  by  punishing  those  who  should  commit 
the  offcnco.  The  idea  of  a  right  to  lay  off  the  roads  of  the  United  States,  on  a  general 
scale  of  improvement ;  to  take  the  soil  from  the  proprietor  by  force  ;  to  establish  turn- 
pikes and  tolls,  and  to  punish  offendci's  in  tlio  manner  stated  alN>V(*,  would  never  occur 
to  any  such  pt^raon.  The  use  of  the  existing  road  by  the  stage,  mail-carrier,  or  post- 
boy, in  passing  over  it  as  others  do,  is  all  that  would  be  thought  of ;  the  jurisdiction 
and  soil  remaining  to  the  State,  with  a  right  in  the  State,  or  those  authorized  by  its 
legislature,  to  change  the  road  at  pleasure. 

'*  The  intention  of  the  parties  is  supported  by  other  proof,  which  ought  to  place  it 
1)eyond  all  doubt.  In  the  former  act  of  government  (the  confederation)  we  find  a  grant 
f«ir  the  same  purpose  expressed  in  the  following  words  :  *  The  Uniteil  States,  in  Congress 
as.sembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  ]K)wcr  of  establishing  and  rcgu- 
Inting  post-offices  from  one  State  to  another,  throughout  the  UniUnl  States,  and  of  ox- 
acting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to 
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§  1180.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  other  opinion  is  main- 
tained, are  as  follows :  This  is  not  a  question  of  implied  power ; 
but  of  express  power.  We  are  not  now  looking  to  what  are  prop- 
defray  the  expenaes  of  the  said  post-office.*  The  term  '  establish '  was  likewise  the 
niliog  one,  in  that  instramenty  aiid  was  evidently  intended  and  understood  to  give  a 
power  simply  and  solely  to  fix  where  there  should  be  post-offices.  By  transferring  this 
term  from  the  confederation  into  the  Constitution,  it  was  doubtless  intended  that  it 
should  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  the  latter  that  it  was  in  the  former  instru- 
moiit,  and  to  be  nppliod  alike  to  |KNit-offiQos  and  iiost-roads.  In  whatuvor  sonso  it  is 
npplicil  to  iHMit-oineos,  it  must  lio  niipliod  in  the  same  sense  to  {Nwt-rcMulM.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  if  such  was  the  intention,  why  were  not  all  the  other  temu  of  the  grant  trans- 
ferred with  it  T  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  confederation  being  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween independent  States,  it  was  neoessaiy,  in  granting  the  powen  which  were  to  be 
exercised  over  them,  to  be  very  explicit  and  minute  in  defining  the  powera  granted. 
But  the  Constitution,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  having  incorporated  the  States  into 
one  government,  like  the  government  of  the  States  individually,  fewer  words,  in  defining 
the  powers  granted  by  it,  wore  not  only  adequnte,  but  perhnps  bettor  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  We  find  that  brevity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  instrument.  Had  it  been 
intended  to  convey  a  more  enlarged  power  in  the  Constitution  than  had  been  granted 
in  the  confederation,  surely  the  same  controlling  term  would  not  have  been  used  ;  or 
other  words  would  have  been  added  to  show  such  intention,  and  to  mark  the  extent  to 
which  the  power  should  be  carried.  It  is  a  liberal  construction  of  the  powera  granted 
in  the  Constitution,  by  this  term,  to  include  in  it  all  the  powera  that  were  granted  in 
the  confederation  by  terms  which  specifically  defined  and  (as  was  supposed)  extended 
their  limits.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that,  by  omitting  from  the  Constitution  any 
portion  of  the  phraseology  which  was  deemed  important  in  the  confederation,  the  im- 
port of  that  term  was  enlarged,  and  with  it  the  powen  of  the  Constitution,  in  a  propor- 
tional degree,  beyond  what  they  were  in  the  confederation.  The  right  to  exact  |N)stnge 
and  to  protect  the  post-offices  and  mails  from  robbery,  by  punishing  the  ofionders,  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  incidents  to  the  grant,  since,  without  it  the  object  of  the  grant 
might  be  defeated.  Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  of  the  grant,  though  not  specified,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  included  in  it 
Beyond  this  the  doctrine  of  incidental  pow6r  cannot  be  carried. 

"  If  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  our  settlements  and  institutions,  and  trace  their 
progress  down  to  the  revolution,  we  shsU  see  that  it  was  in  this  sense,  and  in  none 
other,  that  the  power  was  exercised  by  all  our  colonial  governments.  Post-offices  were 
made  for  the  country,  and  not  the  country  for  them.  They  are  the  ofispring  of  im- 
provement. They  never  go  before  it.  Settlements  are  firet  made  ;  after  which  the 
progress  is  uniform  and  simple,  extending  to  objects  in  regular  order,  most  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  man  ;  schools,  places  of  public  wonhip,  court-houses,  and  markets  ; 
post-offices  follow.  Roads  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  settlements.  They 
lead  to  aU  the  places  mentioned,  and  to  every  other  which  the  various  and  complicated 
interests  of  society  require. 

"  It  is  believed  that  not  one  example  can  be  given,  from  the  first  settlement  of  our 
eonntry  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  of  a  post-office  being  established,  without 
a  view  to  existing  roads ;  or  of  a  single  road  having  been  made  by  pavement,  turnpike, 
&c.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accommodating  a  post-office.  Such,  too,  is  the  uniform 
progress  of  all  societies.  In  granting,  then,  this  power  to  the  United  States,  it  was, 
nndoubtedly,  intended  by  the  framera  and  ratifien  of  the  Constitution  to  convey  it  in 
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erlj  incidentSi  or  means  to  cany  into  effect  given  powers ;  but  are 
to  construe  the  terms  of  an  express  power.  The  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution are,  "'  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post-offices 
and  post-roads."  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  these  words? 
There  is  no  such  known  sense  of  the  word  ^establish,"  as  to 
" direct, •*  "designate,**  or  "point  out**  And  if  there  were,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  a  special  or  peculiar  sense  is  to  be  given  to 
the  words,  not  conformable  to  their  general  meaning,  unless  that 
sense  be  required  by  the  context,  or,  at  least,  better  harmonizes 
with  the  subject-matter,  and  objects  of  the  power,  than  any  other 
sense.  That  cannot  be  pretended  in  the  present  case.  The  re- 
ceived general  meanings,  if  not  the  only  meanings  of  the  woixl 
"establish,"  are,  to  settle  firmly,  to  confirm,  to  fix,  to  form  oi 
modify,  to  found,  to  build  firmly,  to  erect  permanently.!    An< 

the  Beiue  uid  extent  only  in  which  it  had  been  nnderatood  and  exercised  by  the  preyioiu 
authorities  of  the  country.  I 

"ThiH  oouclusioii  is  coufinued  by  the  object  o(  the  grant  and  the  inauuor  uf  its 
execution.  The  object  is  the  transportation  of  the  mul  throoghout  the  United 
States,  which  may  be  done  on  horseback,  and  was  so  done,  untU  lately,  since  the 
establishment  of  stages.  Between  the  great  towns,  and  in  other  places,  where  the 
population  is  dense,  stages  are  preferred,  because  they  afford  an  additional  opfiortu- 
nity  to  make  a  profit  from  passengers.  But  where  the  population  is  spaxae^  and  on 
cross  roads,  it  Is  generally  carried  on  horseback.  Unconnected  with  passengers  and 
other  objects,  it  cnuiiot  Iw  doubted,  that  the  mail  itself  may  be  carried  in  every  |mrt 
of  our  Union,  with  nearly  as  much  economy,  and  greater  despatch,  on  horseback, 
than  in  a  stage ;  and  in  many  parts  with  much  greater.  In  every  |)art  of  the  Union, 
in  which  stages  can  be  preferred,  the  roads  are  sufficiently  good,  provided  those 
which  serve  for  every  other  purpose  will  sccommodate  them.  In  every  other  part, 
where  horses  alone  are  need,  if  other  |)eopIo  pass  them  on  horseback,  surely  the 
mail-carrier  can.  For  an  object  so  simple  and  so  easy  in  the  execution,  it  would 
doubtless  excite  surprise,  if  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
lay  off  the  country  on  a  great  scheme  of  improveoient,  with  the  power  to  shorten 
distances,  reduce  heights,  level  mountains,  and  pave  surfaces. 

"If  the  United  States  possessed  the  power  contended  for  under  this  grant,  might 
they  not,  in  adopting  the  roads  of  the  individual  States  for  the  carriage  of  the  nuiil, 
as  lias  been  done,  assume  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  preclude  a  right  to  interfere 
with  or  alter  them  ?  Might  they  not  establish  turnpikes,  and  exercise  all  the  other 
acts  of  sovereignty,  above  stated,  over  such  hmuIs,  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
injury,  and  defray  the  expense  of  repairing  them  ?  Surely,  if  the  right  exists,  these 
consequences  necessarily  followed,  as  soon  as  the  road  was  established.  The  absurd- 
ity of  such  a  pretension  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  examine  it.  In  this  way,  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  of  every  State  might  be  taken  from  it ;  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  road  in  any  State  which  will  not  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail.  A  new  field  for  legislation  and  internal  improvement  would  thus  be  opened.*' 
Prf«ident  Monroe's  Message,  of  4th  May,  1822,  pp.  24  to  27. 

>  Johnson's  Diet  ad  verb. ;  Web«ter*s  Diet.  Id. 
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it  is  no  small  objection  to  any  construction,  that  it  requires  the 
word  to  be  deflected  from  its  received  and  usual  meaning;  and 
gives  it  a  meaning  unknown  to,  and  unacknowledged  by,  lexicog-^ 
raphers.     Especially  is  it  objectionable  and  inadmissible,  where 
the  received  and  common  meaning  harmonizes  with  the  subject- 
matter;  and  if  the  very  end  were  required,  no  more  exact  ex- 
pression could  ordinarily  be  used.     In  legislative  acts,  in  state! 
pajx^rs,  and  in  the  Constitution  itself,  the  word  is  found  with\ 
the  same  general  sense  now  insisted  on ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
to  create,  to  form,  to  make,  to  construct,  to  settle,  to  build  up 
with  a  view  to  permanence.     Thus,  our  treaties  speak  of  estab- 
lishing regulations  of  trade.      Our  laws  speak  of  eitabliihtnff 
navy-hospitals,  where  land  is  to  be  purchased,  work  done,  and 
buildings  erected;  of  establi9hinff  trading-houses  with  the  Indi* 
ans,  where  houses  are  to  be  erected  and  other  things  done.     The 
word  is  constantly  used  in  a  like  sense  in  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration.    The  authority  is  therein  given  to  Congress  of  ettablish- 
ing  rules  in  cases  of  capture ;  of  eatablishinff  courts  of  appeal  in 
cases  of  capture;  and,  what  is  directly  in  point,  of  establishinffK 
and  regulating  post-offices.     Now,  if  the  meaning  of  the  woi:d-A 
hero  was  simply  to  point  out  or  designate  post-offices,  there  ^ 
would  have  been  an  end  of  all  further  authority,  except  of  regu-    , 
lating  the  post-offices  so  designated  and  pointed  out     Under 
such  circumstances,  how  could  it  have  been  possible  under  that 
instrument  (which  declares,  that  every  power  not  expresslg  dele- 
gated shall  be  retained  by  the  States)  to  find  any  authority  to 
carry  the  mail,  or  to  make  contracts  for  this  purpose?   much 
more  to  prohibit  any  other  persons  under  penalties  from  convey- 
ing letters,  despatches,  or  other  packets  from  one  place  to  an- 
other of  the  United  States  7    The  very  first  act  of  the  continental 
congress  on  this  subject  was,  ^'  for  establishing  a  post "  (not  a  | 
post-office);  and  it  directed,  'Hhat  a  line  of  posts  be  appointed  I 
under  the  direction  of  the  postmaster-general,  from  Falmouth,  ^ 
in  New  England,  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  with  as  many  cross 
|)08ts  as  he  shall  think  fit;''  and  it  directs  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  "  establishment "  beyond  the  revenue  to  be  paid  out  by  the 
United  Colonics.*     Under  this,  and  other  supplementary  acts, 
the  establishment  continued  until  October,  1782,  when,  under 
the  articles  of  confederation,  the  establishment  was  reorganized, 

i  Ordinance  of  26th  Jnly,  1776 ;  1  Journal  of  Congress,  177, 178. 
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and,  instead  of  a  mere  appointment  and  designation  of  post- 
offices,  provision  was  made,  ^^  that  a  continued  communication  of 
posts  throughout  the  United  States  shall  be  established  and  main- 
tained," &c. ;  and  many  other  regulations  were  made,  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  narrow  construction  of  the  words  now  con- 
tended for.* 

§  1181.  The  Constitution  itself  also  uniformly  uses  the  word 
^established"  in  the  general  sense,  and  never  in  this  peculiar 
and  narrow  sense.  It  speaks  in  the  preamble  of  one  motive  be- 
ing, ^^to  establish  justice,"  and  that  the  people  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution.  It  gives  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies. Does  not  this  autliorize  Congi^ess  to  make,  crouto, 
form,  and  construct  laws  on  these  subjects?  It  declares,  that 
the  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  iu 
such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordainf  ) 
and  establish.  Is  not  a  power  to  establish  courts  a  power  to  crc-|  f 
ate,  and  make,  and  regulate  them?  It  declares,  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  nine  States  shall  be  sufTiclcnt  for  the  establishment  of 
this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same.^ 
And  in  one  of  the  amendments,  it  provides,  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion.  It  is 
plain,  that  to  construe  the  word  in  any  of  those  cases,  as  equiva- 
lent to  designate  or  point  outy  would  be  absolutely  absurd.  Ilie 
clear  import  of  the  word  is,  to  create,  and  form,  and  fix  in  a 
settled  manner.  Referring  it  to  the  subject-matter,  the  sense  in 
no  instance  can  be  mistaken.  To  establish  courts  is  to  create, 
and  form,  and  regulate  them.  To  establish  rules  of  naturaliza- 
tion is  to  frame  and  confirm  such  rules.  To  establish  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  is  to  frame,  fix,  and  pass  them.  To 
establish  the  Constitution  is  to  make,  and  fix,  and  erect  it,  as  a 
lK*rmancnt  form  of  government  In  the  same  manner,  to  cstub- 
lish  post-ofiices,  and  post-roads,  is  to  frame  and  pass  laws,  to 
erect,  make,  form,  regulate,  and  preserve  them.  Whatever  is 
necessary,  whatever  is  appropriate  to  this  purpose,  is  witliin  the 
power. 

§  1132.    Besides;  upon  this   narrow  construction,   what   be- 

1  Ordinanoe,  18th  Oct.  1782  ;  1  U.  S.  Laii-s  (Bioren  &  Daane),  651 ;  7  Jouru.  of 
Congress,  503. 

s  See  4  Elliot'a  Debates,  856. 
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comes  of  the  power  itself  ?  If  the  power  be  to  point  out  or  des- 
ignate post'officea^  then  it  supposes  that  there  already  exist  some 
odiccs  out  of  which  a  designation  can  be  made.  It  supposes  a 
power  to  select  among  things  of  the  same  nature.  Now,  if  an 
office  docs  not  already  exist  at  the  place,  how  can  it  be  desig- 
nated as  a  post-office?  If  you  cannot  create  a  post-office,  you 
can  do  no  more  tlian  mark  out  one  already  existing.  In  short, 
these  rules  of  strict  construction  might  be  pressed  still  further; 
and,  as  the  power  is  only  given  to  designate,  not  oflices,  but 
post-offices,  the  latter  must  be  already  in  existence;  for  other- 
wise the  power  must  be  read,  to  designate  what  offices  shall  be 
used  as  post-offices,  or  at  what  places  post-offices  shall  be  recog- 
nized ;  either  of  which  is  a  departure  from  the  supposed  literal 
interpretation. 

§  1188.  In  the  next  place,  Ictus  see,  what  upon  this  narrow 
inter|)rctation  becomes  of  the  power  in  another  aspect  It  is  toi 
establish  post-offices.  Now,  the  argument  supposes,  that  this|\ 
does  not  authorize  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  building  for  an 
office ;  but  it  does  necessarily  suppose  the  authority  to  erect  or 
create  an  office;  to  regulate  the  duties  of  the  officer;  and  to  fix  a 
place  (officina)  where  his  business  is  to  be  performed.  It  then 
unavoidably  includes,  not  merely  a  power  to  designate,  but  a 
power  to  create  the  Uiing  intended,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  to 
make  the  thing  effectual ;  that  is,  to  create  the  whole  system  ap- 
propriate to  a  post-office  establishment  Now,  this  involves  a 
plain  departure  from  the  very  ground  of  the  argument  It  is  no 
longer  a  power  to  designate  a  thing,  or  mark  out  a  route ;  but  it 
is  a  iM)wer  to  create,  and  fix  every  other  thing  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  post-offices.  The  argument,  therefore,  rdsorts  to 
implications  in  order  to  escape  from  its  own  narrow  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  very  power  to  designate  becomes  a  power  to  create 
offices,  and  frame  systems,  and  institute  penalties,  and  raise  rev- 
enue, and  make  contracts.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  the  very  thing, 
which  the  other  argument  supposes  to  be  the  natural  sense, 
namely,  the  power  to  erect  and  maintain  a  post-office  estab- 
lishment 

§  1134.  Under  any  other  interpretation,  the  power  itself  would 
become  a  mere  nullity.  If  resort  be  had  to  a  very  strict  and 
critical  examination  of  the  words,  the  power  "  to  establish  post- 
offices"  imports  no  more  than  the  power  to  create  the  offices 
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intended ;  that  done,  the  power  is  exhausted,  and  the  words  are 
satisncd.  The  power  to  create  the  office  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude the  power  to  carry  the  mail,  or  regulate  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  or  employ  carriers.  The  one  may  exist  independently 
of  the  other.  A  State  might  without  absurdity  possess  the  right 
to  carry  the  mail,  while  the  United  States  might  possess  the 
right  to  designate  the  post-offices  at  which  it  should  be  opened, 
and  provide  the  proper  officers;  or  the  converse  powers  might 
belong  to  each.  It  would  not  be  impracticable,  though  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  and  embarrassing.  Yet,  no  man 
ever  imagined  such  a  construction  to  be  justifiable.  And  why 
not  7  Plainly  because  constitutions  of  government  are  not  instru- 
j  '  ments  to  bo  scrutinized,  and  weighed  u])on  metaphysical  or  gram- 
matical niceties.  They  do  not  turn  upon  ingenious  subtleties; 
but  are  adapted  to  the  business  and  exigencies  of  human  soci- 
f  ety ;  and  the  powers  given  are  understood  in  a  large  sense,  in 
order  to  secure  the  public  interests.  Oommon-sonso  becomes  the 
guide,  and  prevents  men  from  dealing  with  mere  logical  abstrac- 
I  tions.  Under  the  confederation,  this  very  power  to  establish 
I  post-offices  was  construed  to  include  the  other  powers  already 
named,  and  others  far  more  remote.  It  never  entered  into  the 
beads  of  the  wise  men  of  those  days,  that  they  possessed  a  power 
to  create  post-offices,  without  the  power  to  create  all  the  other 
things  necessary  to  make  post-offices  of  some  human  use.  They 
did  not  dream  of  post  offices  without  posts,  or  mails,  or  routes, 
or  carriers.  It  would  have  been  worse  than  a  mockery.  Under 
the  confederation,  with  the  strict  limitation  of  powers  which  that 
instrument  conferred,  they  put  into  operation  a  large  system  for 
the  appropriate  purposes  of  a  post-office  establishment^  No 
man  ever  doubted,  or  denied  the  constitutionality  of  this  exercise 
of  the  power.  It  was  largely  constnied  to  meet  the  obvious  in- 
tent for  which  it  was  delegated.  Tlio  words  of  the  Constitution 
are  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  confederation.  In  the  lat- 
ter, the  words  to  establish  "jtw>«t-road« "  are  not  to  be  found. 
These  words  were  certainly  added  for  some  purpose.  And  if 
any,  for  what  other  purpose  than  to  enable  Congress  to  lay  out 
and  make  roads  7  ' 

§  1135.    Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has,  without  any 
questioning,  given  a  liberal  construction  to  the  power  to  estab- 

1  See  Act  of  18th  of  October,  1782.  •  i  EUiot'i  Debates,  866. 
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lish  post-offices  and  poet-roads.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  a 
strict  sense,  ^  this  power  is  executed  by  the  single  act  of  making 
the  establishment  But  from  this  has  been  inferred  the  power  f 
and  duty  of  carrying  the  mail  along  the  post-road  from  one  post- 
office  to  another.  And  from  this  implied  power,  has  been  again 
inferred  the  right  to  punish  those  who  steal  letters  from  the  post- 
office,  or  rob  tiie  mail.  It  may  be  said  with  some  plausibility, 
that  the  right  to  carry  the  mail,  and  to  punish  those  who  rob  it, 
is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  post- 
office  and  a  post-road.  This  right  is  indeed  essential  to  the 
beneficial  exercise  of  the  power;  but  not  indispensably  necessary 
to  its  existence."^ 

§1136.  The  whole  practical  course  of.  the  government  upon 
this  subject  from  its  first  organization  down  to  the  present  time, 
under  every  administration,  has  repudiated  the  strict  and  narrow 
construction  of  the  words  above  mentioned.'  The  power  to  es- 
tablish post-offices  and  post-roads  has  never  been  understood  to 
include  no  more  than  the  power  to  point  out  and  designate  post- 
offices  and  post-roads.  Resort  has  been  constantly  had  to  the 
more  expanded  sense  of  the  word  **  establish ; "  and  no  other 
sense  can  include  the  objects  which  the  post-office  laws  have 
constantly  included.  Nay,  it  is  not  only  not  true,  that  these 
laws  have  stop{)cd  short  of  an  exposition  of  the  words  sufficiently 
broad  to  justify  the  malcing  of  roads;  but  they  have  included  ex- 
ercises of  power  far  more  remote  from  the  immediate  objects. 
If  the  practice  of  the  government  is,  therefore,  of  any  weight  in 
giving  a  constitutional  interpretation,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  clause. 

§  1137.  The  fact,  if  true,  that  Congress  have  not  hitherto 
made  any  roads  for  the  carrying  of  the  mail,  would  not  affect 
the  right  or  touch  the  question.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  power 
is  properly  carried  into  effect  by  making  certain  State  roads 
post-roads.  When  Congress  found  those  roads  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose, there  could  be  no  constitutional  reason  for  refusing  to 
establish  them  as  mall-routes.  The  exercise  of  authority  was 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  power.  But  the  argument  would 
have  it,  that  because  this  exercise  of  the  power,  clearly  within  its 

1  McCallough  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  416,  417. 

*  See  the  laws  referred  to  in  Postmaster-General  v.  Early,  13  Wheat  R.  136,  144, 
145. 
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scope,  has  been  hitherto  restrained  to  making  existing  roads 
post-roads,  therefore  Congress  cannot  proceed  constitutionally 
to  make  a  ])08t-road  where  no  road  now  exists./  This  is  clearly 
what  lawyers  call  a  non  Bequitur/  It  might  with  just  as  much 
propriety  be  urged,  that,  because  Congress  had  not  hitherto  used 
a  particular  means  to  execute  any  other  given  power,  therefore 
it  could  not  now  do  it.  If,  for  instance.  Congress  had  never 
provided  a  ship  for  the  navy  except  by  purchase,  they  could  not 
now  authorize  ships  to  be  built  for  a  navy,  or  e  converso.  If 
they  had  not  laid  a  tax  on  certain  goods,  it  could  not  now  be 
done.  If  they  had  never  erected  a  custom-house,  or  a  court- 
house, they  could  not  now  do  it  Such  a  mode  of  reasoning/ 
would  be  deemed  by  all  persons  wholly  indefensible.  / 

§  1188.  But  it  is  not  admitted  that  Congress  have  not  excr-  I 
cised  this  very  power,  with  reference  to  this  very  object  By  ' 
the  act  of  21st  of  April,  1806  (ch.  41),  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  cause  to  be  opened  a  road  from  the  frontier  of  Georgia  on 
the  route  from  Athens  to  New  Orleans ;  and  to  cause  to  be  o[>ened 
a  road  or  roads  through  the  territory,  then  lately  ceded  by  the 
Indians  to  the  United  States,  from  the  river  Mississippi  to  the 
Ohio,  and  to  the  former  Indian  boundary  line,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Greenville;  and  to  cause  to  be  opened  a 
road  from  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  Natchez,  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Act 
of  29th  of  March,  1806  (ch.  19),  "to  regulate  the  laying  out  and 
making  a  road  from  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to^ 
the  State  of  Ohio."  Both  of  these  acts  were  passed  in  the  admin 
istration  of  President  Jefferson,  who,  it  is  well  known,  on  other 
occasions  maintained  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  (a) 

§  1139.  But,  passing  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  why 
does  not  the  ))ower  to  establish  ])08t-oflices  and  post-roads  include 
the  power  to  make  and  construct  them,  when  wante<I,  am  well  as 
the  power  to  establish  a  navy  hospital  or  a  custom-house  a  power 
to  make  and  construct  them  ?    The  latter  is  not  doubted  by  any 

(a)  But  it  was  a  bill  for  this  very  road  temal  Improvements  by  the  general  gov- 

that  Mr.  Monroe  vetoed,  and  his  veto  with  emment.     Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View, 

the  vetoes  of   Presidents   Madison    and  II.  167.     The  Cumberland  road,  which 

Jackson,  refeired  to  in  note  to  §  1128,  cost    the    government    $6,670,000,    was 

and  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  finally  abandoned  to  the  States  in  which 

vetoed  bills  over  them,  are  said  by  Mr.  it  was  constructed,  and  is  now  merely  a 

Benton  to  have  killed  the  system  of  in-  common  highway.    C. 
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persona ;  why,  then,  is  the  former  ?  In  each  case,  the  sense  of 
the  ruling  term  ^^ establish  "  would  seem  to  be  the  same;  in  each, 
the  power  may  be  carried  into  effect  by  means  short  of  construct- 
ing or  purchasing  the  things  authorized.  A  temporary  use  of  a 
8uital)le  site  or  buildings  may  possibly  be  obtained,  with  or  with- 
out hire.  Besides,  why  may  not  Congress  purchase  or  erect  a 
post-office  building,  and  buy  the  necessary  land,  if  it  be,  in  their 
jud^ijnient,  adviaalilc  ?  Can  there  be  a  just  doubt,  that  a  power 
to  establish  |K)st-officcs  includes  this  power,  just  as  much  as  a 
power  to  establish  custom-houses  would  to  build  the  latter  ? 
Would  it  not  1)0  a  strange  construction  to  say,  that  the  abstract 
office  might  be  created,  but  not  the  officina^  or  place,  where  it 
could  be  exercised  ?  There  are  many  places  peculiarly  fit  for 
local  post-offices,  where  no  suitable  building  might  be  found. 
And,  if  a  power  to  construct  post-office  buildings  exists,  where  is 
the  restraint  u])on  constructing  roads  ? 

§  1140.  It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
Im3  inv(»8tcd  with  such  a  power,  seeing  that  the  State  roads  may 
and  will  furnish  convenient  routes  for  the  mail.  When  the  State 
roads  do  furnish  such  routes,  there  can  certainly  be  no  sound 
policy  in  Congress  making  other  routes.  But  there  is  a  great 
dilTeiTHce  iK^tweou  the  jmlicy  of  oxercjsing  a  power  and  the  right 
of  exorcising  it  But,  suppose  the  State  roads  Jo  not  furnish 
(as  in  point  of  fact  they  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and  as  hereafter,  for  many  exigencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  times  of  war  and  otherwise,  they  may  not)  suitable 
routes  for  the  mails,  what  is  then  to  be  done  ?  Is  the  power  of 
the  general  government  to  be  paralyzed  ?  Suppose  a  mail  road 
is  out  of  repair  and  founderous,  cannot^Congress  authorize  the 
repair  of  it  ?  If  tliey  can,  why  then  not  make  it  originally  ?  Is 
the  one  more  a  means  to  an  end  than  the  other  ?  If  not,  then 
the  power  to  carry  the  mails  may  be  obstructed,  nay,  may  bo 
annihilated,  by  the  neglect  of  a  State.  ^  Could  it  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  exercise  of  this  most  vital 
|K)wer,  to  make  it  dependent  upon  the  will  or  the  i)lcasure  of  the 
States  ? 

§  1141.  It  has  been  said,  that  when  once  a  State  road  is  made 
a  j>o8t-road  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  national  government  have 
acquired  such  an  interest  in  the  use  of  it,  that  it  is  not  compe- 

1  4  Elliot*8  Debates,  856. 
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tent  for  the  State  authorities  to  obstruct  it  But  how  can  this 
be  made  out  ?  If  the  power  of  Congress  is  merely  to  select  or 
designate  the  mail-roads,  what  interest  in  the  use  is  acquired  by 
the  national  government  any  more  than  by  any  travellers  upon 
the  road  7  Where  is  the  power  given  to  acquire  it  ?  Can  it  be 
pretended,  that  a  State  may  not  discontinue  a  road  after  it  has 
been  once  established  as  a  mail  road  ?  The  power  has  been  con- 
stantly exercised  by  the  States,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  States  have  altered,  and  discontinued,  and  ^ 
changed  such  roads  at  their  pleasure.  It  would  be  a  most  truly 
alarming  inroad  upon  State  sovereignty  to  declare  that  a  State 
road  could  never  be  altered  or  discontinued  after  it  had  once 
become  a  mail  road.  That  would  be  to  supersede  all  State  au- 
thority over  their  own  roads.  If  the  States  can  discontinue  their 
roads,  why  not  obstruct  tliem  ?  Who  shall  com])el  them  to  re- 
pair them  when  discontinued,  or  keep  them  at  any  time  in  good 
repair?  No  one  ever  yet  contended  that  the  national  govern- 
ment possessed  any  such  compulsive  authority.  If,  then,  the 
States  may  alter  or  discontinue  their  roads,  or  suifer  them  to 
go  out  of  repair,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  power  to  carry  tlio 
mails  may  be  retarded  or  defeated  in  a  great  measure  by  this 
constitutional  exercise  of  State  power  ?  And,  if  it  be  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  adequate  means  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  wherever  the  public  good  requires  it^  what 
limit  is  there  to  these  means,  other  than  that  they  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  end  ?  ^ 

§  1142.  In  point  of  fact^  Congress  cannot  be  said,  in  any  exact 
sense,  to  have  yet  executed  the  power  to  establish  post-roads,  if 
by  that  power  we  are  to  understand  the  designation  of  particular 
State  roads  on  which  the  mail  shall  be  carried.  The  general 
course  has  been  to  designate  merely  the  towns  between  which 
the  mails  shall  bo  carried,  without  iisccrtaiuing  the  particular 
roads  at  all.  Thus,  the  Act  of  20th  of  February,  1792,  ch.  7 
(which  is  but  a  sample  of  the  other  acts),  declares,  that  "  the  fol- 
lowing roads  be  established  as  post-roads,  namely,  from  Wis- 
casset  in  the  District  of  Maine  to  Savannah  in  Georgia,  by  the 
following  route,  to  wit:  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Newburyport, 
Ipswich,  Salem,  Boston,  Worcester,"  Ac. ;  without  pointing  out 
any  road  between  those  places,  on  which  it  should  be  carried. 

1  4  EUiot's  Debatea,  856. 
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There  are  different  roads  from  several  of  these  places  to  the 
others.    Suppose  one  of  these  roads  should  be  discontinued,  could  // 
the  mail  carriers  insist  upon  travelling  it  1  ' 

§  1143.   The  truth  is,  that  Congress  have  hitherto  acted  under     \ 
the  power  to  a  very  limited  extent  only ;  and  will  forever  con-     i 
tinue  to  do  so  from  principles  of  public  policy  and  economy,     i 
except  in  cases  of  an  extraordinary  nature.     There  can  be  no 
motive  to  use  the  power,  except  for  the  public  good;  and  cir- 
cumstances may  render  it  indispensable  to  carry  it  out  in  partic- 
ular coses  to  its  full  limits.     It  has  already  occurred,  and  may 
hereafter  occur,  that  post-roads  may  be  important  and  necessary ' 
for  tlie  purpose  of  the  Union,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  between 
places  where  there  is  not  any  good  State  road,  and  where  the 
amount  of  travel  would  not  justify  any  State  in  an  expenditure 
equal  to  the  construction  of  such  a  State  road.^    In  such  cases,^ 
as  the  benefit  is  for  the  Union,  the  burden  ought  to  be  borne  by  I 
the  Union.     Without  any  invidious  distinction,  it  may  be  stated,  | 
that  the  winter  mail  route  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  by  the  way  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Havre 
de  Grace,  has  been  before  Congress  under  this  very  aspect. 
There  is  no  one  who  will  doubt  the  importance  of  the  best  post- 
road  in  that  direction  (the  nearest  between  tlie  two  cities);  and 
yet  it  is  obvious,  that  the  nation  alone  can  be  justly  called  upon 
to  provide  the  road. 

§  1144.  Let  a  case  be  taken,  when  State  policy  or  State  hos- 
tility shall  lead  the  legislature  to  close  up,  or  discontinue  a 
road,  the  nearest  and  the  best  between  two  great  States,  rivals 
perhaps  for  the  trade  and  intercourse  of  a  third  State ;  shall  it 
be  said,  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  make  or  repair  a  road  for 
keeping  open  for  the  mail  the  best  means  of  communication  be- 
tween those  States  }  May  the  national  government  be  compelled 
to  take  the  most  inconvenient  and  indirect  routes  for  the  mail  ?* 
In  other  words,  have  the  States  a  power  to  say,  how,  and  upon 
what  roads  the  mails  shall  and  shall  not  travel  ?  If  so,  then, 
in  relation  to  post-roads,  the  States,  and*  not  the  Union,  are 
supreme. 

§  1145.  But  it  is  said,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  any 
|K)wer  in  the  Union  to  lay  out  and  construct  post-roads;  for  then 

1  See  Rawie  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  0,  pp.  108, 104. 
*  4  Elliot's  Debates,  866. 
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the  exercise  of  the  power  would  supersede  the  State  jurisdiction. 
Tliis  is  an  utter  mistake.  If  Congress  should  lay  out  and  con- 
struct a  post-road  in  a  State,  it  would  still  be  a  road  within  the 
ordinary  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  Tlic  State  could 
not)  indeed,  superacde,  or  obstruct,  or  discontinue  it,  or  prevent 
the  Union  from  repairing  it,  or  the  mails  from  travelling  on  it 
But  subject  to  these  incidental  rights,  the  right  of  territory  and 
jurisdiction,  civilly  and  criminally,  would  be  complete  and  per- 
fect in  the  State.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  road  would 
be  limited  to  the  mere  right  of  passage  and  preservation.     That 

j)f  the  State  would  be  general,  and  embrace  all  other  objects. 
Congress  undoubtedly  has  power  to  purchase  lands  in  a  State  for 
any  public  purposes,  such  as  forts,  arsenals,  and  dock-yards. 
So,  they  have  a  right  to  erect  hospitals,  custom-houses,  and 
court-houses  in  a  State.  But  no  peraon  ever  imagined,  that  f 
these  places  were  thereby  removed  from  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  univeraally  understood,  f  / 
for  all  other  purposes,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitutionalf  A 
rights  and  uses  of  the  Union,  to  be  subject  to  Stato  authority 
and  rights. 

-  §  1146.  Tlie  clause  respecting  cessions  of  territory  for  the  seat 
of  government,  and  for  forts,  arsenals,  dock -yards,  Ac,  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  But  if  it  had,  it  is  favorable  to 
the  power.  Tliat  clause  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ousting 
the  State  jurisdiction  in  the  specified  cases,  and  for  vesting  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction  In  the  general  government  No  general  or 
exchmve  jurisdiction  is  either  required,  or  would  be  useful  in 
regard  to  post-roads.  It  would  be  inconvenient  for  Congress  to 
assemble  in  a  place  where  it  had  not  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
And  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  would  seem  indispensable  over 
forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  places  of  a  like  nature. 
But  surely  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  Congress  could  not  erect 
a  fort,  or  magazine,  in  a  place  within  a  State,  unless  tbe  State 
should  cede  the  territory.  The  only  effect  would  be,  that  the 
jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  would  not  be  exclusive.  Suppose  a 
State  should  prohibit  a  sale  of  any  of  the  lands  within  its  boun- 
daries by  its  own  citizens,  for  any  public  purposes  indispensa- 
ble for  the  Union,  either  military  or  civil,  would  not  Congress 
possess  a  constitutional  right  to  demand  and  appropriate  land 
within  the  State  for  such  purposes,  making  a  just  compensation  ? 
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Exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  road  is  one  thing;  the  right  to 
make  it  is  quite  another.  A  turnpike  company  may  be  author- 
ized to  make  a  road;  and  yet  may  have  no  jurisdiction,  or  at 
least  no  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it 

§  1147.  The  supposed  silence  of  the  Federalist^  proves  noth- 
ing. That  work  was  principally  designed  to  meet  objections, 
and  remove  prejudices.  The  post-office  establishment^  in  its 
nature,  and  cliaractor,  and  purposes,  was  so  generally  deemed 
useful,  and  couvcuieut,  and  unoxcoptiouablo,  Uiat  it  was  wholly 
unnecessary  to  expound  its  value,  or  enlarge  upon  its  benefits. 

§  1148.  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  reasoning  on  each 
side  of  this  much  contested  question.  The  reader  must  decide 
for  himself  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  argument 

§  1149.  This  question,  as  to  the  right  to  lay  out  and  construct 
post-roads,  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  more  general 
power  to  lay  out  and  make  canals,  and  military  and  other  roads. 
The  latter  power  may  not  exist  at  all,  even  if  the  former  should 
be  unquestionable.  The  latter  turns  upon  a  question  of  implied 
power,  as  incident  to  given  powers.'  The  former  turns  upon  the 
true  interpretation  of  words  of  express  grant  Nobody  doul)ts, 
that  tlio  words  "establish  post-roads,"  may,  without  violating 
Uieir  received  meaning  in  other  cases,  be  construed  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  power  to  lay  out  and  construct  roads.  Tlie  question 
is,  whcUicr  that  is  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  as  used  in  the 
Constitution.  And  here,  if  ever,  the  rule  of  interpretation, 
which  requires  us  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  objects  of  the  power,  as  a  national  power,  in  order  to  ex- 
pound its  meaning,  must  come  into  operation. 

§  1150.  But  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  power,  narrow  or 
large,  there  will  still  remain  another  inquiry,  whether  it  is  an 
exclusive  power,  or  concurrent  in  the  States.  This  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  very  important  inquiry,  because  it  is  admitted  on  all 
sides,  that  it  can  be  exercised  only  in  subordination  to  the  power 
of  Congress,  if  it  be  concurrent  in  the  States.  A  learned  com- 
mentator deems  it  concurrent,  inasmuch  as  there  seems  nothing 
in  the  Constitution,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  which 
may  not  bo  exercised  by  both  governments  at  the  same  time, 
without  prejudice  or  interference;    but  subordinate,   because, 

»  No.  43. 

*  See  Rawle  on  the  Constltatioii,  ch.  0,  p.  104. 
VOL.  II.  —  6 
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whenever  any  power  is  expressly  granted  to  Congress,  it  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  it  is  not  to  be  contravened  by  the  author- 
ity of  any  particular  State.  A  State  mighty  therefore,  establish 
a  post-road,  or  post-office,  on  any  route,  where  Congress  had  not 
established  any.^  On  the  other  hand,  another  learned  commen- 
tator is  of  opinion,  that  the  power  is  exclusive  in  Congress,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  conveyance  of  letters,   &c.'    It  is  highly 

,  improbable,  that  any  State  will  attempt  any  exercise  of  the 
power,  considering  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  into  effect^  with- 

^  out  the  co-operation  of  Congress. 

1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  S65. 

*  Bftwle  on  the  Conatitation,  ch.  9,  pp.  108, 104. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

POWER  TO  PROMOTE  SCIENCE  AND  USEFUL  ARTa 

§  1161.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries.'' 

§  1152.  This  power  did  not  exist  under  the  confederation ; 
and  its  utility  does  not  seem  to  have  been  questioned.  The  copy- 
right of  authors  in  their  works  had,  before  the  revolution,  been 
decided  in  Great  Britain  to  be  a  common-law  right;  and  it  was 
regulated  and  limited  under  statutes  passed  by  Parliament  upon 
that  subject^  The  right  to  useful  inventions  seems,  with  equal 
reason,  to  belong  to  the  inventors;  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
saved  out  of  the  statute  of  monopolies  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
the  First.,  and  has  over  since  been  allowed  for  a  limited  i)eriod, 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years.'  It  was  doubtless  to  this  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  law  and  statutable  rights  of  authors  and  in- 
ventors, that  we  are  to  attribute  this  constitutional  provision.' 
It  was  beneficial  to  all  parties,  that  the  national  government 
should  possess  this  power;  to  authors  and  inventors,  because, 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  varying  laws 
and  systems  of  the  different  States  on  this  subject,  which  would 
impair,  and  might  even  destroy  the  value  of  their  rights;  to  the 
public,  as  it  would  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  admit  the  people  at  large,  after  a  short  interval,  to  the 
full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  writings  and  inventions 
without  restraint  In  short,  the  only  boon  which  could  be  offered 
to  inventors  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  their  discoveries,  would  be 
the  exclusive  right  and  profit  of  them,  as  a  monopoly,  for  a  lim- 

1  2  Black.  Coram.  406,  407,  and  Christian's  note  (5) ;  4  Burr.  R.  2303 ;  Rawle  on 
Const  ch.  0,  pp.  105,  106  ;  2  Kent's  Coram.  Lect  86,  pp.  306,  807,  814,  816. 

*  2  Black.  Coram.  407,  and  Christian's  note  (8) ;  4  Black.  Comm.  169 ;  2  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect.  86,  pp.  299  to  806. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  43. 
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ited  period.  And  authors  would  have  little  inducement  to  pre- 
pare elaborate  works  for  the  public,  if  their  publication  was  to 
be  at  a  large  expense,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  published,  there 
would  be  an  unlimited  right  of  depredation  and  piracy  of  their 
copyright  The  States  could  not  separately  make  elTcctual  pro- 
vision fur  either  of  the  cases  ;^  and  most  of  them,  at  tlie  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  had  anticipated  the  propriety 
of  such  a  grant  of  power,  by  passing  laws  on  the  subject  at  the 
instance  of  tlie  continental  Congress.^ 

§  1153.  Tlie  power,  in  its  terms,  is  confined  to  authors  and 
inventors ;  and  cannot  be  extended  to  the  introducers  of  any  new 
works  or  inventiuns.  Tliis  has  been  thought  by  some  {lorsons  of 
high  distinction  to  be  a  defect  in  the  Constitution.^  But  per- 
haps the  policy  of  further  extending  the  right  is  questionable; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  restriction  has  not  hitherto  operated  as 
any  discouragement  of  science  or  the  arts.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  Congress  has  authority  to  decide  the  fact,  that  a  |)crsou 
is  an  autlior  or  inventor  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  so  as 
to  preclude  that  question  from  judicial  inquiry.  But,  at  all 
events,  such  a  construction  ought  never  to  be  put  u))on  the  terms 
of  any  general  act  in  favor  of  a  particular  inventor,  unless  it  be 
inevitable.* 

§  1154.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  this  power  is  not  exclu- 
sive, but  concurrent  with  that  of  the  States,  so,  always,  that  the 
acts  of  the  latter  do  not  contravene  the  acts  of  Congress.^  It 
has,  therefore,  been  asserted,  that  where  Congress  go  no  further 
than  to  secure  the  right  to  an  author  or  inventor,  the  State  may 
regulate  the  use  of  such  right,  or  restrain  it^  so  far  as  it  may 
deem  it  injurious  to  the  public.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  may 
be  matter  for  gitive  inquiry  whenever  the  question  shall  arise 
directly  in  judgment  At  present  it  seems  wholly  unnecessary 
to  discuss  it  theoretically.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  docs  not  seem 
to  be  the  same  difficulty  in  affirming,  that,  as  the  power  of  Con- 
gress extends  only  to  authors  and  inventors,  a  State  may  grant 

1  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  86,  pp.  298,  299. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  43.  See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  265,  266 ;  Rawle 
on  Const,  ch.  0,  pp.  105, 106.    See  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  §  8,  p.  235,  &c. 

*  Hamilton's  Rep.  on  Manufactures,  §  8,  pp.  235,  236. 
«  Evans  o.  Eaton,  8  Wheat  li.  454,  513. 

*  1  Tuck,  black.  Comm.  App.  265,  266  ;  Livingston  o.  Van  Ingcn,  9  Johns.  R.  507. 
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an  exclusive  right  to  the  possessor  or  introducer  of  an  art  or  in- 
vention, who  docs  not  claim  to  be  an  inventor,  but  has  merely 
introduced  it  from  abroad.^ 

§  1155.  Li  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  the  clause  is  not 
to  bo  found ;  but  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  (among 
other  propositions),  whose  report  was  accepted,  and  gave  the 
clause  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  now  stands  in  the  Constitu- 
tion.' A  more  extensive  projKJsition  ^to  establish  public  institu- 
tions, rewards,  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,''  was,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
made,  and  silently  abandoned.* (a)  Congress  have  already,  by  a 
series  of  laws  on  this  subject,  provided  for  the  rights  of  authors 
and  inventors ;  and,  without  question,  the  exercise  of  the  power 
lias  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  native  genius,  and  to  the 
solid  advancement  of  literature  and  tlio  arts. 

§  115G.  Tlio  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  constitute  tribu- 
nals inferior  to  the  supreme  court."  This  clause  properly  be- 
longs to  the  tliird  article  of  the  Constitution ;  and  will  come  in 
review  when  we  survey  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  judi- 
cial department  It  will  therefore  be,  for  the  present,  passed 
over. 


1  Livingston  v.  Van  Ingen,  0  JohnflL  R.  507 ;  Sergeant  on  Const  eh.  28  [ch.  80]. 

*  Joarnal  of  Convention,  260,  827,  828,  829. 

*  Joarnal  of  Convention,  261. 


{a]  The  power  of  CongroBs  to  legislate 
on  the  suhject  of  patents  is  plenary.  Mc- 
Clurg  9.  Kingsland,  1  How.  202 ;  s.  a 
17  Pet  228.  It  may  make  special  grants : 
Bloomer  o.  Stolley,  6  McLean,  168  ;  and 
siiecial  extensions  :  Blanchard's  Factory 
o.  Warner,  1  BUtch.  268 ;  Evans  v.  Eaton, 
Pet  C.  C.  822.  It  may  give  its  grants  a 
retrospective  eflbct  Blanchard  o.  Spragne, 
2  Story,  164;  McClnrg  o.  Kingsland, 
tuprcu    Bat  the  intention  to  do  so  will 


not  be  presomed.    Blanchard  v,  Spragne, 
8  Snnu  636. 

The  patent  laws  can  have  no  effect  in 
a  foreign  conntry ;  and  the  nse  npon 
a  foreign  vessel,  in  an  American  port,  of 
an  improvement  patented  here  is  not  an 
infringement  of  the  patent,  provided  it 
was  placed  npon  her  in  a  foreign  port, 
and  was  anthorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  which  she  belongs.  Brown  v. 
Dnchesne,  2  Cart.  871,  and  10  How.  188. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

POWER  TO  PUNISH   PIRACIES  AND  FELONIES. 

§  1167.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  define  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations." 

§  1168.  By  the  confederation,  the  sole  and  exclusive  power 
was  given  to  Congress  "of  appointing  couHw  for  tlio  trial  of  pira- 
cies and  felonies  connnitted  on  the  high  seas."^  liut  there  was 
no  power  expressly  given  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  fel- 
onies.^ Congress,  however,  proceeded  to  pass  an  ordinance  for 
the  erection  of  a  court  for  such  trials,  and  prescribed  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  u|)on  conviction  of  the  ofTcnco.*  But  they  never 
undertook  to  define  what  piracies  or  felonies  were.  It  was  taken 
for  granted,  that  these  were  sufficiently  known  and  understood 
at  the  common  law;  and  that  resort  might,  in  all  such  cases,  be 
had  to  that  law,  as  the  recognized  jurisprudence  of  the  Union.* 

§  1169.  If  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  had  been  confined  to 
piracies,  there  would  not  have  been  any  necessity  of  conferring 
the  power  to  define  the  crime,  since  the  power  to  punish  would 
necessarily  be  held  to  include  the  power  of  ascertaining  and  fix- 
ing the  definition  of  the  crime.  Indeed,  there  would  not  seem  to 
be  the  slightest  reason  to  define  the  crime  at  all ;  for  piracy  is 
perfectly  well-known  and  understood  in  the  law  of  nations,  though 
it  is  often  found  defined  in  mere  municipal  codcs.^  By  the  law 
of  nations,  robbery  or  forcible  depredation  upon  the  sea,  animo 

»  Art.  9. 

«  The  K«m1» .niliHt,  No.  42 ;  6  Wlioat  R.  App.  16. 

*  See  Oitlinance  for  trial  of  pinicics  and  felonies,  6th  April,  1781 ;  7  Jonm.  Cong.  76. 

*  A  motion  was  made  in  Congress  to  amend  the  articles  of  confederation,  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  of  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  instrument,  the  following,  **doclar- 
ing  what  acts  committed  on  the  high  scias  shall  lie  deemed  pinicics  and  felonies." 
It  was  negatived  by  the  vote  of  nine  States  against  two.  The  reason,  probably,  was 
the  extreme  reluctance  of  Congress  to  admit  any  amendment  after  the  project  had 
been  submitted  to  the  States.  1  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  884,  June  25,  1778. 
Mr.  Marshall's  Speech,  6  Wheat  R.  16,  Appz. 

ft  The  Federalist,  No.  42  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  9,  p.  107  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  889,  890. 
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furandi,  is  piracy.  The  common  law,  too,  recognizes  and  pun- 
islics  piracy  as  an  ofTcnce,  not  against  its  own  municipal  code, 
but  as  an  offence  against  the  universal  law  of  nations ;  a  pirate 
being  deemed  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.^  The  common  law, 
therefore,  deems  piracy  to  be  robbery  on  the  sea;  that  is,  the 
same  crime  which  it  denominates  robbery  when  committed  on 
land.'  And  if  Congress  had  simply  declared,  that  piracy  should 
be  punished  with  death,  the  crime  would  have  been  sufficiently 
denned.  Congress  may  as  well  defme  by  iising  a  term  of  a 
known  and  determinate  meaning,  as  by  an  express  enumeration 
of  all  the  particulars  included  in  that  term ;  for  that  is  certain, 
which,  by  reference,  is  made  certain.  If  Congress  should  de- 
clare mmxler  a  felony,  nobody  would  doubt  what  was  intended 
by  murder.  And,  indeed,  if  Congress  should  proceed  to  declare, 
that  homicide  "with  malice  aforethought"  should  be  deemed 
murder  and  a  felony,  there  would  still  be  the  same  necessity  of 
ascertaining,  from  the  common  law,  what  constituted  malice 
aforethought;  so  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  difficulties  or 
definitions;  for  each  successive  defmition  might  involve  some 
terms  which  would  still  require  some  new  explanation.  But 
the  true  intent  of  the  Constitution  in  this  part,  was,  not  merely 
to  define  piracy,  as  known  to  the  law  of  nations,  but  to  enumer- 
ate what  crimes  in  the  national  code  should  be  deemed  piracies. 
And  so  the  power  has  been  practically  expounded  by  Congress.' 

§  1160.  But  the  power  is  not  merely  to  deflne  and  punish  pi- 
racies, hvA  felonies^  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations;  and, 
on  this  account,  the  power  to  defme,  as  well  as  to  punish,  is 
])eculiarly  appropriate.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  felony  is  a 
term  of  loose  signification,  even  in  the  common  law;  and  of  va- 
rious import  in  the  statute  law  of  England.^  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  says  that  felony,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  English 
law,  comprises  every  species  of  crime  which  occasioned,  at  com- 
mon law,  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods.     This  most  frequently 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  71  to  73. 

•  Mr.  ^^st  miys,  "Tim  ofTcnco  of  piracy,  by  the  conimon  law,  conaiatii  in  commit- 
ting lliiMc  n<!lH  of  n»1)1»cry  and  doprodatinn  upon  tlio  lilgli  Hcna,  wliicli,  if  connn{tto<l 
uiion  land,  wonld  liavo  amounted  to  felony  there.'*  3  East,  P.  C.  796.  In  giving 
this  definition  he  has  done  no  more  than  foUow  the  language  of  preceding  writers  on 
the  common  law,     4  Dlack.  Comm.  71  to  73. 

»  United  States  ».  Smith,  6  Wheat.  R.  168.  168  to  168. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  42  ;  2  EUiot's  Deb.  889,  890. 
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happens  in  those  crimes  for  which  a  capital  punishment  either 
is  or  was  liable  to  be  inflicted.  All  offences,  now  capital  by  the 
English  law,  are  felonies ;  but  there  are  still  some  offences,  not 
capital,  which  are  yet  felonies  (such  as  suicide,  petty  larceny, 
and  homicide  by  chance-medley) ;  ^  that  is,  they  subject  the  com- 
mitters of  them  to  some  forfeiture,  either  of  lands  or  goods.^ 
But  the  idea  of  capital  punishment  has  now  become  so  associated, 
in  the  English  law,  with  the  idea  of  felony,  that  if  an  act  of  Par- 
liament makes  a  new  offence  felony,  the  law  implies  that  it  shall 
be  punished  with  death  as  well  as  with  forfeiture.' 

§  1161.  Lord  Coke  has  given  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  the  meaning  of  felony;  for  he  says,  "ea:  vi  termini  signijicat 
quodlihet  capitale  crimen  felleo  animo  perpetratum ;  ^^  (that  is,  it 
signifies  every  capital  offence  committed  with  a  felonious  in- 
tent) ;  "  in  which  sense  murder  is  said  to  be  done  per  feloniam^ 
and  is  so  appropriated  by  law  as  ihsit  felanice  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  any  other  word."*  This  has  been  treated  aa  a  fan- 
ciful derivation,  and  not  as  correct  as  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  who  has  followed  out  that  of  Spelman.* 

§  1162.  But  whatever  may  be  the  tnie  import  of  the  word  "  fel- 
ony "  at  the  common  law  with  reference  to  municipal  offences,  in 
relation  to  offences  on  the  high  seas  its  meaning  is  necessarily 
somewhat  indeterminate ;  since  the  term  is  not  used  in  the  crim- 
inal jurisprudence  of  the  admiralty  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
common  law.^  Lord  Coke  long  ago  stated,  that  a  pardon  of  fel- 
onies would  not  pardon  piracy,  for  *'  piracy,  or  robbery  on  the  high 
seas,  was  no  felony  whereof  the  common  law  took  any  knowl- 
edge, Ac. ;  but  was  only  punishable  by.  the  civil  law,  Ac. ;  the  at- 
tainder by  which  law  wrought  no  forfeiture  of  lands  or  corruption 
of  blood. "  7  And  he  added,  that  the  statute  of  28  Henry  8,  ch.  15, 
which  created  the  high  commission  court,  for  the  trial  of  "  all 
treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  murders,  and  confederacies,  com- 
mitted in  or  upon  the  high  sea,"  Ac,  did  not  alter  the  offence, 
or  make  the  offence  felony,  but  left  the  offence  as  it  was  before 
the  act,  viz.  felony  only  by  civil  law.® 

1  Co.  Utt  891.  *  4  Black.  Comm.  98  to  98. 

*  4  BUck.  Comm.  98.    See  also  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  ch.  87  (Garwood's  edit.  ch.  7). 

*  Co.  Litt  891  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  ch.  87. 

*  See  1  Curwood'8  Hawk.  P.  C.  ch.  7,  note,  p.  71. 

*  United  States  o.  Smith,  5  Wheat  B.  158,  169.  7  $  Inst  112. 

*  8  Inst  112 ;  Ca  Litt  891,  a. 
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§  1163.  OfTences  against  the  law  of  nations  are  quite  as  impor- 
tant., and  cannot  witli  any  accuracy  be  said  to  be  completely  ascer- 
tained and  defined,  in  any  public  code  recognized  by  the  common 
consent  of  nations.  In  respect,  therefore,  as  well  to  felonies  on 
the  high  seas,  as  to  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  tliere  is 
a  peculiar  fitness  in  giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  define,  as 
well  as  to  punish.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt,  that  this  consideration  had  very  great  weight  with  the 
convention,  in  producing  tho  phraseology  of  the  clause.^  On 
either  subject  it  would  have  been  inconvenient,  if  not  impractica- 
ble, to  have  referred  to  the  codes  of  tho  States  as  well  from  their 
imperfection  as  their  different  enumeration  of  the  offences.  Cer- 
tainty, as  well  as  uniformity,  required  that  the  power  to  define  and 
punish  should  reach  over  the  whole  of  these  classes  of  offences.^ 

§  1164.  What  is  the  meaning  of  '^ high  seas,"  within  the  intent 
of  this  clause,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  serious  doubt  The 
phrase  embraces  not  only  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  are  out 
of  sight  of  land,  but  the  waters  on  the  sea-coast,  below  low-water 
mark,  whether  within  the  territorial  boundaries  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion or  of  a  domestic  State.'  Mr.  Jiistice  Blackstone  has  re- 
marked, that  the  main  sea  or  high  sea  begins  at  the  low-water 
mark.  But  between  the  high-water  and  the  low-water  mark, 
where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  the  common  law  and  the  admiralty 
have  divinum  imperiuvfiy  an  alternate  jurisdiction,  one  upon  the 
water,  when  it  is  full  sea,  the  other  upon  the  land,  when  it  is 
an  ebb.*  He  doubtless  here  refers  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  not  on  creeks  and  inlets.  Lord  Hale  says  that 
the  sea  is  either  that  which  lies  within  the  body  of  tho  county  or 
without.  That  which  lies  without  the  body  of  a  coimty  is  called 
the  main  sea,  or  ocean.  *»  So  far,  then,  as  regards  the  States  of 
the  Union,  "high  seas"  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  part  of  the 
ocean  which  washes  the  sea-coast,  and  is  without  the  body  of 
any  county,  according  to  the  common  law;  and,  so  far  as  regards 

1  United  States  v.  Smith,  5  Wheat  R.  158,  159. 

s  The  Fedcmliflt,  Na  42  ;  Sergeant  on  Const  ch.  28  (ch.  30) ;  Rawle  on  Ck>nst  ch. 
0,  p.  107. 

*  United  States  v.  Pirates,  5  Wheat  R.  184,  200,  204,  206  ;  United  SUtes  v.  Wilt- 
berger,  5  Wheat  R.  76,  04. 

«  1  Black.  Comm.  110 ;  ConsUble's  case,  5  Co.  R.  106  ;  8  Inst  118 ;  2  East's  P.  a 
802,  803. 

•  Hale  in  Harg.  Law  Tracts,  ch.  4,  p.  10 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  423,  424. 
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foreign  nations,  any  waters  on  their  sea-coast,  below  low-water 
mark.^ 

§  lies.  Upon  the  propriety  of  granting  this  power  to  the  na- 
tional goyemment,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  contro- 
versy; or,  if  any,  none  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  obvious,  that 
this  power  has  an  intimate  connection  and  relation  with  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  and  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  national  government  in 
peace  and  war,  arising  out  of  the  law  of  nations.  As  the  United 
States  are  rcsjionsible  to  foreign  governments  for  all  violations  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  as  tlie  welfai*o  of  the  Union  is  CBSontiuUy 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  our  citizens,  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations.  Congress  ought  to  possess  the  power  to  delino  and  i>un- 
isli  all  such  offences,  which  may  interrupt  our  intercourse  and 
harmony  with,  and  our  duties  to  them.' 

§  1166.  Whether  this  power,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  law  of 
nations,  is  an  exclusive  one,  has  been  doubted  by  a  learned  com- 
mentator.^ As,  up  to  the  present  time,  that  question  may  be 
deemed  for  most  purposes  to  be  a  mere  speculative  question,  it  is 
not  proposed  to  discuss  it,  since  it  may  be  better  reasoned  out 
when  it  shall  require  judicial  decision. 

§  1167.  The  clause,  as  it  was  originally  reported  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  Constitution,  was  in  substance,  though  not  in  lan- 
guage, as  it  now  stands.  It  was  subsequently  amended,  and,  in 
the  second  draft,  stood  in  its  present  tA3nn8.*  Tlierc  is,  however, 
in  the  supplement  to  the  Journal,  an  obscure  statement  of  a  ques- 
tion put,  to  strike  out  the  word  "punish,"  seeming  to  refer  to 
this  clause,  which  was  carried  in  the  aflBrmative,  by  a  vote  of  six 
States  against  five.*  Yet  the  Constitution  itself  beai^s  testimony 
that  it  did  not  prevail. 

1  Sec  Rnwle  on  the  Const  cli.  0,  p.  107  ;  Sci^goant  on  tho  Ck>nst  cli.  28  [ch.  30]  ;  1 
Kent's  Conim.  Lect.  17,  |».  342,  &c.  ;  United  States  v.  Gnisb,  6  Mason's  U.  200. 
s  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  268,  2G0  ;  llawle  on  Const  ch.  9,  p.  108. 
■  Kawle  on  Const  ch.  9,  p.  108. 
«  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  257  to  259,  857. 
*  Journal  of  Convention,  875,  876. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  POWER  TO  DECLARE  WAR  AND  MAKE  CAPTURES. 

§  1168.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  to  "declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap« 
tures  on  land  and  water. " 

§  11G9.  A  similar  exclusive  power  was  given  to  Congress  by 
the  confederation.^  That  such  a  power  ought  to  exist  in  the  na- 
tional govenuncnty  no  one  will  deny,  who  believes  that  it  ought 
to  have  any  powers  whatsoever,  either  for  offence  or  defence,  for 
the  common  good,  or  for  the  common  protection.  It  is,  therefore, 
wholly  sui)erfluous  to  reason  out  the  propriety  of  granting  the 
power.'  It  is  self-evident,  unless  the  national  government  is  to 
be  a  mere  mockery  and  shadow.  The  power  could  not  be  left 
without  extreme  mischief,  if  not  absolute  ruin,  to  the  separate 
antlioriiy  of  the  several  States;  for  then  it  would  lie  at  the  op- 
tion of  any  one  to  involve  the  whole  in  the  calamities  and  bur- 
dens of  warfare.^  In  the  general  government  it  is  safe,  because 
there  it  can  bo  declared  only  by  the  majority  of  the  States. 

§  1170.  The  only  practical  question  upon  this  subject  would 
seem  to  be,  to  what  department  of  the  national  government  it 
would  be  most  wise  and  safe  to  confide  this  high  prerogative, 
emphatically  called  the  last  resort  of  sovereigns,  tUtima  ratio 
regum.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
crown;*  and  in  other  countries,  it  is  usually,  if  not  universally, 
confided  to  the  executive  department  It  might  by  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  confided  to  the  executive,  or  to  the  senate,  or  to 
both  conjointly. 

§  1171.  In  the  plan  offered  by  an  eminent  statesman  in  the 
convention,  it  was  proposed,  that  the  senate  should  have  the 

1  Art  9 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  41. 

*  Sco  The  FcdoraHst,  Nos.  28,  41. 

*  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  271. 
«  1  Black.  Comm.  257,  258. 
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sole  power  of  declaring  war.^  The  reasons  which  may  bo  urged 
in  favor  of  such  an  arrangement  are,  that  the  senate  would  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  States,  of  great  weight,  sagacity, 
and  experience,  and  that  being  a  small  and  select  body,  promp- 
titude of  action,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  firmness,  would,  as  they 
ought,  accompany  the  possession  of  the  power.  Large  bodies 
necessarily  move  slowly;  and  where  the  co-operation  of  diflferent 
bodies  is  required,  the  retardation  of  any  measure  must  be  pro- 
portionally increased.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation  this 
may  be  no  inconvenience.  But  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  prerog- 
ative as  declaring  war,  despatch,  secrecy,  and  vigor  are  often  in- 
dispensable, and  always  useful  towards  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  urged  in  reply,  that  the  power  of  declaring  war 
is  not  only  the  highest  sovereign  prerogative,  but  that  it  is,  in 
its  own  nature  and  effects,  so  critical  and  calamitous,  that  it  re- 
quires the  utmost  deliberation,  and  the  successive  review  of  all 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  War,  in  its  best  estate,  never  fails 
to  impose  upon  the  people  the  most  burdensome  taxes,  and  per- 
sonal sufTerings.  It  is  always  injurious,  and  sometimes  siibvor- 
sivc  of  the  great  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
interests.  Nay,  it  always  involves  the  prosperity,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  existence,  of  a  nation.  It  is  sometimes  fatal  to 
public  liberty  itself,  by  introducing  a  spirit  of  military  glory, 
which  is  ready  to  follow  wherever  a  successful  commander  will 
lead ;  and  in  a  republic,  whose  institutions  are  essentially  founded 
on  the  basis  of  peace,  there  is  infinite  danger  that  war  will  find 
it  both  imbecile  in  defence,  and  eager  for  contest.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  republics  has  but  too  fatally  proved,  that  they  are  too 
ambitious  of  military  fame  and  conquest,  and  too  easily  devoted 
to  the  views  of  demagogues,  who  flatter  their  pride,  and  betray 
their  interests.  It  should  therefore  be  difficult  in  a  republic  to 
declare  war;  but  not  to  make  peace.  Tlie  representatives  of  tho 
people  are  to  lay  tlie  taxes  to  support  a  war,  and  therefore  have 
a  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  its  propriety  and  necessity.  The 
executive  is  to  carry  it  on,  and  therefore  should  be  consulted  as 
to  its  time,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  making  it  effective.  The 
co-operation  of  all  the  branches  of  the  legislative  power  ought, 
1  upon  principle,  to  be  required  in  this  the  highest  act  of  legisla- 
I  tion,  as  it  is  in  all  others.     Indeed,  there  might  be  a  propriety 

1  Mr.  Hamilton's  Plan,  Jooraal  of  Convention,  p.  131. 
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even  in  enforcing  still  greater  restrictions,  as  by  requiring  a 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses.^ 

§  1172.  This  reasoning  appears  to  have  had  great  weight  with 
the  convention,  and  to  have  decided  its  choice.  Its  judgment 
has  Iiithcrto  obtained  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  country.' 

§  1173.  In  the  convention,  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  was  given  merely  "to  make  war."  It  was  subse- 
quently, and  not  without  some  struggle,  altered  to  its  [ircscnt 
form."  It  was  proposed  to  add  the  iKiwcr  "to  make  j)cacc;"  but 
this  was  unanimously  rejected;^  upon  the  plain  ground,  that  it 
more  pro^icrly  belonged  to  the  treaty-making  power.  The  exi)e- 
ricnce  of  Congress,  under  the  confederation,  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  vesting  the  treaty-making  power  in  a  large  legis- 
lative body,  was  too  deeply  felt  to  justify  the  hazard  of  another 
experiment* 

§  1174.  The  power  to  declare  war  may  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress, not  only  by  authorizing  general  hostilities,  in  which  case 
the  general  laws  of  war  apply  to  our  situation ;  or  by  partial  hos- 
tilities, in  which  case  the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  they  actually 
apply  to  our  situation,  are  to  be  observed.®  The  former  course 
was  resorted  to  in  our  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  in  which 
Congress  enacted,  "  that  war  be,  and  hereby  is  declared  to  exist, 
between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  de|>cndcncics  thereof,  and  the  United  States  of  America  and 
their  territories."^ (a)  The  latter  course  was  pursued  in  the 
qualified  war  of  1798  with  France,  which  was  regulated  by  divers 
acts  of  Congress,  and  of  course  was  confined  to  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  those  acts.® 

1  Several  of  the  States  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitation  to  this  eflect. 
Bat  it  was  never  adopted  by  a  majority.  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  271,  272,  874. 
Under  the  oonfederationy  the  assent  of  nine  States  was  necessaiy  to  a  declaiation  of 
war  (Art  9). 

>  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  260  to  272 ;  Rawle  on  the  Const  ch.  9,  p.  109. 

•  Joomal  of  Convention,  221,  258,  259,  827,  828.  «  Id.  259. 

*  The  Fedenlist,  No.  64.  See  also  Rawle  on  the  Const  ch.  9,  p.  110 ;  North  Amer. 
Bev.  Oct  1827,  p.  268. 

•  Talbot  V.  Seeman,  1  Cranch's  B.  1,  28 ;  Bas  v.  Tingey,  4  Dall.  87. 
^  Act  of  1812,  ch.  102. 

*  Bawle  on  the  Const  ch.  9.  p.  109  ;  Sergeant  on  Const  ch.  28  [ch.  80]  ;  Bas  v. 
Tingey,  4  DalL  R.  87. 

(a)  So  in  the  case  of  the  war  of  1846  acts  of  hostility,  and  the  declaration  of 
with  Mexico,  Congress  took  the  groand  war  assumed  that  war  already  existed  by 
that  certain  acts  of  that  repablic  were      the  act  of  Mexico. 
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§  1175.  The  power  to  declare  war  would  of  itself  carry  the 
incidental  power  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures.  It  is  most  probable,  that  an 
extreme  solicitude  to  follow  out  the  powers  enumerated  in  the 
confederation  occasioned  the  introduction  of  these  clauses  into 
the  Constitution.  In  the  former  instrument,  where  all  powers, 
not  expressly  delegated,  were  prohibited,  this  enumeration  was 
peculiarly  appropriate.  But  in  the  latter,  where  incidental  pow- 
ers were  expressly  contemplated,  and  provided  for,  the  same 
necessity  did  not  exist.  As  has  been  already  remarked  in  an- 
other place,  and  will  abundantly  appear  from  the  remaining  aux- 
iliary clauses  to  the  power  to  declare  war,  the  Constitution 
abounds  with  pleonasms  and  repetitions,  sometimes  introduced 
from  caution,  sometimes  from  inattention,  and  sometimes  from 
the  imperfections  of  language.^ 

§  1176.  But  the  express  power  "to  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal "  may  not  have  been  thought  wholly  unnecessary,  I>e- 
cause  it  is  often  a  measure  of  peace,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a 
resort  to  war.  Tlius,  individuals  of  a  nation  sometimes  suffer 
from  the  depredations  of  foreign  potentates,  and  yet  it  may  not 
be  deemed  either  expedient  or  necessary  to  redress  such  griev- 
ances by  a  general  declaration  of  war.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  law  of  nations  authorizes  the  sovereign  of  the  injured 
individual  to  grant  him  this  mode  of  redress,  whenever  justice  is 
denied  to  him  by  the  State  to  which  the  party  who  has  done  the 
injury  belongs.  In  this  case,  the  lettera  of  marque  and  reprisal 
(words  used  as  synonymous,  the  latter,  "reprisal,"  signifying  a 
taking  in  return,  the  former,  "letters  of  marque,"  the  passing 
the  frontiers  in  order  to  such  taking)  contain  an  authority  to 
seize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the  subjects  of  the  offending  State, 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  until  satisfaction  is  made  for  the 
injury.^  This  power  of  reprisal  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  dictate 
almost  of  nature  itself,  and  is  nearly  related  to,  and  plainly  de- 
rived from,  that  of  making  war.  It  is  only  an  incomplete  state 
of  hostilities,  and  often  ultimately  leads  to  a  formal  denunciation 
of  war,  if  the  injury  is  unredressed  or  extensive  in  its  operations.* 

1  See  Mr.  Madison's  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept.  1828. 

•  1  Black.  Comm.  258,  259. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  258,  259 ;  Bynkersboek  on  War,  ch.  24,  p.  182,  by  Duponcean  ; 
Yalin,  Traiti  dee  prises,  pp.  228,  321 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  271  ;  4  Elliot's 
Deb.  251. 
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§  1177.  The  power  to  declare  war  is  exclusive  in  Congress; 
and,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  the  States  are  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  it,  unless  in  cases  of  actual  invasion,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof.  It  includes  the  exercise  of  all  the  ordinary 
rights  of  belligerents;  and  Congress  may,  therefore,  pass  suit- 
able laws  to  enforce  them.  They  may  authorize  the  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  the  property  of  the  enemy,  within  or  without 
tli(5  tiorriiory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  connscation  of  debts 
due  to  the  enemy,  (a)  Jhit,  until  laws  liavo  been  passed  upon 
these  subjects,  no  private  citizens  can  enforce  any  such  rights, 
and  the  judiciary  is  incapable  of  giving  them  any  legitimate 
operation.^ 

§  1178.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  raise  and  support 
armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a 
longer  t.erm  than  two  years." 

§  1179.  The  power  to  raise  armies  is  an  indispensable  inci* 
dent  to  the  power  to  declare  war;  and  the  latter  would  be  liter- 
ally hrutum  fulmen  without  the  former, —  a  means  of  mischief 
without  a  power  of  defence.'  Under  the  confederation.  Congress 
possessed  no  power  whatsoever  to  raise  armies,  but  only  "to 
agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions 
upon  each  State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants  in  such  State;"  which  requisitions  were  to  be 
binding;  and  thereupon  the  legislature  of  each  State  were  to  ap- 
point the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and 
equip  them  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 

1  Brown  v.  United  States,  8  Cranch's  R.  1. 
*  4  Elliot's  Deb.  220,  221. 

(a)  In  case  of  a  rebellion  against  its  captor.    Miller  v.  United  States,  11  Wall, 

aathority,  the  United  States  sostains  the  268  ;  Tyler  v.  Defrees,  11  Wall.  881.    See 

doable  character  of  a  belligerent  and  a  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Hoar  in 

sovereign,  and  has  the  rights  of  both.  Weaver's  Case,  4  Am.  Law  Rey.  170 ; 

The  Amy  Warwick,  2  Sprague,  123;  Prize  Wilson's  Case,  4  Court  of  Claims  Rep. 

cases,  2  Black,  673;  The  Grape  Shot,  9  669;    Williams  v.  Wickerman,  44  Mo. 

Wall.  132 ;  Miller  o.   United  Stotos,  11  484  ;  Knoefel  o.  Williams,  80  Ind.  1. 
Wall.  268.     And  the  power  to  declare  The  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the 

war  involves  the  |K>wer  to  prosecute  it  by  military   authorities   within    the   States 

all  means  and  in  any  manner  in  which  where  the  operation  of  the  laws  is  unob- 

war  may  be  legitimately  proAor.utc<l.     It  stmcted  and  courts  are  o]ien,  are  very 

thcmforc  includes  the  right  to  seize  and  fully  and  clearly  stated  in  Ex  parte  Milli- 

oonfiscate    all    property  of   the   enemy,  gan,  4  Wall.  2  ;  Ex  parte  Field,  6  Blatch. 

and  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  will  of  the  63. 
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States.^  The  experience  of  the  whole  country,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  states- 
man, the  utter  inadequacy  and  impropriety  of  this  system  of 
requisition.  It  was  equally  at  war  with  economy,  efficiency, 
and  safety.^  It  gave  birth  to  a  competition  between  the  States, 
which  created  a  kind  of  auction  of  men.  In  order  to  furnish  the 
quotas  required  of  them,  they  outbid  each  other,  till  bounties 
grew  to  an  enormous  and  insupportable  size.  On  this  account 
many  persons  procrastinated  their  enlistment,  or  enlisted  only 
for  short  jK^riods.  Hence  tliero  were  but  slow  and  scanty  levies 
of  men  in  the  most  critical  emergencies  of  our  afluirs;  short 
enlistments,  at  an  unparalleled  expense;  and  continual  fluctua- 
tions in  the  troops,  ruinous  to  their  discipline,  and  subjecting 
the  public  safety  frequently  to  the  perilous  crisis  of  a  disbanded 
army.  Hence,  also,  arose  those  oppressive  expedients  for  raising 
men,  which  were  occasionally  practised,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  could  have  induced  the  people  to  en- 
dure.^ The  burden  was  also  very  unequally  distributed.  The 
States  near  the  seat  of  war,  influenced  by  motives  of  self-preser- 
vation, made  efforts  to  furnish  their  quotas,  which  even  exceeded 
their  abilities;  while  those  at  a  distance  were  exceedingly  remiss 
in  their  exertions.  In  short,  the  army  was  frequently  composed 
of  three  bodies  of  men:  first,  raw  recruits;  secondly,  persons 
who  were  just  about  completing  their  term  of  service;  and 
thirdly,  of  persons  who  had  served  out  half  their  term,  and  were 
quietly  waiting  for  its  determination.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  its  military  operations  were  tardy,  iri'cg- 
ular,  and  often  unsuccessful,  but  that  it  was  ever  able  to  make 
headway  at  all  against  an  enemy,  possessing  a  fine  establish- 
ment, well  appointed,  well  armed,  well  clothed,  and  well  paid.^ 
The  appointment,  too,  by  the  States  of  all  regimental  officers, 

1  Art  9  ;  Art  7. 

*  1  American  Musetim,  270,  278,  288;  6  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  App. 
note  1. 

s  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  28.  The  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject  iiill 
appear  still  more  striking  in  a  practical  view,  from  the  letters  of  General  Washington, 
and  other  pnblio  documents  at  the  period.  See  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch. 
8,  pp.  125,  126  ;  ch.  6,  pp.  212  to  220  ;  ch.  6,  pp.  238  to  248.  See  6  Journals  of  Con- 
gress in  1780,  passim ;  Circular  Letter  of  Congress,  in  May,  1779  ;  5  Jour,  of  Congress^ 
224  to  281. 

«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  28. 
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had  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  harmony  and  subordination,  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  military  life. 

§  1180.  There  is  great  wisdom  and  propriety  in  reliering  the 
government  from  the  ponderous  and  unwieldy  machinery  of  the 
requisitions  and  appointments  under  the  confederation.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  the  Union  is  general  and  direct,  and  capable  of  a 
uniform  organization  and  action.  It  is  essential  to  the  common 
defence,  that  the  national  government  should  possess  the  power 
to  raise  nrniics,  build  and  equip  fleets,  proscribe  rules  for  the 
government  of  botli,  direct  their  operations,  and  provide  for  their 
supjwrt.^ 

§  1181.  The  clause,  as  originally  reported,  was  "to  raise  ar- 
mies ;  *'  and  subsequently  it  was,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee, 
amended,  so  as  to  stand  in  its  present  form ;  and,  as  amended, 
it  seems  to  have  encountered  no  opposition  in  the  convention.* 
It  was,  however,  afterwards  assailed  in  the  State  conventions, 
and  before  tlie  people,  with  incredible  zeal  and  pertinacity,  as 
dangerous  to  liberty  and  subversive  of  the  State  governments. 
Objections  were  made  against  the  general  and  indefinite  power 
to  raise  armies,  not  limiting  the  number  of  troops ;  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  them  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

§  1182.  It  was  said,  that  Congress,  having  an  unlimited  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  might,  if  in  their  opinion  the  general 
welfare  required  it.,  keep  largo  armies  constantly  on  foot,  and 
tlius  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
control  on  Congress,  as  to  numbers,  stations,  or  government  of 
them.  They  may  billet  them  on  the  people  at  pleasure.  Such 
an  unlimited  authority  is  most  dangerous,  and  in  its  principles 
desiwtic ;  for  being  unbounded,  it  must  lead  to  despotism.  We 
shall,  therefore,  live  under  a  government  of  military  force.* 
In  respect  to  timea  of  peace,  it  was  suggested,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  having  a  standing  army,  which  had  always  been 
held,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  fatal  to  public  rights  and 
political  freedom.* 

§  1183.  To  these  suggestions  it  was  replied  with  equal  force 
and  truth,  that  to  be  of  any  value,  the  power  must  be  unlimited. 

>  The  Fedeitilist,  No.  28  ;  2  ElHof «  Debates,  92,  98. 

>  Jonmnl  of  Conycntion,  221,  827,  328. 

9  2  R11int*ii  Dobatcs,  285,  286,  807,  808,  480. 
4  2  Rlliot'a  Debates,  807,  808,  480. 
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It  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  define  the  extent  and  variety  of 
national  exigencies,  and  the  correspondent  extent  and  variety 
of  the  national  means  necessary  to  satisfy  them.  The  power 
must  be  coextensive  with  all  possible  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, and  under  the  direction  of  the  councils  intrusted  with 
the  common  defence.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  the  means, 
and  yet  require  the  end.  These  must,  therefore,  be  unlimited 
in  every  matter  essential  to  its  efficacy,  that  is,  in  the  formation, 
direction,  and  support  of  the  national  forces.^  Tliis  was  not 
doubted  under  the  confederation;  though  the  mode  adopted  to 
carry  it  into  effect  was  utterly  inadequate  and  illusory.*  There 
could  be  no  real  danger  from  the  exercise  of  the  power.  It  was 
not  here  as  in  England,  where  the  executive  possessed  the  power 
to  raise  armies  at  pleasure;  which  power,  so  far  as  respected 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  1688,  should  not  be  exercised  without 
tlio  consent  of  Parliament^  Hero  the  power  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  legislative  body,  to  the  representatives  of  the  States 
and  of  the  people  of  the  States.  And  to  suppose  it  will  not  be 
safe  in  their  hands  is  to  suppose  that  no  powers  of  government, 
adapted  to  national  exigencies,  can  ever  be  safe  in  any  political 
body.^  Besides,  the  power  is  limited  by  the  necessity,  as  will 
be  seen,  of  biennial  appropriations.*  Tlie  objection,  too,  is  the 
more  strange,  because  there  are  but  two  constitutions  of  the 
thirteen  States,  which  attempt  in  any  manner  to  limit  the  power ; 
and  these  are  rather  cautions  for  times  of  peace,  than  prohibi- 
tions.® The  confederation  itself  contains  no  prohibition  or  lim- 
itation of  the  power.  ^  Indeed,  in  regard  to  times  of  war,  it 
seems  utterly  preposterous  to  impose  any  limitations  upon  the 
power;  since  it  is  obvious  that  emergencies  may  arise,  which 
would  require  the  most  various  and  independent  exercises  of  it 
Tlio  country  would  otherwise  bo  in  danger  of  losing  both  its  lib- 
erty and  its  sovereignty,  from  its  dread  of  investing  the  public 
councils  with  the  power  of  defending  it  It  would  be  more  will- 
ing to  submit  to  foreign  conquest  than  to  domestic  rule. 

1  The  Federalbt,  No.  23  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  92,  93,  438. 

*  2  Elliot's  Debates,  438.  *  1  Block.  Conim.  262,  418. 

«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  23.  26.  •  The  Federalist,  Nos.  24,  26. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  24,  and  note  ;  Id.  No  26. 

7  The  FederalUt,  No.  24  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  488. 
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§  1184.  But  in  times  of  peace  the  power  may  be  at  least 
equally  important,  though  not  so  often  required  to  be  put  in  full 
exercise.  The  United  States  are  surrounded  by  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  potent  foreign  governments,  whose  maritime 
power  may  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  annoyance  and  mis- 
chief and  invasion.  To  guard  ourselves  against  evils  of  tliis 
sort,  it  is  indispensable  for  us  to  have  proper  forts  and  garrisons, 
stationed  at  the  weak  points,  to  overawe  or  check  incursions. 
Uosides,  it  will  be  equally  im))ortant  to  protect  our  frontiers 
against  the  Indians,  and  keep  them  in  a  state  of  due  submission 
and  control.^  The  garrisons  can  be  furnished  only  by  occasional 
detachments  of  militia,  or  by  regular  troops  in  pay  of  the  gov- 
ernment The  first  would  be  impracticable,  or  extremely  incon- 
venient, if  not  i>ositively  pernicious.  Tlie  militia  would  not,  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  submit  to  be  dragged  from  their  occupa- 
tioiis  and  families  to  perform  such  a  disagreeable  duty.  And 
if  they  would,  the  increased  expenses  of  a  frequent  rotation  in 
the  service,  the  loss  of  time  and  labor,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ordinary  employments  of  life,  would  make  it  an  extremely 
ineligible  scheme  of  military  power.  The  true  and  proper  re- 
course should,  therefore,  bo  a  permanent,  but  small  standing 
army  for  such  purposes,*  And  it  would  only  bo,  when  our  neigh- 
bors should  greatly  increase  their  military  force,  that  prudence 
and  a  due  regard  to  our  own  safety  would  require  any  augmenta- 
tion of  our  own.*  It  would  be  wholly  unjustifiable  to  throw  upon 
the  States  the  defence  of  their  own  frontiers,  either  against  the 
Indians,  or  against  foreign  foes.  The  burden  would  often  be  dis- 
proportionate to  their  means,  and  the  benefit  would  often  be 
largely  shared  by  Uie  neighboring  States.  The  common  defence 
should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  common  treasury.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  federal  government,  and  at  the  same  time  of  military 
establishments  under  State  authority,  are  not  less  at  variance 
with  each  other,  than  a  due  supply  of  the  federal  treasury  and 
the  system  of  quotas  and  requisitions.^ 

§  1185.  It  is  important  also  to  consider,  that  the  surest  means 
of  avoiding  war  is  to  be  prepared  for  it  in  peace.  If  a  prohibi- 
tion should  be  imposed  upon  the  United  States  against  raising 

1  Tho  Foderalist,  Noa.  24,  25  ;  2  Rlliott's  Dobatcn,  202,  298. 
s  The  Federalist,  No.  24  ;  2  ElUot's  Debates,  202,  293. 
•  The  Federalist,  Nos.  24,  41.  «  id.  No.  25. 
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armies  in  time  of  peace,  it  would  present  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle to  the  world  of  a  nation  incapacitated  by  a  Constitution  of 
its  own  choice  from  preparing  for  defence  before  an  actual  inva- 
sion.    As  formal  declarations  of  war  are  in  modern  times  often 
neglected,  and  are  never  necessary,  the  pi*csenco  of  an  enemy 
within  our  territories  would  be  required,  before  the  government 
would  be  warranted  to  begin  levies  of  men  for  the  protection  of 
the   State.     The  blow  must  be  received,   before   any  attempts 
could  be  made  to  ward  it  off,  or  to  return  it     Such  a  course 
of  conduct  would  at  all  times  invite  aggression  and  insult;  and 
enable  a  formidable  rival  or  secret  enemy  to  seize  upon  the  coun- 
try, as  a  defenceless  prey,  or  to  drain  its  resources  by  a  levy  of 
contributions,   at  once  irresistible  and  ruinous.^     It  would  be 
in  vain  to  look  to  the  militia  for  an  adequate  defence  under  such 
circumstances.     This  reliance  came  very  near  losing  us  our  in- 
dependence, and  was  the  occasion  of  the  useless  expenditure  of 
many  millions.     The  history  of  other  countries,  and  our  past 
experience,  admonish  us,  that  a  regular  force,  well  disciplined 
and  well  supplied,  is  the  cheapest,  and  the  only  elTectual  means 
of  resisting  the  inroads  of  a  well  disciplined  foreign  army.*"^     In 
short,  under  such  circumstances  the  Constitution  must  bo  either 
violated  (as  it  in  fact  was  l)y  the  States  under  the  confederation),^ 
or  our  liberties  must  be  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy.     Too  much 
precaution  often  leads  to  as  many  difficulties  as  too  much  confi- 
dence.   How  could  a  readiness  for  war  in  time  of  peace  bo  safely 
prohibited,  unless  we  could  in  like  manner  prohibit  the  prepara- 
tions and  establishments  of  every  hostile  nation  7    The  means  of 
security  can  be  only  regulated  by  the  means  and  the  danger  of 
attack.     They  will,  in  fact,  ever  be  determined  by  these  rules, 
and  no  other.     It  will  be  in  vain  to  oppose  constitutional  bar- 
riers to  the  impulse  of  self-preservation.* 

§  1186.  But  the  dangers  from  abroad  are  not  alone  those  wliich 
are  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  structure  of  the  national  govern- 
ment Cases  may  occur,  and  indeed  are  contemplated  by  tlic 
Constitution  itself  to  occur,  in  which  military  force  may  bo  in- 
dispensable to  enforce  the  laws,  or  to  suppress  domestic  insurrec- 
tions.    Where  the  resistance  is  confined  to  a  few  insurgents,  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  2$  ;  2  EUiot's  Debates,  02,  03. 

«  Tlie  Federalist,  Noa.  25,  41.  »  Id.  26. 

«  The  federalist,  No.  41 ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  305. 
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suppression  may  be  ordinarily  and  safely  confided  to  the  militia. 
But  where  it  is  extensive,  and  especially  if  it  should  pervade  one 
or  more  States,  it  may  become  important  and  even  necessary  to 
employ  regular  troops,  as  at  once  the  most  effective  and  the  most 
economical  force.  ^  Without  the  power  to  employ  such  a  force  in 
time  of  peace  for  domestic  purposes,  it  is  plain  that  the  govern- 
ment might  be  in  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  the  combina- 
tions of  a  single  faction.^ 

§  1187.  Tlio  danger  of  an  undue  exercise  of  the  power  is  purely 
imaginary.  It  can  never  bo  exerted,  but  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  States ;  and  it  must  be  safe  there,  or  there 
can  be  no  safety  at  all  in  any  republican  form  of  government.^ 
Our  notions,  indeed,  of  the  dangers  of  standing  armies,  in  time 
of  peace,  are  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  principles  and 
examples  of  our  English  ancestors.  In  England,  the  king  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  raising  armies  in  the  time  of  peace  according 
to  his  own  good  pleasure.  And  this  prerogative  was  justly  es- 
teemed dangerous  to  the  public  liberties.  Upon  the  revolution 
of  1688,  Parliament  wisely  insisted  upon  a  bill  of  rights,  which 
should  furnish  an  adequate  security  for  the  future.  But  how 
was  this  done  ?  Not  by  prohibiting  standing  armies  altogether 
in  time  of  peace ;  but,  as  has  been  already  seen,  by  prohibiting 
them  without  the  consent  of  Parliaments  This  is  the  very  prop- 
osition contained  in  the  Constitution;  for  Oongrcss  can  alone 
raise  armies;  and  may  put  them  down,  whenever  they  choose. 

§  1188.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  standing  armies  may  prove 
dangerous  to  the  State.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  want  of 
them  may  also  prove  dangerous  to  the  State.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  ?  The  true  course  is  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  the 
power,  not  to  withhold  it*  This  the  Constitution  has  attempted 
to  do  by  providing,  that  "  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use 
shall  bo  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.*'  Thus,  unless  the 
necessary  supplies  are  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
every  two  years,  the  whole  establishment  must  fall.  Congress 
may,  indeed,  by  an  act  for  this  purpose,  disband  a  standing  army 
at  any  time;  or  vote  the  supplies  only  for  one  year,  or  for  a 

1  Tho  Fcflomlist,  Nos.  26,  28. 

>  2  Elliot's  Debated,  92,  98.  >  The  Federalist,  Nos.  28,  26,  28. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  26 ;  1  Black.  Comm.  418. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  41  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  98,  808,  809. 
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shorter  period.  But  the  Constitution  is  imperative,  that  no  ap< 
propriation  shall  prospectively  reach  beyond  the  biennial  period. 
So  that  there  would  seem  to  be  every  human  security  against  the 
possible  abuse  of  the  power.  ^ 

§  1189.  But,  hei-o  again  it  was  objected,  that  the  executive 
might  keep  up  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  notwithstanding 
no  supplies  should  be  voted.  But  how  can  this  possibly  be  done  ? 
The  army  cannot  go  without  supplies;  it  may  be  disbanded  at 
tlio  pleasure  of  the  legislature;  and  it  would  be  absohitcly  im- 
possible for  any  President,  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  to 
keep  up  a  standing  army  in  terrorem  populi.^ 

§  1190.  It  was  also  asked,  why  an  appropriation  should  not 
be  annually  made,  instead  of  biennially,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
British  Parliament.*  Tlie  answer  is,  that  Congress  may  in  their 
pleasure  limit  the  appropriation  to  a  single  year;  but  exigencies 
may  arise,  in  which,  with  a  view  to  the  advantages  of  the  public 
service  and  the  pressure  of  war,  a  biennial  appropriation  might 
be  far  more  expedient,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable.  Cases 
may  bo  supposed,  in  which  it  might  bo  impracticable  for  Con- 
gress, in  consequence  of  public  calamities,  to  meet  annually  for 
the  despatch  of  business.  But  the  supposed  example  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  proves  nothing.  That  body  is  not  restrained  by 
any  constitutional  provision  from  voting  supplies  for  a  standing 
army  for  an  unlimited  period.  It  is  the  mere  practice  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  exercise  of  its  own  discretion,  to  make  an  annual 
vote  of  supplies.  Surely,  if  there  is  no  danger  in  confiding  an 
unlimited  power  of  this  nature  to  a  body  chosen  for  seven  ycai-s, 
there  can  be  none  in  confiding  a  limited  power  to  an  American 
Congress,  chosen  for  two  years.* 

§  1191.  In  some  of  the  State  conventions  an  amendment  was 
proposed,  requiring,  that  no  standing  army  or  regular  forces  be 
kept  up  in  time  of  i>eaco,  except  for  the  necessary  protection  and 
defence  of  forts,  arsenals,  and  dock-yards,  without  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress.*  But  it  was  silently 
suffered  to  die  away  with  the  jealousies  of  the  day.     The  practi- 

1  The  FederaUst,  Nos.  26,  41.  *  The  Federalist,  No.  26. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  272 ;  1  Black.  Ck>min.  414,  415. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  41. 

*  1  Tock.  Black.  Comm.  App.  271,  272,  879.  An  attempt  was  also  made  in  the 
ooDfention  to  insert  a  clause,  limiting  the  nunihnr  of  the  army  in  tiino  of  |)cui^  to  a 
namber ;  bat  it  was  negatived.    Journal  of  Convention,  p.  262. 
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cal  course  of  the  goyernment  on  this  head  has  allayed  all  fears 
of  the  people,  and  fully  justified  the  opinions  of  the  friends  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  remarkable,  that  scarcely  any  power  of 
the  national  government  was  at  the  time  more  strongly  assailed 
by  appeals  to  popular  prejudices,  or  vindicated  with  more  full 
and  masculine  discussion.  The  Federalist  gave  it  a  most  elab- 
orate discussion,  as  one  of  the.  critical  points  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.^ In  tlie  present  times  the  subject  attracts  no  notice,  and 
would  HtmvcvAy  furiiisli  a  tiipic  oven  for  popular  declamation. 
Ever  since  the  Constitution  was  put  into  operation.  Congress 
have  restrained  their  appropriations  to  the  current  year;  and 
thus  practically  shown  the  visionary  nature  of  these  objections. 

§  1192.  Congress  in  1798,  in  expectation  of  a  war  with  France, 
authorized  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  any  companies 
of  volunteers  who  should  associate  themselves  for  the  service, 
and  should  be  armed,  clothed,  and  equipped  at  their  own  ex« 
pense,  and  to  commission  their  officers.*  This  exercise  of  power 
was  complained  of  at  the  time,  as  a  virtual  infringement  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  States  in  regard  to  the  militia; 
and  as  such,  it  met  with  the  disapprobation  of  a  learned  com- 
mentator.' His  opinion  docs  not,  however,  seem  since  to  have 
received  the  deliberate  assent  of  the  nation.  During  the  late 
war  with  Qreat  Britain,  laws  were  repeatedly  passed  authorizing 
the  acceptance  of  volunteer  corps  of  the  militia,  under  their 
own  oificcrs;  and  eventually  tlie  President  was  authorized,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  commission  officers  for  such  volun- 
teer corps.  Tliese  laws  exhibit  the  decided  change  of  the  public 
opinion  on  this  subject;  and  they  deserve  more  attention,  since 
tlie  measures  were  [promoted  and  approved  under  the  auspices  of 
the  very  party  which  had  inculcated  an  opposite  opinion.*  It  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  Federalist  maintained,  that  the  dis- 
ciplining and  effective  organization  of  the  whole  militia  would 
be  impracticable;  that  the  attention  of  the  government  ought 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  24  to  29. 

•  Act  of  28th  of  May,  1798,  eh.  64  ;  Act  of  22d  of  June,  1798,  ch.  74  ;  Act  of  2d  of 
March,  1799,  ch.  187. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Gomin.  App.  278,  274,  829,  830.  See  also  Virginia  Report  and 
Resolutions,  9th  of  .January,  1800,  pp.  53  to  56. 

«  See  Act  of  8th  of  Feh.  1812,  ch.  22 ;  Act  of  6th  of  July,  1812,  ch.  188  ;  Act  of 
24th  of  Feb.  1814,  ch.  75  ;  Act  of  80th  of  March,  1814,  ch.  96  ;  Act  of  27th  of  Jon. 
1815,  ch.  178.    See  also  Act  of  24th  of  Feb.  1807,  ch.  70. 
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particularly  to  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  select  corps  of 
moderate  size,  upon  such  principles  as  would  really  fit  them  for 
service  in  case  of  need;  and  that  such  select  corps  would  cuasti- 
tute  the  best  substitute  for  a  large  standing  army,  and  the  most 
formidable  check  upon  any  undue  military  powers, —  since  it 
would  be  composed  of  citizens  well  disciplined  and  well  in- 
structed in  their  rights  and  duties.^ (a) 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  29.' 


(a)  Near  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Secretaiy  of  War  made  an  elaborate 
report  rocommcndiDg  oouacription  as  a 
means  of  recruiting  the  national  amiios. 
This  was  strongly  protested  against  in 
some  qoarteri  as  nnoonstitntional  (see 
Dwight's  History  of  Uie  Hartford  Con- 
Tention,  859),  and  the  recommendation 
was  not  adopted.  During  the  late  civil 
war,  however,  conscription  bocanie  a  ne- 
cessity, and  was  carried  ont  not  only  by 
the  government  but  also  by  the  insurgents 
under  cotuititutiouul  provisions  like  those 
of  the  Union.  The  right  to  do  this  was 
but  feebly  contested,  and  indeed  cannot 
be  seriously  doubted. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  the  civil 
war  but  few  questions  respecting  the  war 
power  were  passed  upon  by  the  courts. 
Some  extravagant  claims  were  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  this  power  by  theorists,  as  if 
where  war  existed,  Constitution  and  laws 
alike  were  to  give  way,  and  the  military 
authority  to  be  supreme  and  unlimited. 
Undoubtedly  the  war  power  is  great  and 
terrible,  and  there  is  no  calamity  to  the 
country  or  its  institutions  —  even  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  former,  or  the  over- 
throw of  the  latter  —  that  might  not  by 
possibility  result  from  an  exercise  of  the 
power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace.  In 
a  great  and  desperate  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, the  law  of  necessity  may  become 
the  absolute  ruler,  and  private  and  public 
rights  may  alike  give  way  before  it.  But 
these  are  what  Mr.  Walpole  once  called  the 
"never-to-be-expected-occasions,** "  never 
to  be  thought  of  but  when  an  utter  sub- 
venion  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  threatens 


the  whole  frame  of  the  Constitution,  and 
no  redress  can  otherwise  be  hoi)cd  fur." 
The  ])ooplo  have  never  delegated  to  any 
department  of  the  goveninieiit,  or  to  any 
officer,  civil  or  military,  the  authority  to 
subvert  the  laws,  or  put  aside  the  Consti- 
tution, either  temporarily  or  permanently  ; 
and  whoever  finds  himself  tempted  to  do 
either,  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  words 
of  Gov.  Wm.  Livingston :  '*  If  any  ne- 
cessity demands  any  measures  coutniry  to 
the  law,  I  ho])0  tliosu  measures  will  Iw 
executed  by  oilicera  wfut  ticver  have  been 
awom  to  act  agreeably  to  it," 

In  ExparU  Milligan,  4  Wall.  118,  Mr. 
Justice  Davia^  speaking  for  the  majority 
of  Uie  court,  denied  that  military  commis- 
sions could  be  emiwwered  to  try  citizens 
not  in  military  service  for  treasonable  acts 
or  conspiracies  in  those  {larts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  courts  were  open  and  the 
laws  nnobstructed.  This  point  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  copy  his  remarks  at  some 
length. 

"The  controlling  question  in  the  case 
is  this :  Upon  iho/aets  stated  in  Milligim's 
iwtition,  and  the  cxiiibiu  lilud,  liiul  the 
military  commission  moiitiouod  in  it  juris" 
diction  legally  to  try  and  sentence  him  T 
Milligan,  not  a  resident  of  one  of  the  re- 
bellious States,  or  a  prisoner  of  war,  but 
a  citizen  of  Indiana  for  twenty  years  y&ai, 
and  never  in  the  military  or  naval  service, 
is,  while  at  home,  arrested  by  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  imprisoned, 
and  on  certain  criminal  charges  preferred 
against  him,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  by  a  militury  com- 
mission, organized  under  the  direction  of 
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§  1198.   The  next  power  of  Congress  is  ^^to  proride  and  main- 
tain a  navy." 


tlie  military  coiumander  of  the  military 
district  of  Indiana.  Had  this  tribunal 
the  legal  power  and  authority  to  try  and 
punish  this  man  f 

"  No  graver  question  was  ever  consid- 
ered by  this  court,  nor  one  which  more 
nearly  concerns  the  rights  of  the  whole 
|ioo(>li) ;  fur  it  is  tlio  birthright  of  every 
American  citiien  when  charged  with  crime 
to  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  law. 
The  [wwcr  of  punislimoMt  is  alone  through 
the  means  which  the  laws  have  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  they  are  ineffec- 
tual, there  is  an  immunity  from  punish- 
ment, no  matter  how  great  an  offender 
the  individual  may  be,  or  how  much  his 
crimes  may  have  shocked  tlie  sense  of 
justice  of  the  country,  or  endangered  its 
safety.  By  the  {irotoction  of  the  kw, 
human  rights  arc  Hc^curml ;  withdmw  tliat 
protection*  and  tlioy  are  at  the  mercy  of 
wicked  rulers,  or  the  clamor  of  an  excited 
people.  If  there  was  law  to  justify  this 
military  trial,  it  is  not  our  province  to 
intcrfcro  ;  if  there  was  not,  it  is  our  duty 
to  declare  the  nullity  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. The  decision  of  this  question 
does  not  depend  on  aigument  or  judicial 
precedents,  numerous  and  highly  illustra- 
tive as  they  are.  These  precedents  inform 
OS  of  the  extent  of  the  struggle  to  preserve 
liberty,  and  to  relieve  those  in  civil  life 
from  niiliUiry  trials.  The  founders  of  our 
govemiuent  were  familiar  with  the  history 
of  that  stniggle,  and  secured  in  a  written 
Constitution  every  right  which  the  people 
had  wrested  from  power  during  a  contest 
of  ages.  By  that  Constitution  and  the 
laws  authorized  by  it  this  question  must 
be  determined.  The  provisions  of  that  in- 
strument on  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  are  too  plain  and  direct  to  leave 
room  for  misconstruction  or  doubt  of  their 
true  meaning.  Those  applicable  to  this 
case  are  found  in  that  clause  of  the  origi. 
nal  Constitution  which  says  :  that  '  the 
trial  of  all  crimes  except  in  case  of  im- 
peachments shall  be  by  jury;'  and  in 


the  fourth,  filth,  and  sixth  articles  of  the 
amendments.  The  fourth  proclaims  the 
right  to  be  secure  in  person  and  effects 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seisure ; 
and  directs  that  a  judicial  warrant  shall 
not  issue  '  without  proof  of  probable  cause 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation.'  The 
fifth  declares  tliat  'No  iwrsou  shall  bo 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other  in- 
famous crime  unless  on  presentment  by  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.'  And  the  sixth  guarantees  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  such  manner 
and  with  such  nigtilations  that  with  up- 
right judges,  impartial  juries,  and  an  able 
Imr,  Uio  innocent  will  bo  saved  and  the 
guilty  punished.  It  is  in  these  words  : 
'  In  an  criminal  trials  the  accused  shall 
eigoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  imjiartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  luive  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his 
favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defence.'  These  securities  for 
personal  liberty  thus  embodied,  were  such 
as  wisdom  and  experience  hail  demon- 
strated to  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  those  accused  of  crime.  And  so  strong 
was  the  sense  of  the  country  of  their  im- 
portance, and  so  jealous  were  the  people 
tliat  these  rights,  highly  prized,  might  be 
denied  them  by  implication,  that  when 
the  original  Constitution  was  proposed 
for  adoption  it  encountered  severe  opfio- 
sition  ;  and  but  for  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  so  amended  as  to  embrace  them, 
it  would  never  have  been  ratified. 

'*  Time  has  proved  the  discernment  of 
our  ancestors ;  for  even  these  provisions^ 
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§  1194.    Under    the    confederation,    Congress    possessed  the 
power  "to  build  and  equip  a  navy."^    The  same  language  was 


expressed  in  such  plain  English  words 
that  it  would  seem  the  ingenuity  of  nian 
could  not  evade  them,  are  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  seventy  years,  sought 
to  be  avoided.  Those  great  and  good 
men  foresaw  that  troublous  times  would 
arise,  when  rulers  and  people  would  be- 
come  restive  under  restraint,  and  seek  by 
sharp  and  decisive  measures  to  accom- 
plish ends  deemed  just  and  proper  ;  and 
that  the  principles  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty would  be  in  iwril,  unless  establUhod 
by  irre|iealab]o  law.  The  history  of  the 
world  had  taught  them  that  what  was 
done  in  the  past  might  be  attempted 
in  the  future.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  law  for  rulers  and 
people,  equally  in  war  and  in  peace,  and 
covers  with  the  shield  of  its  protection 
all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  No  doctrine  involving 
more  pernicious  consequences  was  ever 
invented  by  the  wit  of  man,  than  that  any 
of  its  provisions  can  be  suspended  during 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  government. 
Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy 
or  despotism,  but  the  theory  of  necessity 
on  which  it  is  baaed  is  false  ;  for  the  gov- 
ernment, within  the  Ck>nstitntion,  has  all 
the  powers  granted  to  it  which  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  its  existence,  as  had  been 
happily  proved  by  the  result  of  the  great 
effort  to  throw  off  its  just  authority. 

**  Have  any  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  been  violated  in  the  case 
of  Milligan  ;  and,  if  so,  what  are  tliey  f 

"Every  trial  involves  Uie  exorcise  of 
judicial  power ;  and  from  what  source  did 
the  military  commission  that  tried  him 
derive  their  authority  f  Certainly  no  part 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  country  was 
conferred  on  them  ;  because  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  vests  it  'in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish,'  and  it  is  not  pretended 


that  the  commission  was  a  court  ordained 
and  established  by  Congress.  Tliey  cau- 
not  justify  on  the  mandate  of  the  Presi- 
dent; because  he  is  controlled  by  law, 
and  has  his  appropriate  sphere  of  duty, 
which  is  to  execute,  not  to  make  the 
laws  ;  and  there  is  no  unwritten  criminal 
code  to  which  resort  can  be  had  as  a 
source  of  jurisdiction. 

**  But  it  is  said  that  the  jurisdiction  is 
complete  under  the  *  laws  and  usages  of 
¥rar.* 

*'  It  can  serve  no  useful  pur^iose  to  in- 
quire what  those  laws  and   usages  are, 
whence  they  originated,  where  found,  and 
on  whom  they  operate  ;  they  can  never  be 
applied  to  citixens  in  Sutes  which  have 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  government, 
and  where  the  courts  are  open  and  their 
process    unobstructed.      This  court   has 
judicial  knowledge  that  in  Indiana  the 
federal  authority  was  always  unopjiosed  ; 
and  its  courts  always  open  to  hoar  crimi- 
nal accusations  and  redress  grievances  ; 
and  no  usage  of  war  could  sanction  a 
military  trial  there  for  any  offence  what- 
ever of  a  citizen  in  civil  life,  in  nowise 
connected  with  the  military  service.    Con- 
gress could  grant  no  such  power ;  ami,  to 
the  honor  of  our  national  legislature  be  it 
•aid,  it  has  never  been  provoked  by  the 
state  of  the  country  even  to  attempt  its 
exercise.     One  of  the  plainest  ooiistita- 
tional  provisions  was,  therefore,  infringed 
when  Milligan  was  tried  by  a  court  not 
oidained  and    estublibhcd   by  Cniigruss. 
and   not  coni)NWLnl  of  judges  ap|ioiiilod 
during  good  beliavior. 

"Why  was  he  not  delivered  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Indiana  to  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law  f  No  reason  of 
necessity  could  be  urged  against  it  ;  be- 
cause Cougress  had  declared  penalties 
against  the  offences  charged,  provided  for 
their  punishment,  and  directed  that  court 
to  hear  and  determine  them.    And  soon 
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adopted  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was 
amended  by  subetituting  the  present  words,  apparently  without 


after  this  militaiy  tribanal  was  ended,  the 
Circuit  Court  met,  peaceably  transacted 
its  business,  and  adjourned.  It  needed 
no  bayonets  to  protect  it,  and  required 
no  military  aid  to  execute  its  judgments. 
It  WAS  held  in  a  State  eminently  distin- 
KiiimIiihI  Tor  |Atr{oi}sni,  by  judges  coni- 
niifflioncd  during  the  rebellion,  who  were 
pruvidcMl  with  juries,  upright,  intelligent, 
and  selected  by  a  marshal  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  government  had  no 
right  to  conclude  that  Hilligan,  if  guilty, 
would  not  receive  in  that  court  merited 
punishment ;  for  its  records  disclose  that 
it  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  trial  of 
similar  offences,  and  was  never  interrupted 
in  its  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
If  it  was  dangerous,  in  the  distracted 
condition  of  affairs,  to  leave  liilligan 
unrestrained  of  his  liberty,  because  he 
'conspired  against  the  government,  af- 
forded aid  and  comfort  to  rebels,  and 
incited  the  people  to  insurrection,*  the 
law  said,  arrest  him,  confine  him  closely, 
render  him  powerless  to  do  further  mis- 
chief, and  then  present  his  case  to  the 
gmnd  jury  of  the  district  with  proofs  of 
bu  guilt,  and,  if  indicted,  try  him  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  If 
this  had  been  done,  the  Constitution 
would  have  been  vindicated,  the  law  of 
1863  enforced,  and  the  securities  for  per- 
sonal liberty  prrsnrvcd  and  defended. 

"Another  guarantee  of  freedom  was 
broken  when  Milligan  was  denied  a  trial 
by  jury.  The  great  minds  of  the  country 
have  differed  on  the  correct  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  various  provisions  of  the 
federal  Constitution  ;  and  judicial  deci- 
sion has  often  hern  invoked  to  settle  their 
true  meaning  ;  but  until  recently  no  one 
ever  doubted  that  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  was  fortifiorl  in  the  organic  law  against 
the  power  of  attack.  It  is  now  assailed  ; 
but  if  idcAfl  can  be  expressed  in  words, 
and  language  has  any  meaning,  this  right 
—  one  of  the  most  valued  in -a  free  coun- 


tzy  —  is  preserved  to  every  one  accused  of 
crime  who  is  not  attached  to  the  army  or 
navy,  or  militiA  in  actual  service.  The 
sixth  amendment  affirms,  that  'in  aU 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall 
ei\joy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  Iminrtial  jury/  language  broad 
enough  to  embrace  all  iwrRons  and  coses  ; 
but  the  fifth,  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
an  indictment,  or  presentment,  before  any 
one  can  be  held  to  answer  for  high  crimes, 
'  exeepU  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ; ' 
and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  doubt- 
less meant  to  limit  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  in  the  sixth  amendment  to  those  per* 
sons  who  were  subject  to  indictment  or 
presentment  in  the  fifth. 

"The  discipline  necessary  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  and  navy  required 
other  and  swifter  modes  of  trial  than  are 
furnished  by  the  common-law  courts ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  power  conferred  by 
tlie  Constitution,  Congress  has  declared 
the  kinds  of  trial,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  conducted,  for  of- 
fences committed  while  the  party  is  in 
naval  or  military  service.  Everyone  con- 
nected with  these  branches  of  the  publio 
service  is  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction 
which  Congress  has  created  for  their 
government,  and,  while  tints  serving, 
snrrendera  his  right  to  be  tried  by  the 
civil  courts.  AU  other  peraons,  citizens 
of  States  where  the  courts  are  open,  if 
charged  with  crime,  are  guaranteed  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury. 
This  privile^  is  a  vital  principle,  under- 
lying the  whole  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  ;  it  is  not  held  by  sufferance, 
and  cannot  be  frittered  away  on  any  plea 
of  State  or  political  necessity.  When 
peace  preva{h^  and  the  authority  of  the 
government  is  undisputed,  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  safeguards  of 
liberty ;  for  the  ordinary  modes  of  trial 
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objection,  as  more  broad  and  appropriate.^    In  the  convention, 
the  propriety  of  granting  the  power  seems  not  to  have  been  ques- 

are  never  neglected,  and  no  one  wishes     depemlent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil 


it  otlierwise  ;  but  if  society  is  disturbed 
by  civil  commotion,  —  if  the  passions  of 
men  are  aroused,  and  the  restraints  of 
law  weakened,  if  not  disregarded,  —  those 
safeguards  need  and  should  receive  the 
watchful  care  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  guardianship  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  In  no  other  way  can  we  transmit 
to  posterity  unini|xured  tho  blessings  of 
liberty,  consecrated  by  tho  sacrificos  of 
the  revolution. 

"  It  is  claimed  tluit  martial  law  covers 
with  its  broad  mantle  the  proceedings  of 
this  military  commission.  The  proposi- 
tion is  this,  that  in  a  time  of  war  the 
commander  of  an  armed  force  (if  in  his 
opinion  the  exigencies  of  tho  country  do* 
mand  it,  of  which  he  is  to  judge)  has  the 
power  within  the  lines  of  his  military  dis- 
trict to  suspend  all  civil  rights  and  their 
remedies,  and  subject  citizens  as  well  as 
ioldiers  to  the  rule  of  hia  vriU ;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  this  lawful  authority  can- 
not be  restrained,  except  by  his  superior 
officer  or  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"If  this  position  is  sound  to  the 
extent  claimed,  then  when  war  exists, 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  Uie  country  is 
subdivided  into  military  departments  for 
mere  convenience,  the  commander  of  one 
of  them  can,  if  he  chooses,  within  his 
limits,  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  with  the 
approval  of  the  executive,  substitute  mil- 
itary force  for  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
laws,  and  punish  all  persons,  as  he  thinks 
right  and  proper,  without  fixed  or  certain 
rules. 

"The  statement  of  this  proposition 
shows  its  importance,  for,  if  true,  repub- 
lican government  is  a  failure,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  liberty  regulated  by  law.  Mar- 
tial law  established  on  such  a  basis  de- 
stroys every  guarantee  of  the  Constitution, 
and  effectually  renders  '  the  military  in- 


power,*  —  the  attempt  to  do  which  by 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  deemed  by 
our  fathers  such  an  offence,  that  they  as- 
signed it  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  causes 
which  impelled  them  to  declare  their  in- 
dependence. Civil  liberty  and  this  kind 
of  martial  law  cannot  endure  together ; 
the  antagonism  is  irrccouciluble  ;  and  in 
tho  conflict  ouo  or  the  other  must  iHirish. 

"  This  nation,  as  experience  has  proved, 
cannot  always  ixinmin  at  (icaee,  and  has 
no  right  to  expect  that  it  will  always  have 
wise  and  humane  rulers,  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  princiidcs  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Wicked  men,  auibi lions  of  |H>wur, 
with  hatred  of  liberty  and  contempt  of 
law,  may  fill  the  ])hu:c  onco  o<'.tmpied  by 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  if  this 
right  is  conceded,  and  the  calamities  of 
war  again  befall  us,  tho  dangers  of  human 
liberty  are  frightful  to  contemplate.  If 
our  fathers  had  failed  to  provide  for  just 
such  a  contingency,  they  would  have  been 
{kUe  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  They 
knew  —  the  history  of  the  world  told  them 
—  the  nation  they  were  founding,  be  its 
existence  short  or  long,  would  be  involveil 
in  war,  how  often  or  how  long-continued 
human  foresight  could  not  tell ;  and  that 
unlimited  power,  wherever  lodged  ut  such 
a  time,  was  especially  hazardous  to  free- 
men. For  this,  and  other  equally  weighty 
reasons,  they  secured  the  inheritance  they 
Imd  fought  to  maintain,  by  incorporating 
in  a  written  Constitution  the  safeguards 
which  titne  had  proved  were  cttsential  to 
its  preservation.  Nut  one  of  these  sufe- 
giuirds  can  the  Presidtiiit,  or  Congress,  or 
the  Judiciary  disturb,  except  the  one  con- 
cerning the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

"  It  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  every 
government  that,  in  a  great  crisis,  like 
the  one  we  have  just  passed  through, 
there  should  be  a  power  somewhere  of 
suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  coif  us.    In 
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tionocL     But  it  was  assailed  in  the  State  conventions  as  danger- 
ous.   It  was  said,  that  commerce  and  navigation  are  the  principal 


erery  war  there  are  men  of  preTioiialy 
j;;ood  character,  wicked  enough  to  counsel 
their  fellow-citizona  to  resist  the  measures 
deemed  necessary  by  a  good  government 
to  sustain  its  just  authority  and  overthrow 
its  enemies  ;  and  their  influence  may  lead 
to  diiiignroiis  rriiiiliinattonfl.  In  tlio  nmor* 
gmiry  or  Ihc  tiiiicH,  an  iiinnodiate  public 
iiivoHligiition  according  to  law  may  not 
be  pdNsihle ;  and  yet  the  peril  to  the 
country  may  be  too  imminent  to  snfler 
such  persons  to  go  at  large.  Unquestion- 
ably, there  is  then  an  exigency  which  de- 
mands that  the  government,  if  it  should 
see  fit  in  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discre- 
tion to  make  arrests,  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  produce  the  persons  arrested  in 
answer  to  a  writ  of  habetu  corpus.  The 
Constitution  goes  no  further.  It  does 
not  say,  after  a  writ  of  habeaa  corpus  Is 
denied  a  citizen,  that  he  shall  be  tried 
otherwise  than  by  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law;  if  it  hail  intended  this  result, 
it  was  onKy  by  the  use  of  dirnct  words  to 
have  accomplishcil  it  The  illnstrioiui 
men  who  fmmed  that  instrument  were 
guarding  the  foundations  of  civil  liberty 
against  the  abuses  of  unlimited  power; 
they  were  full  of  wisilom,  and  the  lessons 
of  history  informed  them  that  a  trial  by 
an  established  court,  assisted  by  an  im- 
partial jury,  was  the  only  sure  way  of 
protecting  the  citizen  against  oppression 
and  wrong.  Knowing  this,  they  limited 
the  suspenrion  to  one  great  right,  and  left 
the  rest  inviolable.  But,  it  is  insisted 
that  the  safety  of  the  country  in  time  of 
war  demands  that  this  broad  claim  for 
martial  law  shall  be  sustained.  If  this 
were  true,  it  could  be  well  said  that  a 
country,  preserved  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
the  cardinal  principles  of  liberty,  is  not 
worth  the  cost  of  preservation.  Happily, 
it  is  not  so. 

"  It  will  Im  Iwnie  in  mind  that  this 
is  not  a  question  of  the  power  to  proclaim 
martial  law,  when  war  exists  in  a  com* 


munity,  and  the  courts  and  civil  authori- 
ties are  overthrown.  Nor  is  it  a  question 
what  rule  a  military  commander,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  can  impose  on  States 
in  rebellion,  to  cripple  their  resources  and 
quell  the  insurrection.  The  jurisdiction 
claimed  is  mnch  mom  extcn.sivo.  Tho 
necessities  of  tho  service,  during  tlio  Into 
rebellion,  required  that  tho  loyal  States 
should  be  placed  within  the  limits  of  cer- 
tain military  districts,  and  commanders 
appointed  in  them  ;  and,  it  is  urged,  that 
this,  in  a  military  sense,  constituted  them 
the  theatre  of  military  operations  ;  and, 
as  in  this  case,  Indiana  had  been  and 
was  again  threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  enemy,  the  occasion  was  furnished  to 
establish  martial  law.  The  conclusion 
does  not  follow  from  the  premises.  If 
armies  were  collected  in  Indiana,  they 
were  to  be  employed  in  another  locality, 
where  the  laws  were  obstructed  and  the 
national  authority  disputed.  On  her  soil 
there  was  no  hostile  foot ;  if  once  invoilcd, 
that  invasion  was  at  nn  end,  and  with  it 
all  pretext  for  martial  law.  Martial  law 
cannot  arise  from  a  threatened  invasion. 
The  necessity  must  be  actual  and  pres- 
ent ;  the  invasion  real,  such  as  efl*octually 
closes  the  courts  and  deposes  the  civil 
administration. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  ta/dy  of 
the  country  required  martial  law  in  Indi- 
ana. If  any  of  her  citizens  were  plotting 
treason,  the  power  of  arrest  could  secure 
them  until  the  government  was  prepared 
for  their  trial,  when  the  courts  were  open 
and  ready  to  try  them.  It  was  as  easy  to 
protect  witnesses  before  a  civil  as  a  mili- 
tary tribunal ;  and  as  there  could  be  no 
wish  to  convict,  except  on  sufficient  legal 
evidence,  snrely  an  onlained  and  estab- 
lished court  was  bett-cr  able  to  judge  of 
this  than  a  military  tribunal  composed 
of  gimtlomon  nottminod  to  tho  profession 
of  the  law. 

"  It  follows,  horn  what  has  been  said 
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sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe ;  and  if 
we  engaged  in  commerce,  we  should  soon  become  their  rivals. 


on  this  subject,  that  there  are  occasioiis 
when  martial  rule  can  be  properly  ap- 
plied. If,  in  foreign  invasion  or  civil 
war,  the  courts  are  actually  closed,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  administer  criminal  jus- 
tice according  to  law,  then,  on  the  theatre 
of  active  military  operations,  where  war 
really  prevails,  there  is  a  necessity  to  fur- 
nish a  substitute  for  the  civil  authority, 
thus  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  safety  of 
the  army  and  society  ;  and  as  no  power  is 
left  but  the  military,  it  is  allowed  to  gov- 
ern by  martial  rule  until  the  laws  can 
have  their  free  course. 

''As  necessity  creates  the  rule,  so  it 
limits  its  duration;  for  if  this  government 
is  continued  after  the  courts  are  rein- 
stated, it  is  a  gross  nsurimtiou  of  power. 
Martial  rule  can  never  exist  where  the 
courts  are  open  and  in  the  proper  and  un- 
obetnictod  oxoreise  of  their  jurisdiction. 
It  is  also  confined  to  the  locality  of  actual 
war.  Because,  during  the  late  rebellion 
it  could  have  been  enforced  in  Yiiginia, 
where  the  national  authority  was  over- 
turned and  the  courts  driven  out,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  should  obtain  in  In- 
diana, where  that  authority  was  never 
disputed,  and  justice  was  always  admin- 
istered. And  so  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
invasion,  martial  rule  may  become  a  ne- 
cessity in  one  State,  when,  in  another,  it 
would  be  'mere  lawless  violence.' 

"We  are  not  without  precedents  in 
English  and  American  history  illustrat- 
ing our  views  of  this  question ;  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  make  particular  refer- 
ence to  them. 

"  From  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  when  the  Parliament 
of  England  reversed  the  attainder  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  because  he  could  have 
been  tried  by  the  courts  of  the  realm, 
and  declared,  '  that  in  time  of  peace  no 
man  ought  to  be  adjudged  to  death  for 
treason  or  any  other  oflfonce  without  being 
armigned  and  hold  to  answer,  and  that 


regularly  when  the  king's  courts  are  open 
it  is  time  of  peace  in  judgincut  of  luw,' 
down  to  the  present  day,  nmrtial  luw,  as 
claimed  in  this  case,  has  been  condemned 
by  all  respectable  English  jurists  as 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land,  and  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject 

"During  the  present  century,  an  in- 
structive debate  on  this  subject  occurred 
in  Parliament,  occasioned  by  tlie  triul  and 
conviction  by  court-niurtial,  at  Dciiiomra, 
of  the  Bev.  John  Smith,  a  missionary  to 
the  negroes,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  aid- 
ing and  abetting  a  formidable  rebellion  in 
that  colony.  Those  eminent  statesmen, 
Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, partici])atcd  in  tlint  dolmto,  and 
denounced  the  trial  as  illcgid  ;  Iwcause  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  courts  of  law  in 
Demerara  could  not  try  offences,  and  tliat 
'  when  the  laws  can  act,  every  other  mode 
of  punishing  supposed  crimes  is  itself  an 
enormous  crime.' 

"So  sensitive  were  our  revolutionary 
fathers  on  tliis  subject,  althougli  lUMtou 
was  almost  in  a  state  of  siege  when  (jcn. 
Gage  issued  his  proclamation  of  martial 
law,  they  spoke  of  it  as  '  an  attempt  to 
supersede  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
and  instead  thereof  to  publish  and  order 
the  use  of  martial  law.'  The  Yiiginia 
Assembly  also  denounced  a  similar  meas- 
ure on  the  part  of  Governor  Dunroore  as 
'  an  assumed  power,  which  the  king  him- 
self cannot  exerciBe ;  because  it  annuls  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  introduces  tlie  most 
execrable  of  all  systems,  martial  law.' 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  war  of  1812  our  officers  made  arbi- 
trary arrests,  and,  by  military  tribunals, 
tried  citizens  who  were  not  in  the  military 
service.  These  arrests  and  trials,  when 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  courts,  were 
uniformly  condemned  as  illegal.  The 
cases  of  Smith  v.  Shaw,  12  Johns.  2r>7, 
and  McCounell  v.  Hampden,  Id.  234,  are 
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A  navy  would  soon  be  thought  indispensable  to  protect  it     But 
the  attempt  on  our  part  to  provide  a  navy  would  provoke  these 


iUustmtions  which  we  cite»  not  only  for 
the  principles  they  determine,  bat  on  ac- 
count of  the  distinguished  jurists  con- 
cerned in  the  decisions,  one  of  whom  for 
many  yean  occupied  a  seat  on  this  bench. 
"  It  is  contended  that  Lather  v.  Bor- 
den, decided  by  this  court,  is  sn  authority 
for  tlio  claim  of  martini  law  advanced  in 
this  case.  The  decision  is  misappre- 
nended.  That  case  grew  out  of  the  at- 
tempt in  Rhode  Island  to  supersede  the 
old  colonial  goyemment  by  a  revolution- 
ary proceeding.  Rhode  Island  until  that 
period  had  no  other  form  of  local  govern- 
ment than  the  charter  granted  by  King 
Charles  II.,  in  1663  ;  and  as  that  limited 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  did  not  provide 
for  its  own  amendment,  many  citizens  be- 
came dissatisfied,  because  the  legislative 
would  not  afford  the  rolief  in  their  power ; 
and,  without  the  authority  of  law  formed 
a  new  and  independent  Constitution,  and 
proceeded  to  assert  its  authority  by  force 
of  arms.  The  old  government  resisted 
this  ;  and  as  the  rebellion  was  formidable, 
called  out  the  militia  to  subdue  it,  and 
INiMwd  nn  act  declaring  martial  law.  Bor- 
den, in  the  military  service  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment, broke  ofien  the  house  of  Luther, 
who  snp|X)rtcd  the  new^  in  order  to  ar- 
rest him.  Luther  brought  suit  against 
Borden  ;  and  the  question  was  whether, 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
state,  Borden  was  justified.  This  court 
held  that  a  State  '  may  use  its  military 
power  to  put  down  an  armed  insurrection 
too  strong  to  be  controlled  by  the  civil 
authority ;  *  and,  if  the  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island  thought  the  peril  so  great 
as  to  rsquire  the  use  of  its  military  forces 
and  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  there 
was  no  ground  on  which  thia  court  could 
question  its  authority  ;  and  as  Borden 
acted  under  military  orders  of  the  charter 
government,  which  had  been  recognized 
by  the  political  power  of  the  country,  and 
was  upheld  by  the  State  judiciary,  he  was 


justified  in  breaking  into  and  entering 
Luther's  house.  This  is  the  extent  of  the 
decision.  There  was  no  question  in  issue 
about  the  power  of  declaring  martial  law 
under  the  federal  Constitution,  and  the 
court  did  not  consider  it  necessary  even 
to  inquire  to  what  extent  nor  under  wlmt 
circumstances  that  power  may  bo  exor- 
cised by  a  State. 

"  We  do  not  deem  it  important  to  ex- 
amine further  the  adyudged  cases ;  and 
shall  therefore  conclnde  without  any  ad- 
ditional reference  to  authorities.** 

The  Chief  Justice,  speaking  for  himself 
and  Justices  Wayne,  Swayne,  and  Miller, 
concurred  in  holding  that  Congress  had 
never  authorized  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission,  but  they  differed  with  the  ma- 
jority as  to  its  power  to  do  so. 

See  further,  In  re  Egan,  6  Blatch. 
819. 

The  most  important  cases  of  the  exer- 
cise of  unusual  authority  during  the  late 
civil  war  were  the  following :  — 

1.  The  proclamation  by  President  Lin- 
coln of  the  emancipation  of  slaves  within 
all  the  territory  held  by  the  insurgents. 
Tliis  was  sustained  by  the  courts  as  a  war 
measure.  See  Slaboch  v,  Cushmsn,  IS 
Fla.  472 ;  Dorris  «.  Grace,  24  Ark.  326  ; 
Weaver  v.  Lapeley,  42  Ala.  601 ;  Morgan 
V.  Nelson,  48  Ala.  586 ;  Hall  v,  Keese,  81 
Texas,  504.  And  see  Texas  v.  White,  7 
Wall.  200. 

2.  The  establishment  of  courts  by  mil- 
itary authority  within  insnigent  districts 
occupied  during  the  civil  war  by  the  Union 
army,  was  not  unconstitutional.  Me- 
chanics' Bank  v.  Union  Bank,  22  Wall. 
276 ;  The  Grapeshot,  9  Wall.  129. 

8.  The  appointment  by  the  President 
of  provisional  governors  over  the  States 
in  revolt  until,  in  pursuance  of  acts  of 
Congress,  the  State  governments  conld 
be  reconstructed.  *•  So  long  as  the  war 
continued  it  cannot  be  doniiMl  that  he 
might  institute   temporary  governments 
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powers,  who  would  not  suffer  us  to  become  a  naval  power.  Thus, 
we  should  be  immediately  involved  in  wars  with  them.  The  ex- 
penses, too,  of  maintaining  a  suitable  navy  would  be  enormous, 
and  wholly  disproportionate  to  our  resources.  If  a  navy  should 
be  provided  at  all  it  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  mere  protection 
of  our  trade.  ^  It  was  further  urged,  that  the  Southern  States 
would  share  a  large  portion  of  the  burdens  of  maintaining  a  navy, 
without  any  corresponding  advantages.^ 

§  1195.  With  tlie  nation  at  large,  these  objections  were  not 
deemed  of  any  validity.  The  necessity  of  a  navy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce  and  navigation,  was  not  only  admitted,  but 
made  a  strong  ground  for  the  grant  of  the  power.  One  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  Constitution  was  the  encourugcincnt  and  pro- 
tection of  navigation  and  trade.  Without  a  navy  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  maintain  our  right  to  the  fisheries,  and  our 
trade  and  navigation  on  the  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
our  foreign  commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  Union 
that  it  would  be  able  to  provide  an  adequate  supi)ort  and  protec- 
tion for  all  these  important  objects.  Besides,  a  navy  would  lie 
absolutely  indispensable  to  protect  our  whole  Atlantic  frontier, 
in  case  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  maritime  power.  We  should 
otherwise  be  liable,  not  only  to  the  invasion  of  strong  regular 
forces  of  the  enemy,  but  to  the  attacks  and  incursions  of  every 
predatory  adventurer.  Our  maritime  towns  might  all  be  put 
under  contribution ;  and  even  the  entrance  and  departure  from 
our  own  ports  be  interdicted,  at  the  caprice  or  the  hostility  of  a 
foreign  power.  It  would  also  be  our  cheapest,  as  well  as  our 
best  defence ;  as  it  would  save  us  the  expense  of  numerous  forts 
and  garrisons  upon  the  sea-coast,  which,  though  not  effectual 
for  all,  would  still  be  required  for  some  purposes.  In  short,  in 
a  maritime  warfare,  without  this  means  of  defence,  our  com- 
merce would  bo  driven  from  the  ocean,  our  ports  would  be  block- 
aded, our  sea-coast  infested  with  plunderers,  and  our  vital 
interests  put  at  hazard.^ 

1  2  Elliot's  Dob.  224,  819,  820.  *  2  Elliot's  Deb.  319,  820. 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  11,  24,  41.    See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  272. 

within  insaigent  districts,  occupied  by  ploying,  however,  in  such  efforts,  only 
the  national  forces,  or  take  measures,  in  such  means  and  agents  as  were  author- 
any  State,  for  the  restoration  of  State  izedby  constitutional  laws."  Chase,  C.  J., 
governments  faithful  to  the  Union,  em-  in  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wnll.  730.    C. 
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§  1196.  Although  these  considerations  were  decisive  with  the 
people  at  largo,  in  favor  of  the  power,  from  its  palpable  neces- 
sity and  importance  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  it  is 
within  the  memory  of  all  of  us,  that  the  same  objections  for  a 
long  time  prevailed  with  a  leading  party  in  the  country,^  and 
nurtured  a  policy  which  was  utterly  at  variance  with  our  duties, 
as  well  as  our  honor.  It  was  not  until  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  when  our  little  navy,  by  a  gallantry  and  brilliancy 
of  nchiovcincnt  almost  without  parallel,  had  literally  fought  it- 
self into  favor,  that  the  nation  at  large  began  to  awake  from  its 
lethargy  on  this  subject,  and  to  insist  upon  a  policy,  which  should 
at  once  make  us  respected  and  formidable  abroad,  and  secure 
protection  and  honor  at  home.*  It  has  been  proudly  said  by  a. 
learned  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England,  that  the  royal  navy 
of  ICn^Iaud  hath  ever  been  its  greatest  defence  and  ornament 
It  is  its  ancient  and  natural  strength;  the  floating  bulwark  of 
the  island ;  an  army,  from  which,  however  strong  and  powerful, 
no  danger  can  be  apprehended  to  liberty.*  Every  American  citi- 
7.cn  ought  to  cherish  the  same  sentiment,  as  applicable  to  the 
navy  of  his  own  country. 

§  1197.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. "(a) 
This  is  a  natural  incident  to  the  preceding  powers  to  make  war, 
to  raise  armies,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.     Its  pro- 

^  See  6  Marsbairs  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  7,  pp.  628  to  681. 

*  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  these  remarks  are  not  well  founded,  the  following 
passage  is  extracted  from  the  celebrated  Report  and  Resolutions  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, of  7th  and  11th  Jan.  1800,  which  formed  the  text-book  of  many  political  opin- 
ions for  a  long  period  :  "  With  respect  to  the  navy,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  you, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  proposed  object  of  its  establishment,  or  whatever  the  pros- 
pect of  temporary  advantages  resulting  therefrom,  it  is  demonstrated,  by  the  experience 
of  all  nations  who  have  adventured  far  into  naval  policy,  that  such  prospect  is  ulti- 
mately delusive  ;  and  that  a  navy  has  ever  in  practice  been  known  more  as  an  instru- 
ment of  power,  a  source  of  expense,  and  an  occasion  of  collisions  and  wars  with  other 
nations,  than  as  an  instrument  of  defence,  of  economy,  or  of  protection  to  commerce. 
Nor  is  there  any  nation,  in  the  judgment  of  the  general  assembly,  to  whose  circum- 
stances this  remark  is  more  applicable  than  to  the  United  States."  pp.  67,  68.  And 
the  sonatoni  and  mprRsontativns  wore  instnictcMl  and  requested,  by  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions, '*  to  pn*V(Mit  any  nugnioiitation  of  the  nnvy,  and  to  promote  any  pro|ioHition  for 
reducing  it,  as  cimumstancra  will  permit,  within  the  narrowest  limits  com|Nitible  with 
the  pmtcf^tinn  of  the  sen-coasts,  ports,  and  harbors  of  the  United  States.*'  p.  69. 

•  1  Black.  Comm.  418. 

(a)  See  Presser  v.  Illinois,  116  U.  8.  262. 
VOL.  II.  —  S 
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priety,  therefore,  scarcely  could  be,  and  never  has  been  denied, 
and  need  not  now  be  insisted  on.  The  clause  was  not  in  die 
original  draft  of  the  Constitution ;  but  was  added  without  objec- 
tion by  way  of  amendment.^  It  was,  without  question,  borrowed 
from  a  corresponding  clause  in  the  articles  of  confederation,^ 
where  it  was  with  more  propriety  given,  because  there  was  a 
prohibition  of  all  implied  powers.  In  Great  Britain,  the  king, 
in  his  capacity  of  generalissimo  of  the  whole  kingdom,  has  the 
sole  power  of  regulating  fleets  and  armies.'  But  Parliament  has 
repeatedly  interposed;  and  the  regulation  of  both  is  now  in  a 
considerable  measure  provided  for  by  acts  of  Parliament^  The 
i  whole  power  is  far  more  safe  in  the  hands  of  Congress  than  of 
I  the  executive;  since,  otherwise,  the  most  summary  and  severe 
I  punishments  might  be  inflicted  at  the  mere  will  of  Uie  executive. 
§  1198.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  that  it  should  be  exclusive.  Whatever 
crimes,  therefore,  are  committed  on  board  of  public  ships  of  war 
of  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  in  port  or  at  sea,  they  are 
exclusively  cognizable  and  punishable  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  public  ships  of  sovereigns,  wherever  they 
may  be,  are  deemed  to  be  extraterritorial,  and  enjoy  the  immuni- 
ties from  the  local  jurisdiction  belonging  to  their  sovereign.^ (a) 

1  Joarnal  of  Conventioii,  pp.  221, 262. 

•  Art.  9.  *  1  Black.  Comm.  262,  421. 
«  1  Black.  Comm.  418,  414,  415,  420,  421. 

*  See  United  States  v.  Boyana,  8  Wheaton'a  R.  886,  890.    The  Schr.  Exchange,  7 
Cranch'8  R.  116. 

(a)  Brown  v,  Duchesne,  2  Curt.  871  and  19  How.  188. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

POWER  OYER  THE  MILITIA. 

§  1199.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 

§  1200.  This  clause  seems,  after  a  slight  amendment,  to  have 
passed  the  convention  without  opposition.^  It  cured  a  defect 
severely  felt  under  the  confederation,  which  contained  no  pro- 
vision on  the  subject 

§  1201.  The  power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of  command- 
ing its  services  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions,  is  a  natural  incident  to  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  common  defence,  and  preserving  the  internal 
peace  of  the  nation.  In  short|  every  argument  which  is  urged, 
or  can  be  urged  against  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  applies 
forcibly  to  the  i)ropricty  of  vesting  this  power  in  the  national 
government  There  is  but  one  of  two  alternatives,  which  can  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  insurrection,  invasion,  or  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws ;  either  to  employ  regular  troops,  or  to  employ 
the  militia  to  suppress  them.  In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  the 
resistance  to  the  laws  may  be  put  down  by  the  posse  comitatus^  or 
the  assistance  of  the  common  magistracy.  But  cases  may  occur, 
in  which  such  a  resort  would  be  utterly  vain,  and  even  mischiev- 
ous ;  since  it  might  encourage  the  factious  to  more  rash  measures, 
and  prevent  the  application  of  a  force,  which  would  at  once  de- 
stroy the  hopes  and  crush  the  efforts  of  the  disaffected.  The 
general  power  of  the  government  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  execute  its  declared  powers,  would  doubtless  authorize 
laws  to  call  forth  the  posse  comitatus^  and  employ  the  common 
magistracy,  in  cases  where  such  measures  would  suit  the  emer- 
gency.^ But  if  the  militia  could  not  be  called  in  aid,  it  would  be 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  common  safety  to  keep  up  a 

1  Journal  of  Conveiitioii,  221,  288. 

*  2  Elliot's  Debates,  300,  804,  806,  808,  809. 
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strong  regular  force  in  time  of  peace.  ^  The  latter  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  desi ruble,  or  economical;  and  therefore  this  power 
over  the  militia  is  highly  salutary  to  the  public  repose,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  additional  security  to  the  public  liberty.  In 
times  of  insurrection  or  invasion,  it  would  bo  natural  and  proper 
that  the  militia  of  a  neighboring  State  should  be  marched  into 
another  to  resist  a  common  enemy,  or  guard  the  republic  against 
the  violences  of  a  domestic  faction  or  sedition.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  tliat  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  the  militia  should 
ever  be  called  to  march  great  distances,  since  it  would  be  at  once 
the  most  expensive  and  the  most  inconvenient  force  which  the 
government  could  employ  for  distant  expeditions.*  Tlie  regula- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  is  always  to  be  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  moulded  so  as  to  escape 
from  all  dangerous  abuses. 

§  1202.  Notwithstanding  the  reasonableness  of  these  sugges- 
tions, the  power  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most  wann  appeals 
to  the  people  to  alarm  tlieir  fears,  and  surprise  their  judgment.^ 
At  one  time  it  was  said,  that  the  militia  under  the  command  of 
the  national  government  might  be  dangerous  to  the  public  lib- 
erty ;  at  another,  that  they  might  be  ordered  to  the  most  distant 
places,  and  burdened  with  the  most  oppressive  services ;  and  at 
another,  that  the  States  might  thus  be  robbed  of  their  immediate 
means  of  defence.^  How  these  things  could  be  accomplished 
with  the  consent  of  boUi  houses  of  Congress,  in  which  the  States 
and  the  people  of  the  States  are  represented,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  But  the  highly-colored  and  impassioned  addresses 
used  on  this  occasion  produced  some  propositions  of  amendment 
in  the  State  conventions,*  which,  however,  were  never  duly  rat- 
ified, and  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  felt,  as  matters  of  general 
concern. 

§  1208.  Tlie  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "to  provide  for  organ- 
izing, arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  29  ;  2  ElUot'a  Debates,  292,  298,  294,  808,  809. 
s  The  Federalist,  No.  29  ;  2  EUiot's  Debates,  92,  107,  108,  292,  293,  294,  808,  809; 
8  Elliot's  Debates,  805,  806. 

*  2  Elliot's  Debates,  66,  67,  807,  810,  814,  815 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  29  ;  Lather 
Martin's  Address,  Yates's  Minutes  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  88,  84. 

4  See  The  Federalist,  No.  29  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  285,  286,  287,  289,  807,  810. 

*  1  Tuck.  Bhick.  Comm.  App.  278. 
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States;  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according 
to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress." 

§  1204.  This  power  has  a  natural  connection  with  the  preced- 
ing, and,  if  not  indispensable  to  its  exercise,  furnishes  the  only 
adequate  means  of  giving  it  promptitude  and  efficiency  in  its  op- 
erations. It  requires  no  skill  in  the  science  of  war  to  discern, 
that  nnironiiity  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia 
will  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  whenever  they 
arc  called  into  active  service.  It  will  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  camp  and  field  with  mutual  intelligence  and 
concert,  an  advantage  of  peculiar  moment  in  the  operations  of  an 
army;  and  it  will  enable  them  to  acquire,  in  a  much  shorter 
period,  that  degree  of  proficiency  in  military  functions,  which  is 
essential  to  their  usefulness.  Such  a  uniformity,  it  is  evident, 
can  be  attained  only  through  the  superintending  power  of  the 
national  government.^ 

§  1205.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution; but  it  was  subsequently  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  in  favor  of  the  power;  and  after  considerable  discussion 
it  was  adopted  in  its  present  shape  by  a  decided  majority.  The 
first  clause  in  regard  to  organizing,  arming,  disciplining,  and 
governing  the  militia,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  nine  States  against 
two ;  tlie  next  referring  the  appointment  of  officers  to  the  States, 
after  an  ineffectual  effort  to  amend  it  by  confining  the  appoint- 
ment to  officers  under  the  rank  of  general  officers,  was  passed 
without  a  division ;  and  the  last,  referring  the  authority  to  train 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress, 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against  four.' 

§  1206.  It  was  conceived  by  the  friends  of  the  Constitution, 
that  the  power  thus  given,  with  the  ^ards  reserving  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  and  the  training  of  the  militia  to  the  States, 
made  it  not  only  wholly  unexceptionable,  but  in  reality  an  addi- 
tional security  to  the  public  liberties.'  It  was,  nevertheless, 
made  a  topic  of  serious  alarm  and  powerful  objection.     It  was 

1  The  Fcflenilist,  Noa.  4,  20 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  978,  274  ;  6  Marehairs 
Life  of  Wiuhington,  ch.  1,  p.  54.  See  Virginia  Report  and  Rcsolutiona,  7  Jan.  180<^ 
pp.  64  to  67. 

*  Journal  of  ConTention,  221,  263,  272,  280,  281,  282,  867,  876,  877. 

•  2  EUiot'a  Deb.  92,  801,  810,  812,  814,  817. 
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Buggestedy  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  States  they  should 
possess  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  militia.  Congress 
might,  under  pretence  of  organizing  and  disciplining  them,  in- 
flict severe  and  ignominious  punishments  on  them.^  The  power 
might  be  construed  to  be  exclusive  in  Congress.  Suppose,  then, 
that  Congress  should  refuse  to  provide  for  arming  or  organizing 
them,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  States  would  be  utterly  with- 
out the  means  of  defence,  and  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  national 
government^  It  might  also  be  said,  that  Congress  possessed 
the  exclusive  power  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva- 
sions, which  would  take  from  the  States  all  effective  means  of 
resistance.^  The  militia  might  be  put  under  martial  law,  when 
not  under  duty  in  the  public  service.^ 

§  1207.  It  is  difficult  fully  to  comprehend  the  influence  of 
such  objections,  urged  with  much  apparent  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness at  such  an  eventful  period.  The  answers  then  given  seem 
to  have  been,  in  their  structure  and  reasoning,  satisfactory  and 
conclusive.  But  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitution 
(some  of  which  have  been  since  adopted^)  show  that  the  objec- 
tions were  extensively  felt  and  sedulously  cherished.  The  power 
of  Congress  over  the  militia,  it  was  urged,  was  limited,  and  con- 
current with  that  of  the  States.  The  right  of  governing  them 
was  confined  to  the  single  case  of  their  being  in  the  actual  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  in  some  of  the  cases  pointed  out  in  the 
Constitution.  It  was  then,  and  then  only,  that  they  could  be 
subjected  by  the  general  government  to  martial  law.^  If  Con- 
gress did  not  choose  to  arm,  organize,  or  discipline  the  militia, 
there  would  be  an  inherent  right  in  the  States  to  do  it  ^  All 
that  the  Constitution  intended  was,  to  give  a  power  to  Congress 
to  insure  uniformity,  and  thereby  efficiency.  But  if  Congress 
refused,  or  neglected  to  perform  the  duty,  the  States  had  a  perfect 

1  2  ElHot'8  Debates,  801,  807,  810,  812. 

•  2  Elliot's  Debates,  145,  290, 810,  811,  812  ;  Lather  Martin's  Address,  Yates's  Min- 
utes ;  4  EUiot's  Debates,  84,  86. 

s  2  EUiot's  Debates,  810,  811,  812,  814,  816,  816,  817,  818. 
«  2  EUiot's  Debates,  287,  288,  294. 

•  1  Tuck.  Black.  Oomm.  App.  278. 

•  2  Elliot* 8  Debates,  299,  811. 

7  2  EUiot's  Debates,  298,  294,  812,  818,  814,  826,  827,  489  ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  272,  278  ;  Bawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  pp.  Ill,  112 ;  Houston  v,  Moore,  6 
Wlieat.  R.  1,  21,  46,  48  to  52. 
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concurrent  right,  and  mig^t  act  upon  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
sovereignty.^  As  little  pretence  was  there  to  say  that  Congress 
possessed  the  exclusive  power  to  suppress  insurrections  and  repel 
invasions.  Their  power  was  merely  competent  to  reach  these 
objects ;  but  did  not^  and  could  not^  in  regard  to  the  militia,  su- 
persede the  ordinary  rights  of  the  States.  It  was,  indeed,  made 
^  a  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  such  cases;  but  this  did  not 
exclude  the  co-operation  of  the  States.*  The  idea  of  Congress 
inflicting  severe  and  ignominious  punishments  upon  the  militia 
in  times  of  peace  was  absurd.^  It  presupposed  that  the  repre- 
sentatives had  an  interest^  and  would  intentionally  take  measures, 
to  oppress  them,  and  alienate  their  affections.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  militia  was  exclusively  in  the  States; 
and  how  could  it  be  presumed  that  such  men  would  ever  consent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  rights  or  privilege  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens.^ The  power  to  discipline  and  train  the  militia,  except 
when  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  was  also  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  States;  and  under  such  circumstances,  it 
was  secure  against  any  serious  abuses.^  It  was  added,  that  any 
project  of  disciplining  the  whole  militia  of  the  United  States 
would  be  so  utterly  impracticable  and  mischievous,  that  it  would 
probably  never  be  attempted.  The  most  that  could  be  done 
would  be  to  organize  and  discipline  select  corps;  and  these, 
for  all  general  purposes,  either  of  the  States,  or  of  the  Union, 
would  be  found  to  combine  all  that  was  useful  or  desirable  in 
militia  services. 

§  1208.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  utterly  without  any 
practical  justification  have  been  the  alarms,  so  industriously 
spread  upon  this  subject^  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was 
put  upon  its  triaL^  Upon  two  occasions  only  has  it  been  found 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government^  to  require  the 
aid  of  the  militia  of  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the 

1  Hontton  «.  Moore,  6  Wheat  R.  1, 16, 17,21,  88,  84,  88,  51,  68,  56 ;  8  Bergmii  A 
Rawle,  169.    See  Lather  v.  Borden,  7  Howard,  1. 

s  2  ElUot's  Debatet,  818, 818, 816, 817,  818, 868 1  Bawk  on  the  Constitiition,  oh.  9, 
p.  111. 

*  8  Elliot's  Debates,  804,  809. 

«  a  Elliot's  Debates,  868  ;  Rawle  on  the  Oonstitntion,  ch.  9,  p.  113. 

*  See  The  Federalbt,  No.  89 ;  1  Tuck.  Bkck.  Comm.  App.  874 }  Bawle  on  the 
Constitation,  ch.  9,  p.  118. 

*  The  Federalist,  Kq.  89. 
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laws  of  the  Union,  suppressing  insurrections,  or  repelling  inva- 
sions. The  firsl  was  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  Pennsylva- 
nia,  in  1794  ;i  and  the  other,  to  repel  the  enemy  in  the  recent 
war  with  Great  Britain*  On  other  occasions,  the  militia  has 
indeed  been  called  into  service,  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians;  but  in  all  such  cases,  the  injured  States  have  led  the 
way,  and  requested  the  co-operation  of  the  national  government 
In  regard  to  the  other  power,  of  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia.  Congress  passed  an  act  in  1792,^  more  ef- 
fectually to  provide  for  the  national  defence,  by  establishing  a 
uniform  militia  throughout  the  United  States.  The  system  pro- 
vided by  this  act,  with  tlie  exception  of  that  portion  which 
established  the  rules  of  discipline  and  field  service,  has  ever 
since  remained  in  force.  And  the  militia  are  now  governed  by 
the  same  general  system  of  discipline  and  field  exercise  which 
is  observed  by  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States.*  No  jeal- 
ousy of  military  power  and  no  dread  of  severe  punishments  are 
now  indulged.  And  the  whole  militia  system  has  been  as  mild 
in  its  operation  as  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  nation. 
.  §  1209.  Several  questions,  of  great  practical  importance,  have 
arisep  under  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  respecting  the  power 
over  the  militia,  which  deserve  mention  in  this  place.  It  is 
observable,  that  power  is  given  to  Congress  ^'  to  provide  for  call- 
ing forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions."  Accordingly,  Congress,  in 
1795,  in  pursuance  of  this  authority,  and  to  give  it  a  practical 
operation,  provided  by  law,  "that  whenever  the  United  States 
shall  be  invaded,  oi^  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  from 
any  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  to  call  forth  $uch  number  of  the  militia  of  the  State 
or  States  most  convenient  to  the  place  of  danger,  or  scene  of  ac- 
tion, as.  he  may  judge  necessary,  to  repel  such  invasion,  and  to 
issue  his  order  for  that  purpose  to  such  ofiicer  or  officers  of  the 
militia  as  he  shall  think  proper."  Like  provisions  are  made  for 
the  other  cases  stated  in  the  Constitution.^    The  constitution- 

1  6  Honh.  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  576  to  592 ;  2  Htk.  Hist  ch.  28,  pp.  421 
to  428. 

s  Act  of  8th  Hay,  1792,  ch.  88. 

*  Act  of  1820,  ch.  97  ;  Act  of  1821,  ch.  68. 

4  Act  of  1795,  oh.  101. 
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alitj  of  this  act  has  not  been  questioned,^  although  it  provides 
for  calling  forth  the  militia,  not  only  in  cases  of  invasion,  but 
of  imminent  danger  of  invasion ;  for  the  power  to  repel  invasions 
must  include  the  power  to  provide  against  any  attempt  and  dan- 
ger of  invasion,  as  the  necessary  and  proper  means  to  e£Fectuate 
the  object  One  of  the  best  means. to  repel  invasion  is,  to  pro-  | 
vide  the  requisite  force  for  action  before  the  invader  has  readied  ft 
the  territory  of  the  nation.*  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
President,  who  is,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  by  the  Constitution 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  1 
the  United  States,  is  the  proper  functionary  to  whom  this  high 
and  delicate  trust  ought  to  be  confided.  A  free  people  will  nat* 
urally  be  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  military  power;  and  that  of 
calling  forth  tlie  militia  is  certainly  one  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude. It  is,  however,  a  power  limited  in  its  nature  to  certain 
exigencies ;  and,  by  whomsoever  it  is  to  be  executed,  it  carries 
with  it  a  corresponding  responsibility.'  Who  is  so  fit  to  exercise 
the  power  and  to  incur  the  responsibility  as  the  President  ? 

§  1210.  But  a  most  material  question  arises :  By  whom  is  the 
exigency  (the  caatu  fcederiij  if  one  may  so  say)  to  be  decided  ? 
Is  the  President  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  whether  the  exi- 
gency has  arisen ;  or  is  it  to  be  considered  as  an  open  question, 
which  every  oflicer,  to  whom  the  orders  of  the  President  are  ad- 
dressed, may  decide  for  himself,  and  equally  open  to  be  contested 
by  every  militia-man  who  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
President  7  ^  (a)  This  question  was  much  agitated  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  although  it  is  well  known  that  it 
had  been  practically  settled  by  the  government,  in  the  year 
1794,  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  President;^  and  no  inconsider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  was  then  manifested  in  the  heat  of  the 
controversy,  pendente  Kte,  et  flagrante  bello.  In  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  it  was  held,  that  the  governors  of  the  States 

1  Houston  9.  Moon,  5  Wheat  R.  1,  60  ;  Maitin  v,  Mott,  12  Wheat.  R.  19  ;  Houstou 
V.  Mooroi  8  Seigeant  k  Rawle,  169 ;  Daffleld  v.  Smith,  8  Seigeant  k  Bawle,  690 ; 
Yanderheyden  «.  Yoang,  11  Johns.  R.  150. 

*  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat  R.  19,  29. 

*  'Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat  R.  19,  29 ;  Rawlo  on  Constitution,  ch.  18,  p.  166,  ftc 
«  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat  R.  19,  29,  80. 

*  See  Houston  v.  Moore,  6  Wheat  R.  87. 

(a)  See  Luther  v,  Borden,  7  How.  4i. 
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to  whom  orders  were  addressed  by  the  President  to  call  forth  the 
militia,  on  account  of  danger  of  invasion,  were  entitled  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  the  exigency  had  arisen,  and  were  not 
bound  by  the  opinion  or  orders  of  the  President^  (a)  This  doc- 
trine, however,  was  disapproved  elsewhere.  It  was  contested 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,'  and  was  renounced  by 
other  States.' 

1  1  Kent's  Cornnu  Lect  12,  pp.  844  to  260 ;  8  Mass.  B.  Supp.  647  et  seq. ;  Rawle 
on  the  Constitution,  eh.  18,  p.  166,  &c.  At  a  later  period,  this  doctrine  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned  by  Massachusetts.  See  Report  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  June 
12,  1818,  and  February  16, 1880.    See  also  Resolutions  of  Maine  legislature,  in  1820. 

*  See  President  Madison's  Message  of  4th  November,  1812,  and  President  Monroe's 
Message,  and  other  documents  stated  in  Report  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  16U& 
February,  1880. 

*  See  Yanderheyden  o.  Tonng,  11  Johns.  R.  160;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  18, 
pp.  166  to  160  i  Duffield  v.  Smith,  8  Seigeant  k  Rawle,  690. 

(a)  The  case  on  behalf  of  those  States 
will  be  found  very  ftilly  presented  in 
Dwight's  History  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, p.  287  a  seq.  The  fint  objection 
taken  to  the  order  of  the  President  to  call 
out  the  militia  was  that  it  did  not  show 
that  one  of  the  emeigencies  existed  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  empowered  the 
President  to  issue  the  order,  Uiat  is  to  say, 
thftt  they  were  required  to  ixeeuU  the  laws 
of  (hit  ZTnitm,  iupprees  inturrecHone,  or  re^ 
pel  invaeione,  orthatthe  United  Statee were 
in  imminent  dan^fer  of  invasion ;  and  when 
this  objection  was  obviated  by  a  further 
order,  the  one  mentioned  in  the  text  was 
taken  and  insisted  upon.  In  consequence, 
although  the  militia  was  ordered  out  for 
State  defence,  yet  as  they  were  not  placed 
under  the  orden  of  the  federal  authorities, 
the  government  refused  to  assume  the 
expense. 

When  the  late  civQ  war  broke  out^  and 
the  President  issued  his  call  for  76,000 
militia,  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  had  not  declared  their  se- 
oession,  the  govenion  of  several  of  the 
border  States  responded  with  either  a  per- 
emptory or  a  qualified  refusal.  The  gov- 
ernors of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Ar- 
kansas refused  in  the  most  positive^  and 
some  of  them  in  insulting  terms ;  and  upon 


the  ground,  either  expressly  stated  or  im- 
plied, that  the  call  was  unconstitutional 
because  made  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
or  subjugating  the  States,  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  no  authority  to  do.  Of  these 
governors  it  is  to  be  said,  that  five  fully 
sympathized  with  the  rebellion,  and  that 
the  sixth,  when  insurgent  forces  had  in- 
vaded the  State,  vetoed  a  resolution  of  the 
legislature  by  which  he  was  requested  to 
order  them  to  leave  its  territory.  The 
governor  of  Maryland  ordered  out  the 
.troops,  stating  in  his  proclamation  that 
they  would  be  detailed  to  serve  within  the 
State  or  for  the  defence  of  the  national 
capital  The  governor  of  Delaware  issued 
a  proclamation  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  volunteer  companies  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  but  not  to  be  subject 
to  be  ordered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  This  action  would  proba- 
bly not  be  a  precedent  on  any  future 
occasion,  and  must  be  referred  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  things  then  existing^ 
and  the  divided  feeling  then  prevailing  in 
that  portion  of  the  country.  In  general, 
in  all  that  portion  of  the  country  in  which 
the  national  authority  was  sustained,  a 
ready  obedience  was  rendered  to  the  orders 
of  the  executive.    C 
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§  1211.  At  a  yery  recent  period,  the  question  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  judicial  decision ;  and 
it  was  then  unanimously  determined,  that  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  the  exigency  has  arisen  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Pres- 
ident; and  that  his  decision  is  conclusive  upon  all  other  per- 
sons.^ The  court  said,  that  tins  construction  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  nature  of  the  power  itself,  and  from  the  manifest  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress.  The  power  itself  is 
to  be  e;Lercised  upon  sudden  emergencies,  upon  great  occasions 
of  state,  and  under  circumstances  which  may  be  vital  to  the  ex- 
istence of  tiie  Union.  A  prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience  to 
orders  is  indispensable  to  tiie  complete  attainment  of  tiie  object 
The  service  is  a  military  service,  and  the  command  of  a  military 
nature ;  and,  in  such  cases,  every  delay  and  every  obstacle  to  an 
efficient  and  immediate  compliance,  would  necessarily  tend  to 
jeopard  the  public  interests.  While  subordinate  officers  or  sol- 
diers are  pausing  to  consider  whetiier  they  ought  to  obey,  or  are 
scrupulously  weighing  the  facts  upon  which  tiie  commander-in- 
chief  exercises  the  right  to  demand  their  services,  the  hostile 
enterprise  may  be  accomplished,  without  the  means  of  resistance. 
If  the  power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of  commanding  its 
services  in  times  of  insurrection  and  invasion,  are,  as  it  has 
been  emphatically  said  they  are,'  natural  incidents  to  the  duties 
of  superintending  the  common  defence,  and  of  watching  over  the 
internal  peace  of  the  confederacy,  these  powers  must  be  so  con- 
strued, as  to  the  modes  of  their  exercise,  as  not  to  defeat  the 
great  end  in  view.  If  a  superior  officer  has  a  right  to  contest  the 
orders  of  the  President  upon  his  own  doubts  as  to  the  exigency 
having  arisen,  it  must  be  equally  the  right  of  every  inferior  offi- 
cer and  soldier.  And  any  act  done  by  any  person,  in  further- 
ance of  such  orders,  would  subject  him  to  responsibility  in  a 
civil  suit,  in  which  his  defence  must  finally  rest  upon  his  ability 
to  establish  the  facts  by  competent  proofs.  Besides,  in  many 
instances  the  evidence  upon  which  the  President  might  decide 
that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  might  be  of  a  na- 
ture not  constituting  strict  technical  proof  |  or  the  disclosure  of 
the  evidence  might  reveal  important  state  secrets,  which  the 
public  interest^  and  even  safety,  might  imperiously  demand  to 

1  Lather  v.  Borden,  7  Howard,  1. 
s  The  FederiliBt»  No.  29. 
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bo  kept  in  ooncealment^  The  act  of  1795  was  manifestly  framed 
upon  this  reasoning.  The  President  is  by  it  necessarily  consti- 
tuted,, in  the  first  instance,  the  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  ex- 
igency, and  is  bound  to  act  according  to  his  belief  of  the  facts. 
If  he  does  so  act,  and  decides  to  call  out  the  militia,  his  orders 
for  this  purpose  are  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  act  done 
by  a  subordinate  officer  in  obedience  to  such  orders,  is  equally 
justifiable.  *  The  law  contemplates  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, orders  shall  be  given  to  carry  the  power  into  effect; 
and  it  cannot  be  that  it  is  a  correct  inference,  that  any  other 
person  has  a  right  to  disobey  them.  No  provision  is  made  for 
an  appeal  from,  or  review  of,  the  President's  opinion.  And 
whenever  a  statute  gives  a  discretionary  power  to  any  person,  to 
be  exercised  by  him  upon  his  own  opinion  of  certain  facts,  the 
general  rule  of  construction  is,  that  he  is  thereby  constituted  the 
sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  existence  of  those  facts. ^ 

§  1212.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  the  power  to  call  forth 
the  militia  may  be  exercised  either  by  requisitions  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  States,  or  by  orders  directed  to  such  executive,  or 
to  any  subordinate  officers  of  the  militia.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  understood,  that  the  State  executive  is  in  any  case  bound  to 
leave  his  executive  duties,  and  go  personally  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.' 

§  1218.  The  power  to  govern  the  militia,  when  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States,  is  denied  by  no  one  to  be  an  exclu- 
sive one.  Indeed,  from  its  very  nature,  it  must  be  so  con- 
strued ;  for  the  notion  of  distinct  and  independent  orders  from 
authorities  wholly  unconnected,  would  be  utterly  inconsistent 
with  that  unity  of  command  and  action,  on  which  the  success  of 
all  military  operations  must  essentially  depend.^  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  a  State  from  calling 
forth  its  own  militia,  not  detached  into  the  service  of  the  Union, 
to  aid  the  United  States  in  executing  the  laws,  in  suppressing 

1  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat  R.  80,  81. 

s  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat  R.  19,  81,  82.  (a) 

•  See  Houston  v.  Moore,  6  Wheat  B.  1, 16, 16,  and  Mr.  J.  Johnson's  Opinion,  Id. 
86,  87.  40,  46. 

«  The  Federslist,  Nos.  9,  29 ;  Houston  «.  Moors,  6  Wheat  R.  1, 17,  68,  64,  66,  66, 
61,  62. 

(a)  Approved  in  Luther  «.  Borden,  7  How.  44. 
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insurrections,  and  in  repelling  inyasions.  (a)  Such  a  concurrent 
exercise  of  power  in  no  degree  interferes  with,  or  obstructs  the 
exercise  of,  the  powers  of  tiie  Union.  Congress  may,  by  suita- 
ble laws,  provide  for  the  calling  forth  of  the  militia,  and  annex 
suitable  penalties  to  disobedience  of  their  orders,  and  direct  the 
manner  in  which  the  delinquents  may  be  tried.  But  the  author- 
ity to  call  forth,  and  the  authority  exclusively  to  govern,  are 
quite  distinct  in  their  nature.  The  question,  when  the  authority 
of  Congress  over  the  militia  becomes  exclusive,  must  essentially 
depend  upon  the  fact,  when  they  are  to  be  deemed  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween calling  forih  the  militia,  and  their  being  in  actual  service. 
These  are  not  contemporaneous  acts,  nor  necessarily  identical 
in  their  constitutional  bearings.  The  President  is  not  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia,  except  when  in  actual  service; 
and  not,  when  they  are  merely  ordered  into  service.  They  are 
subjected  to  martial  law  only,  when  in  actual  service,  and  not 
merely  when  called  forth,  before  ihey  have  obeyed  the  call.  The 
act  of  1795  and  other  acts  on  this  subject  manifestly  contemplate 
and  recognize  this  distinction.  To  bring  the  militia  within  the 
meaning  of  being  in  actual  service,  there  must  be  an  obedience  to 
the  call,  and  some  acts  of  organization,  mustering,  rendezvous, 
or  marching,  done  in  obedience  to  the  call,  in  the  public  service.^ 
§  1214.  But  whether  the  power  is  exclusive  in  Congress  to 
punish  delinquencies  in  not  obeying  the  call  on  the  militia,  by 
their  own  courts-martial,  has  been  a  question  much  discussed, 
and  upon  which  no  inconsiderable  contrariety  of  opinion  has 
been  expressed.  That  it  may,  by  law,  be  made  exclusive,  is  not 
denied.  But  if  no  such  law  be  made,  whether  a  State  may  not^ 
by  its  own  laws,  constitute  courts-martial  to  try  and  punish  ihi 
delinquencies,  and  inflict  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  has  been  the  point  in  controversy.  It  is  now  settled 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  State  court-martial  may  con- 
stitutionally take  cognizance  of,  and  inflict  the  punishment 
But  a  State  cannot  add  to,  or  vary  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
the  acts  of  Congress  upon  the  delinquents.* 

1  Houston  p.  Moore,  6  Wheat  R.  1, 17, 18,  20,  68, 60, 61, 68,  64 ;  Rawle  on  Oonrt. 
eh.  13,  p.  169. 

*  Houston  v,  Moore,  6  Wheat  R.  1,  8,  8,  24,  28,  44, 60  to  76 ;  Rawle  on  Const  oh. 

(a)  Lather  v,  Borden,  7  How.  1. 
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§  1215.  A  question  of  another  sort  was  also  made  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain ;  whether  the  militia,  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States,  were  to  be  goyerned  and 
commanded  by  any  officer  but  of  the  same  militia,  except  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  in  other  words,  whether  the 
President  could  delegate  any  other  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
of  equal  or  superior  rank,  to  command  the  militia  in  his  absence. 
It  was  held  in  several  of  the  eastern  States,  that  the  militia 
were  exclusively  under  the.  command  of  their  own  officers,  sub- 
ject to  the  personal  orders  of  the  President;  and  that  he  could 
not  authorize  any  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  to 
command  them  in  his  absence,  nor  place  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  any  such  officer.^  This  doctrine  was  deemed  inadmis- 
sible by  the  functionaries  of  the  United  States.  It  has  never  yet 
been  settled  by  any  definite  judgment  of  any  tribunal  competent 
to  decide  it*  If,  however,  the  doctrine  can  be  maintained,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  public  service  must  be  continually  liable  to  very 
great  embarrassments  in  all  cases  where  the  militia  are  called 
into  the  public  service  in  connection  with  the  regular  troops,  (a) 

18,  pp.  168, 159 ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  8  Sorg.  &  Bawle,  169 ;  Dnffield  v.  Smith,  8  Serg. 
&  R.  690 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  248,  249,  260 ;  Serg.  on  Const  eh.  28  [eh. 
80] ;  Meade's  Case,  6  HaU's  Law  Joom.  686 ;  Bolton's  Cue,  8  Seig.  &  Bawle,  176, 
note. 

1  8  Mass.  Rep.  Snpp.  649,  660 ;  6  Hall's  Amer.  Law  Jonm.  496 ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect  12,  pp.  244  to  247. 

s  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  244  to  247. 

(a)  This  doctrine  may  be  considered 
as  practically  given  up.  See  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Massa* 
chnsetts  and  Connecticut  in  Dwight's 
History  of  the  Hartford  Convention, 
pp.  249  et  seq.  During  the  late  dytt  war, 
when  State  troops  were  called  out,  they 


I  with  the  appropriate  otBcers  for  the 
bodies  called  for,  but  were  placed  at  once 
subject  to  the  orders  of  some  superior 
federal  otBoer,  and  in  no  instance  was 
there  a  reftisal  to  obey  ordera  on  any  such 
ground  as  was  taken  in  1812. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

POWER  OYER  SEAT  OF  GOYEBNMBNT  AND  OTHER  CEDED  PLACES. 

§  1216.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  ^to  exercise  exclusiye 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoeyer  oyer  such  district,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and 
the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  goyern- 
iiENT  of  the  United  States;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  oyer 
all  places  purchased,  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the*  State 
in  which  Uie  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  maqazinbs, 
ARSENALS,  doCk-tards,  and  other  needful  BmLDiNoa'' 

§  1217.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution; but  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  in  its 
fayor;  and  it  was  adopted  into  the  Constitution  with  a  slight 
amendment,  without  any  apparent  objection.^ 

§  1218.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  complete  and  exclusiye 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  at  the  seat  of  goyemment, 
carries  its  own  eridence  with  it  It  is  a  power  exercised  by 
eyery  legislature  of  the  Union,  and  one  might  say  of  the  world, 
by  yirtue  of  its  general  supremacy.  Without  it,  not  only  the 
public  authorities  might  be  insulted,  and  their  proceedings  be 
interrupted  with  impunity;  but  tiie  public  archiyes  might  be  in 
danger  of  yiolation  and  destruction,  and  a  dependence  of  the 
members  of  the  national  goyemment  on  the  State  authorities  for 
protection  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  be  created,  which 
would  bring  on  the  national  councils  the  imputation  of  being 
subjected  to  undue  awe  and  influence,  and  might,  in  times  of 
high  excitement,  expose  their  liyes  to  jeopardy.  It  neyer  could 
be  safe  to  leaye  in  possession  of  any  State  the  exclusiye  power  to 
decide,  whether  the  functionaries  of  the  national  goyemment 
should  haye  the  moral  or  physical  power  to  perform  their  duties.* 
It  might  subject  the  fayore4  State  to  the  most  unrelenting  jeal- 

1  Jooni.  of  OonTeDtkm,  SSS,  MO,  888,  889,  868. 

s  The  Federalitt,  No.  48;  8  EUiot't  DebatM,  98,  881,  888,  886. 
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ousy  of  the  other  States,  and  introduce  earnest  controversies  from 
time  to  time  respecting  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 

§  1219.  Nor  can  tlio  cession  be  justly  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
any  State;  or  in  the  slightest  degree  impair  its  sovereignty. 
The  ceded  district  is  of  a  very  narrow  extent;  and  it  rests  in  the 
option  of  the  State  whether  it  shall  be  made  or  not.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  composing  it  would  receive 
with  thankfulness  such  a  blessing,  since  their  own  importance 
would  be  thereby  increased,  their  interests  be  subserved,  and 
their  rights  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  Union.  ^  It  is  not  improbable,  that  an  occur- 
rence, at  the  very  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  had  a  great 
effect  in  introducing  this  provision  into  the  Constitution.  At 
the  period  alluded  to,  the  Congress^  then  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
was  surrounded  and  insulted  by  a  small,  but  insolent  body  of 
mutineers  of  the  continental  army.  Congress  applied  to  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  Pennsylvania  for  defence;  but,  under  the 
ill-conceived  constitution  of  the  State  at  that  time,  the  executive 
power  was  vested  in  a  council  consisting  of  thirteen  members ; 
and  they  possessed  or  exhibited  so  little  energy,  and  such  appar- 
ent intimidation,  that  Congress  indignantly  removed  to  New 
Jersey,  whose  inhabitants  welcomed  them  with  promises  of  do- 
fending  them.  Congress  remained  for  some  time  at  Princeton 
without  being  again  insulted,  till,  for  the  sake  of  greater  con- 
venience, they  adjourned  to  Annapolis.  The  general  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  proceedings  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  degrading 
spectacle  of  a  fugitive  Congress,  were  sufficiently  striking  to  pro- 
duce this  remedy.*  Indeed,  if  such  a  lesson  could  have  been  lost 
upon  the  people,  it  would  have  been  as  humiliating  to  their  in- 
telligence, as  it  would  have  been  offensive  to  their  honor. 

§  1220.  And  yet  this  clause  did  not  escape  the  common  fate 
of  most  of  the  powers  of  the  national  government  It  was  rep- 
resented as  peculiarly  dangerous.  It  may,  it  was  said,  become  a 
sort  of  public  sanctuary,  with  exclusive  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  every  sort  It  may  be  the  very  spot  for  the  establishment 
of  tyranny,  and  of  refuge  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people.  The 
inhabitants  will  be  answerable  to  no  laws,  except  those  of  Con- 
gress.    A  powerful  army  may  be  here  kept  on  foot;  and  the 

1  The  Fedenliit,  Ko.  48 ;  2  ElUot:s  Deb.  92,  821,  822,  826,  827. 
*  Bawle  on  Const,  ch.  9,  pp.  112, 118. 
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most  oppressive  and  sanguinary  laws  maj  be  passed  to  gorem  the 
district^  Nay,  at  tiie  distance  of  fourteen  years  after  the  Con- 
stitution had  quietly  gone  into  operation,  and  this  power  had 
been  acted  upon  with  a  moderation  as  commendable  as  it  ought 
to  be  satisfactory,  a  learned  commentator  expressed  regret  at  the 
extent  of  the  power,  and  intimated  in  no  inexplicit  terms  his 
fears  for  the  future.  "A  system  of  laws,"  says  he,  "incompati- 
ble with  the  nature  and  principles  of  a  representatiye  democracy, 
though  not  likely  to  be  introduced  at  once,  may  be  matured  by 
degrees,  and  diffuse  its  influence  through  the  States,  and  finally 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  federal  government  Let  foreigners  be  enabled  to  hold 
lands,  and  transmit  them  by  inheritance,  or  devise;  let  the  pref- 
erence to  males,  and  the  rights  of  primogeniture  be  revived  with 
the  doctrine  of  entails;  and  aristocracy  will  neither  want  a 
ladder  to  climb  by,  nor  a  base  for  its  support."'  « 

§  1221.  What  a  superstructure  to  be  erected  on  such  a  narrow 
foundation !  Several  of  the  States  now  permit  foreigners  to  hold 
and  transmit  lands;  and  yet  their  liberties  are  not  overwhelmed. 
The  whole  South,  before  the  revolution,  allowed  and  cherished 
the  system  of  primogeniture ;  and  yet  they  possessed,  and  trans- 
mitted to  their  children  their  colonial  rights  and  privileges,  and 
achieved  under  this  very  system  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try. The  system  of  entails  is  still  the  law  of  several  of  the 
States;  and  yet  no  danger  has  yet  assailed  them.  They  possess 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  republican  industry  and  frugality,  with- 
out any  landed  or  other  aristocracy.  And  yet  the  petty  district 
of  ten  miles  square  is  to  overrule  in  its  policy  and  legislation  all 
that  is  venerable  and  admirable  in  State  legislation.  The  States 
and  the  people  of  the  States  are  represented  in  Congress.  The 
district  has  no  representatives  there ;  but  is  subjected  to  the  ex- 
clusive legislation  of  the  former.  And  yet  Congress,  at  home 
republican,  will  here  nourish  aristocracy.  The  States  will  here 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  destruction  of  their  own  institutions, 
rights,  and  sovereignty.     At  home,  they  will  follow  the  legisla- 

1  2  Elliot's  DeUtes,  820,  821,  828,  824,  825,  826 ;  Id.  116.  Amendments  limiting 
the  power  of  Congress  to  such  regnlations,  as  respect  the  police  snd  good  goyemment 
of  the  district,  were  proposed  by  sereral  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  fiat  they  haT«  been  silently  abandoned.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  276,  874.  «  1  Tuck,  filaek.  Comm.  App.  277. 
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tion  of  the  districti  instead  of  guiding  it  by  their  precept  and 
example.  They  will  choose  to  be  the  engines  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  in  the  districti  that  they  may  become  enslaved  within 
their  own  territorial  sovei'eignty.  What^  but  a  disposition  to 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  delusions  and  alarms,  could  create  such 
extraordinary  flights  of  imagination  7  Oan  such  things  be,  and 
overcome  us,  like  a  summer's  cloud,  without  our  special  wonder  7 
At  tiiis  distance  of  time,  it  seems  wholly  unnecessary  to  refute 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  so  i9geniously  urged.  If  they 
prove  anything,  they  prove,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  govern- 
ment, because  no  persons  can  be  found  worthy  of  the  trust 

§  1222.  The  seat  of  government  has  now,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  been  permanently  fixed  on  the  river  Potomac,  on  a  tract 
of  ten  miles  square,  ceded  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. It  was  selected  by  that  great  man,  the  boast  of  all  Amer- 
ica, the  first  in  war,  the  first  in  peace,  and  the  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  It  bears  his  name ;  it  is  the  monument  of 
his  fame  and  wisdom.  May  it  be  for  ever  consecrated  to  its 
present  noble  purpose,  capitoli  immobile  saxum! 

§  1228.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  all  their  civil,  religious,  and 
political  rights.  They  live  substantially  under  the  same  laws 
as  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  such  changes  only  having  been 
made  as  have  been  devised  and  sought  by  themselves.  They  are 
not  indeed  citizens  of  any  State,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
such;  but  tiiey  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  have  no 
immediate  representatives  in  Congress.  But  they  may  justly 
boast,  that  they  live  under  a  paternal  government,  attentive  to 
their  wants,  and  zealous  for  their  welfare.  They,  as  yet,  pos- 
sess no  local  legislature ;  and  have,  as  yet,  not  desired  to  possess 
one.  A  learned  commentator  has  doubted,  whether  Congress 
can  create  such  a  legislature,  because  it  is  the  delegation  of  a 
delegated  authority.^  A  very  different  opinion  was  expi*esscd 
by  the  Federalist;  for  it  was  said,  that  ^^ a  municipal  logislatura 
for  local  purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suffrages,  will  of 
course  be  allowed  them. "'(a)  In  point  of  fact,  the  corporations 
of  the  three  cities  within  its  limits  possess  and  exercise  a  dele- 
gated power  of  legislation  under  their  charters,  granted  by  Con- 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  278.  >  The  Federalist,  No.  48. 

(a)  It  was  allowed  them  in  the  year  provided  for  them,  with  the  right  to  a 
1871,  a  territorial  goyemment  having  been     delegate  in  Congress. 
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gress,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  municipal  wants,  without  any 
constitutional  scruple,  or  surmise,  or  doubt 

§  1224.  The  other  part  of  the  power,  giving  exclusive  legis- 
lation over  places  ceded  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
Ac,  seems  still  more  necessary  for  the  public  convenience  and 
safety.  The  public  money  expended  on  such  places,  and  public 
property  dci>ositcd  in  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  military  duties 
which  may  be  required  there,  all  demand  that  they  should  be 
exempted  from  State  authority.  In  truth,  it  would  be  wholly 
improper,  that  places,  on  which  the  security  of  the  entire  Union 
may  dc|)cnd,  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  any  member 
of  it  The  power,  indeed,  is  wholly  unexceptionable;  since  it 
can  only  be  exercised  at  the  will  of  the  State ;  and  therefore  it 
is  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  scruple.^  Yet,  it  did  not  escape 
without  the  scrutinizing  jealousy  of  the  opponents  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  was  denounced,  as  dangerous  to  State  sovereignty.* 

§  1225.  A  great  variety  of  cessions  have  been  made  by  the 
States  under  this  power.  And  generally  there  has  been  a  reser- 
vation of  the  right  to  serve  all  State  process,  civil  and  criminal, 
upon  persons  found  therein.  This  reservation  has  not  been 
thought  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  for  the  State  process,  quoad  hoCj  becomes  the  process  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  general  power  of  exclusive  legislation  re- 
mains with  Congress.  Thus,  these  places  are  not  capable  of 
being  made  a  sanctuary  for  fugitives,  to  exempt  them  from  acts 
done  within,  and  cognizable  by,  the  States  to  which  the  terri- 
tory belonged;  and  at  the  same  time  Congress  is  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  great  objects  of  the  power.* 

§  1220.  llic  i>ower  of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  ceded  places  is  conferred  on  that  body,  as  the 
legislature  of  the  Union ;  and  cannot  be  exercised  in  any  other 
character.  A  law  passed  in  pursuance  of  it  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  binding  on  all  the  States,  and  cannot  be  defeated 
by  them.  Tlie  power  to  pass  such  a  law  carries  with  it  all  the 
incidental  powers  to  give  it  complete  and  effectual  execution; 

1  The  Fedeiulut,  No.  48.    See  also  United  States  v.  Bevans,  8  Wheat  R.  836,  888. 

*  2  EUiot's  Debates,  145. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Clary,  8  Mass.  R.  72  ;  United  States  v.  Cornell,  2  Mason,  R.  60  ; 
Rawle  on  Constitntion,  oh.  27,  p.  288 ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  28  [ch.  80] ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  pp.  402  to  404. 
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and  such  a  law  may  be  extended  in  its  operation  incidentally 
throxighout  the  United  States,  if  Congress  think  it  necessary  so 
to  do.  But  if  intended  to  have  efficiency  beyond  the  district, 
language  must  be  used  in  the  act  expressive  of  such  an  intention ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  deemed  purely  local.  ^ 

§  1227.  It  follows  from  this  review  of  the  clause,  that  the 
States  cannot  take  cognizance  of  any  acts  done  in  the  ceded 
places  after  the  cession ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants 
of  those  places  cease  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  can  no 
longer  exercise  any  civil  or  political  rights  under  the  laws  of 
the  State. ^  (a)  But  if  there  has  been  no  cession  by  the  State  of 
the  place,  although  it  has  been  constantly  occupied  and  used, 
under  purchase,  or  otherwise,  by  the  United  States  for  a  foH;, 
arsenal,  or  other  constitutional  purpose,  the  State  jurisdiction 
still  remains  complete  and  perfect.* 

§  1228.  Upon  a  recent  occasion,  the  nature  and  eflfect  of  the 
exclusive  power  of  legislation,  thus  given  by  the  Constitution 
in  these  ceded  places,  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  was  much  discussed.  It  was  argued,  that  all 
such  legislation  by  Congress  was  purely  local,  like  that  exercised 
by  a  territorial  legislature;  and  was  not  to  be  deemed  legislation 
by  Congress  in  the  character  of  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 
The  object  of  the  argument  was  to  establish,  that  a  law,  made 
in  or  for  such  ceded  places,  had  no  extraterritorial  force  or  obli- 
gation, it  not  being  a  law  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  reasoning 
of  the  court  affirming  that  such  an  act  was  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  Congress  in  passing  it  acted  as  the  legislature 
of  the  Union,  can  be  best  conveyed  in  their  own  language,  and 
would  be  impaired  by  an  abridgment 

§  1229.  "In  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  which 
is  made  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  wo  find  that  of 

i  Cohens  v.  Yii^nia,  6  Wheat  R.  264,  4^4,  425,  426.  427,  428 ;  Sergeant  on  Con- 
stitution,  ch.  28  [ch.  30]  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  pp.  402  to  404  ;  Uawle  on  Consti- 
tatioD,  ch.  27,  pp.  238,  239 ;  Loughborongh  v,  Blake,  5  Wheat.  R.  322,  324. 

«  8  Mass.  R.  72  ;  1  Hairs  Jour,  of  Jurisp.  53  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  pxK  403, 
404. 

'  The  People  v,  Godfrey,  17  Johns.  R.  225  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Young,  1  Ilairs  Jour* 
nal  of  Jurisp.  47 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  pp.  403,  404  ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution, 
ch.  28  [ch.  30]  ;  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  27»  pp.  238  to  240. 

(a)  See  this  very  fiilly  considered  and  the  doctrine  of  the  text  approved  in  Sinki 
V.  Reese,  19  Ohio  St  806. 
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exercising  exclusive  legislation  over  such  district  as  shall  become 
the  seat  of  government  This  power,  like  all  others  which  ai*e 
specified,  is  conferred  on  Congress  as  the  legislature  of  the 
Union;  for,  strip  them  of  that  character,  and  they  would  not 
l)08se8S  it  In  no  other  character. can  it  be  exorcised.  In  legis- 
lating for  the  district,  they  necessarily  preserve  the  character  of 
the  legislature  of  the  Union;  for  it  is  in  that  character  alone 
that  the  Constitution  confers  on  them  this  power  of  exclusive 
legislation.  This  proposition  need  not  be  enforced.  The  sec- 
ond clause  of  the  sixth  article  declares,  that  'this  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. '  The 
clause,  which  gives  exclusive  jurisdiction,  is  unquestionably  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  and,  as  such,  binds  all  the  United 
States.  Tlioso  who  contend  that  acts  of  Congress,  made  in  pur- 
suance of  this  power,  do  not,  like  acts  made  in  pursuance  of 
other  powers,  bind  the  nation,  ought  to  show  some  safe  and  clear 
rule  which  shall  support  this  construction,  and  prove  that  an 
act  of  Congress,  clothed  in  all  the  forms  which  attend  other 
legislative  acts,  and  passed  in  virtue  of  a  power  conferred  on, 
and  exercised  by,  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  is 
not  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  bind  them. 

§  1230.  "One  of  the  gentlemen  sought  to  illustrate  his  propo- 
sition, that  Congress,  when  legislating  for  the  district,  assumed 
a  distinct  character,  and  was  reduced  to  a  mere  local  legislature, 
whose  laws  could  possess  no  obligation  out  of  the  ten  miles 
square,  by  a  reference'to  the  complex  character  of  this  court  It 
is,  they  say,  a  couii;  of  common  law,  and  a  court  of  equity.  Its 
character,  when  sitting  as  a  court  of  common  law,  is  as  distinct 
from  its  character  when  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity,  as  if  the 
powers  belonging  to  those  departments  were  vested  in  different 
tribunals.  Though  united  in  ihe  same  tribunal,  they  are  never 
confounded  with  each  other.  Without  inquiring,  how  far  the 
union  of  different  characters  in  one  court  may  be  applicable,  in 
principle,  to  the  union  in  Congress  of  the  jwwer  of  exclusive 
legislation  in  some  places,  and  of  limited  legislation  in  others, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
law  are  so  totally  unlike  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
equity,  that  a  mere  inspection  of  the  record  gives  decisive  infor- 
mation of  the  character  in  which  the  court  sits,  and  consequently 
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of  the  extent  of  its  powers.  But  if  the  forms  of  proceeding  were 
precisely  the  same,  and  the  court  the  same,  the  distinction 
would  disappear. 

§  1281,  "Since  Congress  legislates  in  the  same  forms,  and  in 
the  same  character,  in  virtue  of  powers  of  equal  obligation  con- 
ferred in  the  same  instrument,  when  exercising  its  exclusive 
powers  of  legislation,  as  well  as  when  exercising  those  which  are 
limited,  we  must  inquire,  whether  there  be  anything  in  the  na- 
ture of  tliis  exclusive  legislation,  which  necessarily  confines  the 
operation  of  the  laws,  nuulo  in  virtue  of  tliis  ]M)W(ir,  to  ilio  place 
with  a  view  to  which  they  are  made.  Connected  with  the  power 
to  legislate  within  this  district,  is  a  similar  jjowcr  in  forts,  ar- 
senals, dock-yards,  &c.  Congress  has  a  right  to  punish  murder 
in  a  fort,  or  other  place  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction;  but 
no  general  right  to  punish  murder  committed  within  any  of  the 
States.  In  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States,  murder  committed  within  a  fort,  or  any  other 
place  or  district  of  country,  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  is  punished  with  death.  Thus  Con- 
gress legislates  in  the  same  act^  under  its  exclusive  and  its 
limited  powers. 

§  1232.  "The  act  proceeds  to  direct,  that  the  body  of  the 
criminal,  after  execution,  may  be  delivered  to  a  surgeon  for  dis- 
section, and  punishes  any  person  who  shall  rescue  such  body 
during  its  conveyance  from  the  place  of  execution  to  the  surgeon 
to  whom  it  is  to  bo  delivered.  Let  these  actual  provisions  of  the 
law,  or  any  other  provisions  which  can  be  made  on  the  subject,  bo 
considered  with  a  view  to  the  character  in  which  Congress  acts, 
when  exercising  its  powers  of  exclusive  legislation.  If  Congress 
is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  local  legislature,  invested,  as  to 
this  object,  with  powers  limited  to  the  fort,  or  other  place,  in 
which  the  murder  may  be  committed ;  if  its  general  powei-s  can- 
not come  in  aid  of  these  local  powers,  how  can  the  offence  be 
tried  in  any  other  court  than  that  of  the  place  in  which  it  has 
been  committed  ?  How  can  the  offender  bo  conveyed  to,  or  tried 
in,  any  other  place  ?  How  can  he  be  executed  elsewhere  ?  How 
can  his  body  be  conveyed  through  a  country  under  the  jurisdic-- 
tion  of  another  sovereign,  and  the  individual  ])unished,  who, 
within  that  jurisdiction,  shall  rescue  the  body  ?  Wore  any  one 
State  of  the  Union  to  pass  a  law  for  trying  a  criminal  in  a  court 
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not  created  by  itself,  in  a  place  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  and 
direct  the  sentence  to  be  executed  without  its  territory,  we  should 
all  perceive  and  acknowledge  its  incompetency  to  such  a  course  of 
legislation.  If  Congress  be  not  equally  incompetent,  it  is,  be- 
cause that  body  unites  the  powers  of  local  legislation  with  those 
which  are  to  operate  through  the  Union,  and  may  use  the  last  in 
aid  of  the  first;  or,  because  the  power  of  exercising  exclusive 
legislation  draws  after  it,  as  an  incident,  tiie  power  of  making 
tliat  legislation  ofiToctual;  and*  the  incidental  power  may  bo  ox« 
ercised  throughout  the  Union,  because  the  principal  power  is 
given  to  that  body,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 

§  1288.  ^  So,  in  the  same  act,  a  person,  who,  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  commission  of  murder,  or  other  felony,  on  tiie  high 
seas,  or  within  any  fort,  io-senal,  dock-yard,  magazine,  or  other 
place,  or  district  of  country  within  the  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  shall  conceal  the  same,  Ac,  he 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  misprision  of  felony,  and  shall  be  ad- 
judged to  be  imprisoned,  &c  It  is  clear,  that  Congress  cannot 
punish  felonies  generally;  and,  of  consequence,  cannot  punish 
misprision  of  felony.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  a  State  legisla- 
ture, the  State  of  Maryland,  for  example,  cannot  punish  those, 
who,  in  another  State,  conceal  a  felony  committed  in  Maryland. 
How,  then,  is  it,  that  Congress,  legislating  exclusively  for  a 
fort,  punishes  those  who,  out  of  that  fort^  conceal  a  felony 
committed  within  it  7 

§  1284.  ^^The  solution,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
is,  that  the  power  vested  in  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  to  legislate  exclusively  within  any  place  ceded  by 
a  State,  carries  with  it,  as  an  incident,  the  right  to  make  that 
power  effectual.  If  a  felon  escape  out  of  the  State  in  which  the 
act  has  been  committed,  the  government  cannot  pursue  him  into 
another  State,  and  apprehend  him  there ;  but  must  demand  him 
from  the  executive  power  of  that  other  State.  If  Congress  were 
to  be  considered  merely  as  the  local  legislature  for  the  fort,  or 
other  place,  in  which  the  offence  might  be  committed,  then  this 
principle  would  apply  to  them,  as  to  other  local  legislatures; 
and  the  felon,  who  should  escape  out  of  the  fort,  or  otiier  place, 
in  which  the  felony  may  have  been  committed,  could  not  be  ap- 
prehended by  the  marshal,  but  must  be  demanded  from  the  exec- 
utive of  tiie  State.     But  we  know,  that  the  principle  does  not 
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apply;  and  tiie  reason  is,  that  Congress  is  not  a  local  legislature, 
but  exercises  this  particular  power,  like  all  its  other  powers,  in 
its  high  character  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union.  The  Ameri- 
can people  thought  it  a  necessary  power,  and  they  conferred  it  for 
their  own  benefit  Being  so  conferred,  it  carries  with  it  all  those 
incidental  powers  which  are  necessary  to  its  complete  and  effect- 
ual  execution. 

§  1286.  "  Whether  any  particular  law  be  designed  to  operate 
without  the  district  or  not^  depends  on  the  words  of  that  law. 
If  it  be  designed  so  to  operate,  then  tiie  question,  whether  the 
power,  so  exercised,  be  incidental  to  the  power  of  exclusiye  le- 
gislation, and  be  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  requires  a  con- 
sideration of  that  instrument  In  such  cases  the  Constitution 
and  the  law  must  be  compared  and  construed.  This  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  jurisdiction.  It  is  the  only  exercise  of  it  which  is 
allowed  in  such  a  case."^ 

1  Oohena  V.  YiiginiA,  6  Wheat  R.  424  to  429. 
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plete  digest  of  laws  on  every  subject  to  which  the  Oonstitution 
relates.  It  must  have  embraced  all  future,  as  well  as  all  present 
exigencies,  and  been  accommodated  to  all  times,  and  all  occa- 
sions, and  all  changes  of  national  situation  and  character.  Every 
new  application  of  the  general  power  must  have  been  foreseen  and 
specified ;  for  the  particular  powers,  which,  are  the  means  of  at- 
taining the  objects  of  the  general  power,  must,  necessarily,  vary 
with  those  objects ;  and  be  often  properly  varied,  when  the  ob- 
jects remain  tiie  same.^  Who  does  not  at  once  perceive,  that 
such  a  course  is  utterly  beyond  human  reach  and  foresight  7  '  It 
demands  a  wisdom  never  yet  given  to  man ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  future,  which  belongs  only  to  Him  whose  providence  directs 
and  governs  all. 

§  1240.  Thirdly.  The  convention  might  have  attempted  a 
negative  enumeration  of  the  powers,  by  specifying  the  powers 
which  should  be  excepted  from  the  general  grant  It  will  be  at 
once  perceived,  that  this  task  wbuld  have  been  equally  chimerical 
with  the  foregoing;  and  would  have  involved  this  additional  ob* 
jection,  that  in  such  a  case,  every  defect  in  the  enumeration 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  positive  grant  of  authority.  If, 
to  avoid  this  consequence,  they  had  attempted  a  partial  enumera- 
tion of  the  exceptions,  and  described  the  residue  by  the  general 
terms,  ^  not  necessary  or  proper,"  it  must  have  happened,  that  the 
enumeration  would  comprehend  a  few  exceptions  only,  and  those 
only  which  were  most  prominent,  and  therefore  the  least  likely 
to  be  abused;  and  that  others  would  be  less  forcibly  excepted 
under  the  residuary  clause,  than  if  there,  had  not  been  any  par- 
tial enumeration  of  exceptions.' 

§  1241.  Fourthly.  The  convention  might  have  been  wholly 
silent  on  this  head ;  and  then,  as  has  been  already  seen,  the  aux- 
iliary powers,  or  means  to  carry  into  execution  the  general  pow- 
ers, would  have  resulted  to  the  government  by  necessary 
implication;  for  wherever  the  end  is  required,  the  means  are  au- 
thorized ;  and  wherever  a  general  power  to  do  a  thing  is  given, 
every  particular  power  necessary  for  doing  it,  is  included.  If 
this  last  course  had  been  adopted,  every  objection,  now  urged 

1  The  FedonUst,  No.  44  ;  2  EUiot'a  Deb  828. 

<  M'Calloeh  v.  MaryUnd,  4  Wheat  R.  407  ;  4  EUiot's  Dek  228,  224  ;  Andanon 
9.  Dnnn,  6  Wheat.  R.  204,  226,  226. 
•  The  Federalist,  No.  44. 
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against  the  clause,  would  have  remained  in  full  force ;  and  the 
omission  might  have  been  made  in  critical  periods  a  ground  to 
assail  the  essential  powers  of  the  Union.  ^ 

§  1242.  I^  then,  the  clause  imports  no  more  than  would  result 
from  necessary  implication  it  may  be  asked  why  it  was  inserted 
at  alL  The  true  answer  is,  that  such  a  clause  was  peculiarly 
useful  in  order  to  avoid  any  doubt  which  ingenuity  or  jealousy 
might  raise  upon  the  subject  Much  plausible  reasoning  might 
be  employed,  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  Union  and  in 
favor  of  State  power,  to  prejudice  the  people  on  such  a  subject, 
and  to  embarrass  the  government  in  all  its  reasonable  operations. 
Besides,  as  the  confederation  contained  a  positive  clause,  re- 
straining the  authority  of  Congress  to  powers  expressly  granted, 
there  was  a  fitness  in  declaring  that  tiiat  rule  of  interpretation 
should  no  longer  prevail.  The  very  zeal,  indeed,  wiUi  which 
the  present  clause  has  been  always  assailed,  is  the  highest  proof 
of  its  importance  and  propriety.  It  has  narrowed  dovm  the 
grounds  of  hostility  to  the  mere  interpretation  of  terms.' 

§  1248.  The  plain  import  of  the  clause  is,  that  Congress  shall 
have  all  the  incidental  and  instrumental  pgwers  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  execution  all  the  express  powers,  (a)  It 
neither  enlarges  any  power  specifically  granted,  nor  is  it  a  grant 
of  any  new  power  to  Congress ;  but  it  is  merely  a  declaration,  for 
the  removal  of  all  uncertainty,  that  the  means  of  carrying  into 
execution  those  otherwise  granted  are  included  in  the  grant  ^ 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  question  arises  concerning  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  particular  power,  the  first  question  is,  whether  the 
power  be  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  If  it  be,  the  question  is 
decided.  If  it  be  not  expressed^  the  next  inquiry  must  be, 
whether  it  is  properly  an  incident  to  an  express  power,  and  ne- 
cessary to  its  execution.  If  it  be,  then  it  may  be  exercised  by 
Congress.     If  not,  Congress  cannot  exercise  it^ 

1  The  Fedenlist,  No.  44.  *  Tho  FedenlUt,  Nos.  88,  44. 

*  Some  few  statesmen  have  contended,  that  the  ckuse  gave  further  powers  than 
mere  incidental  powers.  But  their  reasoning  does  not  seem  very  clear  or  satisfactory. 
See  GoTemor  Randolph's  Remarks,  2  Elliot's  Debates,  842 ;  Mr.  Oerry's  Speech,  in 
February,  1791,  4  Elliot's  Debates,  225,  227.  These  speeches  are,  however,  valuable 
for  some  striking  views  which  they  present  of  the  propriety  of  a  liberal  construction  of 
the  words. 

«  See  Virginia  Report  and  Resolutions,  Jan.  1800,  pp.  88,  84  ;  1  Tuck.  Black. 

(a)  See  ExparU  Curtis,  106  U.  &  871. 
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§  1244.  But  still  a  ground  of  controversy  remains  open,  as  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  clause;  and  it  has 
been  contested  with  no  small  share  of  earnestness  and  vigor. 
What,  then,  is  the  true  constitutional  sense  of  the  words  "  ne- 
cessary and  proper  "  in  this  clause  7  It  has  been  insisted,  by  the 
advocates  of  a  rigid  interpretation,  that  tlie  word  **  necessary  "  is 
here  used  in  its  close  and  most  intense  meaning;  so  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  ahsolutely  and  indinpen^ably  necennary.  It  has  been 
said,  tliat  ilio  Constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  ne- 
cessary  ;  not  those  which  are  merely  convenient  for  effecting  tlio 
enumerated  powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  be  given 
to  this  phrase  as  to  give  any  non-enumerated  power,  it  will  go 
far  to  give  every  one ;  for  there  is  no  one  which  ingenuity  might 
not  torture  into  a  convenience,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  some 
one  of  so  long  a  list  of  enumerated  powers.  It  would  swallow 
up  all  the  delegated  powers  and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  phrase. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Constitution  has  restrained  them  to  the 
necessary  means ;  that  is  to  say,  to  those  means  without  which  the 
grant  of  the  power  would  be  nugatory.  A  little  difference  in 
the  degree  of  convenience  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  which 
the  Constitution  refers  to.* 

§  1245.  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  is,  to  exclude 
all  choice  of  means ;  or,  at  most,  to  leave  to  Congress,  in  each 
case,  tliosc  only  which  are  most  direct  and  simple.  If,  indeed, 
such  implied  powers  and  such  only  as  can  be  shown  to  bo  indis- 
pensably necessary  are  within  the  purview  of  the  clause,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  difficulties,  and  the  express  powers  must  prac- 
tically become  a  mere  nullity.'  It  will  be  found  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  upon  any  of  its  powers,  will  rarely  admit 
of  a  rigid  demonstration  of  the  necessity  (in  this  strict  sense)  of 
the  particular  means.  In  most  cases,  various  systems  or  means 
may  be  resorted  to,  to  attain  the  same  end;  and  yet,  with  re- 
spect to  each,  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  not  constitutional,  be- 
cause it  is  not  indispensable,  and  the  end  may  be  obtained  by 
other  means.     The  consequence  of  such  reasoning  would  be, 

Comm.  App.  287,  288 ;  President  Monroe*!  Exposition  and  Message,  4th  of  May, 
1822,  p.  47  ;  6  MarshaU's  Wash.  App.  note  3  ;  1  Hamilton's  Works,  117,  121. 

1  4  Jcflerson's  Corresp.  626,  626  ;  4  ElUot*8  Deb.  216,  217,  224,  226,  267  ;  M*Cal- 
loch  V.  Maryland,  .4  Wheat.  R.  412,  418.  \ 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  119  ;  6  Marshall's  Wash.  App.  note  8^ 
p.  0 ;  Mr.  Madison,  4  ElUof  s  Deh.  828. 
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that,  as  no  means  could  be  shown  to  be  constitutional,  none  could 
bo  adopted.^  (a)  For  instance,  Congress  possesses  the  power  to 
make  war  and  to  raise  armies,  and,  incidentally,  to  erect  forti- 
fications, and  purchase  cannon  and  ammunition,  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war.  But  war  majr  be  carried  on  without  fortifications, 
cannon,  and  ainmunitioiL  No  particular  kind  of  arms  can  bo 
shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  because  various  sorts  of  arms, 
of  different  convenience,  power,  and  utility,  are  or  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  by  different  nations.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
power?  Congress  has  power  to  borrow  money,  and  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  yet  no  particular  method  is 
indispensable  to  these  ends.  Tliey  may  be  attained  by  various 
means.  Congress  has  power  to  provide  a  navy ;  but  no  particu- 
lar size,  or  form,  or  equipment  of  ship  is  indispensable.  The 
means  of  providing  a  naval  establishment  are  very  various ;  and 
tlie  applications  of  them  admit  of  infinite  shades  of  opinion,  as 
to  their  convenience,  utility,  and  necessity.  What,  tlit^n,  is  to 
be  done  7  Are  the  powers  to  remain  dormant  ?  Would  it  not 
be  absurd  to  say  that  Congress  did  not  possess  the  choice  of 
means,  under  such  circumstances,  and  ought  not  to  be  empow- 
ered to  select  and  use  any  means  which  are,  in  fact,  conducive 
to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution?* 
Take  another  example.  Congress  has,  doubtless,  the  authority, 
under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  to  erect  light-houses,  bea- 
cons, buoys,  and  public  piers,  and  authorize  the  emi)loyinent  of 
pilots.^  But  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  exercise  of  these  pow- 
ers is  in  a  strict  sense  necessary ;  or  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  would  be  nugatory,  without  establishments  of  this 
nature.^  In  truth,  no  particular  regulation  of  commerce  can 
ever  be  shown  to  be  exclusively  and  indispensably  necessary; 
and  thus  we  should  be  driven  to  admit,  that  all  regulations  are 
within  the  scope  of  the  power,  or  that  none  are.     If  there  be  any 

1  United  States  v,  Fisher,  2  Cnnch,  858 ;  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's 
Works,  119;  6  MarshalVs  Wash,  noted,  pp.  9,  10;  Mr.  Madison,  4  Elliot's  Deb. 
228. 

*  United  SUtes  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  R.  858. 

•  See  4  Elliot's  Debates,  265,  280. 

«  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  120. 

(a)  Fbher  v.  Blight,  2  Cranch,  858, 896,  where  this  snbject  is  specially  commontod 
on. 
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general  principle  which  is  inherent  in  the  very  definition  of  gov- 
cnimcnt^  and  essential  to  every  step  of  the  progress  to  be  made 
by  that  of  tlie  United  States,  it  is,  that  every  power  vested  in  a 
government  is  in  its  nature  sovereign,  and  includes,  by  force  of 
the  term,  a  right  to  employ  all  the  means  requisite  and  fairly 
applicable  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  such  power;  unless 
they  are  excepted  in  the  Oonstitution,  or  are  immoral,  or  are 
contrary  to  the  essential  objects  of  political  society.  ^ 

§  12 l(J.  'JIkho  is  another  difficulty  in  the  strict  constnictlon 
above  alhidcd  to,  that  it  makes  the  constitutional  authority  de- 
pend upon  casual  and  temporary  cii^cumstances,  which  may  pro- 
duce a  necessity  to-day,  and  change  it  to-morrow.  This  alone 
shows  the  fallacy  of  tlie  reasoning.  The  expediency  of  exercis- 
ing a  particular  power  at  a  particular  time  must,  indeed,  depend 
on  circumstances ;  but  the  constitutional  right  of  exercising  it 
must  be  uniform  and  invariable;  the  same  to-day  as  to-morrow.* 

§  1247.  Neither  can  the  degree  in  which  a  measure  is  neces- 
sary, ever  bo  a  test  of  the  legal  right  to  adopt  it  That  must  be 
a  matter  of  opinion  (u|H)n  which  dilTcrent  men  and  difterent  bod- 
ies may  form  opposite  judgments),  and  can  only  be  a  test  of  ex- 
pediency. Tlie  relation  between  the  measure  and  the  end, 
between  the  nature  of  the  means  employed  towards  the  execution 
of  a  power,  and  the  object  of  that  power,  must  be  the  criterion 
of  constitutionality;  and  not  the  greater  or  less  of  necessity  or 
expediency.'  If  the  legislature  possesses  a  right  of  choice  as  to 
the  means,  who  can  limit  that  choice?  Who  is  appointed  an 
umpire  or  arbiter,  in  cases  where  a  discretion  is  confided  to  a 
government  ?  The  very  idea  of  such  a  controlling  authority  in 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  is  a  virtual  denial  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  government  in  regard  to  its  powers.  It  repeals  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  national  govenimcnt,  proclaimed  in  tlie  Constitution. 

§  1248.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  neither  the  grammatical 
nor  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  "necessary,"  requires  any  such 
construction.  According  to  both,  "necessary"  often  means  no 
more  than  needful^  requisite^  incidental^  useful^  or  conducive  to. 

1  Tlamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hnmnton  n  Works,  112. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  117,  ;  6  Marshall's  Wash.  App.  note  8, 
p.  8. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  119,  120 ;  6  Marshall's  Wash.  App. 
note  8,  pp.  9,  10 ;  M'Cnlloeh  «.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  428. 
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It  is  a  common  mode  of  expression  to  say,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  a  government,  or  a  person  to  do  this  or  that  thing,  when 
nothing  more  is  intended  or  understood,  than  that  the  interest  of 
the  government  or  i)erson  requires,  or  will  he  promoted  hy  the 
doing  of  this  or  that  tiling.  Every  one's  mind  will  at  once  sug- 
gest to  him  many  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this 
sense.  ^  To  employ  the  means  necessary  to  an  end,  is  gener- 
ally understood,  as  employing  any  means  calculated  to  produce 
the  end,  and  not  as  being  confined  to  those  single  means  without 
which  the  end  would  be  entirely  unattainable. 

§  1249.  Such  is  the  character  of  human  language  that  no  word 
conveys  to  the  mind  in  all  situations  one  single  definite  idea; 
and  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  use  words  in  a  figurative 
sense.  Almost  all  compositions  contain  words,  which,  taken 
in  their  rigorous  sense,  would  convey  a  meaning  dififcrent  from 
that  which  is  obviously  intended.  It  is  essential  to  just  inter- 
pretation, that  many  words,  which  import  something  excessive, 
should  be  underatood  in  a  more  mitigated  sense;  in  a  sense, 
which  common  usage  justifies.  The  word  "  necessary  "  is  of 
this  description.  It  has  not  a  fixed  character  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  admits  of  all  degrees  of  comparison;  and  is  often  connected 
with  other  words,  which  increase  or  diminish  the  impression 
which  the  mind  receives  of  the  urgency  it  imports.  A  thing 
may  be  necessary,  very  necessary,  absolutely  or  indispensably 
necessary.  It  may  be  little  necessary,  less  necessary,  or  least 
necessary.  To  no  mind  would  the  same  idea  be  conveyed  by  any 
two  of  these  several  phrases.  The  tenth  section  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  furnishes  a  strong  illustration  of  this 
very  use  of  the  word.  It  contains  a  prohibition  upon  any  State 
to  lay  ^^any  imposts  or  duties,  <&c.,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws."  No  one  can  com- 
pare this  clause  with  the  other,  on  which  we  are  commenting, 
without  being  struck  with  the  conviction,  that  the  word  "  abso- 
lutelyy*^  here  prefixed  to  "necessary,"  was  intended  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  sense,  in  which  standing  alone,  it  is  used  in  the 
other.  ^ 

1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamflton'a  Workis  118  ;  6  MaiBhalVa  Wash.  App.  nota  8, 
p.  9. 

*  M*Ca11och  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton's  R.  413  to  415.  In  this  case  (4  Wheaton's 
R.  411  to  425)  there  is  a  rery  elaborate  argument  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
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§  1250.  That  the  restrictive  interpretation  must  be  abandoned, 
in  regard  to  certain  powers  of  the  government,  cannot  bo  rea- 
sonably doubted.  It  is  universally  conceded,  that  the  power  of 
punishment  appertains  to  sovereignty  and  may  be  exercised 
whenever  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  act,  as  incidental  to  his 
constitutional  powers.  It  is  a  means  for  carrying  into  execution- 
all  sovereign  powers,  and  may  be  used,  although  not  indispensa- 
bly necessary.  If,  tlien,  the  restrictive  interpretation  must  be 
abandoned,  in  order  to  justify  the  constitutional  exercise  of  the 
power  to  punish,  whence  is  the  rule  derived  which  would  rein- 
state it,  when  the  government  would  carry  its  powers  into  opera- 
tion by  means  not  vindictive  in  their  nature?  If  the  word 
"necessary"  means  neec^ftd^  requimtSj  essential^  conducive  to^  to 
let  in  the  power  of  punishment,  why  is  it  not  equally  compre- 
hensive, when  applied  to  other  means  used  to  facilitate  the  exe- 
cution of  the  powers  of  the  government  ?  ^ 

§  1251.  The  restrictive  interpretation  is  also  contrary  to  a 
sound  maxim  of  construction,  generally  admitted,  namely, — 
that  the  jiowcrs  contained  in  a  constitution  of  government,  espe- 
cially those  which  concern  the  general  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country,  such  as  its  finances,  its  trade,  and  its  defence, 
ought  to  be  liberally  expounded  in  advancement  of  the  public 
good.  This  rule  does  not  depend  on  the  particular  form  of  a 
government,  or  on  the  particular  demarcations  of  the  boundaries 
of  its  powers ;  but  on  tlie  nature  and  objects  of  government  itself. 
The  means  by  which  national  exigencies  are  provided  for,  na- 
tional inconveniences  obviated,  and  national  prosperity  promoted, 
are  of  such  infinite  variety,  extent,  and  complexity,  that  there 
must  of  necessity  be  great  latitude  of  discretion  in  the  selection 
and  application  of  those  means.  Hence,  consequently,  the  ne- 
cessity and  propriety  of  exercising  the  authorities  intrusted  to  a 
government^  on  principles  of  liberal  construction.^ 

§  1252.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  doctrine  to  say,  that  it 
is  calculated  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  government  throughout 
the  entire  sphere  of  State  legislation.  Tlie  same  thing  may  be 
said,  and  has  been  said,  in  regard  to  every  exercise  of  power  by 

whole  of  this  subject,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  already  extracted  in  the  preceding 
Commentaries,  on  the  mles  of  interpretation  of  the  Constitntion. 

I  M*CuUoch  V.  Maryknd,  4  Wheat.  R.  418. 

<  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  VfoikM,  120, 121. 
VOL    II.  — 10 
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implication  and  construction.  There  is  always  some  chance  of 
error,  or  abuse  of  every  power;  but  this  furnishes  no  ground  of 
objection  against  the  power;  and  certainly  no  reason  for  an  ad- 
herence to  the  most  rigid  construction  of  its  terms,  which  would 
at  once  arrest  tlie  whole  movements  of  the  government.^  The 
remedy  for  any  abuse  or  misconstruction  of  the  power  is  the 
same  as  in  similar  abuses  and  misconstructions  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments. It  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
government;  and  finally  to  the  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
elective  franchises.^ 

§  1253.  There  are  yet  other  grounds  against  the  restrictive 
interpretation  derived  from  the  language  and  the  character  of 
tlio  provision.  The  language  is,  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
"  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper. "  If  the 
word  "necessary"  were  used  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  sense 
contended  for,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  departure  from  the 
usual  course  of  the  human  mind,  as  exhibited  in  solonm  instru- 
ments, to  add  another  word,  "proper;"  the  only  possible  effect 
of  which  is  to  qualify  that  strict  and  rigorous  meaning,  and  to 
present  clearly  the  idea  of  a  choice  of  means  in  the  coui-se  of  le- 
gislation.^ If  no  means  can  be  resorted  to  but  such  as  are  indis- 
pensably necessary,  there  can  be  neither  sense  nor  utility  in 
adding  the  other  word ;  for  the  necessity  shuts  out  from  view  all 
consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the  means,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  former.  But  if  the  intention  was  to  use  the 
word  "necessary"  in  its  more  liberal  sense,  then  there  is  a  jkjcuI- 
iar  fitness  in  the  other  word.  It  has  a  sense,  at  once  admonitory 
and  directory.  It  requires,  that  the  means  should  be,  bonafiJcy 
appropriate  to  the  end. 

§  1254.  The  character  of  the' clause  equally  forbids  any  pre- 
sumption of  an  intention  to  use  the  restrictive  interpretation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  chuise  is  placed  among  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, and  not  among  the  limitations  on  those,  powers.  In  the 
next  place,  its  terms  purport  to  enlarge,  and  not  to  diminish,  the 
powers  vested  in  the  government  It  purports,  on  its  face,  to  be 
an  additional  power,  not  a  restriction  on  those  already  granted.^ 

»  Hamilton  on  Bank,  I  Hamilton**  Worku,  122. 
*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  83,  44. 
«  MCulloch  V,  Maryland,  4  Wheat  K.  418,  419. 
«  M'CuUoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  410,  420. 
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If  it  does  noty  in  fact  (as  seems  the  trae  construction),  give  any 
new  powers,  it  affirms  the  right  to  use  all  necessary  and  proper 
means  to  carry  into  execution  the  other  powers ;  and  thus  makes 
an  express  power  what  would  otherwise  be  merely  on  implied 
power.  In  cither  aspect,  it  is  impossible  to  construe  it  to  be  a 
restriction.  If  it  have  any  effect,  it  is  to  remove  the  implica- 
tion of  any  restriction.  If  a  restriction  had  been  intended,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  framors  of  the  Constitution  should  have  con- 
cealed it  under  phraseology,  which  purports  to  enlarge,  or  at 
least  give  the  most  ample  scope  to  the  other  powers.  There  was 
every  motive  on  their  part  to  give  point  and  clearness  to  every 
restriction  of  national  power ;  for  tlicy  well  knew,  that  the  na- 
tional government  would  be  more  endangered  in  its  adoption  by 
its  supposed  strength,  than  by  its  weakness.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble, that  they  should  have  disguised  a  restriction  upon  its  powers 
under  the  form  of  a  grant  of  power.  They  would  have  sought 
other  terms,  and  have  imposed  the  restraint  by  negatives.^  And 
what  is  equally  strong,  no  one,  in  or  out  of  the  State  conven- 
tions, at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  put  upon  its  deliv- 
erance before  the  people,  ever  dreamed  of,  or  suggested,  that  it 
contained  a  restriction  of  power.  The  whole  argument  on  each 
side,  of  attack  and  of  defence,  gave  it  the  positive  form  of  on  ex- 
press power,  and  not  of  an  express  restriction. 

§  1255.  Upon  the  whole,  the  result  of  Uie  most  careful  exam- 
ination of  this  clause  is,  that,  if  it  does  not  enlarge,  it  cannot 
be  construed  to  restrain  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  to  impair  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  exercise  its  best  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  measures  to  carry  into  execution  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  national  government  Tlio  motive  for  its  insertion 
doubtless  was,  the  desire  to  remove  all  possible  doubt  respect- 
ing the  right  to  legislate  on  that  vast  mass  of  incidental  powers 
which  must  be  involved  in  the  Constitution,  if  that  instrument 
be  not  a  splendid  pageant,  or  a  delusive  phantom  of  sovereignty. 
Let  the  end  be  legitimate;  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  the  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  ore  con- 
sistent with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  instrument,  are  consti- 
tutional.' 

1  M*Calloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  420. 

*  M'CiiUoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  420,  421,  428.    See  also  4  Elliot's  Debates, 
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§  1256.  It  may  be  well,  in  this  connection,  to  mention  another 
sort  of  implied  power,  which  has  been  called  with  great  propri- 
ety a  resulting  power  arising  from  the  aggregate  powers  of  the 
national  government  It  will  not  be  doubted,  for  instance,  that, 
if  the  United  States  should  make  a  conquest  of  any  of  the  terri- 
tories of  its  neighbors,  the  national  government  would  possess 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  conquered  territory.  This  would, 
perhaps,  rather  be  a  result  from  the  whole  mass  of  the  powers 
of  the  national  government,  and  from  the  nature  of  political  so- 
ciety, than  a  consequence  or  incident  of  the  powers  specially 
enumerated.^  It  may,  however,  be  deemed,  if  an  incident  to 
any,  an  incident  to  the  power  to  make  war.  Other  instances  of 
resulting  powers  will  easily  suggest  themselves.  The  United 
States  are  nowhere  declared  in  the  Constitution  to  be  a  sover- 
eignty entitled  to  sue,  though  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  na- 
tional courts  over  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party.  It  is  a  natural  incident^  resulting  from  the  suver- 
eignty  and  character  of  the  national  government'  So  the  United 
States,  in  their  political  capacity,  have  a  right  to  enter  into  a 
contract  (although  it  is  not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  Consti- 
tution), for  it  is  an  incident  to  their  general  right  of  sovereignty, 
so  far  as  it  is  appropriate  to  any  of  the  ends  of  the  government^ 
and  within  the  constitutional  range  of  its  powers.^  So  Congress 
possess  power  to  punish  o£Fences  committed  on  board  of  the  pub- 
lic ships  of  war  of  the  government  by  persons  not  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  in  port 
or  at  sea ;  for  the  jurisdiction  on  board  of  public  ships  is  every- 
where deemed  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  sovereign.* 

§  1257.  And  not  only  may  implied  powers,  but  implied  ex- 
emptions from  State  authority  exist,  although  not  expressly 
provided  for  by  law.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue,  the  carriers 
of  the  mail,  the  mint  establishment^  and  all  those  institutions 
which  are  public  in  their  nature,  are  examples  in  point  It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  all  who  are  employed  in  them  are  pro- 

220,  221,  222,  228,  224,  226 ;  2  Elliot**  DeUtea,  196,  842 ;  6  Hanh.  Wash.  App. 
No.  8 ;  2  American  MuMum,  686  ;  Andenon  v.  Dunn,  6  Wheat  R.  204,  226,  226 ; 
HamUton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Worke,  111  to  128. 
1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  116. 

•  See  Pagan  v.  United  States,  8  Wheat  R.  178, 179,  180. 

•  United  SUtes  v.  Tingey,  6  Pet  R.  116. 

4  United  SUtes  v.  Bevans,  8  Wheat  B.  888  ;  The  Bzchange,  7  Cranch,  116. 
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tected,  while  in  the  line  of  their  daty,  from  State  control ;  and 
yet  this  protection  is  not  expressed  in  any  act  of  Congress.  It 
is  incidental  to,  and  is  implied  in,  the  several  acts  by  which 
those  institutions  are  created ;  and  is  preserved  to  them  by  the 
judicial' department,  as  a  part  of  its  functions.^  A  contractor 
for  supplying  a  military  post  with  provisions  cannot  be  restrained 
from  making  purchases  within  a  State,  or  from  transporting  pro- 
visions to  the  place  at  which  troops  are  stationed.  He  could  not 
be  taxed  or  fined,  or  lawfully  obstructed  in  so  doing.'  These  in- 
cidents necessarily  flow  from  the  supremacy  of  the  powers  of  the 
Union,  within  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action. 

§  1258.  It  would  be  almost  impracticable,  if  it  were  not  use- 
less, to  enumerate  the  various  instances  in  which  Congress,  in 
the  progress  of  the  government,  have  made  use  of  incidental  and 
implied  means  to  execute  its  powers.  They  are  almost  infinitely 
varied  in  their  ramifications  and  details.  It  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, to  take  notice  of  the  principal  measures  which  have  been 
contested,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment  and  in  loading  party  divisions.*  (a) 

1  Osbom  V.  Bunk  of  U.  States,  0  Wheat.  R.  865,  866. 

*  Osbom  V.  Bank  of  U.  States,  0  Wheat.  R.  867. 

*  Some  minor  points  will  be  found  in  the  debates  collected  in  4  Elliot's  Debates, 
189,  141,  229,  284,  286,  288,  289,  240,  248,  249,  261,  262,  261,  266,  266,  270,  271, 
280.  There  is  no  express  power  giren  by  the  Constitntion  to  erect  forts,  or  maga- 
zines, or  lighthoases,  or  piers,  or  buoys,  or  public  buildings,  or  to  make  sunreys  of  the 
coast ;  but  they  have  been  constantly  deemed  incidental  to  the  general  powers.  Mr. 
Bayard's  Speech,  in  1807  (4  Elliot's  Debates,  266).  Mr.  Pickering's  Speech,  1817  (4 
EUiot's  Debates,  280). 

(a)  The   argument    upon   inddental  may  mention,  however,  the  *'Constmc- 

powers  may  be  said  to  have  been  ez-  tion  Construed  "  of  John  Taylor  of  Caro- 

hausted  in  the  debates  in  Congress  on  line,  as  not  unworthy  of  careful  reading  in 

chartering  a  National  Bank,  and  other  the  same  connection.    C. 
references  can  be  of  little  ralue.     Wa 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

INCIDENTAL  POWEBS  —  NATIONAL  BANK. 

§  1259.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  measures 
which  gave  rise  to  a  question  of  constitutional  power,  was  the  act 
chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  1791.  That  ques- 
tion has  often  since  been  discussed ;  and,  though  the  measure  has 
been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  Congress,  by  the  executive,  and  by 
the  judiciary,  and  has  obtained  the  like  favor  in  a  great  majority 
of  the  States,  yet  it  is,  up  to  this  very  hour,  still  debated  upon 
constitutional  grounds,  as  if  it  were  still  new  and  untried.  It  is 
impossible,  at  this  time,  to  treat  it  as  an  open  question,  unless  the 
Constitution  is  forever  to  remain  an  unsettled  text,  possessing  no 
permanent  attributes,  and  incapable  of  having  any  ascertained 
sense ;  varying  with  every  change  of  doctrine  and  of  party,  and 
delivered  over  to  interminable  doubts.  If  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  only  what  the  administration  of  the  day  may  wish  it  to  be,  and 
is  to  assume  any  and  all  shapes  which  may  suit  the  opinions  and 
theories  of  public  men,  as  they  successively  direct  the  public  coun- 
cils, it  will  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  ascertain  what  its  real  value  is. 
It  cannot  possess  either  certainty,  or  uniformity,  or  safety.  It 
will  be  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  thing  to-morrow,  and  again 
another  thing  on  each  succeeding  day.  The  past  will  furnish  no 
guide,  and  the  future  no  security.  It  will  be  the  reverse  of  a 
law,  and  entail  upon  the  country  the  curse  of  that  miserable  ser- 
vitude so  much  abhorred  and  denounced,  where  all  is  vague  and 
uncertain  in  the  fundamentals  of  government. 

§  1260.  The  reasoning  upon  which  the  constitutionality  of  a 
national  bank  is  denied  has  been  already,  in  some  degree,  stated 
in  the  preceding  remarks.  It  turns  upon  tlie  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  clause,  giving  the  auxiliary  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  execute  the  other  enumerated  powers.  It  is  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing iSect :  The  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  is  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  known  that  the  very 
power,  thus  proposed  as  a  means,  was  rejected  as  an  end,  by  the 
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conTention  which  formed  the  Constitution.  A  proposition  was 
made  in  that  body  to  authorize  Congress  to  open  canals,  and  an 
amendatory  one  to  empower  them  to  create  corporations.  But 
the  whole  was  rejected ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  rejection 
urged  in  debate  was,  that  they  then  would  have  a  power  to  create 
a  bank,  which  would  render  the  great  cities,  where  there  were  pre- 
judices and  jealousies  on  that  subject,  adverse  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.^  In  the  next  place,  all  the  enumerated  powers 
can  be  carried  into  execution  without  a  bank.  A  bank,  therefore, 
is  not  necessary^  and  consequently  not  authorized,  by  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  urged,  that  a  bank  will  give  great  facil- 
ity or  convenience  to  the  collection  of  taxes.  If  this  were  true,  yet 
the  Constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  necessary ^  and 
not  merely  those  which  are  convenient  for  effecting  the  enumer- 
ated powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  were  allowed  as 
to  consider  convenience  as  justifying  the  use  of  such  means,  it 
would  swallow  up  all  the  enumerated  powers.'  Therefore,  the 
Constitution  restrains  Congress  to  those  means  without  which  the 
power  would  be  nugatory .• 

§  1261.  Nor  can  its  convenience  be  satisfactorily  established. 
Bank-bills  may  be  a  more  convenient  vehicle  than  treasury  orders, 
for  the  purposes  of  that  department.  But  a  little  difference  in 
the  degree  of  convenience  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution.  Besides,  tlie  local  and  State  banks 
now  in  existence  are  competent,  and  would  be  willing  to  under- 
take all  the  agency  required  for  those  very  purposes  by  the  gov- 
ernment. And  if  they  ate  able  and  willing,  this  establishes 
clearly,  that  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  establishing  a  national 
bank.^  If  there  would  ever  bo  a  superior  convenieiicy  in  a  national 
bank,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  exists  a  power  to  establish  it, 
or  that  the  business  of  the  country  cannot  go  on  very  well  with- 
out it.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  Constitution  intended,  that 
for  a  shade  or  two  of  convenience  more  or  less.  Congress  should 
be  authorized  to  break  down  the  most  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  of  the  States,  such  as  those  against  mortmain,  the  laws  of 
alienage,  the  rules  of  descent,  the  acts  of  distribution,  the  laws  of 

1  4  Jeflreraon**  Com8pondeiioe»  623,  626  ;  Id.  606. 

*  4  Jeflenon*8  Correspondence,  606  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  210. 

*  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  623,  626,  626  ;  6  Marsh.  Wash.  App.  note  8. 
«  Ibid.  I  4  £Uiot'8  Debates,  220. 
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«8cheat  and  forfeituroi  and  the  laws  of  monopoly  7  Nothing  but  a 
necessity  invincible  by  any  other  moans  can  justify  such  a  pros- 
tration of  laws,  which  constitute  the  pillars  of  our  whole  system 
of  jurisprudence.^  If  Congress  have  the  power  to  create  one  cor* 
poration,  they  may  create  all  sorts ;  for  the  power  is  nowhere 
limited;  and  may  even  establish  monopolies.'  Indeed  this  very 
charter  is  a  monopoly.^ 

§  1262.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  constitutionality  of  the 
national  bank  has  been  sustained  is  contained  in  the  following 
summary.  The  powers  confided  to  the  national  government  are 
unquestionably,  so  far  as  they  exist,  sovereign  and  supreme.^  It 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  power  of  creating  a  cor- 
poration is  one  belonging  to  sovereignty.  But  so  are  all  other 
legislative  powers;  for  the  original  power  of  giving  the  law  on 
any  subject  whatever  is  a  sovereign  power.  If  the  national  gov- 
ernment cannot  create  a  corporation,  because  it  is  an  exercise  of 
sovereign  power,  neither  can  it,  for  the  same  reason,  exercise  any 
other  legislative  power.^  This  consideration  alone  ought  to  put 
an  end  to  the  abstract  inquiry,  whether  the  national  government 
has  power  to  erect  a  corporation,  that  is,  to  give  a  legal  or  artifi- 
cial capacity  to  one  or  more  persons,  distinct  from  the  natural 
capacity.^  For,  if  it  be  an  incident  to  sovereignty,  and  it  is  not 
prohibited,  it  must  belong  to  the  national  government  in  relation  to 
the  objects  intrusted  to  it  The  true  difference  is  this :  where  the 
authority  of  a  government  is  general,  it  can  create  corporations  in 
all  cases ;  where  it  is  confined  to  certain  branches  of  legislation, 
it  can  create  corporations  only  as  to  those  cases.^  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  implied  powers  may  be  delegated,  as  well  as  express. 
It  follows,  that  a  power  to  erect  corporations  may  as  well  be  im- 
plied as  any  other  thing,  if  it  be  an  instrument  or  moans  of  carry- 
ing into  execution  any  specified  power.  The  only  question  in  any 
case  must  bo,  whether  it  be  such  an  instrument  or  means,  and 
have  a  natural  relation  to  any  of  the  acknowledged  objects  of 

1  4  Jefferaon'a  Corretpondenoe,  628,  626,  627 ;  6  Manh.  Wash.  App.  note  8  ;  1 
Hamilton**  Works,  180. 

s  4  Elliot's  Debates,  217,  219,  224,  225. 

<  4  Elliot's  Debates,  219,  220,  228. 

«  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Woiks,  118  ;  4  VHieat  R.  405,  406,  409,  410. 

•  M'CaUoch  9.  Maryland,  4  VHieat.  R.  409. 

•  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  118,  114,  124. 
7  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  118, 114, 181. 
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govenunent.  Thus,  Congress  may  not  erect  a  corporation  for 
superintending  the  police  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  because 
they  have  no  authority  to  regulate  the  police  of  that  city.  But  if 
they  possessed  the  authority  to  regulate  the  police  of  such  city, 
they  might,  unquestionably,  create  a  corporation  for  that  purpose, 
because  it  is  incident  to  the  sovereign  legislative  power  to  regu- 
late a  thmg,  to  employ  all  the  means,  which  relate  to  its  regula- 
tion, to  the  best  and  greatest  advantage.^ 

§  1268.  A  strange  fallacy  has  crept  mto  the  reasoning  on  this 
subject.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  a  corporation  is  some  great, 
independent  thing ;  and  tiiat  the  power  to  erect  it  is  a  great  sub- 
stantive, independent  power ;  whereas,  in  truth,  a  corporation  is 
but  a  legal  capacity,  quality,  or  means  to  an  end ;  and  the  power 
to  erect  it  is,  or  may  be,  an  implied  and  incidental  power.  A  cor- 
poration is  never  the  end  for  which  other  powers  are  exercised ; 
but  a  means  by  which  other  objects  are  accomplished.  No  con- 
tributions are  made  to  charity  for  the  sake  of  an  incorporation ; 
but  a  corporation  is  created  to  administer  the  charity.  No  semi- 
nary of  learning  is  instituted  in  order  to  be  incorporated ;  but  the 
corporate  character  is  conferred  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. No  city  was  ever  built  with  the  sole  object  of  being  in- 
corporated ;  but  it  is  incorporated  as  affording  the  best  means  of 
being  well  governed.  So  a  mercantile  company  is  formed  with  a 
certain  capital  for  carrying  on  a  particular  branch  of  business. 
Here,  the  business  to  be  prosecuted  is  the  end.  The  association,  in 
order  to  form  the  requisite  capital,  is  the  primary  means.  '  If  an 
incorporation  is  added  to  the  association,  it  only  gives  it  a  new 
quality,  an  artificial  capacity,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  prosecute 
tiie  business  with  more  convenience  and  safety.  In  truth,  the 
power  of  creating  a  corporation  is  never  used  for  its  own  sake ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  something  else.  So  that  there  Is 
not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  say,  that  it  may  not  pass  as  an  incident 
to  powers  expressly  given,  as  a  mode  of  executing  them.' 

§  1264.  It  is  true,  that  among  the  enumerated  powers  we  do 
not  find  that  of  establisliing  a  bank,  or  creating  a  corporation. 
Tint  we  do  find  there  the  great  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ;  to 
borrow  money;  to  regulate  commerce;  to  declare  and  conduct 

1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  HamUton'fl  Works,  116,  110,  180,  181, 186. 
*  M'Cnlloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  411 ;  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's 
Works,  116,  117,  186. 
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war ;  and  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  navies.  Now,  if  a 
bank  be  a  fit  means  to  execute  any  or  all  of  these  powers,  it  is 
just  as  much  implied,  as  any  other  means.  If  it  be  ^  necessary 
and  proper  "  for  any  of  tliem,  how  is  it  possible  to  deny  the  au- 
thority to  create  it  for  such  purposes?^  There  is  no  more  pro- 
priety in  giving  this  power  in  express  terms,  than  in  giving  any 
other  incidental  powers  or  means  in  express  terms.  If  it  had 
been  intended  to  grant  this  power  generally,  and  to  make  it  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  power,  having  no  relation  to,  but  reaching 
beyond  the  other  enumerated  powers,  there  would  tlicn  have  been 
a  propriety  in  giving  it  in  express  terms,  for  otherwise  it  would 
not  exist.  Thus,  it  was  proposed  in  the  convention  to  give  a  gen- 
eral power  "to  grant  charters  of  incorporation;"  —  to  "grant 
charters  of  incorporation  in  cases  where  the  public  good  may  re- 
quire them,  and  the  authority  of  a  single  State  may  bo  incompe- 
tent ;"^ —  and  "  to  grant  letters  of  incorporation  for  canals,  &c."  • 
If  cither  of  these  propositions  had  been  adopted,  there  would 
have  been  an  obvious  propriety  in  giving  the  power  in  express 
terms ;  because,  as  to  the  two  former,  the  power  was  general  and 
unlimited,  and  reaching  far  beyond  any  of  the  other  enumerated 
powers ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  might  be  far  more  extensive  tlian 
any  incident  to  the  other  enumerated  powers.^  But  the  rejection 
of  these  propositions  does  not  prove  that  Congress  in  no  case,  as 
an  incident  to  the  enumerated  powers,  should  erect  a  corporation; 
but  only,  that  they  should  not  have  a  substantive,  independent 
power  to  erect  corporations  beyond  those  powers. 

§  1265.  Indeed,  it  is  most  manifest,  that  it  never  could  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  convention,  that  Congress  should,  in 
no  case,  possess  the  power  to  erect  a  corporation.  What  other- 
wise would  become  of  Uie  territorial  governments,  all  of  which 
are  corporations  created  by  Congress  7  There  is  nowhere  an  ex- 
press power  given  to  Congress  to  erect  them.  Rut  under  the  con- 
federation, Congress  did  provide  for  their  erection,  as  a  resulting 

1  M'CuUoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  406,  407.  408,  400,  410,  411. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  260. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  876.  In  the  iirat  Congress  of  1789,  when  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Congress  were  before  the  House  of  Representatives  for  consideration, 
Mr.  Gerry  moved  to  addaclanse,  "That  Congress  erect  no  company  of  merchants 
with  exclosive  advantages  of  commerce."  The  proposition  was  negatived.  2  Lloyd's 
Deb.  257. 

«  M*Cnlloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  421,  422. 
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and  implied  right  of  sovereignty,  by  the  celebrated  ordinance  of 
1787 ;  and  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  have  ever  since, 
without  question,  and  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  na- 
tion, from  time  to  time  created  territorial  governments.  Yet 
Congress  derive  this  power  only  by  implication,  or  o^  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  into  efifect  the  express  power  to  regulate  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.^  In  the  convention,  two  propo- 
sitions wore  made  and  referred  to  a  committee  at  the  same  time 
with  the  propositions  already  stated  respecting  granting  of  char- 
ters,—  ^*to  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  United 
States,"  and  '^  to  institute  temporary  governments  for  new  States 
arising  therein."  Both  these  propositions  shared  the  same  fate 
as  those  respecting  charters  of  incorporation.  But  what  would 
be  thought  of  the  argument,  built  upon  tliis  foundation,  that  Con- 
gress did  not  possess  the  power  to  erect  territorial  governments, 
because  these  propositions  were  silently  abandoned,  or  annulled 
in  the  convention  ? 

§  1266.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  Congress  may  erect 
corporations.  Under  the  power  to  accept  a  cession  of  territory 
for  the  seat  of  government,  and  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
therein,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  Congress  may  erect  corporations 
therein;  not  only  public,  but  private  corporations.^  They  have 
constantly  exercised  the  power;  and  it  has  never  yet  been 
breathed  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  Tet  it  can  be  exercised 
only  as  an  incident  to  the  power  of  general  legislation.  And  if 
so,  why  may  it  not  be  exercised,  as  an  incident  to  any  specific 
power  of  legislation,  if  it  be  a  means  to  attain  the  objects  of  such 
power  ? 

§  1267.  That  a  national  bank  is  an  appropriate  means  to  carry 
into  effect  some  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  the  government,  and 
that  this  can  be  best  done  by  erecting  it  into  a  corporation,  may 
be  established  by  the  most  satisfactory  reasoning.  It  has  a  rela- 
tion, more  or  less  direct,  to  the  power  of  collecting  taxes,  to  that 
of  borrowing  money,  to  that  of  regulating  trade  between  the 
States,  and  to  those  of  raising  and  maintaining  fleets  and  armies.' 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon 

1  M'CuUocb  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  422 ;  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton'i 
Works,  136,  186.  i 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Worka,  128, 129, 185. 

•  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  p.  188. 
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the  regulation  of  currency  between  the  States.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment which  has  been  usually  applied  by  governments  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  fiscal  and  financial  operations.^  And  in  tlie 
present  times  it  can  hardly  require  argument  to  prove,  that  it  is 
a  convenient,  a  useful,  and  an  essential  instrument  in  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.*  This  is  so 
generally  admitted  by  sound  and  intelligent  statesmen,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavor  to  establish  the  truth'  by  an 
elaborate  survey  of  the  mode  in  which  it  touches  the  administration 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  the  powers  of  the  government.' 

1  HamUton  on  Bank,  1  HamUton'a  Works,  pp.  152, 158. 

•  M'Colloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  422,  428. 

*  In  Mr.  Uamilton'a  celebrated  aigoment  on  the  conatitatlonality  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  in  Febroary,  1791,  there  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  whole  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  As  the  document  is  rare,  the  following  passages  ara 
inserted:  — 

"  It  is  presumed  to  have  been  satisfactorUy  shown,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
observations,  1.  That  tlio  power  of  the  govommeut,  as  to  the  objects  intrusted  to  its 
management,  ia,  in  its  nature,  soTereign.  2.  That  the  right  of  erecting  corporations 
is  one  inherent  in,  and  inseparable  from,  the  idea  of  sovereign  power.  8.  That  the 
position,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  can  exercise  no  power,  but  such  as 
is  delegated  to  it  by  its  Constitution,  does  not  militate  against  this  principle.  4.  That 
the  word  neeesaary,  in  the  general  clause,  can  have  no  rtstrielive  operation,  derogating 
from  the  force  of  this  principle ;  indeed,  that  the  degree  in  which  a  measure  is,  or  is 
not  necessary,  cannot  bo  a  (Mi  of  conditiUicnal  right,  but  of  expediency  only.  5.  Tliat 
the  power  to  erect  corporations  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  and  substan- 
tive power,  but  as  an  incidental  and  auxiliary  one  ;  and  was,  therefore,  more  properly 
left  to  implication,  than  expressly  granted.  6.  That  the  principle  in  question  does 
not  extend  the  power  of  the  government  beyond  the  prescribed  limits,  because  it  only 
affirms  a  power  to  incorporate  for  purposes  within  the  sphere  of  the  epeeified  ptnoers. 
And  lastly,  that  the  right  to  exercise  such  a  power,  in  certain  cases,  is  unequivocally 
granted  in  the  most  positive  and  comprehensive  terms.  To  all  of  which  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  added,  that  such  a  power  has  actually  been  exercised  in  two  very  eminent 
instances,  namely,  in  the  erection  of  two  governments ;  one  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio,  and  the  other  southwest ;  the  last,  independent  of  any  antecedent  compact. 
And  there  results  a  full  and  complete  demonstration,  that  the  secretaiy  of  the  State 
and  attorney-general  are  mistaken,  when  they  deny  generally  the  power  of  tlie  national 
government  to  erect  corporationa 

"  It  shall  now  be  endeavored  to  be  shown,  that  there  is  a  power  to  erect  one  of  the 
kind  proposed  by  the  bill  This  will  be  done  by  tracing  a  natural  and  obvious  rela- 
tion between  the  institution  of  a  bank,  and  the  objects  of  several  of  the  enumerated 
powen  of  the  government ;  and  by  showing  that,  polUieaZly  speaking,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  the  effectual  execution  of  one  or  mora  of  those  powers.  In  the  course  of  this  inves- 
tigation various  instances  will  be  stated,  by  way  of  illustration,  of  a  right  to  erect 
corporations  under  those  powers.  Some  preliminary  observations  may  be  proper. 
The  proposed  bank  is  to  consist  of  an  association  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  joint  capital  to  be  employed,  chiefly  and  essentially,  in  loans.    So  far  the  object  ia 
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§  1268.  In  regard  to  the  Buggestion,  that  a  proposition  was 
made,  and  rejected  in  the  convention,  to  confer  ttiis  very  power, 

not  only  lawful,  bat  it  is  the  mere  ezerciee  of  a  right  which  the  law  allows  to  every 
individaal.  The  Bank  of  New  York,  which  is  not  incorporated,  is  an  example  of 
snch  an  association.  The  bill  propoees,  in  addition,  that  the  goyemroent  shall  become 
a  joint  proprietor  in  this  undertaking ;  and  that  it  shall  permit  the  bills  of  the  com- 
pany, payable  on  demand,  to  be  receiyable  in  its  reyennes  ;  and  stipulates  that  it  shall 
not  grant  privileges,  similar  to  those  which  are  to  be  allowed  to  this  company,  to  any 
others.  All  this  is  incontrorertibly  within  the  compass  of  the  discretion  of  the  goyem- 
ment.  The  only  question  is,  whether  it  had  a  right  to  incorporate  this  company,  in 
order  to  enable  it  the  more  eflectually  to  accomplish  ends  trhich  are  in  themselves 
lawfuL  To  establish  such  a  right,  it  remains  to  show  the  relatbn  of  such  an  institu- 
tion to  one  or  more  of  the  specified  powers  of  the  government  Accordingly,  it  is 
affirmed,  that  it  has  a  relation,  more  or  leas  direct,  to  the  power  of  collecting  taxes  ; 
to  that  of  borrowing  money  ;  to  that  of  regulating  trade  between  the  States  ;  and  to 
tliose  of  raising  and  maintaining  fleets  and  armiea.  To  the  two  former  the  relation 
may  bo  said  to  bo  imuMMliato.  And,  in  the  hist  place,  it  will  be  argued,  that  it  is 
clearly  within  the  provision  which  authorises  the  making  of  all  netdfvtl  tuUm  and  r^grv* 
laticni  concerning  the  property  of  the  United  StateSi  as  the  same  has  been  practised 
upon  by  the  government 

"  A  bank  rehites  to  the  collection  of  taxes  in  two  ways.  IndireeUy,  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  and  quickening  circulation,  which  facilitates  the 
means  of  paying ;  dirtdly^  by  creating  a  oomoenieni  tpeciu  of  medium  in  which  they 
are  to  be  paid.  To  designate  or  appoint  the  money  or  thing  in  which  taxes  are  to  be 
paid  is  not  only  a  proper,  but  a  necessary,  ourdH  of  the  power  of  collecting  them. 
Accordingly,  Congress,  in  the  law  concerning  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imposts 
and  tonnage,  have  provided,  that  they  shall  be  payable  in  gold  and  silver.  But  while 
it  was  an  indispensable  part  of  the  work  to  say  in  what  they  should  be  paid,  the  choice 
of  the  specific  thing  was  mere  matter  of  discretion.  The  payment  might  have  been 
required  in  the  commodities  themselves.  Taxes  in  kind,  however  ill-judged,  are  not 
without  precedents  even  in  the  United  States  ;  or  it  might  have  been  in  the  paper- 
money  of  the  several  States,  or  in  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  New  York, 
and  Massachusetts,  all  or  either  of  them ;  or  it  might  have  been  in  bills  tssned  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  Statea.  No  part  of  this  can,  it  is  presumed,  be  disputed. 
The  appointment^  then,  of  the  money  or  ihing^  in  which  the  taxes  are  to  be  paid,  is 
an  incident  to  the  power  of  collection.  And  among  the  expedients  which  may  be 
adopted  is  that  of  bills  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Now,  the 
manner  of  issuing  these  bills  i»  again  matter  of  discretion.  The  government  might, 
doubtless,  proceed  in  the  following  manner :  It  might  provide  that  they  should  be 
issued  under  the  direction  of  certain  oflScers,  payable  on  demand  ;  and  in  order  to  sup- 
port their  credit,  and  give  them  a  ready  circulation,  it  might,  besides  giving  them  a 
currency  in  its  taxes,  set  apart,  out  of  any  moneys  in  its  treasury,  a  given  sum,  and 
appropriate  it,  under  the  direction  of  those  oflSoers,  as  a  fhnd  for  answering  the  bills  as 
presented  for  payment 

"  The  constitutionality  of  all  this  would  not  admit  of  a  question,  and  yet  it  would 
amount  to  the  institution  of  a  bank,  with  a  view  to  the  more  convenient  collection  of 
taxes.  For  the  simplest  and  most  precise  idea  of  a  bank  is,  a  deposit  of  coin  or  other 
property,  as  a  f^nd  for  eircuUaing  a  eredU  upon  it,  which  is  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
money.    That  such  an  amngement  would  be  equivalent  to  the  establislunent  of  a 
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what  was  the  precise  nature  or  extent  of  this  proposition,  or  what 
were  the  reasons  for  refusing  it,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  by 

bulk,  wonld  become  obTions,  if  the  pUoe  where  the  fund  to  be  set  apart  was  kept, 
should  be  made  a  receptacle  of  the  moneys  of  aU  other  persons,  who  should  incline  to 
deposit  them  there  for  safe-keeping  ;  and  would  become  still  more  so  if  the  officors, 
cliarged  with  the  direction  of  the  fund,  were  authorized  to  make  discounts  at  the  usual 
rate  of  interest,  upon  good  security.  To  deny  the  power  of  the  goyemment  to  add 
this  ingredient  to  the  plan,  would  be  to  refine  away  all  goyemment.  A  further  process 
will  still  more  clearly  illustrate  the  point  Suppose,  when  the  species  of  bank  which 
has  been  described  was  about  to  be  instituted,  it  were  to  be  uiged,  that  in  order  to 
secure  to  it  a  due  degree  of  confidence,  the  fund  ought  not  only  to  be  set  apart  and 
appropriated  generally,  but  ought  to  be  specifically  yested  in  the  officers  who  were  to 
haye  the  direction  of  it,  and  in  their  successors  in  office,  to  the  end,  that  it  might  ac- 
quire the  character  ot  private  proper^,  incapable  of  being  resumed  without  a  yiolation 
of  the  sanction  by  which  the  rights  of  property  are  protected,  and  occasioning  more 
serious  and  general  alarm,  the  apprehension  of  which  might  operate  as  a  check  upon 
the  goyemment.  Such  a  proposition  might  be  opposed  by  arguments  against  the  ex- 
pediency of  it,  or  the  solidity  of  the  reason  assigned  for  it,  but  it  is  not  oonceiyable, 
what  could  be  urged  against  its  constitutionality.  And  yet  such  a  disposition  of  the 
thing  would  amount  to  the  erection  of  a  corporation ;  for  the  trae  definition  of  a  cor- 
poration seems  to  be  this  :  It  is  a  le^al  person,  or  a  person  created  by  act  of  law ; 
consisting  of  one  or  more  natural  persons,  authorized  to  hold  property  or  a  franchise  in 
succession,  in  a  legal  as  contradistinguished  from  a  natural  capacity.  Let  the  illustra- 
tion proceed  a  step  further.  Suppose  a  bank,  of  the  nature  which  has  been  described, 
without  or  with  incorporation,  had  been  instituted,  and  that  experience  had  evinced, 
as  it  probably  would,  that  being  wholly  under  a  public  direction  it  possessed  not  the 
confidence  requisite  to  the  credit  of  its  bills.  Suppose,  also,  that  by  some  of  those  ad- 
verse conjunctures  which  occasionally  attend  nations,  there  had  been  a  vefy  great 
drain  of  the  specie  of  the  country,  so  as  not  only  to  cause  general  distress  for  want  of 
an  adequate  medium  of  circulation  ;  but  to  produce,  in  consequence  of  that  circum- 
stance, considerable  defalcations  in  the  public  reyenues.  Suppose,  also,  that  there 
was  no  bank  instituted  in  any  State ;  in  such  a  posture  of  things,  would  it  not  be 
most  manifest,  that  the  incorporation  of  a  bank,  like  that  proposed  by  the  bill,  would 
be  a  measure  immediately  relative  to  the  effectual  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  com- 
pletely within  the  province  of  a  sovereign  power  of  providing,  by  all  hiws  nocossary  and 
proper,  for  that  collection. 

"  If  it  be  said,  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  render  tliat  necessary,  and  there- 
fore constitutional,  which  is  not  so  now  ;  the  answer  to  this  (and  a  solid  one  it  doubt- 
less is)  must  still  be,  that  which  has  been  already  stated ;  circumstances  may  affect 
the  expediency  of  the  measure,  but  they  can  neither  add  to,  nor  diminish  its  conetUu- 
tionality,  A  bank  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  power  of  borrowing  money,  because  it 
is  a  usual,  and,  in  sudden  emergencies,  an  essential  instrament,  in  the  obti^ining  of 
loans  to  government  A  nation  is  threatened  with  a  war ;  large  sums  are  wanted  on 
a  sudden  to  make  the  requisite  preparations ;  taxes  are  laid  for  the  purpose  ;  but  it 
requires  time  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  them  ;  anticipation  is  indispensable.  If  there 
be  a  bank,  the  supply  can  at  once  be  had ;  if  there  be  none,  loans  from  individuals 
roust  be  sought  The  progress  of  these  is  often  too  slow  for  the  exigency  ;  in  some 
situations,  they  are  not  practicable  at  all.  ^req^dntly,  when  they  are,  it  h  of  great 
consequence  to  be  able  to  anticipate  the  product  of  them  by  advances  from  a  bank. 
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any  authentic  document,  or  even  by  any  accurate  recollection  of 
the  members.    As  far  as  any  document  exists,  it  specifies  only 

The  eBsentiality  of  rach  an  inrtitntioii,  ts  an  instrament  of  loans,  is  exemplified  at 
thiB  rery  moment.  An  Indian  expedition  is  to  be  proeecnted.  The  only  fund,  out 
of  which  the  money  can  arise  consistently  with  the  pablic  engagements,  is  a  tax,  which 
only  begins  to  be  collected  in  Joly  next.  The  preparations,  however,  are  instantly  to 
be  made.  The  money  most,  therefore,  be  borrowed  ;  and  of  whom  could  it  be  bor- 
rowed, if  there  were  no  public  banks  f  It  hajipens,  that  there  are  institutions  of  this 
kind  ;  but  if  there  were  none,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  create  one.  Let  it  then  be 
supposed,  that  the  necessity  existed  (as  bat  for  a  casualty  would  be  the  case),  that 
proposals  were  made  for  obtaining  a  loan ;  that  a  number  of  individuals  came  forward 
and  said.  We  are  willing  to  accommodate  the  government  with  this  money  ;  with  what 
we  have  in  hand,  and  the  credit  we  con  raise  upon  it,  we  doubt  not  of  being  able  to 
furnish  the  snm  required.  But  in  order  to  this,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  be 
incorporated  as  a  bank.  This  is  essential  towards  putting  it  in  our  power  to  do  what 
is  desired,  and  we  are  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  make  it  the  eontidercUion  or  condition 
of  the  loan.  Can  it  be  believed  that  a  compliance  with  this  proposition  would  be  un- 
constitutional ?  Does  not  this  alone  evince  the  contrary  T  It  is  a  necessary  part  of 
a  power  to  borrow  to  be  able  to  stipulate  the  considerations  or  conditions  of  a  loan.  It 
is  evident,  as  has  been  remarked  elsewhere,  that  this  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  stipu- 
lation of  a  franchise.  If  it  may  (and  it  is  not  perceived  why  it  may  not),  then  the 
grant  of  a  corporate  capacity  may  be  stipulated,  as  a  consideration  of  the  loan.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  unfit,  or  foreign  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  in  giving  individu- 
ality, or  a  corporate  capacity,  to  a  number  of  persons,  who  are  willing  to  lend  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  government,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  and  make  them  an 
onliiiary  instrument  of  loans  in  future  emergencies  of  state. 

"  But  the  more  general  view  of  the  subject  is  still  more  satisfactory.  The  legislative 
power  of  borrowing  money,  and  of  making  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  that  |K>wer,  seems  obviously  competent  to  the  appointment  of  the  orgnn 
through  which  the  abilities  and  wills  of  individuals  may  be  most  efficaciously  exerted, 
for  the  accommoflation  of  the  government  by  loans.  The  attorney-general  opposes  to 
this  reasoning  the  following  observation  :  Borrowing  money  presupposes  the  accuronla- 
tion  of  a  fund  to  be  lent ;  and  is  secondary  to  the  creation  of  an  ability  to  lend.  This 
IB  plausible  in  theory,  but  it  is  not  true  in  fact  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  a  previous 
accumulation  of  a  fund,  equal  to  the  whole  sum  required,  does  not  exist ;  and  nothing 
more  can  bo  actually  presupposed,  than  that  there  exist  resources,  which,  put  into 
activity  to  the  greatest  advantage,  by  the  nature  of  the  operation  with  the  government, 
will  be  equal  to  the  effect  desired  to  be  produced.  All  the  provisions  and  operations 
of  government  must  be  presumed  to  contemplate  things  as  they  really  are.  The  insti- 
tution of  a  bank  has  also  a  natural  relation  to  the  regulation  of  trade  between  the 
States,  in  so  far  OS  it  is  conducive  to  the  creation  of  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange 
between  them,  and  to  the  keeping  up  a  full  circulation  by  preventing  the  frequent  dis- 
placement of  the  metals  in  reciprocal  remittances.  Money  is  the  very  hinge  on  which 
commerce  turns.  And  this  does  not  mean  merely  gold  and  silver  ;  many  other  things 
have  served  the  purpose  with  different  degrees  of  utility.  Paper  has  been  extensively 
employed.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted,  with  the  attorney-general,  that  the 
regulation  of  trade  between  the  States,  as  it  concerns  the  medium  of  circulation  and 
exchange,  ought  to  be  considered  as  confined  to  coin.  It  is  even  snpposable,  that  the 
whole,  or  the  greatest  port  of  the  coin  of  the  country,  might  be  carried  out  of  it    The 
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canals.^  If  this  proves  anjrihing,  it  proves  no  more  than  that  it 
was  thought  inexpedient  to  give  a  power  to  incorporate  for  the 

Secntary  of  State  objects  to  the  relatioii  here  insisted  apon,  by  the  following  mode  of 
reasoning :  To  erect  a  bank,  sajrs  he,  and  to  regulate  oommeroe,  are  yery  different  acts. 
He  whq  erects  a  bank,  creates  a  subject  of  commerce.  So  does  he,  who  raises  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  or  digs  a  dollar  out  of  the  mines ;  yet  neither  of  these  penons  regulates  com- 
merce thereby.  To  make  a  thing,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold,  is  not  to  prescribe 
r^guktions  for  buying  and  aellinff.  This  is  making  the  regulation  of  commerce  to  con- 
sist in  prescribing  rules  for  buying  and  selling.  This,  indeed,  is  a  species  of  reguktion 
of  trade,  but  it  is  one  which  falls  more  aptly  within  the  proyince  of  the  local  jurisdic- 
tions than  within  that  of  the  general  goyemment,  whose  care  they  must  haye  presumed 
to  have  been  intended  to  be  directed  to  those  general  political  arrangements  concerning 
trade,  on  which  its  aggregate  interests  depend,  rather  than  to  the  details  of  buying  and 
selling.  Accordingly,  such  only  ara  the  regulations  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  whose  objects  are  to  giye  encouragement  to  the  enterprise  of  our  own  mer- 
chants, and  to  adyance  our  nayigation  and  manufactures.  And  it  is  in  nference  to 
these  general  relations  of  commerce,  that  an  establishment,  which  furnishes  facilities 
to  circulation  and  a  conyenient  medium  of  exchange  and  alienation,  is  to  be  regarded 
18  a  regulation  of  trade. 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  further  nigea,  that  if  this  was  a  regulation  of  commerra, 
it  would  be  void,  as  extending  as  much  to  the  internal  part  of  eyery  State,  as  to  its 
eztemaL  But  what  regulation  of  commerce  does  not  extend  to  the  internal  commerce 
of  every  State  f  What  are  all  the  duties  upon  imported  articles,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  prohibitions,  but  so  many  bounties  upon  domestic  manufactures,  affecting  the 
interest  of  different  classes  of  citizens  in  different  ways  T  What  are  all  the  provisions 
in  the  coasting  act,  which  relate  to  the  trade  between  district  and  district  of  the  same 
State  t  In  short,  what  regulation  of  trade  between  the  States,  but  must  affect  the 
internal  trade  of  each  State  t  what  can  operate  upon  the  whole,  but  must  extend  to 
eyery  part  f  The  relation  of  a  bank  to  the  execution  of  the  powen  tliat  concern  the 
common  defence  has  been  anticipated.  It  has  been  noted,  that,  at  this  yery  moment, 
the  aid  of  such  an  institution  is  essential  to  the  measure  to  be  pursued  for  the  protection 
of  our  frontiers. 

"  It  now  remains  to  show,  that  the  incorporation  of  a  bank  is  within  the  operation 
of  the  proyision  which  authorizes  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  the  property  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  preyiously  necessary  to  advert 
to  a  distinction  which  has  been  tak<m  up  by  the  attorney-general.  He  admits  that  the 
word  *  property  *  may  signify  personal  property,  howeyer  acquired  ;  and  yet  osserts,  that 
it  cannot  signify  money  arising  from  the  souroes  of  reyenue  pointed  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution, '  because,'  says  he,  *  the  disposal  and  regulation  of  money  is  the  final  cause  for 
raising  it  by  taxes.'  But  it  would  bo  more  accurate  to  say,  that  the  olgcd  to  which 
money  is  intended  to  be  applied,  is  ihejlnal  eatue  for  raising  it,  than  that  the  disposal 
and  regulation  of  it  is  such.  The  support  of  a  goyemment,  the  support  of  troops  for 
the  common  defence,  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  are  the  true  final  causes  for 
raising  money.  The  disposition  and  regulation  of  it,  when  raised,  are  the  steps  by 
which  it  is  applied  to  the  $ndi  for  which  it  was  raised,  not  the  ends  themselyes. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  money  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  as  well  as  any  other  personal  prop- 
erty, must  be  supposed  to  come  within,  the  meanings  as  they  certainly  do  within  the 


1  Journal  of  Conyention,  p.  876. 
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purpose  of  opening  canals  generally.  Bat  very  different  accounts 
are  given  of  the  import  of  the  proposition,  and  of  the  motives  for 

letter,  of  anthority  to  uake  ftU  needfiil  nilet  and  regdlatbns  oonceniiiig  the  property 
of  the  United  States.  A  eaae  will  make  thia  plainer.  Snppoee  the  pablie  debt  die- 
charged,  and  the  fonda  now  pledged  for  it,  liberated.  In  aome  iuatanoea  it  woold  be  found 
expedient  to  repeal  the  tazee ;  in  others,  the  repeal  might  i^jnre  oar  own  indostry, 
onr  agricnlture,  and  mannfaotareSi  In  these  oases,  they  would,  of  course,  be  retained. 
Here,  then,  would  be  moneys  arising  from  the  authorised  souroee  of  revenue,  which 
would  not  fall  within  the  rule  by  which  the  attorney-general  endeavors  to  except  them 
from  other  personal  property,  and  from  the  operation  of  the  clause  in  question.  The 
moneys  being  in  the  coffers  of  government,  what  is  to  hinder  such  a  disposition  to  be 
made  of  them,  as  is  oontempUted  in  the  bill  f  or  what  an  incorporation  of  the  parties 
concerned,  under  the  clause  which  has  been  cited  f 

"It  is  admitted,  that,  with  regard  to  the  western  tenritory,  they  give  a  power  to 
•TDot  a  corporation  ;  that  is,  to  constitute  a  government  And  by  what  rule  of  con* 
struction  can  it  be  maintained,  tUht  the  same  words,  in  a  constitution  of  governmentf 
will  not  have  the  same  effect,  when  applied  to  one  species  of  property  as  to  another,  as 
ftr  ss  the  subject  is  capable  of  it  t  Or  that  a  legklative  power  to  make  all  needful 
rules  snd  regulations,  or  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  concerning  the  public 
property,  which  ii  admitted  to  authorise  an  incorporation  in  one  case,  will  not  author* 
ixe  it  in  another!  wiU  justify  the  institution  of  a  government  over  the  western  terri* 
tory,  and  will  not  justify  the  incorporation  of  a  bank,  for  the  more  usefrd  management 
of  the  money  of  the  nation  f  If  it  will  do  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  then,  under  this 
provision  alone,  the  bill  is  constitutional,  because  it  contemplates,  that  the  United 
Btatee  shall  be  joint  proprietors  of  the  stock  of  the  bank.  There  is  an  observation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  this  effect,  which  may  require  notice  in  this  place.  Congrees, 
says  he,  ere  not  to  lay  taxes  ad  UhUum,  fir  any  pntpom  they  pUaa»^  but  only  to  pay 
the  debts,  or  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  Gertainly,  no  inference  can  brt 
drawn  from  this  against  the  power  of  applying  their  money  for  the  institution  of  a 
bank.  It  is  true,  that  they  cannot,  without  breach  of  trust,  Uy  taxes  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  genersl  welfare  *,  but  so  neither  can  any  other  government.  The 
welfare  of  the  community  is  the  only  legitimate  end  for  which  money  can  be  ntiaed 
on  the  community.  Congress  can  be  considered  as  only  under  one  restriction  which 
does  not  apply  to  other  governments.  They  cannot  rightfully  spply  the  money  they 
raise  to  any  purpoee,  merely  or  purely  local.  But  with  this  exception,  they  have  as 
laige  a  discretion,  in  relation  to  the  application  of  money,  as  any  legislature  whatever. 

"  The  constitutional  ted  of  %  right  application  must  always  be,  whether  it  be  for 
a  purpose  of  gmeral  or  UmU  nature.  If  the  former,  there  can  be  no  want  of  constitu- 
tional power.  The  quality  of  the  object,  as  how  far  it  will  really  promote  or  not  the 
welfare  of  the  Union,  must  be  matter  of  conscientious  discretion  ;  and  the  ai^^nments 
for  or  against  a  measure.  In  this  light,  must  be  arguments  concerning  expediency  or 
inexpediency,  not  constitutional  right ;  whatever  relates  to  the  general  order  of  the 
finances,  to  the  general  interests  of  trade,  Ac,  being  general  objects,  are  constltutionsl 
ones  for  the  appHeaiitm  o/mmuy.  A  bank,  then,  whoee  bills  are  to  circulate  in  all  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  is  evidently  a  general  object  t  and,  for  that  very  reason,  a 
constitutional  one,  as  far  as  regards  Uie  appropriation  of  money  to  it  Whether  it  will 
really  be  a  beneficial  one  or  not  i*  worthy  of  careful  examination  ;  but  is  no  more  a 
eonstitutlonal  point  in  the  particular  referred  to,  than  the  qneetion,  whether  the  wes- 
tern lands  shall  be  sold  for  twenty  or  thirty  oents  peraere.  A  hope  is  entertained  that 
VOL.  u.  — 11 
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rejecting  it.  Some  af&rm,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  opening  of 
canals  and  obstructions  of  rivers;  others,  that  it  embraced  banks; 

by  thia  tirne^  it  hM  been  made  to  appear,  to  the  aatiafaction  of  the  Preaident,  that  the 
bank  haa  a  natural  relation  to  the  power  of  collecting  tazea ;  to  that  of  regulating 
trade  ;  to  that  of  providing  for  the  common  defence  j  and  that,  aa  the  bill  under  con- 
aideration  contemplatea  the  goTemment  in  the  light  of  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  atock 
of  the  bank,  it  brings  the  case  within  the  proyiuon  of  the  clauae  of  the  Constitution 
which  immediately  respects  the  property  of  the  United  Statea.  Under  a  conviction 
that  auch  a  relation  subsists,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  with  all  deference,  conceives 
that  it  will  reault,  aa  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  position  that  all  the  specified 
powers  of  government  are  aovereign,  as  to  the  proper  objects,  that  the  incorporation  of 
a  bank  ia  a  constitutional  measure ;  and  that  the  objections  taken  to  the  bill,  in  this 
respect,  are  ill-founded. 

"  But,  from  an  earnest  deaire  to  give  the  ntmoet  possible  aatisfaction  to  the  mind 
of  the  President,  on  so  delicate  and  important  a  aulject,  the  aecretary  of  the  treaaury 
will  ask  his  indulgence,  while  he  gives  some  additioilal  illustrations  of  cases,  in  which 
a  power  of  erecting  corporations  may  be  exercised,  under  some  of  those  heads  of 
the  specified  powers  of  the  government,  which  are  alleged  to  include  the  right  of 
incorporating  a  bank.  1.  It  does  not  appear  susceptible  of  a  doubt,  that  if  Congress 
had  thought  proper  to  provide  in  the  collection  law  that  the  bonds  to  be  given  for 
the  dutiea  should  be  given  to  tlio  collector  of  the  district,  A.  or  B.,  as  tlie  case  might 
require,  to  inure  to  him  and  his  aucceaaon  in  oflQce,  in  trust  for  the  United  States, 
that  it  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  Constitution  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment And  yet  thia,  it  ia  conceived,  would  amount  to  an  incorporation.  2.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  expedient  of  taxation  to  farm  particular  branches  of  revenue ;  that  ia,  to 
sell  or  mortgage  the  product  of  them  for  certain  definite  sums,  leaving  the  collec- 
tion to  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  mortgaged  or  sold.  There  are  even  exaniplea 
of  thb  in  the  United  Statea.  Suppose  that  there  was  any  particular  branch  of  rev- 
enue which  it  waa  manifestly  expeilient  to  place  on  this  footing,  and  there  were  a 
number  of  persona  willing  to  engage  with  the  government  upon  condition  that  they 
ahould  be  incorporated  and  the  funds  vested  in  them,  aa  well  for  their  greater  safety  aa 
for  the  mora  convenient  recovery  and  management  of  the  taxea ;  is  it  supposable  that 
then  could  be  any  conatitntional  obstacle  to  the  measure  ?  It  is  presumed  thst  there 
could  be  none.  It  is  certainly  a  mode  of  collection  which  it  would  be  in  the  dia- 
cretion  of  the  government  to  adopt,  though  the  circumstances  must  be  very  extra- 
ordinary that  would  induce  the  secretary  to  think  it  expedient.  8.  Suppose  a  new 
and  unexplored  branch  of  trade  ahould  present  itself  with  some  foreign  country. 
Suppose  it  waa  manifeat  that,  to  undertake  it  with  advantage,  required  a  union  of 
the  capitals  of  a  number  of  individuala,  and  that  those  iudividuals  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  embark  without  an  Incorporation,  aa  well  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  a 
private  partnenhip,  which  roakea  every  individual  liable  in  his  whole  estate  for  the 
debts  of  the  com|)any  to  their  utmost  extent,  aa  for  the  more  convenient  manage- 
ment of  the  business  |  what  reason  can  there  be  to  doubt  that  the  national  govern- 
ment would  have  a  constitutional  right  to  inatitute  and  incorporate  such  a  company  f 
None.  They  posaess  a  general  authority  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
Thia  ia  a  mean,  which  haa  been  practised  to  that  end  by  all  the  principal  commereial 
nationa  who  have  trading  companiea  to  thia  day  which  have  aubsisted  for  eenturiea. 
Why  may  not  the  United  Statea  eonaiitutionaUy  employ  the  meana  naual  in  other 
countries  for  attaining  the  ends  intrusted  to  them  f    A  power  to  make  all  needful 
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and  otherSy  that  it  extended  to  the  power  of  incorporations  gen- 
erally.   Some,  again,  allege  that  it  was  disagreed  to,  because  it 

rules  and  regulations  concerning  territorj  has  been  oonstmed  to  mean  a  power  to 
erect  a  government  A  power  to  regulate  trade  Is  a  power  to  make  all  needfnl 
mles  and  r^gnlations  concerning  trade.  Why  may  it  not,  then,  include  that  of  erect- 
ing a  trading  company  as  well  as  in  other  cases  to  erect  a  government  f 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  State  conventions,  who  have  proposed  amendments  in 
relation  to  this  point,  have  most,  if  not  all  of  ^them,  expressed  themselves  nearly 
thus :  Congress  shall  not  grant  monopolies,  nor  ered  anff  company  with  ezdnsive  advan- 
tages  of  commerce  I  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  their  sense  that  the  power 
to  erect  trading  companies,  or  corporations,  was  inherent  in  Congress,  and  olgecting 
to  it  no  further  than  as  to  the  grant  of  exdutive  privileges.  The  secretary  entertains 
all  the  doubts  which  prevail  concerning  the  utility  of  such  companies ;  but  he  cannot 
fashion  to  his  own  mind  a  reason  to  induce  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  constitutional 
authority  in  the  United  States  to  establish  them.  If  such  a  reason  were  demanded, 
none  could  be  given,  unless  it  were  this, — that  Congress  cannot  erect  a  corpora- 
tion ;  which  would  be  no  better  than  to  say,  they  cannot  do  it  because  they  cannot 
do  it.  First,  presuming  an  inability  without  reason,  and  then  assigning  that  inability 
as  the  cause  of  itselt  Illustrations  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  without  end. 
They  will,  however,  be  pursued  no  farther. 

"There  is  a  sort  of  evidence  on  this  point,  arising  from  an  aggregate  view  of  the 
Constitution,  which  is  of  no  inconsiderable  weight.  The  very  general  power  of  laying 
and  collecting  taxes  and  appropriating  their  proceeds ;  that  of  borrowing  money 
indefinitely ;  that  of  coining  money  and  regulating  foreign  coins ;  that  of  miJdng  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  property  of  the  United  States, » these 
powers  combined,  as  well  as  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing,  speak  strongly  this 
language :  that  it  is  the  manifest  design  and  scope  of  the  Constitution  to  vest  in 
Congress  all  the  powers  requisite  to  the  effectual  adminiitratbn  of  the  finances  of  the 
United  States.  As  far  as  concerns  this  object,  there  appears  to  be  no  parsimony  of 
power.  To  suppose,  then,  that  the  government  is  precluded  from  the  employment  of 
so  usual  and  so  important  an  instrument  for  the  administration  of  its  finances  as  that 
of  a  bank,  is  to  suppose  what  does  not  coincide  with  the  general  tenor  and  complex- 
ion of  the  Constitution,  and  what  is  not  agreeable  to  impressions  that  any  mere  spec- 
tator would  entertain  concerning  it  Little  less  than  a  prohibitory  clause  can 
destroy  the  strong  presumptions  which  result  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  gov- 
ernment Nothing  but  demonstration  should  exclude  the  idea  that  the  power 
exists. 

"  In  all  questions  of  thi»  nature,  the  practice  of  mankind  ought  to  have  great 
weight  against  the  theories  of  individuals.  The  fact,  for  instance,  that  all  the  princi- 
pal commercial  nations  have  made  use  of  trading  corporations  or  companies,  for  the 
purpose  of  external  commerce^  is  a  satisfactofy  proof  that  the  establishment  of  them  is 
an  incident  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  This  other  fact,  that  banks  are  a  usual 
engine  in  the  administration  of  national  finances,  and  an  ordinary  and  the  most 
effectual  instrument  of  loans,  and  one  which,  in  this  country,  has  been  found  essen- 
tial, pleads  strongly  against  the  supposition,  that  a  government  clothed  with  moet  of 
the  important  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  in  relation  to  its  revenues,  its  debt,  its 
credit,  its  defence,  its  trade,  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  ii  forbidden  to  make 
use  of  that  instrument  as  an  appendage  to  its  own  authority.  It  has  been  usual,  as 
an  auxiliary  test  of  constitutional  authority,  to  try  wheUier  it  abridges  any  pre* 
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was  thought  improper  to  vest  in  Oongress  a  power  of  erecting  cor- 
porations ;  others,  because  they  thought  it  unnecessary  to  specify 
the  power,  and  inexpedient  to  furnish  an  additional  topic  of  ob- 
jection to  the  Oonstitution.  In  this  state  of  the  matter,  no  infer- 
ence whatever  can  be  drawn  from  it.^  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  private  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
which  can  rarely  be  established  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  votes,  it 
is  certain  that  the  true  rule  of  interpretation  is,  to  ascertain  the 
public  and  just  intention  from  the  language  of  the  instrument  it- 
self, according  to  the  common  rules  applied  to  all  laws.  The  peo- 
ple who  adopted  the  Oonstitution  could  know  nothing  of  the  private 
intentions  of  the  framers.  They  adopted  it  upon  its  own  clear 
import,  upon  its  own  naked  text.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  a  law  to  efiFect  more  or  less  than  the  intention  of  the  persons 
who  framed  it ;  and  it  must  be  judged  of  by  its  words  and  sense, 
and  not  by  any  private  intentions  of  members  of  the  legislature.^ 

§  1269.  In  regard  to  the  faculties  of  the  bank,  if  Congress 
could  constitutionally  create  it,  they  might  confer  on  it  such  fac- 
ulties and  powers  as  were  fit  to  make  it  an  appropriate  means  for 
fiscal  operations.  They  had  a  right  to  adapt  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner to  its  end.  No  one  can  pretend  that  its  having  the  faculty  of 
holding  a  capital ;  of  lending  and  dealing  in  money;  of  issuing 
bank-notes;  of  receiving  deposits;  and  of  appointing  suitable 
officers  to  manage  its  affairs,  are  not  highly  useful  and  expedi- 
ent, and  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  a  bank.  They  are  just 
such  as  are  usually  granted  to  State  banks ;  and  just  such  as  give 
increased  facilities  to  all  its  operations.  To  say  that  the  bank 
might  have  gone  on  without  this  or  that  faculty  is  nothing.  Who, 
but  Oongress,  shall  say  how  few  or  how  many  it  shall  have,  if 
all  are  still  appropriate  to  it,  as  an  instrument  of  government, 

ezUting  right  of  any  State  or  any  IndiTiduaL  The  proposed  measure  will  stand  the 
most  severe  examination  on  this  point.  Each  State  may  stiU  erect  as  many  banks  aa 
it  pleases.    Every  individual  may  stiU  carry  on  the  banking  business  to  any  extent  ho 

plaiL»(^«.  Another  criterion  may  be  thii:  vhi^tber  the  institutioti  or  thing  has  a  more 
direct  rnUtloni  u  to  iU  imeA,  to  thi^  objects  of  the  renter  veil  {mweru  of  the  Stato  go?^ 
emuiotit  tb*n  to  those  of  the  povrer*  delegnted  by  thfi  United  Statea,  This  r\i\% 
iiiiJiMiilt  (i  hvi  preciiie  tbaii  the  former  ;  but  it  may  atill  attvt  as  some  guide.  Surely 
■  bftuk  hat  more  reference  to  the  object*  iutrustmi  to  the  naitoual  govern  t«ent  than  to 
tboiO  lelt  to  tho  ciin^  of  the  State  governmental  The  eominou  defence  in  daci^ ve  In 
thti  cotnpvriwn/*  —  1  Hamilton  a  Workft,  138  to  l&i, 

I  HitiUiton  on  lUuk,  1  Hamilton'i  Work%  127. 

I  Uatniltoo  oa  Bank^  1  Hamilton  a  Works^  1S7|  I2t* 
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and  may  make  it  more  convenient  and  more  useful  in  its  opera- 
tions? No  man  can  say  that  a  single  fi^ulty  in  any  national 
charter  is  useless,  or  irrelevant^  or  strictly  improper,  that  is  con- 
ducive to  its  end  as  a  national  instrument  Deprive  a  bank  of  its 
trade  and  business,  and  its  vital  principles  are  destroyed.  Its 
form  may  remain,  but  its  substance  is  gone.  All  the  powers 
given  to  the  bank  are  to  give  efficacy  to  its  functions  of  trade 
and  business.^ 

§  1270.  As  to  another  suggestion,  that  the  same  objects  might 
have  been  accomplished  through  the  State  banks,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  Oonstitution  of  any  in- 
tention to  create  a  dependence  on  the  States,  or  State  institu- 
tions, for  the  execution  of  its  great  powers.  Its  own  means  are 
adequate  to  its  end ;  and  on  those  means  it  was  expected  to  rely 
for  their  accomplishment  It  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  make 
the  powers  of  the  Constitution  wholly  dependent  on  State  institu"* 
tipna  But  if  State  banks  might  be  employed,  as  Congress  have 
a  choice  of  means,  they  had  a  right  to  choose  a  national  bank,  in 
preference  to  State  banks,  for  the  financial  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment' Proof  that  they  might  use  one  means  is  no  proof 
that  they  cannot  constitutionally  use  another  means. 

§  1271.  After  all,  the  subject  has  been  settled  repeatedly 
by  every  department  of  the  government^ — legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  The  States  have  acquiesced ;  and  a  majority  have 
constantly  sustained  the  power.  If  it  is  not  now  settled,  it  never 
can  be.  If  it  is  settled,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  re- 
argument,  whenever  any  person  may  choose  to  question  it' (a) 

1  Osbom  V.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat  B.  861»  862  to  865. 

•  M'Oalloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  424. 

•  See  4  EUiot'a  Del3ate^  216  to  229 ;  M*Otilloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  816 1 
Osbom  o.  Bank  of  United  Stotea,  9  Wheat  R.  788, 869  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp. 
888  to  289 ;  Sergeant  on  Ckmstitation,  oh.  28  [oh.  80] :  6  Marsh.  Wash.  App.  note  8. 

(a)  The  whole  sabject  was  nererthe-  ton's  Thirty  Tears*  View ;  Works  of  Hen- 
less  re-argned  over  and  orer  daring  the  ly  Clay }  Seren  Decades  of  the  Union,  by 
administration  of  President  Tyler,  who  Henry  A.  Wise;  Webster's  life,  by  Cur- 
lefosed  his  assent  to  bUb  for  the  estab-  tis,  II.  70-78.  The  establishment  of  the 
lishment  of  a  national  bank,  on  the  ground  existing  National  banking  system  in  1 868, 
of  want  of  power  for  the  pnrpoee.  See,  in  elicited  but  Uttle  discnssion  in  denial  of 
addition  to  the  debates  themselTes,'  Mr.  the  power. 
Benton's  Abridgment  of  Debates ;  Ben* 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


POWERS  OF  CONGRESS — ^INTERNAL  IMPROyEMENT& 


§  1272.  Another  question,  which  has  for  a  long  time 
agitated  the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  is,  as  to  the  author- 
ity of  Oongress  to  make  roads,  canals,  and  other  internal 
improvements. 

§  1278.    So  far  as  regards  the  right  to  appropriate  money  to 
internal  improvements  generally,  the  subject  has  already  passed 
under  review  in  considering  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes. 
The  doctrine  there  contended  for,  which  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  borne  out  by  the  actual  practice  of  the  government,  is, 
I  thatOongjesfif  may  appropriate  moneyy  not  only  to  clear^bgtnic- 
i  tions  to  navigable  rivers:  to  jippr^vft  Imrhnrft;  t^  hniia  break- 
|\ waters;  to  assist  navigation;  to  erect Jorta..  light-houses,  and 
Mpiflro ;  ftn^^  piirpoflffl  allied  to  some  of  the  enumerated 

I   po'^yers  f  but  mav  also  appropriate  it  in  aid  of  canalsy  roadsy  and 
i   other^in8titutionjB_of_^rimilft    natuTPi,  eTiating  under  State  au* 
*-  thorit^  The  only  limitations  upon  the  power  are  those  pre- 
scnBed  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  objects  shall 
y  be  for  the  common  defence,  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  Union. 
WThe  true  test  is,  whether  the  object  be  of  a  local  character,  and 
local  use;  or,  whether  it  be  of  general  benefit  to  the  States.^    If 
it  be  purely  local,  Oongress  cannot  constitutionally  appropriate 
money  for  the  object  I  But,  if  the  benefit^be  general,  it  matters 
not  whether  in  pointr  of  locality  it  be  in  one  State,  or  several; 
whether  it  be  of  large,  or  of  small  extent;  its  nature  and  char- 
acter determine  the  right,  and  Oongress  may  appropriate  money 
in  aid  of  it;  for  it  is  then,  in  a  just  sense,  for  the  general 
welfare. 


( 


1  HamUton's  Report  on  ICanafaetans,  1791,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  281,  282 ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  260,  251  (2d  ed.  pp.  267,  268) ;  Sergeant  on  Constitn* 
tiou,  ch.  28  [ch.  80J ;  President  Monroe's  Exposition  and  Message,  4th  May,  1822, 
pp.  88,  89. 
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§  1274.  But  it  has  been  contended^  that  the  Constitution  is 
not  confined  to  mere  appropriations  of  money ;  but  authorizes 
Congress  directly  to  undertake  and  carry  on  a  system  of,  internal 
improvements  for  the  general  welfare,  wherever  such  improve- 
ment^  fall  within  the  scope  of  any  of  the  enumerated  powers. 
Congress  may  not^  indeed,  engage  in  such  undertakings  merely  1 
because  they  are  internal  improvements,  for  the  general  welfare,  | 
unless  they  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  enumerated  powen^  The* 
distinction  between  this  power  and  the  power  of  appropriation 
is,  that  in  the  latter.  Congress  may  appropriate  to  any  purpose 
which  is  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare ;  but  in  the 
former,  they  can  engage  in  such  undertakings  only  as  are  means 
or  incidents  to  its  enumerated  powers^  ^Congress  may,  there-i 
fore,  authorize  the  making  of  a  canal,  as  incident  to  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  where  such  canal  may  facilitate  the  inter-l 
course  between  State  and  StateA  They  may  authorize  light- 
houses, piers,  buoys,  and  beacons  to  be  built  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  They  may  authorize  the  purchase  and  building  of 
custom-houses,  and  revenue  cutters,  and  public  warehouses,  as 
incidents  to  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes.  They  may  pur- 
chase places  for  public  uses;  and  erect  forts,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, navy-yards,  and  magazines,  as  incidents  to  the  power  to 
make  war. 

§  1276.  For  the  same  reason  Congress  may  authorize  the  lay- 
ing out  and  making  of  a  military  road,  and  acquire  a  right  over 
the  soil  for  such  purposes ;  and  as  incident  thereto  they  have  a 
power  to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  and  prevent  all  obstructions 
thereto.  But  in  these,  and  the  like  cases,  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  over  the  soil,  subject  only  to  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  excluded.  fC  As,  for  example,  in  case  of 
military  road ;  although  a  State  cannot  prevent  repairs  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  or  authorize  any  obstructions  of  the 
road,  its  general  jurisdiction  remains  untouched.  /It  may  punish^ 
all  crimes  committed  on  the  road;  and  it  retains,  in  other  re- 
spects, its  territorial  sovereignty  over  it  The  right  of  soil  may 
still  remain  in  the  State,  or  in  individuals,  and  the  right  to  the 
easement  only  in  the  national  government  There  is  a  great 
distinction  between  the  exercise  of  a  power,  excluding  altogether 
State  jurisdiction,  and  the  exercise  of  a  power,  which  leaves  the 
State  jurisdiction  generally  in  force,  and  yet  includes,  on  the 
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part  of  the  national  goyenunent,  a  power  to  preserve  what  it  has 
created.^ 

§  1276.  In  all  these,  and  other  .Qases,  in  which  the  power  of 
Oongress  is  asserted,  it  is  so  upon  the  general  grQ\md  of  its  being 
an  incidental  power;  and  the  course  of  reasoning,  by  which.it  is 
supported,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  relation  to 
other  cases  already  considered.  It  is,  for  instance,  admitted, 
that  Oongress  cannot  authorize  the  making  of  a  canal,  except  for 
some  purpose  of  commerce  among  the  States  or  for  some  other 
purpose  belonging  to  the  Union;  and  it  cannot  make  a  military 
road,  unless  it  be  necessary  and  proper  for  purposes  of  war.  To 
go  oyer  the  reasoning  at  large  would,  therefore,  be  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  ^hat  has  been  already  fully  expounded.' 
The  journal  of  the  conyention  is  not  supposed  to  furnish  any 
additional  lights  on  the  subject,  beyond  what  haye  been  already 
stated.' 

§  1277.  The  resistance  to  this  extended  reach  of  the  national 
powers  turns  also  upon  the  same  general  reasoning,  by  which  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  has  been  constantly  main^ 
tained.  It  is  said  that  such  a  power  is  not  among  those  enu* 
merated  in  the  Constitution;  nor  is  it  implied,  as  a  means  of 
executing  any  of  them.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  cannot 
Include  a  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  and  improve  the 
navigation  of  watercourses  in  order  to  facilitete,  promote,  and 
secure  such  commerce,  without  a  latitude  of  construction  depart* 
ing  from  the  ordinary  import  of  the  terms,  and  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  Constitution.^    The  liberal  interpretation 

1  See  1  Kent's  Oomm.  Lect.  12,  pp.  260,  251 ;  Sergeant  on  Conatitntion,  ch.  28  [ch. 
SO,  ed.  1880] ;  2  U.  a  Law  Journal,  April,  1826,  p.  251,  &o.  ;  8  EUiot'a  Debates,  809, 
810 ;  4  EUiot's  Debates,  244,  285,  279,  291,  858  ;  Webstei^s  Speeches,  pp.  892  to  897. 

•  See  M'OuUoch  p.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  U.  408, 407,  418  to  421 ;  WeUter's  Speeches, 
pp.  892  to  897 ;  4  EUiot's  Debates,  280. 

*  Jonmsl  of  Oonvsntlon,  pp.  260,  878. 

«  President  Kadiion's  Message,  8d  March,  1817 ;  4  EUiot's  Debatea,  280,  281 ; 
President  Monroe's  Message,  4th  May,  1822,  pp.  22  to  86  ;  President  Jackson'a  Mea* 
sage,  27th  May,  1880  ;  4  Elliot'a  Debatea,  888.  834,  886 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  12, 
pp.  250, 251 ;  4  ElUot's  Debates,  291,  292,  854,  856  ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  28 
joh.  80]  ;  4  Jefferson's  Oorresp.  421.  President  Monroe,  in  his  elaborate  Exposition 
accompanying  hia  Meassge  of  the  4th  of  May,  1822,  denies  the  independent  right  of 
Congress  to  construct  roads  and  canals ;  but  asserts  in  the  strongest  manner  their 
right  to  appnpriaU  money  to  such  oljects.  His  reasoning  for  the  latter  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  quite  irresUtible  in  favor  of  the  former.  See  the  message  ftom  page 
85  to  page  47.    One  short  passsge  may  be  quoted.    "Oood  roads  and  canab  will 
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has  been  very  uniformlj  asserted  by  Congress ;  the  strict  inter- 
pretation has  not  uniformly,  but  has  upon  several  important 
occasions  been  insisted  upon  by  the  executive.^  In  the  present 
state  of  the  controversy,  the  duty  of  forbearance  seems  inculcated 
upon  the  commentator ;  and  the  reader  must  decide  for  himself 
upon  his  own  views  of  the  subject 

§  1278.  Another  question  has  been  made,  how  far  Congress^ 
could  make  a  law  giving  to  the  United  States  a  preference  and 
priority  of  payment  of  their  debts,  in  cases  of  the  death,  or  in- 
solvency, or  bankruptcy  of  their  debtors,  out  of  their  estates.  It 
has  been  settled,  upon  deliberate  argument^  that  Congress  pos- 
sess such  a  constitutional  power.  It  is  a  necessary  and  proper 
power  to  carry  into  effect  tiie  other  powers  of  the  government 
The  government  is  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union ;  and  must  be 
authorized  to  use  the  means  which  appear  to  itself  most  eligible 
to  effect  that  object  It  may  purchase  and  remit  bills  for  this 
object;  and  it  may  take  all  those  precautions,  and  make  all  those 
regulations,  which  will  render  the  transmission  safe.  It  may, 
in  like  manner,  pass  all  laws  to  render  effectual  the  collection  of 
its  debts.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  right  of  priority,  that  it 
will  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  State  sovereignties  respiBct- 
ing  the  dignity  of  debts,  and  will  defeat  the  measures  which  they 
have  a  right  to  adopt  to  secure  themselves  against  delinquencies 
on  the  part  of  their  own  revenue  or  other  officers.  This  objec- 
tion, if  of  any  avail,  is  an  objection  to  the  powers  given  by  the 
Constitution.  The  mischief  suggested,  so  far  as.  it  can  really 
happen,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  on  all  subjects  to  which  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  extends.* 

§  1279.  It  is  under  the  same  implied  authority  that  the  United 
States  have  any  right  even  to  sue  in  their  own  .courts ;  for  an 

promote  many  very  important  national  pnrpoaea.  They  will  facilitate  the  operations 
of  war ;  the  movements  of  troops ;  the  transportation  of  cannon,  of  provisions  and 
every  warlike  store,  mnch  to  onr  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  enemy  in 
time  of  war.  Good  roads  wiU  fsdlitate  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and  thereby 
promote  the  pnrpoees  of  commerce  and  political  intelligence  among  the  people.  They 
will,  by  being  properly  directed  to  these  objects,  enhance  the  value  of  onr  vacant 
lands,  a  treasure  of  vast  resonroe  to  the  nation."  This  is  the  very  leaioning  by 
which  the  friends  of  the  general  power  support  its  constitutionality. 

1  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  421 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  IS,  pp.  250,  251. 

*  United  States  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  858;  Harrison  v.  Sterry,  5  Cranoh,  289 ;  1 
Kent'a  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  220  to  288. 
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express  power  is  nowhere  given  in  the  Constitution,  though  it  is 
clearly  implied  in  that  part  respecting  the  judicial  power.  And 
Congress  may  not  only  authorize  suits  to  be  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  name  of  any  artificial  person 
(such  as  the  postmaster-generaP),  or  natural  person  for  their 
benefit^  Indeed,  all  the  usual  incidents  appertaining  to  9^  perso- 
nal sovereign,  in  relation  to  contracts,  and  suing,  and  enforcing 
rights,  so  far  as  they  are  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
government)  belong  to  the  United  States,  as  they  do  to  other 
sovereigns.^  The  right  of  making  contracts  and  instituting 
suits  is  an  incident  to  the  general  right  of  sovereignty ;  and  the 
United  States,  being  a  body  politic,  may,  within  the  sphere  of 
the  constitutional  powers  confided  to  it,  and  through  Uio  instru- 
mentality of  the  proper  department  to  which  those  powers  are 
confided,  enter  into  contracts  not  prohibited  by  law,  and  appro- 
priate to  the  just  exercise  of  those  powers ;  and  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  them  by  suits  and  judicial  process.^ 

§  1280.  There  are  almost  innumerable  cases,  in  which  the 
auxiliary  and  implied  powers  belonging  to  Congress  have  been 
put  into  operation.  But  the  object  of  these  commentaries  is  rather 
to  take  notice  of  those  which  have  been  the  subject  of  animadver- 
sion, than  of  those  which  have  hitherto  escaped  reproof,  or  have 
been  silently  approved. 

§  1281.  Upon  the  ground  of  a  strict  interpretation,  some  ex- 
traordinary objections  have  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  the  government  The  very  first  act,  passed 
under  the  government,  which  regulated  the  time,  form,  and  n\an- 
ner  of  administering  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,' 
was  denied  to  be  constitutional.  But  the  objection  has  long 
since  been  abandoned.'  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  it  is  con- 
stitutional to  permit  the  secretaries  to  draft  bills  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  departments,  to  bo  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  their  consideration.  ^   It  has  been  doubted, 

1  Postmastor-General  v.  Early,  12  Wheat  R.  186. 

•  See  Dngan  v.  United  States,  8  Wheat  R.  178, 179 ;  United  States  v.  Boford,  8 
Peten's  R.  12,  80 ;  United  States  v.  Tingey,  5  Peten's  R.  116, 127, 128. 

•  Cox  V.  United  States,  8  Peten's  R.  172. 

«  United  States  v.  Tingey,  5  Peteis's  R.  115,  128. 

•  Act  of  Ist  June,  1789,  ch.  1. 

•  i  Elliot's  Deb.  189,  140, 141 ;  1  Lloyd's  Deb.  218  to  225.     i 
-     '  i  Elliot's  Debates,  288,  289,  240. 
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whether  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  lay,  regulate,  and 
revoke  embargoes  was  constitutionaL^  It  has  been  doubted, 
whether  Congress  have  authority  to  establish  a  military  acad- 
emy.^ But  these  objections  have  been  silently,  or  practically 
abandoned. 

1  4  EUiot't  Debfttes,  840.    S«e  Id.  265.  •  4  Jefferaon't  Comsp.  490. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL  ' 

POWEBS    OF    00NGRB8B  —  PUBGHASBB     OF     FOREIGN     TEBRTTOBT  — 

EMBABG0E8. 

§  1282.  But  the  most  remarkable  powers,  which  have  been 
exercised  by  the  govenunent,  as  auxiliary  and  implied  powers, 
and  which,  if  any,  go  to  the  utmost  verge  of  liberal  construc- 
tion, are  the  laying  of  an  unlimited  embargo  in  1807,  and  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1808,  and  its  subsequent  admission  into 
the  Union,  as  a  State.  These  measures  were  brought  forward, 
and  supported  and  carried,  by  the  known  and  avowed  friends 
of  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution;  and  they  were 
justified  at  the  time,  and  can  be  now  justified  only  upon  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  support  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution«  The  subject  has  been  already  hinted  at;  but  it  de- 
serves a  more  deliberate  review. 

§  1288.  In  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana:  The  treaty 
of  1808  contains  a  cession  of  the  whole  of  that  vast  territory  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  for  a  sum  exceeding  eleven  millions 
of  dollars.  There  is  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  admitted,  as  soon  as 
possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  Constitution, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1284«  It  is  obvious,  that  the  treaty  embraced  several  very 
important  questions,  each  of  them,  upon  the  grounds  of  a  strict 
construction,  full  of  difficulty  and  delicacy.  In  the  first  place, 
had  the  United  States  a  constitutional  authority  to  accept  the 
cession  and  pay  for  it  7  In  the  next  place,  if  they  had,  was  the 
stipulation  for  the  admission  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  Union, 
as  a  State,  constitutional,  or  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
give  it  effect? 

§  1285.   There  is  no  pretence  that  the  purchase  or  cession  of 

»  Art.  8. 
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any  foreign  territory  is  within  any  of  the  powers  expressly  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution.  It  is  nowhere  in  that  instrument 
said,  that  Congress,  or  any  other  department  of  the  national  gov* 
emmenty  shall  have  a  right  to  purchase  or  accept  of  any  cession 
of  foreign  territory.  The  power  itself,  it  has  been  said,  could 
scarcely  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  it. 
It  is,  in  its  own  nature,  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  susceptible 
of  abuse,  in  its  actual  application,  and  as  likely  as  any  which 
could  be  imagined  to  load  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  If  Con- 
gress have  the  power,  it  may  unite  any  foreign  territory  whatso- 
ever to  our  own,  however  distant,  however  populous,  and  however 
powerful.  Under  the  form  of  a  cession^  we  may  become  united 
to  a  more  powerful  neighbor  or  rival,  and  be  involved  in  Euro- 
pean or  otlier  foreign  interests  and  contests  to  an  interminable 
extent  And  if  there  may  be  a  stipulation  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  States  into  the  Union,  the  whole  balance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  destroyed,  and  the  old  States  sunk  into  utter  insig- 
nificance. It  is  incredible  that  it  should  have  been  contemplated 
that  any  such  overwhelming  authority  should  be  confided  to  the 
national  government  with  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  old 
States.  If  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  unforefieen,  and  llie  result  of  a 
sovereignty  intended  to  be  limited,  and  yet  not  sufficiently 
guarded.  The  very  case  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  doctrine.  It  admits,  by  consequence,  into 
the  Union  an  immense  territory,  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than 
that  of  all  the  United  States  under  the  peace  of  1788.  In  the 
natural  progress  of  events,  it  must,  within  a  short  period,  change 
the  whole  balance  of  power  in  the  Union,  and  transfer  to  the 
west  all  the  important  attributes  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole. 
If,  as  is  well  known^  one  of  the  strong  objections  urged  against 
the  Constitution  was,  that  the  original  territory  of  the  United 
States  was  too  large  for  a  national  government,  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  it  could  have  been  within  the  intention  of  the  people 
that  any  additions  of  foreign  territory  should  be  made,  which 
should  thus  double  every  danger  from  this  source.  The  treaty- 
making  power  must  be  construed  as  confined  to  objects  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution.  And,  although  Congress  have  au- 
thority to  admit  new  States  into  the  firm,  yet  it  is  demonstrable 
that  this  clause  had  sole  reference  to  the  territory  then  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  designed  for  the  admission  of  the 
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States  which,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  were  contemplated 
to  be  formed  within  its  old  boundaries.  In  regard  to  the  appro- 
priation of  money,  for  the  purposes  of  the  cession,  the  case  is 
still  stronger.  If  no  appropriation  of  money  can  be  made,  except 
for  cases  within  the  enumerated  powers  (and  this  clearly  is  not 
one),  how  can  the  enormous  sum  of  eleven  millions  be  justified 
for  this  object?  If  it  be  said  that  it  will  be  ^^for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare ''  to  purchase  the  territory,  how  is 
this  reconcilable  with  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  ? 
If  Congress  can  appropriate  money  for  one  object,  because  it  is 
deemed  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  why  may 
they  not  appropriate  it  for  all  objects  of  the  same  sort  ?  If  the 
territory  can  be  purchased,  it  must  be  governed;  and  a  territo- 
rial government  must  be  created.  But  where  can  Congress  find 
authority  in  the  Constitution  to  erect  a  territorial  government, 
since  it  does  not  possess  the  power  to  erect  corporations  1\^j 

§  1286.  Such  were  the  objections  which  have  been  and  in  fact 
may  be,  urged  against  the  cession,  and  the  appropriations  made 
to  carry  thb  treaty  into  effect  The  friends  of  the  measure  were 
driven  to  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  right  to  acquire 
territory  was  incident  to  national  sovereignty;  that  it  was  a  re- 
sulting power,  growing  necessarily  out  of  the  aggregate  powers 
confided  by  the  federal  Constitution ;  that  the  appropriation  might 
justly  be  vindicated  upon  this  ground,  and  also  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  In 
short,  there  is  no  possibility  of  defending  the  constitutionality 
of  this  measure,  but  upon  the  principles  of  the  liberal  construc- 
tion which  has  been,  upon  other  occasions,  so  earnestly  resisted.^ 

1  See  the  Debates  in  1808,  on  the  Lonisiana  Treaty,  printed  by  T.  &  0.  Palmer, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1804,  and  4  Elliot's  Debates,  257  to  260.  The  objections  were 
not  taken  merely  by  persons  who  were  at  that  time  in  opposition  to  the  national 
administration.  President  Jefferson  himself  (under  whose  auspices  the  treaty  was 
made)  was  of  opinion  that  the  measure  wss  unconstitutional,  and  required  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  to  justify  it  He  accordingly  urged  his  friends  strenuously 
to  that  course  ;  at  the  same  time  he  added,  "  that  it  will  be  desirable  for  Congress  to 
do  what  is  necessary  in  tilmoe:"  "whaterer  Congress  shall  think  necessary  to  do 
should  be  done  with  ss  litOe  debate  ae  poenble,  and  pariieularly  §o  far  ae  retpeeU  the 
eonelitutional  difficuUy."  "I  confess^  then,  I  think  it  Important,  in  the  present  case, 
to  set  an  example  against  Iroad  construction,  by  appealing  for  new  power  to  the 
people.  If,  howeyer,  our  friends  shall  think  differently,  certainly  I  shall  acquiesce 
¥rith  satisfaction ;  confiding^  that  the  good  sense  of  our  country  will  correct  the  ctU 
of  construction  when  it  shall  produce  ill  effecta."    What  a  latitude  of  interpretation 
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§  1287.  As  an  incidental  power,  the  constitational  right  of 
the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  would  seem  so  naturally 
to  flow  from  the  Bovereigntj  confided  to  it,  as  not  to  admit  of 
very  serious  question.  The  Constitution  confers  on  .the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  the  power  of  making  war  and  of  making  trea- 
ties ;  and  it  seems,  consequently,  to  possess  the  power  of  acquir- 
ing territory,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty.^  If  the  cession  be  by  \ 
treaty,  the  terms  of  that  treaty  must  be  obligatory,  for  it  is  the  ^ 
law  of  the  land.  And  if  it  stipulates  for  the  enjoyment  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  territory  into 
the  Union,  as  a  State,  these  stipulations  must  be  equally  obliga- 
tory. They  are  within  the  scope  of  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  government,  which  has  the  right  to  acquire  territory,  to 
make  treaties,  and  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union.' (a) 

§1288.  The  more  recent  acquisition  of  Florida,  which  has 
been  universally  approved,  or  acquiesced  in,  by  all  the  States, 

is  this !  The  Constitution  may  be  overleaped,  and  a  broad  oonstniction  adopted  for 
fayorite  measures,  and  resistance  is  to  be  made  to  snch  a  oonstniction  only  when  it 
shall  produce  ill  efiects  !  His  letter  to  Dr.  Sibley  (in  June,  1808),  recently  published, 
is  decisive,  that  he  thought  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  necessary.  Yet  he 
did  not  hedtate  without  such  amendment  to  gire  effect  to  every  measure  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  effect  during  his  administration.  See  4  Jeffenon*s  Corresp.  pp.  1,  2,  8  ; 
Letter  to  Dr.  Sibley,  and  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams's  Letter  to  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson,  July 
11,  1882. 

1  Amer.  Insur  Co.  v.  anter,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  611,  642 ;  Id.  617,  note,  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson's  Opinion. 

>  In  the  celebrated  Hartford  Convention,  in  January,  1816,  a  proposition  was 
made  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  new  States  into 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  In  the 
accompanyiug  report  there  is  a  strong,  though  indirect,  denial  of  the  power  to  admit 
new  States  without  th€  original  limiU  of  the  United  SUtes. 

{a)  The  protest  against  the  acquisition  Quincy,  a  member  for  Massachusetts,  used 
of  Louisiana  wns  very  earnest  in  some  that  famous  expression  which  subjected 
quarters.  The  legislature  of  Masnachu-  him  to  so  much  obloquy  :  "  It  is  my  de- 
setts  resolved  "that  the  annexation  of  liberate  opinion  that  if  this  bill  passes, 
Louisiana  to  the  Union  tmnscends  the  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dis- 
constitutional  power  of  the  government  solved  ;  that  the  States  which  compose  it 
of  the  United  States.  It  forms  a  new  are  free  from  their  moral  obligation,  and 
Confederacy  to  which  the  States  united  that,  as  it  will  -be  the  right  of  all,  so  it 
by  the  former  compact  are  not  bound  to  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  definitely  to 
adhere."  And  afterwards,  when  a  bill  prepare  for  sepantion,  amicably  if  they 
was  pending  in  Congress  for  the  admis-  can,  vioUntly  if  they  must.**  ^  Life  of 
sion  of  Louisiana  as  a  State,  in  accordance  Quincy,  p.  206  :  Tyler's  Memoir  of  Chief 
with  the  terms  of  the  cession,  Mr.  Josiah  Justice  Taney,  888.    C. 
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can  be  maintained  only  on  the  same  principles,  and  famishes  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment  require  a  liberal  construction  to  effect  their  objects,  and 
that  a  narrow  Interpretation  of  their  powers,  however  it  may  suit 
the  views  of  speculative  philosophers  or  the  accidental  interests 
of  political  parties,  is  incompatible  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  State,  and  subversive  of  the  great  ends  of  all  government, 
— the  safety  and  independence  of  the  people.  .««^ 

§  1289.  The  other  instance  of  an  extraordinary  application  of 
the  implied  powers  of  the  government,  above  alluded  to,  is  the 
embargo  laid  in  the  year  1807,  by  the  special  recommendation  of 
President  Jefferson.  It  was  avowedly  recommended,  as 'a  meas- 
ure of  safety  for  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  our  merchandise 
from  the  then  threatening  dangers  from  the  belligerents  of  Eu- 
rope;^ and  it  was  explicitly  stated  ^^  to  be  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion called  for  by  the  occasion;"  and  ^^ neither  hostile  in  its 
character,  nor  as  justifying,  or  inciting,  or  leading  to  hostility 
with  any  nation  whatever. ''*  It  was  in  no  sense,  then,  a  war 
measure.  If  it  could  be  classed  at  all,  as  flowing  from,  or  as  an 
incident  to,  any.  of  the  enumerated  powers,  it  was  that  of  regulat- 
ing commerce.  In  its  terms,  the  act  provided,  that  an  embargo 
be,  and  hereby  is,  laid  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports,  or 
within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  &c.,  bound 
to  any  foreign  port  or  place.'  It  was  in  its  terms  unlimited  in 
duration;  and  could  be  removed  only  by  a  subsequent  act  of 
Congress,  having  the  assent  of  all  the  constitutional  branches  of 
the  legislature.*  — 

§  1290.  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt,  that  the  laying  of  an 
embargo,  suspending  commerce  for  a  limited  period,  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  question  of  difTiculty  was, 
whether  Congress,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  could  constitutionally  suspend  and  interdict  it 
wholly  for  an  unlimited  period,  that  is,  by  a  permanent  act,  hav- 
ing no  limitation  as  to  duration,  either  of  the  act,  or  of  the 

A  6  Wait'f  SUto  Papers,  67. 

>  7  Wait's  SUte  Papers,  25,  Mr.  Madison's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pinkney ;  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden,'9  Wheat.  R.  191,  192, 198. 

*  Act  22d  December,  1807,  ch.  5. 

^  In  point  of  fact,  it  remained  in  force  until  the  28th  of  June,  1809,  being  repealed 
hf  an  act  passed  on  the  first  of  March,  1809,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Congrvss,  which  terminated  on  the  28th  of  June»  1809. 
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embarga  It  was  most  seriously  controverted,  and  its  constita- 
tionality  denied  in  the  eastern  States  of  the  Union,  during  its 
existence,  (a)  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  judiciary  upon  the 
question ;  and  it  having  been  settled  to  be  constitutional  by  that 
department  of  the  government,  the  decision  was  acquiesced  in, 
though  the  measure  bore  with  almost  unexampled  severity  upon 
the  eastern  States;  and  its  ruinous  effects  can  still  be  traced 
along  their  extensive  seaboard.  The  argument  was,  that  the 
power  to  regulate  did  not  include  the  power  to  annihilate  com- 
merce, by  interdicting  it  permanently  and  entirely  with  foreign 
nations.  The  decision  was,  that  the  power  of  Congress  was  sov- 
ereign, relative  to  commercial  intercourse,  qualified  by  the  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
Non-intercourse  and  embargo  laws  are  within  the  range  of  legis- 
lative discretion ;  and  if  Congress  have  the  power,  for  purposes 
of  safety,  of  preparation,  or  counteraction,  to  suspend  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  they  are  not  limited,  as  to 
the  duration,  any  more  than  as  to  the  manner  and  extent  of  the 


measure. 


1 


§  1291.  That  this  measure  went  to  the  utmost  verge  of  consti- 
tutional power,  and  especially  of  implied  power,  has  never  been 
denied.  That  it  could  not  be  justified  by  any  but  the  most  lib- 
eral construction  of  the  Constitution,  is  equally  undeniable.  It 
was  the  favorite  measure  of  those  who  were  generally  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  strictest  construction.  It  was  sustained  by  the 
people  from  a  belief,  that  it  was  promotive  of  the  interests,  and 
important  to  the  safety  of  the  Union. 

§  1292.  At  the  present  day,  few  statesmen  are  to  be  found, 
who  seriously  contest  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  respecting 
either  the  embargo,  or  the  purchase  and  admission  of  Louisiana 
into  the  Union.  The  general  voice  of  the  nation  has  sustained 
and  supported  them.  Why,  then,  should  not  that  general  voice 
be  equally  respected  in  relation  to  other  measures  of  vast  public 
importance,  and  by  many  deemed  of  still  more  vital  interest  to 
the  country,  such  as  the  tariff  laws,  and  the  national  bank  char- 

1  United  States  v.  The  Brig  William,  2  HalVt  Law  Journal,  256  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect  19,  p.  405 ;  Sergeant  on  Const  Law,  ch.  28  (ch.  80)  ;  Gibbons  o.  Ogden,  9 
Wheat  R.  1,  191  to  198. 

(a)  Webster's  Works,  III.  826  to  829 ;  Beminisoenees  of  Samuel  Dexter,  by 
"Sigma,"  59  to  61. 
VOL.  II.  — 12 
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ter?  Can  any  measures  furnish  a  more  instructive  lesson,  or,  a 
more  salutary  admonition,  in  the  whole  history  of  parties,  at 
once  to  moderate  our  zeal  and  awaken  our  vigilance,  than  those 
which  stand  upon  principles  repudiated  at  one  time  upon  consti- 
tutional  scruples,  and  solemnly  adopted  at  another  time,  to  sub- 
serve a  present  good,  or  foster  the  particular  policy  of  an 
administration  ?  While  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  should 
be  preserved  with  a  most  guarded  caution,  and  a  most  sacred  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  States,  it  is  at  once  the  dictate  of  wis- 
dom and  enlightened  patriotism  to  avoid  that  narrowness  of 
interpretation,  which  would  dry  up  all  its  vital  powers,  or  com- 
pel the  government  (as  was  done  under  the  confederation)  to 
break  down  all  constitutional  barriers,  and  trust  for  its  vindica- 
tion to  the  people,  upon  the  dangerous  political  maxim,  that  the 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law  (salus  populi  tuprema  lex) ; 
a  maxim,  which  might  be  used  to  justify  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  o^  any  other  usurpation..^ 

§  1298.  There  remain  one  or  two  other  measures,  of  a  politi- 
cal nature,  whose  constitutionality  has  been  denied;  but  which, 
being'  of  a  transient  character,  have  left  no  permanent  traces 
in  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  Reference  is 
here  made  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  passed  in  1798,  both 
of  which  were  limited  to  a  short  duration,  and  expired  by  their 
own  limitation.'  One  (the  alien  act)  authorized  the  President  to 
order  out  of  the  country  such  aliens  as  he  should  deem  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  or  should  have  rca* 

^  Mr.  Jeffenon,  on  many  occasions,  was  not  slow  to  propose  or  Justify  measures  of 
a  very  strong  character ;  and  sncb  as  proceeded  altogether  upon  the  ground  of  implied 
powers.  Thus,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Crawford,  on  20th  of  June,  1816,  he  deliberately 
proposed,  with  a  view  to  enable  us  in  future  to  meet  any  war,  to  adopt  "  the  report 
of  the  then  secretary  of  the  war  department,  for  placing  Che  force  of  the  nation  ai 
^eetual  command,*'  and  to  "  insure  resources  for  money  by  the  suppression  of  all  paper 
circulation  during  peace,  and  licensing  that  of  the  nation  alone  during  war.**  4  Joifor- 
son's  Corresp.  285.  Whence  are  these  vast  powers  derived  ?  The  latter  would  amount 
to  a  direct  prohibition  of  the  circulation  of  any  bank-notes  of  the  State  banks  ;  and, 
in  fact,  would  amount  to  a  auppression  of  the  ma<it  effective  powers  of  the  State 
banks,  (a) 

•  Act  of  26th  of  June,  1798,  ch.  76  ;  Act  of  14th  of  July,  1798,  ch.  91  ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  part  1,  note  G,  pp.  11  to  80. 

(a)  Yet  this  is  precisely  whait  is  done      sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Yeaae 
in  effect  by  the  existing  National  Cur-      Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  WaU.  688. 
rency  Act,  the  power  to  do  which  was 
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sonable  grounds  to  suspect  to  be  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or 
secret  machinations  against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
under  severe  penalties  for  disobedience.  The  other  declared  it  a 
public  crime,  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any 
persons  unlawfully  to  combine,  and  conspire  together,  with  intent 
to  oppose  any  measure  or  measures  of  the  United  States,  &c. ;  or, 
with  such  intent,  to  counsel,  advise,  or  attempt  to  procure  any 
insurrection,  unlawful  assembly,  or  combination;  or  to  write, 
print,  utter,  or  publish,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  Ac,  or 
willingly  to  assist  in  writing,  Ac,  any  false,  scandalous,  and 
malicious  writing  or  writings  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  either  house  of  Congress,  or  the  President, 
with  intent  to  defame  them,  or  to  bring  them  into  contempt,  or 
disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them  the  hatred  of  the  people,  or 
to  stir  up  sedition;  or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combination  for 
opposing  or  resisting  any  law,  or  any  lawful  act  of  the  President; 
or  to  resist,  oppose,  or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act:  or  to  aid, 
encourage,  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nations 
against  the  United  States.  It  provided,  however,  that  the  truth 
of  the  writing  or  libel  might  be  given  in  evidence;  and  that 
the  jury  who  tried  the  cause  should  have  a  right  to  determine  the 
law  and  the  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other 
cases.  ^ 

§  1294.  The  constitutionality  of  both  the  acts  was  assailed 
with  great  earnestness  and  ability  at  the  time,  and  was  defended 
with  equal  masculine  vigor.  The  ground  of  the  advocates,  in 
favor  of  these  laws,  was,  that  they  resulted  from  the  right  and 
duty  in  the  government  of  self-preservation,  and  the  like  duty 
and  protection  of  lis  functionaries  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  official  duties.  They  were  impugned,  as  not  conformable 
to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution;  and  as  inconsistent 
in  their  principles  with  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  The  alien  act  was  denounced,  as  exercising  a  power 
not  delegated  by  the  Constitution;  as  uniting  legislative  and 
judicial  functions  with  that  of  the  executive;  and,  by  this  union, 
as  subverting  the  general  principles  of  free  government,  and  the 
particular  organization  and  positive  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  added  that  the  sedition  act  was  open  to  the  same 
objection,  and  was  expressly  fprbidden  by  one  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  on  which  there  will  be  occasion  here^ 
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after  to  comment.^  At  present  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
present  more  than  this  general  outline,  as  the  measures  are  not 
likely  to  be  renewed;  and  as  the  doctrines,  on  which  they  are 
maintained  and  denounced,  are  not  materially  different  from 
those  which  have  been  already  considered^ 

1  The  Alien  and  Sedition  acts  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ViTginia  Besoln- 
tions  of  December,  1798,  and  of  the  elaborate  vindication  of  them,  in  the  celebrated 
Report  of  the  7th  of  January,  1800.  The  learned  reader  will  there  find  an  ample 
exposition  of  the  whole  constitutional  objections.  See,  also,  4  Jefferson's  Corre- 
spondence, 28,  27.  The  reasoning  on  the  other  side  may  be  found  in  the  Debates  in 
Congress,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  these  acts.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that 
there  is  no  authentic  coUection  of  all  the  debates  in  Congress,  in  a  form  like  that  of 
the  ParliamenUry  Debates.  See,  also,  4  EUiot's  Deb.  251,  262 ;  Debutes  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, in  1802,  Mr.  Bayard's  Siieech,  pp.  871,  872  ;  Addison's  Chaiges  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  No.  25,  p.  270  ;  Id.  No.  26,  p.  289.  These  chaiges  are  commonly  bound  with 
Addison's  Reports.  See,  also,  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  296  to  800 ;  Id.  Part  2,  App. 
note  6,  pp.  11  to  86  ;  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
25th  February,  1799,  and  Resolve  of  Kentucky,  of  1798,  and  Resolve  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  9th  and  18th  of  February,  1799,  on  the  same  subject 

*  Mr.  Vice-President  Calhoun,  in  his  Letter  of  the  28th  of  August,  1882,  to  Gov. 
Hamilton,  nses  the  following  language  ;  "  From  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  we 
have  hod  but  one  continued  agitation  of  constitutional  questions,  embracing  some  of 
the  most  important  powers  exorcised  by  the  government ;  and  yot,  in  spite  of  all  the 
ability  and  force  of  aigument  displayed  in  the  various  discussions,  backed  by  the 
high  authority  claimed  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  ac^ust  such  controversies,  not  a 
single  constitutional  question  of  a  political  character,  which  has  ever  been  agitated 
during  this  long  period,  has  been  settled  in  the  public  opinion,  except  that  of  the 
unconetitutianality  of  the  Alien  and  SeditiOH  lavfe ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  that  was 
settled  against  the  decisMn  of  the  Supreme  Court*  Now,  in  the  first  place, the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  never  came  before  the  Suiireme  Court  for 
decision  ;  and,  consequently,  never  was  decided  by  that  court  In  the  next  place, 
what  is  meant  by  puMie  opinion  deciding  constitutional  questions  t  What  public 
opinion  f  Where  and  at  what  time  delivered  t  It  is  notorious  that  some  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  and  jurists  of  America,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  these  acts,  and 
ever  since,  have  maintained  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws.  They  were  upheld, 
as  constitutional,  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  able  State  legislatures  in  the 
Union  in  deliberate  resolutions  affirming  their  constitutionality.  Nay,  more ;  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  controversy  engaged  the  public  mind 
meet  earnestly  upon  the  subject,  there  was  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  as  great  a  weight 
of  judicial  and  professional  talent,  learning,  and  patriotism,  enlisted  in  their  favor,  as 
there  ever  has  been  against  them.  If,  by  being  settled  by  public  opinion,  is  meant 
that  all  the  people  of  America  were  united  in  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  cannot  be  admitted,  though  its  sincerity  will  not  be  questioned. 
It  is  one  thing  to  believe  a  doctrine  universally  admitted,  because  we  ourselves 
think  it  clear ;  and  quite  another  thing  to  establish  the  fact*  The  Sedition  and  Alien 
laws  were  generally  deemed  Inexpedient,  and  therefore  any  allusion  to  them  now 
rarely  occurs,  except  in  political  discussions,  when  they  are  introduced  to  add  odium 
to  the  party  by  which  they  were  adopted.     But  the  most  serious  doubts  may  be 
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entertained  whether,  even  in  the  present  day,  a  majority  of  conatitational  lawyers^ 
or  of  judicial  opinions,  deliberately  hold  them  to  be  nnoonstitational. 

If  public  opinion  ia  to  decide  conatitational  qnestiona,  instead  of  the  public  func- 
tionariea  of  the  government,  in  their  deliberate  disciiasiona  and  judgments  (a  course 
quite  novel  in  the  annala  of  juriBprudence),  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  mode 
of  ascertaining  it  in  a  satiafactory  and  oonclusive  form  ;  and  some  uniform  teat  of  it, 
independent  of  mere  private  conjectures.  No  such  mode  has,  as  yet,  been  provided 
in  the  Constitution.  And  perhaps  it  will  be  found,  upon  due  inquiry,  that  different 
opinions  prevail  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  sulgect,  in  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  west.  If  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  (as  it  is  more  than  hinted) 
have  not,  even  njion  the  most  deliberate /uruftoi/  arguments,  been  satisfactory,  can  it 
1)0  exptH^ted  that  papular  aigumonts  will  be  more  so  t  It  is  said,  that  not  a  single 
constitutional  question,  except  that  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  has  ever  been 
settled.  If,  by  this,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  all  minds  have  not  acquiesced  in 
the  decisions,  the  statement  must  be  admitted  to  be  correct^  And  such  must,  under 
such  a  postulate,  be  forever  the  case  with  all  conatitational  questions.  It  is  utterly 
hopeless  in  any  way  to  satisfy  all  minda  upon  such  a  subject.  But  if  it  be  meant  that 
these  decisions  have  not  been  approved,  or  acquiesced  in,  by  a  migority  of  the 
Union,  as  correct  exiraeitions  of  the  Constitution,  that  is  a  statement  which  remains 
to  be  proved,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  taken  for  granted.  In  truth,  it  is  obvious 
that,  so  long  as  statesmen  deny  that  any  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  oonclusive 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  wholly  impoesible  that  any  conatita- 
tional question  should  ever,  in  their  view,  be  settled.  It  may  always  be  controverted ; 
and,  if  so,  it  will  always  be  controverted  by  some  persons.  Human  nature  never  yet 
presented  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  all  minds  sgreeing  in  all  things  ;  nay,  not  in 
all  truths,  moral,  political,  civil,  or  religions.  Will  the  case  be  better,  when  twenty- 
four  dilTeront  States  are  to  settle  such  questions  as  they  may  pleoae,  trom  day  to  day 
or  year  to  year,  —  holding  one  opinion  at  one  time  and  another  at  another  f  If  con- 
atitational questions  are  never  to  be  deemed  settled  while  any  persons  shall  be  found 
to  avow  a  doubt,  what  is  to  become  of  any  government,  national  or  State  f  Did  any 
statesman  over  conceive  the  project  of  a  constitution  of  government  for  a  nation  or 
State,  every  one  of  whoee  powers  and  operationa  should  be  liable  to  be  suspended  at 
the  will  of  any  one  who  should  doubt  their  constitutionality  f  Is  a  constitution  of 
government  made  only  as  a  text,  about  which  casuistry  and  ingenuity  may  frame 
endless  doubts  and  endless  questions  T  Or  is  it  made  as  a  fixed  system,  to  guide,  to 
cheer,  to  support,  and  to  protect  the  people  f  Is  there  any  gain  to  rational  liberty, 
by  perpetuating  doctrines  which  leave  obedience  an  affoir  of  mere  choice  or  specula- 
tion, now  and  forever  ?  (a) 

(a)  The  Alien  and  Sedition  acts  were,  them  in  so  doing.    The  Sedition  act  was 

beyond  all  question,  condemned  by  public  clearly  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic, 

sentiment,  but  that  the  condemnation,  in  and,  as  the  prosecutions  under  it  showed, 

the  minds  of  any  considerable  number  of  was  susceptible  of  being  used  for  the  pur- 

the  people,  is  placed  on  the  ground  of  poees  of  oppression  and  terrorism ;  and 

want  of  constitutional  power  is  by  no  these  facts  afford  reason  abundant  for  its 

meana  clear.    There   are    many   things  condemnation.    It  was  far  from  being  as 

plainly  within  its  constitutional  compe-  questionable  in  point  of  constitutional 

tence  which  a  prudent  government  would  authority  as  some  other  acts  which  have 

never  vontare  to  do  even  if  to  disposed  ;  boon  adopted  from  a  sappooed  noceaslty, 

because  of  a  moral  certainty  that  the  and  enforced  almost  without  oljection  in 

temper  of  the  people  would  not  rastain  troublous  times.    C. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

POWER  OF  CONGBESS  TO  PUNISH  TREASON. 

§  1295.  And  hero,  in  the  order  of  the  Constitution,  termi- 
nates the  section,  which  enumerates  the  powers  of  Congress. 
Tliere  are,  however,  other  clauses,  detached  from  their  i)roi)or 
connection,  which  embrace  other  powers  delegated  to  Congress, 
and  which,  for  no  apparent  reason,  have  been  so  detached.  As 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  bring  the  whole  in  review  at  once, 
it  is  propdsed  (though  it  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  method 
of  this  work)  to  submit  them  in  this  place  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reader. 

§  1296.  The  third  section  of  the  third  article  gives  a  constitu* 
tional  definition  of  the  crime  of  treason  (which  will  be  reserved 
for  a  separate  examination),  and  then  provides:  ^The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason ;  but  no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted." 

§  1297.  The  propriety  of  investing  the  national  government 
with  authority  to  punish  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United 
States  could  never  become  a  question  with  any  persons  who 
deemed  the  national  government  worthy  of  creation,  or  preserva- 
tion. If  the  power  had  not  been  expressly  granted,  it  must  have 
been  implied,  unless  all  the  powers  of  the  national  government 
might  be  put  at  defiance,  and  prostrated  with  impunity.  Two 
motives,  probably,  concurred  in  introducing  it,  as  an  express 
power.  One  was,  not  to  leave  it  open  to  implication,  whether 
it  was  to  be  exclusively  punishable  with  death  according  to  the 
known  rule  of  the  common  law,  and  with  the  barbarous  accom- 
paniments pointed  out  by  it;  but  to  confide  the  punishment  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress.  The  other  was  to  impose  some  limi- 
tation upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  punishment,  so  that  it 
should  not  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  beyond  the  life 
of  the  offender. 
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§  1298.  The  punishment  of  high  treason  by  the  common  law, 
as  stated  bj  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,^  is  as  follows:  1.  That  the 
offender  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  and  not  be  carried  or  walk, 
though  usually  (by  connivance  at  length  ripened  into  law)  a  sledge 
or  hurdle  is  allowed,  to  preserve  the  offender  from  the  extreme 
torment  of  being  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement  2.  That 
he  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  cut  down  alive.  8,  That  his 
entrails  be  taken  out  and  burned  while  he  is  yet  alive.  4.  That 
his  head  be  cut  off.  6.  That  his  body  be  divided  into  four  parts. 
6.  That  his  head  and  quarters  be  at  the  king's  disposal.  These 
refinements  in  cruelty  (which,  if  now  practised,  would  bo  dis- 
graceful to  the  character  of  the  age)  were,  in  former  times,  lit- 
erally and  studiously  executed;  and  indicate  at  once  a  savage 
and  ferocious  spirit,  and  a  degrading  subserviency  to  royal  re- 
sentments, real  or  supposed.  It  was  wise  to  place  the  punish- 
ment solely  in  the  discretion  of  Congress ;  and  the  punishment 
has  been  since  declared  to  be  simply  death  by  hanging;'  thus 
inflicting  death  in  a  manner  becoming  the  humanity  of  a  civil- 
ized society. 

§  1299.  It  is  well  known,  that  corruption  of  blood,  and  for- 
feiture of  the  estate  of  the  offender  followed,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  at  the  common  law,  upon  every  attainder  of  trea- 
son. By  corruption  of  blood  all  inheritable  qualities  are  de- 
stroyed ;  so  that  an  attainted  person  can  neither  inherit  lands 
nor  other  hereditaments  from  his  ancestors,  nor  retain  those  he 
is  already  in  possession  of,  nor  transmit  them  to  any  heir.  And 
tliis  destruction  of  all  inheritable  qualities  is  so  complete,  that 
it  obstructs  all  descents  to  his  posterity,  whenever  they  are 
obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  any  estate  of  a  remote 
ancestor.  So,  that  if  a  father  commits  treason,  and  is  attainted, 
and  suffers  death,  and  then  the  grandfather  dies,  his  grandson 
cannot  inherit  any  estate  from  his  grandfather;  for  he  must 
claim  through  his  father,  who  could  convey  to  him  no  inheritable 
blood.'  Thus  the  innocent  are  made  the  victims  of  a  guilt,  in 
which  they  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  participate ;  and  the 
sin  is  visited  upon  remote  generations.  In  addition  to  this  most 
grievous  disability,  the  person  attainted  forfeits,  by  the  common 

1  4  Black.  Gomm.  92. 

*  Act  of  SOih  April,  1790,  oh.  86. 

•  2  Black.  Comm.  252,  258 ;  i  BUck.  Gomm.  888,  889. 
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law,  all  his  lands,  and  tenements,  and  rights  of  entry,  and 
rights  of  profits  in  lands  or  tenements,  which  he  possesses. 
And  this  forfeiture  relates  back  to  the  time  of  the  treason  com- 
mitted, so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  sales  and  incumbrances ; 
and  he  also  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels  from  the  time  of 
his  conviction. '  (a) 

§  1800.  The  reasons  commonly  assigned  for  these  severe  pun- 
ishments, beyond  the  mere  forfeiture  of  the  life  of  the  party 
attainted,  are  these :  By  committing  treason  the  party  has  broken 
his  original  bond  of  allegiance,  and  forfeited  his  social  rights. 
Among  these  social  rights,  that  of  transmitting  property  to 
others  is  deemed  one  of  the  chief  and  most  valuable.  Moreover, 
such  forfeitures,  whereby  the  posterity  of  the  offender  must 
suffer,  as  well  as  himself,  will  help  to  restrain  a  man,  not  only 
by  the  sense  of  his  duty,  and  dread  of  personal  punishment,  but 
also  by  his  passions  and  natural  affections;  and  will  interest 
every  dependent  and  relation  ho  has  to  keep  him  from  olTending.' 
But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  wholly  unsatisfactory.  It  looks 
only  to  the  offender  himself,  and  is  regardless  of  his  innocent 
posterity.  It  really  operates  as  a  posthumous  punishment  upon 
them ;  and  compels  them  to  bear,  not  only  the  disgrace  naturally 
attendant  upon  such  flagitious  crimes ;  but  takes  from  them  the 
common  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  all  other  citizens,  where 
they  are  wholly  innocent,  and  however  remote  they  may  be  in 
the  lineage  from  the  first  offender.  It  surely  is  enough  for  so- 
ciety to  take  the  life  of  the  offender,  as  a  just  punishment  of  his 
crime,  without  taking  from  his  offspring  and  relatives  that  prop- 
erty, which  may  be  the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  poverty 
and  ruin.  It  is  bad  policy,  too;  for  it  cuts  off  all  tlie  attach- 
ments, which  these  unfortunate  victims  might  otherwise  feel 
for  their  own  government,  and  prepares  them  to  engage  in  any 
other  service,  by  which  their  supposed  injuries  may  bo  redressed, 
or  their  hereditary  hatred  gratified.^  Upon  these  and  similar 
grounds,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  clause  was  first  introduced 
into  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution;   and,  after  some 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  831  to  888. 

*  4  Block.  Comm.  882.    See  also  Yorke  on  Forfeitares. 

•  See  Rawle  on  Const  cb.  11,  pp.  146,  146. 

(a)  Bat  forfeitare,  except  for  the  life  of  the  penon  attainted,  is  now  abolished  in 
England.    SUt  8  &  4  WUL  IV.  o.  106. 
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amendments,  it  was  adopted  without  any  apparent  resistance.^ 
By  the  laws  since  passed  by  Congress,  it  is  declared,  that  no 
conviction  or  judgment,  for  any  capital  or  other  offences,  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood,  or  any  forfeiture  of  estate.' (a)  The 
history  of  other  countries  abundantly  proves,  that  one  of  the 
strong  incentives  to  prosecute  offences,  as  treason,  has  been 
the  chance  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  of  the  victims.  Rapacity 
has  been  thus  stimulated  to  exert  itself  in  the  service  of  the  most 
corrupt  tyranny ;  and  tyranny  has  boon  thus  furnished  with  new 
opportunities  of  indulging  its  malignity  and  revenge ;  of  gratify- 
ing its  envy  of  the  rich  and  good ;  and  of  increasing  its  means 
to  reward  favorites,  and  secure  retainers  for  the  worst  deeds.  ^ 

§  1801.  The  power  of  punishing  the  crime  of  treason  against 
the  United  States  is  exclusive  in  Congress ;  and  the  trial  of  the 
offence  belongs  exclusively  to  the'^triBtmals  appointed  by  theuL 
A  State  cannot  take  cognizance,  or  punish  the  offence ;  whatever 
it  may  do  in  relation  to  the  offence  of  treason,  committed  exclu- 
sively against  itself,  if,  indeed,  any  castTl^an,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, exist,  which  is  not  at  the  samertime  treason  against  the 
United  States.* 


1  Jonrnal  of  Oonvention,  221,  269,  270,  271. 

*  Act  of  1790,  ch.  86,  §  24. 

*  See  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  275,  276 ;  Bawle  on  Comit  ch.  11,  pp.  148  to 
145. 

*  See  The  People  v.  Lynch,  11  Johns.  R.  558  ;  Bawle  on  Const,  ch.  11,  pp.  140, 142, 
143 ;  Id.  ch.  21,  p.  207 ;  Sergeant  on  Const  ch.  80  [ch.  82]. 


(a)  But  on  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
dTil  war  in  1861  new  acts  were  passed 
for  the  pnnishment  of  treason,  and  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels. 
The  punishment  of  treason  may  now  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court  be  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Act  of  July  17,  1862,  12 
Stat,  at  Laige,  589.    A  question  having 


been  made  whether  the  fee  in  the  real 
estate  of  rebels  might  not  be  confiscated, 
it  was  expressly  provided  in  the  confisca- 
tion acts  that  no  punishment  or  proceed- 
ings should  be  construed  to  work  a 
forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender, 
longer  than  his  natural  life.  See  Bigelow 
V.  Forrost,  9  WaU.  889. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 
poweb  of  conobebs  as  to  proof  of  state  records  and 

PBOCEEDINOa 

§  1802.  The  first  section  of  the  fourth  article  declares:  ^^FuU 
faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the 
Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof .'' (a) 

§  1808.  The  articles  of  confederation  contained  a  provision  on 
the  same  subject  It  was,  that  ^^full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  in  each  of  the  States  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  otlicr  State."  ^  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  meaning  of  this  clause  is  extremely  inde- 
terminate ;  and  that  it  was  of  but  little  importance  under  any  in- 
terpretation  which  it  would  bear.'  The  latter  remark  may  admit 
of  much  question,  and  is  certainly  quite  too  loose  and  general  in 
its  texture.  But  there  can  be  no  difficulty  In  affirming,  that  the 
authority  given  to  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  prescribe 
the  form  and  effect  of  the  proof  is  a  valuable  improvement,  and 
confers  additional  certainty  as  to  the  true  nature  and  import  of 
the  clause.  The  clause,  as  reported  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution, wa8,'Hhat  full  faith  and  credit  shall  bo  given  in  each 
State  to  the  actB  of  the  legislature^  and  to  the  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State." 
The  amendment  was  subsequently  reported  substantially  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  stands,  except  that  the  woixls  in  the  in- 
troductory clause  were,  *^Full  faith  and  credit  ought  to  bo  given  " 
(instead  of  ^^ shall");  and,  in  the  next  clause,  the  **  legislature 
shall "  (instead  of,  ^^  the  Congress  viay  " ) ;  and  in  the  concluding 

1  Art  4.  •  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

(a)  See  Cole  «.  Cunningham,  188  U.  S.  692 ;  Board  of  Pahlic  Works  «.  Columbia 
107 ;  Bonaparte  v.  Baltimore,  104  U.  S.     College,  17  Wall  521. 
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clause,  ^^and  the  effect^  which  Judgments  obtained  in  one  State 
shall  have  in  another ^^  (instead  of,  ^and  the  effect  thereof^*). 
The  latter  was  substituted  by  the  vote  of  six  States  against  three ; 
the  others  were  adopted  withQut  opposition;  and  the  whole 
clause,  as  thus  amended,  passed  without  any  division.^ 

§  1304.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  laws  and  acts  of  foreign 
nations  are  not  judicially  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  nation ; 
and  that  they  must  be  proved,  like  any  other  facts,  whenever 
they  come  into  operation  or  examination  in  any  forensic  contro- 
versy. The  nature  and  mode  of  the  proof  depend  upon  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  the  country  where  the  suit  is  depending;  and 
there  are  known  to  be  great  diversities  in  the  practice  of  different 
nations  on  this  subject.  Even  in  England  and  America,  the  sub- 
ject, notwithstanding  the  numerous  judicial  decisions  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made,  is  not  without  its  difficulties  and 
embarrassments.^ 

§  1805.  Independent  of  the  question  as  to  proofs  there  is  an- 
other question,  as  to  the  effect  which  is  to  be  given  to  foreign 
judgments,  when  duly  authenticated,  in  the  tribunals  of  other 
nations,  either  as  matter  to  maintain  a  suit,  or  to  found  a  de- 
fence to  a  suit  Upon  this  subject,  also,  different  nations  are 
not  entirely  agreed  in  opinion  or  practice.  Most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  profess  to  give  some  effect  to  such  judgments ;  but  many 
exceptions  are  allowed,  which  either  demolish  the  whole  efficiency 
of  the  judgments,  as  such,  or  leave  it  open  to  collateral  proofs, 
which  in  a  great  measure  impair  its  validity.  To  treat  suitably 
of  this  subject  would  require  a  large  dissertation,  and  appropri- 
ately belongs  to  another  branch  of  public  law.' 

§  1806.   The  general  rule  of  the  common  law,  recognized  both 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  228,  805,  820,  821. 

>  See  Starkie  on  Evid.  P.  2,  §  92,  p.  251,  and  note  to  American  ed.  P.  4,  p.  669 ; 
Appleton  V,  Bray  brook,  6  M.  &  Selw.  84  ;  Livingston  v.  Maryland  Insurance  Company, 
6  Cranch,  274 ;  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1,  38 ;  Raynham  v.  Canton,  8  Pick.  R. 
898  ;  Consequa  v,  Willings,  1  Petere's  Cir.  R.  225,  229 ;  Church  v.  Hubbard,  2  Cranch, 
187,  238  ;  Yeaton  v.  Fry,  6  Cranch,  885, 848  ;  Picton's  Case,  24  Howeirs  State  Trials, 
494,  kc  ;  Yandenroorst  v.  Smith,  8  Caines's  R.  155  ;  Delafleld  «.  Hurd,  8  Johns.  R. 
810.     See  also  Pardessus,  Cours  de  Droit  Commer.  P.  6,  tit.  7,  ch.  2  patiout. 

*  See  authorities  in  preceding  note,  and  Walker  v.  Whittier,  1  Doug.  R.  1 ;  Phillips 
V.  Hunter,  2  H.  Bl.  409 ;  Johnson's  Dig.  of  New  York  Rep.  Suid,  Y. ;  SUrkie  on 
Evidence,  P.  2,  §  67,  p.  206  ;  Id.  §  68,  p.  214 ;  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  R.  462 ;  Bigo- 
low's  Digest,  Evid.  C,  Judgment,  D.  £.  F.  H.  I. ;  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken,  1  Caines's  R. 
460. 
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in  England  and  America,  is,  that  foreign  judgments  are  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  right  and  matter  which  they  purport  to  de- 
cide. At  least,  this  may  be  asseiiied  to  bo  in  England  the  prepon- 
derating weight  of  opinion,  (a)  and  in  America  it  has  been  held, 
upon  many  occasions,^  (b)  though  its  correctness  has  been  recently 
questioned,  upon  principle  and  authority,  with  much  acutencss.' 
§  1807.  Before  the  revolution,  the  colonies  were  deemed  for- 
eign to  each  other,  as  the  British  colonies  are  still  deemed  for- 
eign to  the  mother  country,  and,  of  course,  their  judgments  were 
deemed  foreign  judgments  witliin  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  rule.* 
It  followed,  that  the  judgments  of  one  colony  were  deemed  re- 
examinable  in  another,  not  only  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  which  pronounced  them,  but  also  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  to  the  extent  in  which  they  were  then  understood  to 
be  re-examinable  in  England.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  however, 
laws  had  been  passed,  which  put  judgments  in  the  neighboring 
colonies  upon  a  like  footing  with  domestic  judgments,  as  to  their 
conclusiveness,  when  the  court  possessed  jurisdiction.^     TIiq 

I  See  anthoritiM  in  preceding  notes  ;  and  Starkie  on  Erid.  P.  2,  §  67  ;  p]>.  206  to 
216,  and  notes  of  American  ed.  Id. ;  Plammer  v.  Woodbouroe,  4  ]3ani.  k  Cressw.  625. 

*  starkie  on  Evid.  P.  2,  §  67,  pp.  206  to  216 ;  Bigelow's  Dig.  Evid.  C.  and  cases 
cited  in  Karnes's  Equity,  B.  8,  ch.  8»  p.  875  ;  Story  on  GonE.  of  Laws,  §  608,  and  cases 
cited. 

*  BisseU  V,  Briggs,  9  ICass.  B.  462 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Green,  17  Mass.  R.  615,  548. 

*  This  was  done  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Provincial  act  of  14  Geo.  III.,  ch.  2,  as  to 
Judgments  of  the  courts  of  the  neighboring  colonies.  See  BisseU  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  R. 
462,  465  ;  Ancient  Colony  and  Province  Laws  [ed.  18141  P*  ^^^' 

(a)  The  rule  of  conclusiveness  on  the  by  James  and  Thesiger,  L.  JJ.    Further, 
merits  is  now  the  settled  rule  of  the  courts  see  Bigelow,  Estoppel,  254,  255,  5th  ed. 
of  England.    Bankof  AustralasUv.  Nias,  {b)  In  Lazier  p.  Westcott,  26  N.  Y. 
16  Q.  B.  717  ;  Scott  v.  Pilkington,  2  Best  146,  it  is  said,  "The  rule  may  now  bo  re- 
ft S.  11 ;  Godard  v.  Gray,  L.  R.  6  Q.  D.  garded  as  firmly  settled  in  England,  that 

189  ;  Castrique  v,  Imrie,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  the  Judgment  is  conclusive,  so  fur  as  to 
414 ;  In  re  Trufort,  86  Ch.  D.  600.  Bige-  preclude  a  retrial  upon  the  merits.  It 
low,  Estoppel,  261,  5th  ed.  But  it  is  also  remains  competent  for  the  defendant  to 
held,  in  the  latest  English  authority,  that  show  that  the  foreign  court  had  not  juris- 
frand  may  be  shown  against  the  foreign  diction  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  writ. 
Judgment  though  that  be  to  try  the  facts  or  that  he  was  never  served  with  process, 
of  the  case  again.  Vadala  v.  Lawes,  25  or  that  the  judgment  was  fraudulently 
Q.  B.  D.  810,  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  fol-  obtained.  HenderBon  v.  Henderson,  0 
lowing  Abouloff  V.  Oppenheimer,  10  Q.  B.  Q.  B.  288 ;  Fergusop  v,  Mahon,  11  Ad.  A 
D.  295,  also  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  But  £1  88  ;  Ricardo  v.  Garciaa,  12  CI.  &  Fin. 
see  eonira,  Castrique  o.  Behrens,  2  El.  ft  E.  868 ;  Bank  of  Australasia  v,  Nias,  16  Q.  B. 
209 ;  Flower  V.  Lloyd,  10  Ch.  D.  827|  888,  717."    And  in  support  of  the  same  doo- 
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reasonable  construction  of  the  article  of  the  confederation  on  this 
subject  isy  that  it  was  intended  to  give  the  same  conclusive  effect 
to  judgments  of  all  the  States,  so  as  to  promote  uniformity,  as 
well  as  certainty,  in  the  rule  among  them.  It  is  probable,  that 
it  did  not  invariably,  and  perhaps  not  generally,  receive  such  a 
construction ;  and  the  amendment  in  the  Constitution  was,  with- 
out question,  designed  to  cure  the  defects  in  the  existing  pro- 
visioiL^ 

§  1808.  Tlie  clause  of  the  Constitution  propounds  three  dis- 
tinct objects :  first,  to  declare,  that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  the  records,  &c.  of  every  other  State;  isecondly,  to  pre- 
scribe the  manner  of  authenticating  them ;  and  thirdly,  to  pre- 
scribe their  effect,  when  so  authenticated.  The  first  is  declared 
and  established  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  is  to  receive  no 
aid,  nor  is  it  susceptible  of  any  qualification  by  Congress.  The 
other  two  are  expressly  subjected  to  the  legislative  power. 

§  1309.  Let  us  then  examine,  what  is  the  true  meaning  and  in- 
terpretation of  each  section  of  the  clause.  ^  Full  faith  and  credit 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  every  other  State. "  The  language  is  positive, 
and  declaratory,  leaving  nothing  to  future  legislation.  ''Full 
faith  and  credit  shall  be  given ; "  what^  then,  is  meant  by  full  faith 
and  credit  7  Does  it  import  no  more  than  that  the  same  faith 
and  credit  are  to  be  given  to  them,  which,  by  the  comity  of  na- 
tions, is  ordinarily  conceded  to  all  foreign  judgments  7  Or  is  it 
intended  to  give  them  a  more  conclusive  efficiency,  approaching 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  domestic  judgments ;  so  that,  if 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  be  established,  the  judgment  shall 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  merits  7  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  true 
object  of  the  clause;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any 
other  adequate  motive  for  the  insertion  of  the  clause,  both  in  the 
confederation  and  in  the  Constitution.     The  framers  of  both  in- 

1  See  Kibbe  v.  Kibbe,  1786,  Kirby,  R.  119 ;  James  0.  Allen,  1786,  1  Dfdl.  R.  188 ; 
Phelps  V.  Holker,  1788,  1  Dall.  R.  261  ;  8  Jour,  of  Congress,  12  Not.  1777,  p.  493  ; 
A.  0.  1  Secret  Journal,  p.  866  ;  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken,  1  Gaines's  R.  460,  478,  479. 

trine  are  cited  Taylor  v.  Bryden,  8  Johns.  A  foreign  judgment  in  rem  is  conclu- 

173 ;  Monro^  v.  Douglas,  4  Sandf.  Oh.  sive  everywhere.      Eunis  v.  Smith,   14 

126  ;  Silver  Lake  Bank  v.  Harding,  6  How.  400 ;  and  see  Monroe  9.  Douglas, 

Ohio,  646  ;  Story,  Confl.  of  Uws,  §  607.  4  Sandf.  Ch.  1S6. 
Further,  see  Bigelow,  Estoppel,  ch.  6, 
6th  ed. 
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struments  must  be  presumed  to  have  known,  that  by  the  general 
comity  of  nations,  and  the  long-established  rules  of  the  common 
law,  both  in  England  and  America,  foreign  judgments  wore 
prima  facie  evidence  of  their  own  correctness.  They  might  be 
impugned  for  their  injustice,  or  irregularity ;  but  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  good  ground  of  action  here,  and  stood  firm,  until 
impeached  and  overthrown  by  competent  evidence  introduced 
by  the  adverse  party.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  so  much 
solicitude  should  have  been  exhibited  to  introduce,  as  between 
confederated  States,  much  less  between  States  united  under  the 
same  national  government,  a  clause  merely  affirmative  of  an  es- 
tablished rule  of  law,  and  not  denied  to  the  humblest  or  most 
distant  foreign  nation. '  It  was  hardly  supposable,  that  the  States 
would  deal  less  favorably  with  each  other  on  such  a  subject, 
where  they  could  not  but  have  a  common  interest,  than  with 
foreigners.  A  motive  of  a  higher  kind  must  naturally  have  di- 
rected them  to  the  provision.  It  must  have  been,  ^'  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,"  and  to  give  to  each  State  a  higher  security  and 
confidence  in  the  others,  by  attributing  a  superior  sanctity  and 
conclusiveness  to  the  public  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  of  all. 
There  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  such  a  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  many  reasons  in  its  favor.  The 
States  were  united  in  an  indissoluble  bond  with  each  other.  The 
commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  each  other  would  be  con- 
stant, and  infinitely  diversified.  Credit  would  be  everywhere 
given  and  received;  and  rights  and  property  would  belong  to 
citizens  of  every  State  in  many  other  States  than  that  in  which 
they  resided.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  could  scarcely  con- 
sist with  the  peace  of  society,  or  with  the  interest  and  security  of 
individuals,  with  the  public  or  with  private  good,  that  questions 
and  titles,  once  deliberately  tried  and  decided  in  one  State,  should 
be  open  to  litigation  again  and  again,  as  often  as  either  of  the 
parties,  or  their  privies,  should  choose  to  remove  from  one  juris- 
diction to  another.  It  would  occasion  infinite  injustice,  after  such 
trial  and  decision,  again  to  open  and  re-examine  all  the  merits  of 
the  case.  It  might  be  done  at  a  distance  from  the  original  place 
of  the  transaction ;  after  the  removal  or  death  of  witnesses,  or  the 
loss  of  other  testimony ;  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  under 
circumstances  wholly  unfavorable  to  a  just  understanding  of  the 
case. 
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§  1810.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  judgment  might  be  unjust 
upon  the  merits,  or  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  the  proper  answer 
is,  that  if  true,  that  would  furnish  no  ground  for  interference ;  for 
the  evils  of  a  new  trial  would  be  greater  than  it  would  cure.  Every* 
such  judgment  ought  to  be  presumed  to  be  correct,  and  founded 
in  justice.  And  what  security  is  there,  that  the  new  judgment, 
upon  the  re-examination,  would  be  more  just,  or  more  conformable 
to  law,  than  the  first  7  What  State  has  a  right  to  proclaim,  that  the 
judgments  of  its  own  courts  are  better  founded  in  law  or  in  justice 
than  those  of  any  other  State  7  The  evils  of  introducing  a  general 
system  of  re-examination  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of  other  States, 
whose  connections  are  so  Intimate,  and  whose  rights  are  so  inter- 
woven with  our  own,  would  far  outweigh  any  supposable  benefits 
from  an  imagined  superior  justice  in  a  few  cases.^  Motives  of  this 
sort,  founded  upon  an  enlarged  confidence .  and  reciprocal  duties, 
might  well  be  presumed  to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
f  ramcrs  of  the  confederation,  and  the  Oonstitution.  They  Intended 
to  give,  not  only  faith  and  credit  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  each  of  the  States,  such  as  belonged  to  those 
of  all  foreign  nations  and  tribunals ;  but  to  give  to  ihemftUl  faith 
and  credit;  that  is,  to  attribute  to  them  positive  and  absolute 
verity,  so  that  they  cannot  be  contradicted,  or  the  truth  of  them  be 
denied,  any  more  than  in  the  State  where  they  originated.'  (a) 

1  Green  v.  Sarmiento,  1  Peten's  Cir.  R.  74,  78  to  80  ;  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken,  1  Gaines's 
R.462. 

*  Green  v.  Sarmiento,  1  Peten's  Gir.  R.  74,  80,  81  •,  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  9  Moss.  R. 
462,  467  ;  Gommonwealth  «.  Green,  17  Mass.  R.  615,  544,  545. 

(a)  It  was  undoubtedly  the  purpose  of  108  ;  Board  of  Public  Works  v.  Columbia 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  give  .  College,  17  Wall.  521 ;  Robertson  v.  Pick- 
to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  each  State  rell,  109  U.  S.  608.  But  it  gives  them 
the  same  faith  and  credit  in  every  other  no  greater  credit ;  and  consequently  the 
State  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  the  defences  which  were  available  in  the  State 
State  in  which  they  took  place.  Hampton  where  it  was  rendered,  are  svailable  else- 
V.  McConnell,  S  Wheat.  234  ;  Mayhew  v.  where.  Mills  v.  Duryee,  7  Cranch,  484  ; 
Thatcher,  6  Wheat.  129.  And  conse-  Hampton  v.  McConnel,  8  Wheat.  284 ; 
qnently  no  defence  could  be  made  to  a  Warren  Manuf.  Co.  v,  iBtna  Ins.  Ca» 
judgment  in  another  State  which  would  2  Paine,  502 ;  Bank  of  the  State  v.  Dalton, 
be  precluded  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  9  How.  525  ;  Pennoyer  v,  Neff,  95  U.  S. 
which  it  was  rendered.  Armstrong  ».  714.  If  the  record  of  a  Judgment  or  other 
Carson,  2  Dall.  800  ;  Jacqnette  v  Hugn*  auflBcient  evidence  in  regard  to  it,  shows 
non,  2  McLean,  129 ;  Christmas  v.  Rus-  that  it  was  rendered  without  the  court 
sell,  5  Wall.  290 ;  Green  v.  Van  Bnskirk,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  party,  it  will  be 
7  Wall.  139 :  Cheever  v.  Wilson,  9  Wall,  treated  as  void  in  every  other  Stote,  not- 
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§  1811.  The  next  clause  of  the  section  is,  ^  And  the  Congress 
may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  —  and  the  effect  thereof ^ 
It  is  obvious,  that  this  clause,  so  far  as  it  authorizes  Congress  to 
prescribe  the  mode  of  authentication,  is  wholly  beside  the  purpose 
of  the  preceding.  Whatever  may  be  the  faith  and  credit  due  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  of  other  States,  whether 
prima  facie  evidence  only,  or  conclusive  evidence;  still  the  mode 
of  establishing  them  in  proof  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  upon 
which  a  diversity  of  rules  exists  in  different  countries.  The  object 
of  the  present  provision  is  to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  rules  of 
proof  (which  could  alone  be  done  by  Congress).  It  is  certainly  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  parallel  article  of  the  confederation. 
That  left  it  wholly  to  the  States  themselves  to  require  any  proof  of 
public  acts,  records,  and  proceedings,  which  they  might  from  time 
to  time  deem  advisable ;  and  where  no  rule  was  prescribed,  the 
subject  was  open  to  the  decision  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  according 
to  their  own  views  of  the  local  usage  and  jurisprudence.  Many 
embarrassments  must  necessarily  have  grown  out  of  such  a  state 
of  things.  The  provision,  therefore,  comes  recommended  by  every 
consideration  of  wisdom  and  convenience,  of  public  peace  and 
private  security. 


withstanding  this  constitutional  provision. 
Lincoln  v.  Tower,  2  McLean,  478 ;  Wes- 
terwelt  v.  Lewis,  Id.  511 ;  Thurber  «. 
Blackboame,  1  N.  H.  242 ;  Hall  v.  Wil- 
liams, 6  Pick.  282 ;  Gleaaon  o.  Dodd,  4 
Met.  833  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Blood,  97 
Mass.  588  ;  Folger  v.  Ins.  Co.,  99  Mass. 
267 ;  Aldrich  «.  Kinney,  4  Conn.  880  ; 
Wood  V.  Watkinson,  17  Conn.  500  ;  KU- 
bam  V.  Woodworth,  5  Johns.  87 ;  Star- 
buck  V.  Murray,  5  Wend.  148  ;  Dradshaw 
V.  Heath,  18  Wend.  407 ;  Kerr  v.  Kerr, 
41  N.  Y.  272  \  Bimeler  v,  Dawson,  4 
Scam.  586 ;  Warren  v.  McCarthy,  21  111. 
95 ;  Rape  «.  Heaton,  9  Wis.  828 ;  Nor^ 
wood  V,  Cobb,  24  Texas,  551  ;  McLaurine 
V.  Monroe,  80  Mo.  462.  See  Gmner  v. 
United  SUtes,  11  How.  163 ;  Harris  v. 
Hardeman,  14  How.  884.  The  courU 
nay  stay  proceedings  upon  a  judgment 
rendered  in  another  State,  if  they  have 
personal  jurisdiction.    Colo  v.  Cunning- 


ham, 188  U.  S.  107.  So,  too,  they  may 
act  upon  the  defendant  personally,  to  give 
effect  to  the  judgment  Ibid. ;  Phelps 
9.  McDonald,  ^  U.  S.  298. 

Evidence  is  admissible  in  contradiction 
of  the  recitals  of  the  record,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shoMring  a  want  of  jurisdiction. 
Thompson  «.  Whitman,  18  Wall.  457; 
Knowles  v.  Gaslight  Co.,  19  Wall.  58  ; 
Pennoyer  v.  Neff,  95  U.  S.  714 ;  Han- 
ley  V.  Donoghue,  116  U.  S.  I  ;  Wright 
V.  Andrews,  180  Moss.  149 ;  Nopton 
V.  Leaton,  71  Mo.  858.  See  also  Cole  v. 
Cnnnmgham,  133  U.  S.  107 ;  Dobson  v. 
Pearce,  12  N.  Y.  156. 

The  conclusiveness  of  a  judgment, 
however,  does  not  preclude  other  States 
legislating  on  the  subject  of  the  remedy 
that  may  be  had  upon  such  judgment 
when  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced  therein. 
McElmoyle  v.  Cohen,  18  Pet.  812. 
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§  1812.  But  the  olaase  does  not  stop  here.  The  words  added 
are, "  and  the  effect  thereof."  Upon  the  proper  interpretation  of 
these  words  some  diversify  of  opinion  has  been  judiciallj  expressed. 
Some  learned  judges  have  thought,  that  the  word  ^^  thereof"  had 
reference  to  the  proof,  or  authentication ;  so  as  to  read,  ^^  and  to 
prescribe  the  effect  of  such  proof,  or  authentication."  Others  have 
thought,  that  it  referred  to  the  antecedent  words,  ^^  acts,  records, 
and  proceedings;"  so  as  to  read,^^  and  to  prescribe  the  effect  of 
such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings."  *  Those  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  preceding  section  of  the  clause  made  judgments  in  one 
State  conclusive  in  all  others,  naturally  adopted  the  former  opin- 
ion ;  for  otherwise  the  power  to  declare  the  effect  would  be  wholly 
senseless ;  or  Congress  could  possess  the  power  to  repeal  or  vary 
the  full  faith  and  credit  given  by  that  section.  Those  who  were  of 
opinion  that  such  judgments  were  not  conclusive,  but  only  prima 
facie  evidence,  as  naturally  embraced  the  other  opinion ;  and  sup- 
posed, that  until  Congress  should,  by  law,  declare  what  the  effect 
of  such  judgment  should  be,  they  remained  only  prima  facie 
evidence. 

§  1818.  The  former  seems  now  to  be  considered  the  sounder 
interpretation.  But  it  is  not,  practically  speaking,  of  much  im- 
portance which  interpretation  prevails;  since  each  admits  the 
competency  of  Congress  to  declare  the  effect  of  judgments,  when 
duly  authenticated ;  so  always,  that  full  faith  and  credit  are  given 
to  them ;  and  Congress  by  their  legislation  have  already  carried 
into  operation  the  objects  of  the  clause.  The  act  of  26th  of  May, 
1790,  ch.  89  (ch.  11),  after  providing  for  the  mode  of  authenticat- 
ing the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  States,  has 
declared,  ^^and  the  said  records  and  judicial  proceedings,  authen- 
ticated OS  aforesaid,  shall  have  mch  faith  and  credit  given  to  them 
in  every  court  within  the  United  States,  as  they  have  by  law  or 
usage  in  the  courts  of  the  State  from  whence  the  said  records  are 
or  shall  be  taken."  ^  It  has  been  settled  upon  solemn  argument, 
that  this  enactment  does  declare  the  effect  of  the  records,  as  evi- 
dence, when  duly  authenticated.    It  gives  them  the  same  faith 

1  See  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  9  Maaa.  B.  462,  467 ;  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken,  1  Gaines's  B. 
460 ;  Green  v.  Sanniento,  1  Petera'a  Cir.  B.  74 ;  Field  p.  Oibba,  Id.  155 ;  Common- 
wealth V.  Oieen,  17  Maaa.  B.  515,  544,  545. 

*  By  the  act  of  27th  March,  1804,  ch.  66,  the  proWsions  of  the  act  of  1790  are  an- 
latged,  so  as  to  coyer  aome  omiaaiona,  anch  as  State  office  hooka,  the  records  of  territorial 
coorta,  &c. 

VOL.  u.  — 18 
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and  credit  aa  ihey  havo  in  the  State  court  from  which  they  are 
taken.  If  in  such  court  thej  have  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
highest  nature,  that  is  to  say,  of  record  evidencci  they  must  have 
the  same  faith  and  credit  in  every  other  court  So,  that  Congress 
have  declared  the  effect  of  the  records,  by  declaring,  what  degree 
of  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  to  them.  If  a  judgment  is  con- 
clusive in  the  State  where  it  is  pronounced,  it  is  equally  con- 
clusive everywhere.  If  re-examinable  there,  it  is  open  to  the 
same  inquiries  in  every  other  State.^  It  is,  therefore,  put  upon 
the  same  footing  as  a  domestic  judgment.  But  this  does  not  pre- 
vent an  inquiry  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  which  the 
original  judgment  was  given  to  pronounce  it ;  or  the  right  of  the 
State  itself  to  exercise  authority  over  the  persons,  or  the  subject- 
matter.  The  Constitution  did  not  mean  to  confer  a  new  power 
or  jurisdiction ;  but  simply  to  regulate  the  effect  of  the  acknowl- 
edged jurisdiction  over  persons  and  things  within  the  territory.'  (a) 

1  Milla  V.  Dnryee,  7  Cnmch,  R.  481 ;  Hamden  v.  ITConnell,  8  Whett  R.  284  ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  248,  244;  Seigeant  on  Const  ch.  81  [ch.  88]. 

*  Bissell  V.  Briggs,  9  Mast.  R.  462,  467  ;  Shumway  «.  StUlman,  4  Cowen's  E.  292  ; 
Borden  v.  Fitch,  15  Johns.  B.  121. 

(a)  Story  on  Confl.  of  Laws,  1 609 ;  v.  Watkinson,  17  Conn.  500 ;  D'Aicy  v. 
McElmoyle  v.  Cohen,  18  Pet.  812 ;  Wood     Ketchnm,  11  Howard,  165. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

POWERS  OF  CONOBESS  —  ADMISSION  OF  NEW  STATEB,  AND 
ACQUISITION  OF  TEBBITOBT. 

§  1814.  The  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  contains  two 
distinct  clauses.  The  first  is:  **New  States  may  be  admitted 
by  the  Congress  into  this  Union.  But  no  new  States  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor 
any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or 
parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  States 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.'' 

§  1315.  A  clause  on  this  subject  was  introduced  into  the  ori- 
ginal draft  of  the  Constitution,  varying  in  some  respects  from  the 
present,  and  especially  in  requiring  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  of  both  houses  to  the  admission  of  any  new 
State.  After  various  modifications,  attempted  or  carried,  the 
clause  substantially  in  its  present  form  was  agreed  to  by  the  vote 
of  eight  States  against  three.^ 

§  1316.  In  the  articles  of  confederation  no  provision  is  to  be 
found  on  this  important  subject.  Canada  was  to  be  admitted  of 
right,  upon  her  acceding  to  the  measures  of  the  United  States. 
But  no  other  colony  (by  which  was  evidently  meant  no  other 
British  colony)  was  to  be  admitted,  unless  by  ttie  consent  of  nine 
States.'  The  eventual  establishment  of  new  States  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union  seems  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
f ramers  of  that  instrument.'  In  the  progress  of  the  revolution  it 
was  not  only  perceived  that,  from  the  acknowledged  extent  of  the 
territory  of  several  of.  the  States,  and  its  geographical  position,  it 
might  be  expedient  to  divide  it  into  two  States ;  but  a  much  more 
interesting  question  arose,  to  whom  of  right  belonged  the  vacant 
territory  appertaining  to  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
whether  to  the  States,  within  whose  chartered  limits  it  was  situ- 
ated, or  to  the  Union  in  its  federative  capacity.    This  was  a  subject 

1  Jonnud  of  OonTentioo,  pp.  322,  807,  808,  809,  810,  811.  866,  886. 
>  Article  11.  ■  The  Fedenlkt,  No.  48. 
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of  long  and  ardent  controyorsy,  and  (as  has  been  already  sug- 
gested) threatened  to  disturb  the  peace,  if  not  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  the  Union.^  It  was  upon  this  ground,  that  several 
of  the  States  refused  to  ratify  the  articles  of  confederation,  insist- 
ing upon  the  right  of  the  confederacy  to  a  portion  of  the  vacant 
and  unpatented  territory  included  within  their  chartered  limits. 
Some  of  the  States  most  interested  in  the  vacant  and  unpatented 
western  territory  at  length  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Congress  on  this  subject^  To  induce  them  to  make  liberal  ces- 
sions, Congress  declared  that  the  ceded  territory  should  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  Union,  and  formed  into 
republican  States,  with  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  as  the  other  States ;  to  be  of  a  suitable  extent 
of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  square ;  and  that  the  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  by  tlie  State,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in 
subduing  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  and  acquiring  the  terri- 
tory, should  be  reimbursed.' 

§  1817.  Of  the  power  of  the  general  government  thus  constitu- 
tionally to  acquire  territory  under  the  articles  of  the  confedera- 
tion, serious  doubts  were  at  the  time  expressed;  more  serious 
than,  perhaps,  upon  sober  argument,  could  be  justified.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  why  the  common  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
the  power  to  acquire  lands  by  cession  or  by  conquest,  did  not 
apply  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  in  common  with  other 
sovereignties;  unless  the  declaration,  that  every  power  not  ex- 
pressljf  delegated  was  retained  by  the  States,  amounted  to  (which 
admitted  of  some  doubt)  a  constitutional  prohibition.*  Upon  more 
than  one  occasion  it  has  been  boldly  pronounced  to  have  been 
founded  in  usurpation.  ^^  It  is  now  no  longer,"  said  the  Federal- 
ist in  1788,  ^  a  point  of  speculation  and  hope,  tliat  the  western 

1  2  Pitk.  Hist  cb.  11,  pp.  17, 19,  24, 27, 28,  29  to  82 ;  Id.  82  to  86 ;  1  KoDt's  Oorom. 
Lect  10,  pp.  197, 198.  See  also,  1  Secret  JournaU  of  Congress  in  1775,  pp.  868  to  886 ; 
Id.  488  to  488  ;  Id.  445.  446. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  288,  284,  285,  286  ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist  ch.  11,  pp.  88  to 
86 ;  1  U.  8.  Laws  (Doane  &  Bioren's  Edition),  pp.  467,  472 ;  ante,  vol.  1,  §§  227,  228. 

*  See  1  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  6th  Sept  1780,  pp.  440  to  444  ;  6  Journal  of 
Congress,  10th  Oct  1780,  p.  218 ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist  ch.  11,  pp.  84,  85,  86  ;  7  Journal 
of  Congress,  Ist  March,  1781,  pp.  48  to  48  ;  Land  Laws  of  U.  8.,  Introductory  chapter, 
1  U.  8.  Laws,  p.  452  (Duane  k  Bioren's  Edition). 

*  See  Amer.  Insur.  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Petors's  Sup.  R.  511,  542. 
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territory  is  a  mine  of  vast  wealth  to  the  United  States;  and 
although  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  extricate  them  from  their 
present  distresses,  or  for  some  time  to  come  to  yield  any  regular 
supplied  for  the  public  expenses,  yet  it  must  hereafter  be  able, 
under  proper  management,  both  to  effect  a  gradual  discharge  of 
the  domestic  debt,  and  to  furnish  for  a  certain  period  liberal  trib- 
utes to  the  federal  treasury.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  fund 
has  been  already  surrendered  by  individual  States ;  and  it  may 
with  reason  be  expected,  that  the  remaining  States  will  not  per- 
sist in  withholding  similar  proofs  of  their  equity  and  generosity. 
We  may  calculate,  therefore,  that  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  of  an 
area  equal  to  the  inhabited  extent  of  the  United  States,  will  soon 
become  a  national  stock.  Congress  have  assumed  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  this  stock.  They  have  begun  to  make  it  productive. 
Congress  have  undertaken  to  do  more;  they  have  proceeded  to 
form  now  States;  to  erect  temporary  governments;  to  appoint 
officers  for  them ;  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  such 
States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  AU  thi$  has  been 
donej  and  done  without  the  least  color  of  eonstitutional  author* 
ity.  Yet  no  blame  has  been  whispered,  and  no  alarm  has  been 
sounded."  * 

§  1318.  The  truth  is,  that  the  importance,  and  even  justice,  of 
the  title  to  the  public  lands,  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government, 
and  the  additional  security  which  it  gave  to  the  Union,  overcame 
all  scruples  of  the  people  as  to  its  constitutional  character.  The 
measure  to  which  the  Federalist  alludes  in  such  emphatic  terms 
is  the  famous  ordinance  of  Congress,  of  the  18th  of  July,  1787, 
which  has  ever  since  constituted,  in  most  respects,  the  model  of  all 
our  territorial  governments ;  and  is  equally  remarkable  for  the 
brevity  and  exactness  of  its  text,  and  for  its  masterly  display  of  * 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  begins 
by  providing  a  scheme  for  the  descent  and  distributions  of  estates 
equally  among  all  the  children,  and  their  representatives,  or  other 
relatives  of  the  deceased  in  equal  degree,  making  no  distinction 
between  the  whole  and  half  blood ;  and  for  the  mode  of  disposing 
of  real  estate  by  will,  and  by  conveyances.  It  then  proceeds  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  the  territorial  governments,  accord- 
ing to  their  progress  in  population,  confiding  the  whole  power  to  a 
governor  and  judges  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  the  control  of 
1  The  Fedanliat,  Nm.  83,  42,  48. 
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OongresB.  As  soon  as  the  temtoiy  contains  five  thousand  mhab- 
itants,  it  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  legislature^  to 
consist  of  three  branches,  a  governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  ;  with  a  power  to  the  legislature  to  appoint 
a  delegate  to  Congress.  It  then  proceeds  to  state  certain  funda* 
mental  articles  of  compact  between  the  original  States  and  the 
people  and  States  in  the  territory,  which  are  to  remain  unaltera- 
ble, unless  by  common  consent  The  first  provides  for  freedom  of 
religious  opinions  and  worship.  The  second  provides  for  the  right 
to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  for  the  trial  by  jury ;  for  a  propor- 
tionate representation  in  the  legislature ;  for  judicial  proceedings 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law ;  for  capital  offences 
being  bailable ;  for  fines  being  moderate,  and  punishments  not 
cruel  or  unusual ;  for  no  man's  being  deprived  of  his  liberty  or 
property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land ; 
for  full  compensation  for  property  taken,  or  services  demanded  for 
the  public  exigencies ;  ^^  and  for  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and 
property,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the 
said  territory,  that  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere  withy  or 
affect  private  ^contracts  or  engagements^  bond  fide^  and  without  fraud 
previously  formed."  The  third  provides  for  the  encouragement 
of  religion,  and  education,  and  schools,  and  for  good  faith  and  due 
respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Indians.  The  fourth 
provides,  that  the  territory  and  States  formed  therein  shall  forever 
remain  a  part  of  the  confederacy,  subject  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress ;  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be  liable  to  be 
taxed  proportionately  for  the  public  expenses ;  that  the  legislatures 
in  the  territory  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil  by  Congress,  nor  with  their  regulations  for  securing  the 
title  to  the  soil  to  purchasers  ;  that  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  on 
lands,  the  property  of  the  United  States ;  and  non-resident  pro- 
prietors shall  not  be  taxed  more  than  residents ;  that  the  navigable 
waters  loading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  car- 
rying places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and 
forever  free.  The  fifth  provides,  that  there  shall  be  formed  in  the 
territory  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  States  with  cer- 
tain boundaries ;  and  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  con- 
tain 60,000  free  inhabitants,  such  State  shall  (and  may  before)  be 
admitted  by  its  delegates  into  Congress  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
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to  form  a  permanent  Constitution  and  State  government,  provided 
it  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  these  articles  of  com- 
pact. The  sixth  and  last  provides,  that  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes ;  but  fugitives  from  other  States, 
owing  service  therein,  may  be  reclaimed.^  Such  is  a  brief  outline 
of  this  most  important  ordinance,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  country  have  already  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated in  the  territory,  by  an  almost  unexampled  prosperity  and 
rapidity  of  population,  by  the  formation  of  republican  governments, 
and  by  an  enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence.  Already  three 
States,  composing  a  part  of  that  territory,  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Union ;  and  others  are  fast  advancing  towards  the  same  grade 
of  political  dignity.^ 

§  1819.  It  was  doubtless  with  reference  principally  to  this  terri- 
tory, that  the  article  of  the  Constitution,  now  Under  consideration, 
was  adopted.  The  general  precaution,  that  no  new  States  shall  be 
formed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  national  government,  and 
of  the  States  concerned,  is  consonant  to  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  all  such  transactions.  The  particular  precaution 
against  the  erection  of  new  States  by  the  partition  of  a  State  with- 
out its  own  consent,  will  quiet  the  jealousy  of  the  larger  States ; 
as  that  of  the  smaller  will  also  be  quieted  by  a  like  precaution 
against  a  junction  of  States  without  their  consent.'  Under  this 
provision  no  less  than  eleven  States  have,  in  the  space  of  little 
more  than  forty  years,  been  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equality  with  the  original  States.  And  it  scarcely  requires  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that  in  a  few  years  the  predominance 
of  numbers,  of  population,  and  of  power  will  be  unequivocally 
transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  States.  May  the  patriotic  wish 
be  forever  true  to  the  fact,  felix  prole  paren9. 

§  1820.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  large  acquisi- 

1  See  8  story's  Laws  of  United  States,  App.  2078,  &c ;  1  Tuck.  Blaok.  Comm.  App. 
278,282. 

*  In  Mr.  Webster's  Speech  on  Mr.  Foote's  Besolution,  in  January,  1880,  tbere  is  a 
Tery  interesting  and  powerful  riew  of  this  subject,  which  wiU  amply  repay  the  diligence 
of  a  deliberate  pemsal.  See  Webster's  Speeches,  Ac  pp.  860  to  864 ;  Id.  869.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  drawn  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  adopted  with  scarcely  a  verbal  alteratioii  by  Congress.  It  is  a  noble  and 
imperishable  monument  to  his  fame. 

>  The  Federalist,  No.  48. 
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tions  of  territory  have  been  made  bj  the  United  States,  by  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  bj  the  cession  of  Georgia, 
which  have  greatly  increased  the  contemplated  number  of  States. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  two  former  acquisitions,  though  for- 
merly much  questioned,  is  now  considered  settled  beyond  any 
practical  doubt^ 

§  1S21.  At  the  time  when  the  preliminary  measures  were  taken 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  include  a  restriction,  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  that  State,  as  a  condition  of  the  admission. 
On  that  occasion  the  question  was  largely  discussed,  whether  Con- 
gress possessed  a  constitutional  authority  to  impose  such  a  restric- 
tion, upon  the  ground  that  the  prescribing  of  such  a  condition  is 
inconsistent  with  the  soveVeimty  of  the  State  to  be  admitted,  and 
its  equality  with  the  other  'Sttftes.  The  final  result  of  the  vote 
which  authorized  the  erection  of  that  State  seems  to  establish  the 
rightful  authority  of  Congress  to  impose  such  a  restriction,  although 
it  was  not  then  applied.  In  f^e  act  passed  for  this  purpose,  there 
is  an  express  clause,  that  in  ^1  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States  under  the^'name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north 
of  86''  80'  N.  lat.,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  slavery  and  involuntai*^  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited.'  An  objec- 
tion of  a  similar  character  was  taken  to  the  compact  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  restriction  upon 
State  sovereignty.  But  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  hesitation  in 
overruling  it,  considering  it  as' opposed  by  the  theory  of  all  free 
governments,  and  especially  of  those  which  constitute  the  Ameri- 
can Republic'  (a)  ^ , 

1  Bee  ante,  ({  1278  to  1288 ;  Amorioan  Insoranoe  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Peten'a 
Sap.  R.  511,  642.  '  '     f 

*  Act  6  March,  1820,  ch.  20.  The  aame  eabjeet  was  Immediately  afterwarda  much 
diaonased  in  the  State  legialaturea  ;  and  opposite  opiniona  were  exprevaed  by  different 
Statea  in  the  form  of  solemn  resolutions.  ^^ 

•  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  R.  1, 87,  88. 

(a)  The  prohibition  of  alarery  In  all  prdred  the  f^  Statea  likely  to  acquire  a 
tenitorynorthof  86^  SO' contained  in  the  decided^  preponderance  in  the  Union. 
Missouri  Act  waa  unsatisfactory  to  many  FinallY.  In  the  case  of  Dred  Scott «.  Sand- 
southern  statesmen  at  the  time,  and  be-  ford,  10  l^om,  896,  decided  in  1867,  the 
came  more  and  more  so  aa  the  result  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
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its  opinion  that  CongreM  had  no  oonttitn- 
tional  power  to  impose  any  each  leetrio- 
tioD.  This  decUumtiony  howoTer,  was 
oHter,  and  not  generally  acquiesced  in  by 
the  people  of  Uie  northern  States ;  and 
though  the  influence  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration  was  cast  in  its  fayor,  it 
continued  to  be  vigorously  opposed  until 
an  administration  succeeded,  which  had 
been  chosen  by  those  who  opposed  it,  and 
which  disregarded  it  altogether.    During 


that  administration  came  the  eiyil  war, 
and  as  the  result  of  that  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  By  the  complete  emanci- 
pation of  slaves,  the  declaration  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case  here  alluded  to  became  of 
little  importance,  except  as  a  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  the  times.  The 
opinions  delivered  in  that  case  were  very 
aUe,  and  were  ably  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  among  others.    C. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

.  POWEBS  OF  00NGEE8S  —  TEBBITOBIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

§  1822.  The  next  clause  of  the  same  article  is,  ^  The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particular  State.''  The  proviso  thus  annexed  to  the  power 
is  certainly  proper  in  itself,  and  was  probably  rendered  necessary 
by  the  jealousies  and  questions  concerning  the  western  territory, 
which  have  been  already  alluded  to  under  the  preceding  head.^ 
It  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  clause  in  the  ninth  article  of  the 
confederation,  whicli  contained  a  proviso,  ^^  that  no  State  shall  be 
deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States." 

§  1828.  The  power  itself  was  obviously  proper,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  constitutional  objection  already  stated  to  the  power  of 
Congress  over  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  the 
confederation.  The  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
Constitution;  but  was  added  by  the  vote  of  ten  States  against 


a 


en  sta 


one.' 

§  1824.  As  the  general  government  possesses  the  right  to  acquire 
territory,  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  it  possesses  the  power  to  govern, 
what  it  has  so  acquired.  The  territory  does  not,  when  so  acquired, 
become  entitled  to  self-government,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  State.  It  must,  consequently,  be  under  the 
dominion  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Union,  or  it  would  be  without 
any  government  at  all.'  (a)    In  cases  of  conquest,  the  usage  of  the 

1  The  Federaliat,  No.  48  ;  ante,  oh.  80. 
*  Journal  of  Conyention,  pp.  228,  810,  811,  865. 

■  American  Insurance  Co.  «.  Canter,  1  Petera's  Sup.  B.  611,  642, 548 ;  Id.  517,  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson's  opinion. 

(a)  Within  a  few  years  the  doctrine  that  the  people  of  the  territories  were  en- 
has  been  maintained  by  some  statesmen,  titled  of  right  to  goyem  themselres,  and 
notably  by  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Douglass,     at  the  proper  time  to  originate  and  organ- 
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world  is,  if  a  nation  is  not  wholly  subdued,  to  consider  the  con- 
quered territory  as  merely  held  by  military  occupation,  until  its 
fate  shall  be  determined  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  But  during  this 
intermediate  period  it  is  exclusively  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  conqueror.  In  cases  of  confirmation  or  cession  by  treaty,  the 
acquisition  becomes  firm  and  stable;  and  the  ceded  territory 
becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed,  either  on 
terms  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  or  on  such  as  its  new  master  shall 
impose.  The  relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  each  other  do  not 
change ;  but  their  relations  with  their  former  sovereign  are  dis* 
solved;  and  new  relations  are  created  between  them  and  their 
new  sovereign.  The  act  transferring  the  country  transfers  the 
allegiance  of  its  inhabitants.  But  the  general  laws,  not  strictly 
political,  remain  as  they  were,  until  altered  by  the  new  sovereign. 
If  the  treaty  stipulates  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  privileges,  rights, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  ^e  United  States,  the  treaty,  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  becomes  obligatory  in  these  respects. 
Whether  the  same  effects  would  result  from  the  mere  fact  of  their 
becoming  inhabitants  and  citizens  by  the  cession,  without  any 
express  stipulation,  may  deserve  inquiry,  if  the  question  should 
ever  occur.  But  they  do  not  participate  in  political  power ;  nor 
can  they  share  in  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  until 
they  become  a  State,  and  are  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  such. 
Until  that  period,  the  territory  remains  subject  to  be  governed  in 
such  manner '^is  Congress  shall  direct,  under  the  clause  of  the 
Oonstitution  now  under  consideration.^ 

§  1825.  N6  one  has  ever  doubted  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
erect  territorial  governments  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  general  language  of  the  clause,  **  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations."  (a)    Indeed,  with  the  ordinance  of 

1  Amerioan  Imnnaee  Compaoy  v.  Cftiiter,  1  Patera's  Sup.  R.  511,  642,  648. 

ixa   State  goyemmeiiti.      Thb  doctrine  letter  to  Nicholson  ^1847),  an^.bj  Mr. 

wiU  be  found  presented  by  Mr.  Doaglsss,  Donjglass  in  his  essay  on  Popolar  Borers- 

in  "Harper's  Magaiine'*  for  1860,  nnder  eignty  in  "Harper's  Magasine"  (1869). 

the  title  "Popular  Sovereignty  in  the  Both  these  gentlemen  insisted  that  the 

Territories.'*    Bee  Political  Text  Book  for  word  "  territory  *'  in  this  clause  of  the  Con- 

1880,  p.   182.    See  also,  Cutts's  Party  stitution  was  used  to  designate  the  unap- 

Queetions,  and  the  Nicholson  Letter  in  propriated  lands  which  the  United  States 

Smith's  Life  of  Cass,  807,  which  presents  owned,  and  not  the  people  who  mig^t 

the  riews  of  Mr.  Cass.  become  oiganised  into  political  oommuni- 

(a)  This  was  denied  by  Mr.  Ctm  in  his  ties  outside  the  limito  of  States. 
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1787  in  the  yery  view  of  the  framers,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
the  States,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  such  a  power  was  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  purposes  of  the  cessions  made  by  the  States. 
So  that,  notwithstanding  the  generality  of  the  objection  (already 
examined),  that  Congress  have  no  power  to  erect  corporations,  and 
that  in  the  convention  the  power  was  refused,  we  see  that  the  very 
power  is  an  incident  to  that  of  regulating  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  that  is,  it  is  an  appropriate  means  of  carrying  the 
power  into  effect.^  What  shall  be  the  form  of  government  estab- 
lished in  the  territories  depends  exclusively  upon  the  discretion  of 
Congress.  Having  a  right  to  erect  a  territorial  government,  they 
may  confer  on  it  such  powers,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive, 
as  they  may  deem  best.  They  may  confer  upon  it  general  legisla- 
tive powers,  subject  only  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  power  to  create  courts  is  given  to  the  territorial 
legislature,  those  courts  are  to  be  deemed  strictly  territorial ;  and 
in  no  just  sense  constitutional  courts,  in  which  the  judicial  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  can  he  deposited.  They  are  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  it.  They  are  legislative  courts^  created  in  virtue 
of  the  general  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  government,  or  in  virtue 
of  that  clause  which  enables  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the  United  States.'  The 
power  is  not  confined  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  but 
extends  to  ^^  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ; "  so 
that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  due  regulation  of  all  other  personal 
and  real  property  rightfully  belonging  to  the  United  States.  And 
so  it  has  been  constantly  understood  and  acted  upon. 

§  1826.  As  if  it  were  not  possible  to  confer  a  single  power 
upon  the  national  government,  which  ought  not  to  be  a  source  of 
jedousy,  the  present  has  not  been  without  objection.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that  the  sale  and  disposal  of  the  western  territory  may 
become  a  source  of  such  immense  revenue  to  the  national  govern- ' 
ment,  as  to  make  it  independent  of  and  formidable  to  the  people. 
To  amass  immense  riches,  it  has  been  said,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  ambition,  when  occasion  may  prompt,  without  seeming  to  oppress 
the  people,  has  uniformly  been  Uie  policy  of  tyrants.    Should  such 

1  See  ante,  {{  1265»  1266  ;  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  628,  625 ;  Hamilton  on  the  Bank 
of  U.  S.,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  121,  127  to  181 ;  Id.  185,  147, 151 ;  Id.  114, 115  ;  Act 
of  Congress,  7th  Ang.  1789,  ch.  8. 

*  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Peters's  Sup.  B.  51 1,  546. 
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a  policy  creep  into  our  goyemment,  and  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debt,  be  converted  to  a  treasure  in  a  bank,  those,  who  at  any  time 
can  command  it,  may  be  tempted  to  apply  it  to  the  most  nefarious 
purposes.  The  improvident  alienation  of  the  crown  lands  in  Eng- 
land has  been  considered  as  a  circumstance  extremely  favorable  to 
the  liberty  of  the  nation,  by  rendering  the  government  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  people.  The  same  reason  will  apply  to  other  gov- 
ernments whether  monarchical  or  republican.^ 

§  1827.  What  a  strange  representation  is  this  of  a  republican 
government,  created  by,  and  respionsible  to,  the  people  in  all  its 
departments !  What  possible  analogy  can  there  be  between  the 
possession  of  large  revenues  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch  and  large 
revenues  in  the  possession  of  a  government  whose  administration 
is  confided  to  the  chosen  agents  of  the  people  for  a  short  period, 
and  may  be  dismissed  almost  at  pleasure?  If  the  doctrine  be 
true,  which  is  here  inculcated,  a  republican  government  is  little 
more  than  a  dream,  however  its  administration  may  be  organized; 
and  the  people  are  not  worthy  of  being  trusted  with  large  public 
revenues,  since  they  cannot  provide  agiunst  corruption,  and  abuses 
of  them.  Poverty  alone,  it  seems,  gives  a  security  for  fidelity ; 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  safe,  only  when  they  are  pressed 
into  vigilance  by  the  power  of  taxation.  In  the  view  of  this  doc- 
trine, what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  recent  purchases  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  ?  If  there  was  danger  before,  how  mightily  must  it 
be  increased  by  the  accession  of  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory, 
and  such  a  vast  increase  of  resources  7  Hitherto  the  experience 
of  Uie  country  has  justified  no  alarms  on  this  subject  from  sucli 
a  source.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  lands  hold  out,  after  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt,  ample  revenues  to  be  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  sound  learning,  and  to  internal  im- 
provements, without  trenching  upon  the  property,  or  embarrass- 
ing the  pursuits  of  the  people  by  burdensome  taxation.  The 
constitutional  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  the  other  revenues 
of  the  government  to  such  objectA,  has  not  been  supposed  to  apply 
to  an  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  The 
cessions  of  that  territory  were  expressly  made  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  United  States;  and,  therefore,  constitute  a  fund, 

1  1  Tnck.  Black.  Comiii.  App.  S84. 
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which  may  be  properly  devoted  to  any  objects  which  are  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  Union.^  v 

§  1828.  The  power  of  Oongress  over  the  public  territory  is 
clearly  exclusive  and  universal ;  and  their  legislation  is  subject  to 
no  control,  but  is  absolute  and  unlimited,  unless  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  by  stipulations  in  the  cessions,  or  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  under  which  any  part  of  it  has  been  settled.*  (a)  But  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  other  national  property  (unless 
it  has  acquired  by  cession  of  the  States  exclusive  jurisdiction)  is 
not  necessarily  exclusive  in  all  cases.  If  the  national  government 
own  a  fort,  arsenal,  hospital,  or  light-house  establishment,  not  so 
ceded,  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  State  is  not  excluded  in  re- 
gard to  the  site,  but,  subject  to  the  rightful  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  national  government,  it  remains  in  full  force.'  -^ 

§  1829.  There  are  some  other  incidental  powers  given  to  Con- 
gress, to  carry  into  effect  certain  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.   But  they  will  most  properly  come  under  consideration  in  a 

1  1  Kent's  Gomm.  Leet  12,  pp.  242,  248 ;  Id.  Leet  17,  p.  850. 

s  Rawle  on  Const  oh.  27,  p.  287  ;  1  Kent's  Gomm.  Leet.  12,  p.  248 ;  Id.  Leet  17, 
pp.  859,  800. 

■  Rawle  on  Const  cb.  27,  p.  240  ;  The  People  v.  Godfiney,  17  Johns.  R.  226  ;  Com- 
monwealth V.  Yonni^  1  HalVs  Journal  of  Jnrisp.  47 ;  Seiy^eant  on  Const  cb.  81  [ch.  88]. 
Whether  the  general  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Young  (1  HoU's  Joumsl, 
47)  can  he  maintained,  in  its  application  to  that  case,  is  quite  a  different  question. 


(a)  This  point  became  at  length  the 
subject  of  serious  snd  dangerous  dispute 
between  political  parties,  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  slayery, 
and  its  extension  into  the  territories. 
One  party  insisted  that  slavery  was  recog* 
nized  by  the  Constitution ;  that  masters 
of  slares  had  a  right  to  remoTe  with  them 
into  the  new  territories,  and  be  protected 
in  their  right  thereto,  not  only  by  the 
courts,  but,  if  need  be,  by  express  Illa- 
tion of  Congress  also.  Another  party, 
deeming  slavery  an  evil,  and  asserting  for 
Congress  full  control  over  the  subject  in 
the  territories,  demanded  legislation  which 
should  preclude  its  extension  into  them. 
A  third  party  denied  to  Congress  the 
power  to  legislate  on  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  people  of  the  territories; 
asserted  their  right  to  regulate  them  in 


their  own  discretion,  and  at  the  proper 
time  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  with  a 
constitution  of  their  adoption,  with  or 
without  slavery  as  they  might  choose. 

These  parties  were  severally  repre- 
sented in  the  presidential  election  of  1860, 
by  Mr.  Breckenridge,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
Mr.  Douglass  ;  but  the  recent  extinction 
of  slavery  having  removed  the  chief  occa- 
sion for  questioning  the  power  of  Congress 
as  asserted  by  the  author,  it  has  since 
been  exercised  without  much  question, 
except  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Utah, 
who  have  not  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
legislation  against  polygamy.  For  some 
Judicial  discussion  of  the  right  of  Congress 
over  the  territories,  see  further,  American 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Canter,  1  Pet  642;  United 
States  V.  Gratiot,  14  Pet  687  ;  Cross  v. 
Harrison,  16  How.  164. 
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future  part  of  these  Oommentaries.  At  present  it  may  suffice  to 
say,  that,  with  reference  to  due  energy  in  the  govemment,  due 
protection  of  the  national  interests,  and  due  security  to  the  Union^ 
fewer  powers  could  scarcely  have  been  granted  without  jeoparding 
the  whole  system.  Without  the  power  of  the  purse,  the  power  to 
declare  war  or  to  promote  the  common  defence  or  general  wel- 
fare, would  have  been  wholly  vain  and  illusory.  Without  the 
power  exclusively  to  regulate  commerce,  the  intercourse  between 
the  States  would  have  been  constantly  liable  to  domestic  dissen- 
sions, jealousies,  and  rivalries,  and  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  would  have  been  liable  to  mischievous  interruptions  from 
secret  hostilities  or  retaliatory  restrictions.  The  otiier  powers 
are  principally  auxiliary  to  these ;  and  are  dictated  at  once  by 
an  enlightened  policy,  a  devotion  to  justice,  and  a  regard  to  the 
permanence  (may  it  ripen  into  a  perpetuity !)  of  the  Union.^ 

1  Among  the  extraordinaiy  opinions  of  Mr.  Jeffenon«  in  regard  to  goTemment  in 
general,  and  especially  to  the  gOTemment  of  the  United  States,  none  strikes  the  calm 
obserrer  with  more  force  than  the  eool  and  calculating  manner  in  which  he  surreys 
the  probable  oocnrrence  of  domestio  rebellions.  "  I  am/'  he  says,  "  not  a  friend  to  a 
very  energetic  goyemment  It  is  always  oppresrive.  It  places  the  goTemors,  indeed, 
more  at  their  ease  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  late  rebellion  in  Massachnsetts 
(in  1787]  has  given  more  alum  than  I  think  it  shoald  hare  done.  Calculate,  that  one 
rebellion  in  thirteen  States,  in  the  coarse  of  eleren  years,  is  bat  one  for  each  State  in  a 
century  and  a  half.  No  country  ahauld  he  $o  Umg  withnU  cne.  Nor  will  any  degree  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  government  prevent  insurrections.*'  Letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  in 
1787 ;  2  Jefferson's  Corresp.  276.  Is  it  not  surprising  that  any  statesman  shoald  have 
overlooked  the  horrible  evils  and  immense  expenses  which  are  attendant  upon  every 
rebellion  f  The  loss  of  life,  the  summary  exerciw  of  military  power,  the  desolations  of 
the  country,  and  the  inordinate  expenditures  to  which  every  rebellion  must  give  rise  t 
Is  not  the  great  object  of  every  good  government  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  domestic 
peace  and  the  security  of  property,  and  the  reasonable  eigoyment  of  private  rights  and 
personal  liberty  f  If  a  State  is  to  be  torn  into  Actions  and  civil  wars  every  eleven 
years,  is  not  the  whole  Union  to  become  a  common  sufferer  f  How  and  when  are  such 
wars  to  terminate  f  Are  the  insurgents  to  meet  victory  or  defeat  t  Has  not  hbtory  es- 
tablished the  melancholy  truth,  that  constant  wars  lead  to  military  dictatorship  and 
despotism,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  free  spirit  of  republican  governments  f  If  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Union  ii  to  be  disturbed  every  eleventh  year  by  a  civil  war,  what 
repose  can  there  be  for  the  citizens  in  their  ordinary  pursuits  f  Will  they  not  soon  be- 
come tired  of  a  republican  government  which  invitee  to  such  eternal  contests,  ending  in 
Uood,  and  murder,  and  rapine  f  One  cannot  but  feel  far  more  sympathy  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  same  letter,  in  which  he  expounds  the  great  political 
maxim,  "  Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of  the  people."  2  Jefferson's  Corresp. 
276.  (a) 

(a)  If  Mr.  Jefferson  was  willing  to  wit-     to  look  with  complacency  upon  war  as  a 
ness  rebellion  as  a  check  upon  power,  Mr.     means  of  strengthening  the  government 
Hamilton,  it  might  be  said,  was  disposed  "He  (nuUd^**  says  Mr.  Gonveneur 
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§  1880.  As  there  are  incidental  powers  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  so  there  are  incidental  rights, 
obligations,  and  duties.  It  may  be  asked  how  these  are  to  be  as- 
certained. In  the  first  place,  as  to  duties  and  obligations  of  a 
public  nature,  they  are  to  be  ascertained  by  the  law  of  nations,  to 
which,  on  asserting  our  independence,  we  necessarily  become  sub- 
ject. In  regard  to  municipal  rights  and  obligations,  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  common  law  attaches  to  the  national  government,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  must  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  ascertain  many  of  its  rights  and  obligations.  Thus,  when  a 
contract  is  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  we  naturally  and 
necessarily  resort  to  the  common  law,  to  interpret  its  terms 
and  ascertain  its  obligations.  The  same  general  rights,  duties, 
and  limitations,  which  the  common  law  attaches  to  contracts  of 
a  similar  character  between  private  individuals,  are  applied  to 
the  contracts  of  the  government.  Thus,  if  the  United  States 
become  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  they  are  bound  to  the 
same  diligence,  as  to  giving  notice,  in  order  to  charge  an  indorser, 
upon  the  dishonor  of  the  bill,  as  a  private  holder  would  be.^  In 
like  manner,  when  a  bond  is  entered  into  by  a  surety  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  office  by  his  principal,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation  created  by  the  instrument 
are  constantly  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  common  law; 
though  the  bond  is  given  to  the  government  in  its  sovereign 
capacity.*         ^ 

1  United  States  v.  Barker,  12  Wheat  B.  560. 

>  See,  among  other  cases,  United  States  o.  Kirkpatrick,  0  Wheat.  R.  720 ;  Farrar 
V.  United  States,  6  Peters's  R.  878 ;  Smith  o.  United  States,  5  Peters's  R.  294  ;  United 
States  9.  Tingey,  6  Peters's  R.  116  ;  United  SUtes  v.  Bufoid,  8  Peters's  R.  12,  80. 

Morris,  Life  II.  861,  "  that  in  the  changes  conyersation,  that  VhUe  each  was  ardently 

and  chances  of  time  we  should  he  inrolved  devoted  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 

in  some  war  which  might  strengthen  our  they  respectively  apprehended  danger  to 

Union  and  nerve  the  executive."    It  is  those   liberties  fh)m  opposite  quarters ; 

hut  just  to  these  eminent  statesmen  to  Mr.  Jefferson   from   the  usurpations  of 

bear  in  mind,  when  considering  such  Ian-  rulers,  Mr.  Hamilton  from  the  insubor* 

0uage,  especially    when    employed    un-  dination  of  the  multitude.    C. 
guardedly  in  private  correspondence  or 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

PB0HIBITI0N8  ON  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

§  1831.  Haying  finished  this  review  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
the  order  of  the  subject  next  conducts  us  to  the  prohibitions  and 
limitations  upon  these  powers  which  are  contained  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  under 
discussion,  and  therefore  will  be  pretermitted^ 

§  1882.  The  first  clause  is  as  follows :  ^  The  migration  or  im- 
portation of  such  persons  aa  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or 
duty  may  be  imposed  *on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  person." 

§  1888.  The  corresponding  clause  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  in  these  words :  ^^  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid,  Ac, 
on  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several 
States  shall  think  proper  to  admit ;  nor  ehall  such  migration  or 
importation  be  prohibited."  In  this  form  it  is  obvious  that  the 
migration  and  importation  of  slaves,  which  was  the  sole  object  of 
the  clause,  was,  in  effect,  perpetuated,  so  long  as  any  State  should 
choose  to  allow  the  traffic.  The  subject  was  afterwards  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  reported  the  clause  substantially  in  its  present 
shape ;  except  that  the  limitation  was  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred,  instead  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  The 
latter  amendment  was  substituted  by  the  vote  of  seven  States 
against  four;  and,  as  thus  amended,  the  clause  was  adopted  by 
the  like  vote  of  the  same  States.* 
.    §  1884.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  America,  that  she  should  have  set 

1  ThoM  which  reepect  taxation  and  the  ngolation  of  commerce  have  been  oonrid- 
erad  nnder  former  header  to  which  the  learned  reader  la  referred.  Anie,  YoL  I.,  ch. 
14»  16. 

•  Joum.  of  ConTention,  pp.  222,  275,  270,  285,  201,  202,  858,  878  ;  2  Pitk.  Hist 
ch.  20,  ppu  281,  282.    It  is  well  known,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  Soath  Carolina  and 
Georgia  insisted  upon  this  limitation  as  a  condition  of  the  onion.    See  2  Elliot's  Deb. 
885,  836  ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  07. 
VOL.  II.  — 14 
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the  first  example  of  interdicting  and  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in 
modem  tiipes.  It  is  well  known,  that  it  constituted  a  grievancey  of 
which  some  of  the  colonies  complained  before  the  revolution,  that 
the  introduction  of  slaves  was  encouraged  by  the  crown,  and  that 
prohibitory  laws  were  negatived.^  It  was  doubtless  to  have  been 
wished,  that  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  had 
been  allowed  to  be  put  into  immediate  operation,  and  had  not  been 
postponed  for  twenty  years.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  account,  either 
for  this  restriction,  or  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed.^ 
It  ought  to  be  considered,  as  a  great  point  gained  in  favor  of  hu- 
manity, that  a  period  of  twenty  years  might  forever  terminate, 
within  the  United  States,  a  traffic  which  has  so  long  and  so  loudly 
upbraided  the  barbarism  of  modem  policy.  Even  within  this  pe- 
riod, it  might  receive  a  very  considerable  discouragement,  by  cur- 
tailing the  traffic  between  foreign  countries ;  and  it  might  even  be 
totally  abolished  by  the  concurrence  of  a  few  States.'  ^^  Happy,'' 
it  was  then  added  by  the  Federalist,  ^  would  it  be  for  the  unfortu- 
nate Africans,  if  an  equal  prospect  lay  before  them  of  being  re- 
deemed from  the  oppressions  of  their  European  brethren."  ^  Let  it 
be  remembered  that,  at  this  period,  this  horrible  traffic  was  carried 
on  with  the  encouragement  and  support  of  every  civilized  nation 
of  Europe ;  and  by  none  with  more  eagerness  and  enterprise  than 
by  the  parent  country.  America  stood  forth  alone,  uncheered  and 
unaided,  in  stamping  ignominy  upon  this  traffic  on  the  very  face 
of  her  constitution  of  government,  although  there  were  strong 
temptations  of  interest  to  draw  her  aside  from  the  performance  of 
this  great  moral  duty. 

§  1885.  Yet  attempts  were  made  to  pervert  this  clause  into  an 
objection  against  the  Constitution,  by  representing  it,  on  one  side, 
as  a  criminal  toleration  of  an  illicit  practice ;  and  on  another,  as 
calculated  to  prevent  voluntary  and  beneficial  emigrations  to 

I  See  2  Elliots  Debates,  885  ;  1  Secret  Joanud  of  Congress,  878,  870. 

•  See  8  Elliot's  Debates,  98,  260,  251 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  885  to  88a  In  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Hr.  Jefferson,  there  Is  a  very  strong 
paragraph  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  slare-trade  is  denounced  "as  a  piratical  war- 
fare, the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  and  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  king  of  Great 
Britain,  determined  to  keep  open  a  market  w]iere  men  should  be  bought  and  sold ; " 
and  it  is  added,  that  "he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  erery  legislatire 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  commerce."  1  Jefferson's  Gorrespondence^ 
146,  in  the  fac-simUe  of  the  original. 

<  The  FedenOist,  No.  42.  «  Id.  No.  42. 
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America.^  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  better  exemplify  the  spirit  and 
manner  in  which  the  opposition  to  the  Oonstitution  was  conduct- 
ed, than  this  fact.  It  was  notorious,  that  the  postponement  of  an 
inmiediate  abolition  was  indispensable  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  and 
interests  of  a  portion  of  the  Southern  States.^  The  glory  of  the 
achievement  is  scarcely  lessened  by  its  having  been  gradual,  and 
by  steps  silent,  but  irresistible. 

§  1886.  Congress  lost  no  time  in  interdicting  the  traffic,  as  far 
as  their  power  extended,  by  a  prohibition  of  American  citizens 
carrying  it  on  between  foreign  countries.  And  as  soon  as  the 
stipulated  period  of  twenty  years  had  expired.  Congress,  by  a  pro- 
spective legislation  to  meet  the  exigency,  abolished  the  whole 
traffic  in  every  direction  to  citizens  and  residents.  Mild  and 
moderate  laws  were,  however,  found  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice ;  and  at  length  Congress  found 
it  necessary  to  declare  the  slave-trade  to  be  a  piracy,  and  to  punish 
\t  with  death.'  Thus  it  has  been  elevated  in  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  to  this  ^^  bad  eminence  "  of  guilt ;  and  has  now  annexed  to 
it  the  infamy,  as  well  as  the  retributive  justice,  which  belongs  to 
an  offence  equally  against  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man,  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  and  the  solemn  precepts  of  religion.  Other  civilized 
nations  are  now  alive  to  this  great  duty ;  and  by  the  noble  exer- 
tions of  the  British  government,  there  is  now  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  African  slave-trade  will  soon  become  extinct ;  and 
thus  another  triumph  of  virtue  would  be  obtained  over  brutal  vio- 
lence and  unfeeling  cruelty.^ 

§  1887.  This  clause  of  the  Constitution,  respecting  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves,  is  manifestly  an  exception  from  the  power  of 
regulating  commerce.  Migration  seems  appropriately  to  apply 
to  voluntary  arrivals,  as  importation  does  to  involuntary  arrivids ; 
and,  so  far  as  an  exception  from  a  power  proves  its  existence, 
this  proves,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  applies  equally 
to  the   regulation  of    vessels  employed  in  transporting  men 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  42;  2  Sniof ■  Debates,  386,  886 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  250, 
261. 

«  2  EUiot's  Debates,  886,  886 ;  1  Lloyds  Debates,  806  to  818  ;  2  EUiof s  Debates, 
07 ;  Id.  260,  261 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  60  ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Oomm.  App.  29a 

•  Act  of  1820,  ch.  118. 

*  See  1  Kent's  Comin*  Leet  0,  pp.  170  to  187. 
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who  pass  from  place  to  place  voluntarilj,  as  to  those  who  pass 
involuntarily.^ 

§  1888.  The  next  clause  is,  ^^  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  (a)  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it." 

§  1889.  In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  terms  here 
used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  law ; 
for  in  no  other  way  can  we  arrive  at  the  true  definition  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  At  the  common  law  there  are  various  writs, 
called  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  But  the  particular  one  here 
spoken  of  is  that  great  and  celebrated  writ,  used  in  all  cases  of 
illegal  confinement,  known  by  the  name  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus ad  subjieiendumy  directed  to  the  person  detaining  another,  and 
commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  day 
and  cause  of  his  caption  and  detention,  ad  faciendum^  suljiciendumy 
et  recipiendum,  to  do,  submit  to,  and  receive  whatsoever  the 
judge  or  court  awarding  such  writ  shall  consider  in  that  behalf.^ 
It  is,  therefore,  justly  esteemed  the  great  bulwark  of  personal 
liberty ;  since  it  is  the  appropriate  remedy  to  ascertain  whether 
any  person  is  rightfully  in  confinement  or  not,  and  the  cause  of 
his  confinement ;  and  if  no  sufficient  ground  of  detention  appears, 
the  party  is  entitled  to  his  immediate  discharge.  This  writ  is 
most  beneficially  construed ;  and  is  applied  to  every  case  of  illegal 
restraint,  whatever  it  may  be ;  for  every  restraint  upon  a  man's 
liberty  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  imprisonment,  whatever  may 

1  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  0  Wbeat  R  1,  216,  217  ;  Id.  206,  207,  211 ;  Id.  280. 
s  8  Black.  Comm.  181. 

(a)  State  aathoritiea  detaining  offioen  exceptional,  and  pennitted  only  in  the 

of  the  United  States  for  acts  done  nnder  clearest  and  most  nigent  cases  of  danger 

the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  national  to  the  federal  goyemmeni.   Whore  there  is 

government  may  be  required  by  the  federal  no  ground  to  doubt  the  fairness  of  the  State 

Judiciary  to  release  them  under  this  writ  tribunals,  the  courts  of  the  United  States 

In  re  Nagle,  185  U.  S.  1.    This  case,  to-  will  probably  hesitate  long  before  granting 

gether  with  Ex  jytrU  Royall,  117  U.  S.  the  writ    On  the  whole,  it  is  hardly  to 

241,  has  given  color  for  a  new  doctrine  be  assumed  thst  any  new  doctrine  seriously 

concerning  the  writ  of  hahea$  corpus ;  to  affecting  the  general  law  and  practice  in 

wit,  the  right  of  the  federal  courts  to  re-  the  matter  of  the  habecu  eorput  has  been 

sort  to  that  process  in  the  midd  of  a  State  established  or  was  intended.    See  Allen 

prosecution,  and  not  merely  to  resort  to  it  v.  Black,  48  Fed.  Hep.  228 ;  United  States 

before  indictment    The  proposition  itself  «.  Fiscns,  42  Fed.  Rep.  806  ;  In  re  Har- 

seems  rather  startling,  but  the  use  of  the  mon,  48  Fed.  Bep.  872. 
writ  in  such  eases  will  doubtless  be  very 
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be  the  place,  or  whateyer  may  be  the  maimer^  in  which  the  restraint 
is  effected.^ 

§  1840.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  remarked  with  great  force, 
that  *^  to  bereave  a  man  of  life,  or  by  violence  to  confiscate  his 
estate  without  accusation  or  trial,  would  be  so  gross  and  notorious 
an  act  of  despotism  as  must  at  once  convey  the  alarm  of  tyranny 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  But  confinement  of  the  person  by 
secretly  hurrying  him  to  jail  whore  his  sufferings  are  unknown  or 
forgotten,  is  a  less  public,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more 
dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  force."  *  While  the  justice  of  the 
remark  must  be  felt  by  all,  let  it  be'remembered,  that  the  right  to . 
pass  bills  of  attainder  in  the  British  Parliament  still  enables  that 
body  to  exercise  the  summary  and  awful  power  of  taking  a  man's 
life,  and  confiscating  his  estate,  without  accusation  or  trial.  The 
learned  commentator,  however,  has  slid  over  this  subject  with  sur- 
prising delicacy.' 

§  1841.  In  England  this  is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  issuing 
out  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  not  only  in  term  time,  but  in 
vacation,  and  running  into  all  parts  of  the  king's  dominions ;  for 
it  is  said,  that  the  king  is  entitled,  at  all  times,  to  have  an  ac- 
count why  the  liberty  of  any  of  his  subjects  is  restrained.  It  is 
grantablc,  however,  as  a  matter  of  right,  ex  merito  jusititcB  upon 
the  application  of  the  subject.^  In  England,  however,  the  bene- 
fit of  it  was  often  eluded  prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond ;  and  especially  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  These 
pitiful  evasions  gave  rise  to  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  81 
Car.  II.  c.  2,  which  has  been  frequently  considered  as  another 
Magna  Charta  in  that  kingdom;  and  has  reduced  the  general 
metiiod  of  proceedings  on  these  writs  to  the  true  standard  of  law 
and  liberty.^  That  statute  has  been,  in  substance,  incorporated 
into  the  jurisprudence  of  every  State  in  the  Union ;  and  the  right 
to  it  has  been  secured  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  State  consti- 
tutions, by  a  provision  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.*    It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore, 

1  2  Kenf  8  Comm.  Leet  24,  p.  22,  Ac  (2d  edit  pp.  26  to  82). 
«  1  Black.  Comm.  186. 

•  4  Blaok.  Comm.  260. 

«  4  Inst.  290 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leet  24,  p.  22  (pp.  26  to  82) ;  8  Block.  Comm.  188. 

•  8  Blaok.  Comm.  186,  186;  2  Kenfs  Comm.  Leet  24,  pp.  22,  28  (2d  edit  pp.  26 
to  82). 

6  2  Kent's  Comm.  Leet  24,  pp.  28,  24  (2d  edit  pp.  26  to  82). 
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that  the  common  law  was  deemed  by  our  ancestors  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  brought  with  Ihem  upon  their  emigration,  so  far 
as  it  was  suited  to  their  circumstances ;  since  it  affords  the  am- 
plest protection  for  their  rights  and  personal  liberty.  Congress 
have  vested  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  full  authority  to 
issue  this  great  writ,  in  cases  falling  properly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  national  government.^  (a) 

§  1842.  It  is  obvious,  that  cases  of  a  peculiar  emergency  may 
arise  which  may  justify,  nay,  even  require,  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  any  right  to  the  writ  But  as  it  has  frequently 
happened  in  foreign  countries,  and  even  in  England,  that  the 
writ  has  upon  various  pretexts  and  occasions  been  suspended, 
whereby  persons  apprehended  upon  suspicion  have  suffered  a 
long  imprisonment^  sometimes  from  design,  and  sometimes 
because  Uiey  were  forgotten,*  the  right  to  suspend  it  is  expressly 
confined  to  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  where  the  public 
safety  may  require  it;  a  very  just  and  wholesome  restraint, 
which  cuts  down  at  a  blow  a  fruitful  means  of  oppression,  capa- 
ble of  being  abused  in  bad  times  to  the  worst  of  purposes. 
Hitherto  no  suspension  of  the  writ  has  ever  been  authorized  by 
Congress  since  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.'    It  would 

1  JBx  parte  BoUinan«  eta  4  Oimnoh,  76. 

*  8  BUck.  Comm.  187,  188 ;  1  Tuck.  BUek.  Comm.  App.  201,  292. 

•  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  a  dedded  objection  sgainst  the  power  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  eorpui  in  any  case  whaterer,  declaring  himself  in  fiivor  of  "  the  eternal  and 
unremitting  force  of  the  habeat  eorput  laws.**  2  Jefferson's  Corresp.  274,  291. — 
'*  Why,"  said  he  on  another  occasion,  '*  suspend  the  writ  of  habeat  eorpua  in  insurreo- 
tions  and  rebellions?"—  "If  the  publio  safety  requires  that  the  government  should 
have  a  man  imprisoned  on  less  probable  testimony  in  those,  than  in  other  emeigencies, 
let  him  be  taken  and  tried,  reUUken  and  retried,  while  the  necessity  continues,  only  giv- 
ing him  redress  against  the  government  for  damages."  2  Jefferson's  Corresp.  844. 
Yet  the  only  sttempt  ever  made  in  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeae  eorput  was 
during  his  administration,  on  occasion  of  the  supposed  treasonable  conspiracy  of  CoL 
Aaron  Burr.  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  that  conspiracy, 
on  22d  January,  1807.  On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Giles  of  the  senate  moved  a  committee 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  suspending  the  writ  of  habeat  eorput  be  appointed,  and 
the  motion  prevaUed.  The  oommittee  (Mr.  Giles,  chairman)  reported  a  bill  for  thu 
purpose.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  118  for  the  rqjeetion,  against  19  in  its  favor.  See  8  Senate  Journal,  22d 
January,  1807,  pi  127  ;  Id.  180, 181.  ff  Journal  of  House  of  BepresenUtives,  26tlj 
January,  1807,  pp.  660,  661,  662. 

(a)  See  the  SUtutes,  1  Stat  at  Large,  81 ;  4  Id.  684 ;  6  Id.  689 ;  14  Id.  886 ; 
Cooley  Const  Lim.  846,  848. 
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seem,  as  the  power  is  given  to  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  that  the  right  to 
judge  whether  exigency  had  arisen  must  exclusively  belong  to 
that  body.  ^  (a) 

1  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wbaat  R.  19.    See  alio  1  Took.  Oornin.  App.  SOS  |  1  Kent's 
ComuL  Lect  IS  (2d  edit  pp.  262  to  266). 


(a)  The  power  to  sospend  the  writ  of 
habetu  eorpui  for  the  fint  time  beoeme 
the  sabject  of  emmeet  eontroverej  daring 
the  late  cirU  war.  On  the  27th  of  April, 
1861,  before  the  passage  of  any  statnte  on 
the  suljecty  the  President  addressed  to 
Lient  Gen.  Scott  the  following  order:  — 

Yon  are  engaged  in  suppressing  an 
insurrection  ag|^  the  kws  of  the  United 
States.  If  at  any  point  on  or  in  the 
Tidnity  of  any  military  line  which  is  now 
or  which  shall  be  used  between  the  city  of 
PhiUidelphia  and  the  city  of  Washington, 
you  find  resistance  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  writ  of  Kahea$  coqnu^ 
for  the  public  safety,  you  personally,  or 
through  the  officer  in  command,  at  the 
point  at  which  resistance  occurs^  are  au- 
thorized to  suspend  that  writ. 

Abraham  Linoo'ln. 
By  the  Ftesident 

Wm.  H.  Sbwabd, 
Seereiarp  of  SUUe. 

Similar  orders  were  afterwards  issued  for 
other  lines  and  places. 

On  May  26, 1867,  John  Merryman  of 
Baltimore  was  arrested,  charged  with  ra- 
rions  acts  of  treason,  and  confined  in  Fort 
McHenry,  then  in  command  of  Oen.  Geo. 
Cadwallader.  He  immediately  applied  to 
Chief  Justice  Taney  for  a  writ  of  habea$ 
corpus,  which  was  granted  and  serred  upon 
Oen.  Cadwallader,  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  exigency  thereof,  on  the  ground 
that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  had  been 
suspended  by  the  President  for  the  public 
safety.  Thereupon  an  attachment  was 
issued  against  him  for  this  refusal,  but 
the  officer  was  not  suffered  to  enter  the 
fort  to  senre  the  same.  It  being  thus 
made  apparent  that  it  was  impossible  to 


enforce  obedience  to  the  writ,  the  chief 
justice  contented  himself  with  putting  on 
file  an  opinion  in  which  he  denied  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habecu  corpus  in  his  own  discretion, 
and  gSTO  reasons  for  his  opinion  that  that 
authority  was  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  Congress.  JBEforia  Merryman,  Taney's 
Decisions ;  McPherson's  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  165 ;  9  Am.  Law  Beg.  N.  s.  627. 
This  opinion  was  controverted  by  Attor- 
ney-General Bates,  and  by  other  eminent 
lawyers,  including  Mr.  Horace  Binney, 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  and  Prof.  Theophi- 
1ns  Parsons,  but  was  warmly  supported  by 
othen.  On  the  third  of  March,  1868, 
Congress  passed  an  act  providing  among 
other  things  that  the  President,  during  the 
existing  rebellion,  whenever  in  his  opin- 
ion the  public  safety  might  require  it,  was 
authorized  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habca$ 
corpus  in  any  cass,  throughout  the  United 
States  or  any  part  thereof,  and  that  when- 
ever such  suspension  should  take  place, 
no  military  or  other  officer  should  be  com- 
pelled, in  answer  to  any  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  to  return  the  body  of  any  person 
held  by  him  by  authority  of  the  President ; 
but  upon  the  certificate  under  oath  of  the 
officer  having  chaige  of  any  one  so  de- 
tained, that  such  person  is  so  detained 
under  ihe  authority  of  the  President,  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  writ  should  be 
suspended,  so  long  as  the  suspension  by 
the  President  should  remain  in  force  and 
the  rebellion  continue.  The  same  act  pro- 
vided that  "any  order  of  the  President 
or  under  his  authority,  made  at  any  time 
during  the  existence  of  the  present  re* 
bellion,  shall  be  a  defence  in  all  courts  to 
any  action  or  prosecution,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, pending  or  to  be  commenced,  for  any 
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'  §  1848.   The  next  clause  is,  ^No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poH 
facto  law  shall  be  passed." 

§  1844.  Bills  of  attainder,  as  they  are  technically  called,  are 
such  special  acts  of  the  legislature  as  inflict  capital  punishments 
upon  peraons  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  high  offences,  such  as  trea- 
son and  felony,  without  any  conviction  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings.  If  an  act  inflicts  a  milder  degree  of  pun- 
ishment than  death,  it  is  called  a  bill  of  pains  and  penaltiea^ 
But  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  it  seems  that  bills  of  at- 
tainder include  bills  of  pains  and  penalties;  for  the  Supreme 
Court  have  said,  ^' A  bill  of  attainder  may  affect  the  life  of  an 
individual,  or  may  confiscate  his  property,  or  both."'  In  such 
cases,  the  legislature  assumes  judicial  magistracy,  pronouncing 
upon  the  guilt  of  the  party  without  any  of  the  common  forms 
and  guards  of  trial,  and  satisfying  itself  with  proofs,  Vhcn  such 
proo&  are  within  its  reach,  whether  they  are  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  or  not  In  short,  in  all  such  cases,  the  legis- 
lature exercises  the  highest  power  of  sovereignty,  and  what  may 
be  properly  deemed  an  irresponsible  despotic  discretion,  being 
governed  solely  by  what  it  deems  political  necessity  or  expe- 
diency, and  too  often  under  the  influence  of  unreasonable  fears 
or  unfounded  suspicions.  Such  acts  have  been  often  resorted  to 
in  foreign  governments,  as  a  common  engine  of  state;  and  even 
in  England  they  have  been  pushed  to  the  most  extravagant  extent 
in  bad  times,  reaching  as  well  to  the  absent  and  tlie  dead  as  to 

1  2  WoodeMn's  Law  Lect  622. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Crmnch,  B,  188 ;  1  Kent* a  ComnL  Lect  19,  p.  882. 

March,  aeiziire,  arrest,  or  imprisonment,  one  of  them  ia,  that  hy  the  Constitntion 

made,  done,  or  committed,  or  acta  omitted  of  the  United  States,  the  President  has 

to  he  done,  under  and  hy  yirtne  of  such  not  the  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 

order,  or  under  color  of  any  law  of  Con-  the  writ,  and  Congress  has.    The  power 

gress."    See  this  act  considered  in  McCall  of  the  President  is  executive  power:  a 

V.  McDowell,  1  Ahb.  U.  S.  R.  212.  power  to  execute  the  laws,  and  not  to 

Except  in  Merryman's  Case,  the  qnes-  suspend  them.    The  latter  is  a  legislative 

tinn  whether  the  power  to  suspend  the  function,  and,  so  far  as  it  exists,  helongs 

writ  of  Kabeoi  corpus  was,  under  the  Con-  naturally,  and  hy  force  of  the  Constitu- 

stitution,  in  the  President  or  in  Congress,  tion,  to  Congress  : "  p.  286.     See  also 

does  not  appear  to  have  received  much  at-  opinion  of  Smalley,  D.  J.,  in  Ex  parte 

tention  in  the  courts,  though  vehemently  Field,  6  Blatch.  68.    As  to  the  danger  of 

discussed  in  pamphlets  and  serial  puhli-  ahuae   of  this   power,  see  Mr.   Burke's 

cations.    In  McCall  v.  McDowell,  aupra.  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of   Bristol ;  also 

D<«dy,  District  Judge,  says  :  '*  There  are  May's  Constitutional  History  of  England, 

some  things  too  plain  for  aignment,  and  ch.  XI.    C 
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the  living.  Sir  Edward  Coke^  haa  mentioned  it  to  be  among  the 
transcendent  powers  of  Parliament,  that  an  act  may  be  passed  to 
attaint  a  man  after  he  is  dead.  And  the  reigning  monarch,  who 
was  slain  at  Bosworth,  is  said  to  have  been  attainted  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  a  few  months  after  his  death,  notwithstanding  the 
absurdity  of  deeming  him  at  once  in  possession  of  the  throne  and 
a  traitor.*  The  punishment  has  often  been  inflicted  without  call- 
ing upon  the  party  accused  to  answer,  or  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  proof;  and  sometimes,  because  the  law,  in  its  ordinary 
course  of  proceedings,  would  acquit  the  offender.'  The  injustice 
and  iniquity  of  such  acts,  in  general,  constitute  an  irresistible 
argument  against  the  existence  of  the  power.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment it  would  be  intolerable;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  reigning  fac- 
tion, it  might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  abused  to  the  ruin  and 
death  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens.^  Bills  of  this  sort  have  been 
most  usually  passed  in  England  in  times  of  rebellion,  or  of  gross 
subserviency  to  the  crown,  or  of  violent  political  excitements; 
periods,  in  which  all  nations  are  most  liable  (as  well  the  free  as 
the  enslaved)  to  forget  their  duties^  and  to  trample  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  others.'  (a) 

1  4  Coke,  Inst  86,  87.  *  8  WoodMon's  Leot  628,  634. 

*  %  Woodeson'B  Lect  684. 

*  Dr.  Paley  hu  Btrongly  shown  his  disapprobttioQ  of  laws  of  this  sort  I  qaota 
from  him  a  short  but  pregnant  passage.  "This  fkindaroental  rule  of  civil  jnrispra- 
dence  is  violated  in  the  case  of  acts  of  attainder  or  confiscation,  in  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  and  in  all  ex  past  /ado  laws  whatever,  in  which  Parliament  exercises  the 
double  office  of  legislature  and  judge.  And  whoever  either  understands  the  value  of 
the  rule  itself,  or  collects  the  history  of  those  instances  in  which  it  has  been  invaded, 
will  be  induced,  I  believe,  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  been  wiser  and  safer  never  to 
have  departed  Jrom  it  He  will  confess,  at  least,  that  nothing  but  the  most  manifest 
and  immediate  peril  of  the  commonwealth  will  justify  a  repetition  of  these  dangerous 
examples.  If  the  laws  in  being  do  not  punish  an  offender,  let  him  go  unpunished  ;  let 
the  legislature,  admonished  of  the.  defect  of  the  laws,  provide  against  the  commission 
of  future  crimes  of  the  same  sort  The  escape  of  one  delinquent  can  never  produce  so 
much  harm  to  the  community  as  may  arise  from  the  infraction  of  a  rule,  upon  which 
the  purity  of  public  justice  and  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  essentially  depend." 

*  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  292,  298 ;  Bawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  p.  119.  See 
Cooper  V.  Telfair,  4  Dall.  R.  14.  Mr.  Woodeson,  in  his  Law  Lectures  (Lect  41),  hss 
devoted  a  whole  lecture  to  this  subject,  which  is  full  of  instruction,  and  will  reward  the 
diligent  perusal  of  the  student  2  Woodeeon*s  Law  Leot  621.  During  the  American 
revolution,  this  power  was  used  with  a  most  unsparing  hand ;  and  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  regret  in  succ^ding  times,  however  much  it  may  have  been  applauded /oyranie  beUo. 

(a)  For  some  information  regarding  revolution,  see  Belknap's  History  of  New 
bills  of  attainder  during  the  American     Hampshire^  ch.  26 ;  2  Ramsay's  Histoiy 
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§  1845.   Of  the  same  class  are  ex  po$t  facto  laws,  that  is  to  say 
(in  a  literal  sense),  laws  passed  after  the  act  done,  (a)    The 


of  South  Carolina,  851  ;  8  Rhoda  Island 
Colonial  Records,  609 ,  2  Arnold's  History 
of  Rhode  Island,  860,  449  ;  Thompson  v. 
Carr,  6  N.  H.  611 ;  Sleight  v.  Kane,  2 
Johns.  Cas.  286  ;  Cooper  v.  Telfair,  4  DalL 
14  ;  Hylton  v.  Brown,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  807  ; 
De  Lanoey  o.  McKeen,  Id.  854.  Some  of 
the  hest  patriots  and  most  eminent  statea- 
men  of  the  period  defended  them  as  wise 
and  necessary.  See  Hawle/s  letter  to 
Oerry,  Life  of  Gerry  byAustin,  yoL  L  p.  106- 
This  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider 
that  coolness,  caution,  and  a  strict  regard 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others,  are 
the  accompaniments  of  conscious  security 
and  strength,  and  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  times  of  great  danger,  when  the  i)oople 
regard  their  all  as  being  staked  upon  the 
issue  of  a  doubtful  contest,  and  when  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  cause, 
that  by  every  possible  means  they  force 
doubtful  parties  to  take  sides  with  them, 
and  lessen  the  power,  number,  and  means 
of  offence  of  those  opposed.  When  the 
issue  of  the  late  rebellion  remained  in  sus- 
pense (July  2,  1862),  Congress,  by  '*an 
act  to  prescribe  an  oath  of  office,"  and  for 
other  purposes,  enacted  that,  "  hereafter 
erery  person  elected  or  appointed  to  any 
office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  either  in  the 
civil,  military,  or  naval  departments  of 
the  public  service,  excepting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  shall,  befora 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  such  office, 
take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation :  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear 
or  affirm  that  I  have  never  voluntarily 
borne  arms  against  the  United  States 
since  I  have  been  a  citizen  thereof ;  and 
that  I  have  voluntarily  given  no  aid, 
countenance,  counsel,  or  encoursgement 
to  persons  engaged  in  srmed    hostility 


thereto ;  that  I  have  neither  sought  nor 
accepted,  nor  attempted  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  any  office  whatever,  under 
any  authority,  or  pretended  authority,  in 
hostiUty  to  the  United  States ;  that  I 
have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to 
any  pretended  government,  authority, 
power,  or  Constitution  within  the  United 
States  hostile  or  inimical  thereto.  And 
I  do  further  swear  or  affirm  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,  I  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  sU  enemiesi 
foreign  and  domestic  ;  that  I  will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without 
any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  eva* 
sion  ;  and  that  1  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which 
I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God.** 
On  the  24th  of  January,  1865,  the  follow- 
ing supplementary  act  was  passed  :  "  No 
person  sfter  the  date  of  this  act  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or,  at  any 
time  after  the  4th  of  Maroh  next,  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  bar  of  any  Circuit  or 
District  Court  of  the  United  Sutes,  or  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  as  an  attorney  or 
counsellor  of  such  court,  or  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  appear  or  to  be  heard  in  any 
such  court  by  virtue  of  any  previous  ad- 
mission, or  any  special  power  of  attorney, 
unless  he  shall  have  first  taken  and  sub- 
scribed the  oath"  above  recited.  See 
12  SUt  at  Large,  502  ;  18  Id.  424.  This 
last  act  came  under  review  in  Ex  parU 
Garland,  4  Wall.  888,  and  by  a  majority 
of  the  court  was  adjudged  to  be  void  as 
in  the  naturo  of  a  bill  of  attainder.  The 
attorney  and  counsellor,  it  was  said, 
"  clothed  with  his  office,  does  not  hold 
it  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favor.    The 


(a)  A  statute  may  combine  retrospec- 
tive and  prospective  criminal  legislation  ; 
in  so  far  as  the  two  ara  separable,  the 


latter  part  would  be  good.    Jackson  «. 
People,  128  U.  S.  189. 
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terms,  ex  poitfaeto  laws,  in  a  comprehensiye  Bense,  embrace  all 
retroBpective  laws,  or  laws  goyeming  or  controlling  past  transac- 
tions, whether  they  are  of  a  civil  or  a  criminal  nature.  And 
there  have  not  been  wanting  learned  minds,  that  have  contended, 
with  no  small  force  of  authority  and  reasoning,  that  such  ought 
to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.^    As  an  original  question,  the  argument  would 

1  Mr.  Jofltico  Johnson's  Opinion  in  Satterleo  v,  Hathowson,  2  Peters's  R.  416,  and 
note,  Id  App.  681,  fto. ;  S  Elliot's  DeUiei,  868  ;  4  Wheat  R.  578,  note ;  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  12  Wheat  B.  886. 


right  which  it  confers  upon  him  to  appear 
for  toitors,  and  to  argoe  oanses,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  indulgence,  rero- 
cable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  or  at 
the  command  of  the  legisUturep  It  is  a 
right  of  which  he  can  only  be  deprived  by 
the  judgment  of  the  court  for  moral  or 
professional  delinquency.  The  legislature 
may  undoubtedly  preecribe  qualifications 
for  the  office,  to  which  he  must  conform, 
as  it  may,  where  it  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, prescribe  qualifications  for  the  pur- 
suit of  any  of  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
life.  The  question  in  this  case  is  not  as 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe 
qualifications,  but  whether  that  power 
has  been  exercised  as  a  means  for  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  against  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Constitution  i "  p.  870. 

"The  statute  is  directed  against  parties 
who  have  offended  in  any  of  the  particu- 
lars embraced  by  these  clauses.  And  its 
otgect  ii  to  exclude  them  from  the  pro- 
fearion  of  the  law,  or  at  least  from  its 
practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  oath  prescribed  cannot  be  taken 
by  these  parties,  the  act,  as  against  them, 
operates  as  a  legislative  decree  of  per- 
petual exclusion.  And  exclusion  from 
any  of  the  professions  or  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary avocations  of  life  for  past  conduct 
can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  punishment  for  such  conduct  The 
exaction  of  the  oath  is  the  mode  provided 
for  ascertaining  the  parties  upon  whom 
the  act  is  intended  to  operate,  and  instead 
of  lessening,  increases  its  objectionable 
character.     All  enactments  of  this  kind 


partake  of  the  nature  of  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  and  are  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional inhibition  against  the  passage  of 
Ulls  of  attainder,  under  which  general 
designation  they  are  included : "  p.  877. 

In  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  4  WalL  277, 
a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Missouri, 
which  required  a  similar  oath  of  priests 
and  deigymen,  as  a  condition  to  the  ri^t 
to  the  continued  exerdse  of  their  profes- 
sion, was  held  to  be  a  bill  of  attainder  on 
the  like  reasoning.  In  each  of  these  cases 
four  of  the  justices,  —  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
and  Justices  Miller,  Swayne^  and  Davifl^ 
dissented. 

Besides  the  discusrion  of  the  term  ''bills 
of  attainder"  which  was  had  in  these 
cases,  much  of  interest  will  be  found  in 
the  cases  of  BUdr  v.  Ridgeley,  41  Mo.  68; 
Bz  parte  Law,  decided  by  Mr.  Justice 
Erskine  in  the  U.  8.  Dist  Court  of 
Georgia,  May  term,  1866.  See  also  State 
V,  Staten,  6  Cold.  248  ;  Randolph  «. 
Good,  8  W.  Ya.  651 ;  SUte  v.  Adams, 
44  Mo.  670  ;  Beime  v.  Brown,  4  W.  Ya. 
72 ;  Pierce  v.  Carskadon,  Id.  284. 

A  provision  of  the  constitution  of  Mis- 
souri, forbidding  civil  actions  against  any 
party  for  any  act  done  or  performed  by 
him  during  the  rebellion  by  virtue  of  the 
military  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  State,  to  do  such  act,  or  in  pursusnce 
to  orders  received  by  him  to  do  such  act 
from  any  person  vested  with  such  au- 
thority, is  not  a  bill  of  attainder.  Dreh- 
manv.  Stifle^  8  WalL  696.    a 
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be  entitled  to  grave  considoration ;  but  the  current  of  opinion 
and  authority  has  been  so  generally  one  way,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase  in  the  State  constitutions,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
United  States,  ever  since  their  adoption,  that  it  is  difficult  to  feel 
that  it  is  now  an  open  question.^  (a)  The  general  interpretation 
has  been,  and  is,  that  the  phrase  applies  to  acts  of  a  criminal 
nature  only; (5)  and  that  the  prohibition  reaches  every  law, 
whereby  an  act  is  declared  a  crime,  and  made  punishable  as 
such,  when  it  was  not  a  crime  when  done ;  or  whereby  the  act, 
if  a  crime,  is  aggravated  in  enormity  or  punishment ;  or  whereby 
different,  or  less  evidence,  is  required  to  convict  an  offender 
than  was  required  when  the  act  was  committed.  The  supreme 
court  have  given  the  following  definition:  ^^  An  ex  po9t  facto  law 
is  one,  which  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  was  not  punishable  when  it  was  committed.  "^(<?)    Such  a  law 

1  See  Calderv.  Ball,  8  Dell.  886  ;  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  188  ;  Tbe  Federalist* 
Not.  44,  84 ;  Joum.  of  ConyeDtion,  Supp.  p.  481  ;  2  Amor.  Mos.  586 ;  2  £Uiot*s 
Debetee,  848,  862,  854 ;  Ogden  v,  Saunden,  12  Wheat  R.  266,  808,  829,  880,  885 1  1 
Kent's  Corom.  Lect.  19,  pp.  881,  882. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  188. 


(a)  See  Society,  &o.  v.  Wheeler,  2 
Oallis.  105  ;  Satterlee  v.  Mathewton,  2 
Pet  880 ;  Watson  v.  Mercer,  8  Pet.  110 ; 
Charles  River  Bridge  v,  Warren  Bridge, 
11  Pet  421 ;  Carpenter  o.  Pennsylvania, 
17  How.  468 ;  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  4 
WalL  277 ;  Kring  v.  Miesoori,  107  U.  S. 
221 ;  Ex  parte  Medley,  184  U.  8.  160. 
The  State  decisions  have  been  to  the 
same  effect  In  Bz  parte  Medley,  eupra, 
there  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  text 
A  statute  of  Colorado  passed  after  the 
conviction  of  the  petitioner  for  murder, 
under  which  statute  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced, had  provided  that  persons  con- 
victed of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
should  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement 
until  the  Infliction  of  the  death  penalty. 
The  former  law  had  no  such  provision. 
The  statute  was  held  to  be  an  ex  pod /ado 
law.  The  majority  treated  the  change 
in  the  law  as  an  added  infamy  ;  and  such 
indeed  was  the  language  of  the  preamble 
of  the  statute.  A  new  provision  allowing 
the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  to  fix  a 
time  for  execution  within  a  week  of  the 


same,  to  be  kept  secret  was  also  deemed 
to  be  within  the  constitutional  declara- 
tion against  ex  pod  fado  laws.  Brewer 
and  Bradley,  JJ.,  dissented,  and  as  this 
writer  conceives,  on  solid  grounds. 

Divorce,  not  being  a  punishment  may 
be  authorized  for  causes  happening  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  tlie  divorce  act 
Carson  v.  Carson,  40  ^iss.  849. 

(6)  Freeland  v.  Williams,  181  U.  8. 
405,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  retroepec- 
tive  statutes  not  of  a  criminal  nature  are 
not  forbidden,  though  they  affect  tho 
rights  of  parties  in  existence. 

(tf)  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  pronounce  an  act  of 
the  legislature  void,  as  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  ft  divests  sntecedent 
vested  righU  of  property.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  States  from  passing  retrospective 
laws  generaUy,  but  only  ex  pod /ado  laws. 
Now  it  has  been  solemnly  settled  by  this 
court  that  the  phrase  ex  pod  fado  laws 
is  not  applicable  to  civil  laws,  but  to 
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may  inflict  penalties  on  the  person,  or  may  inflict  pecuniary  pen- 
alties, which  swell  the  public  treasury.^ (a)  Laws,  howeyer, 
which  mitigate  the  character  or  punishment  of  a  crime  already 
committed,  may  not  fall  within  the  prohibition,  for  they  are  in 
favor  of  the  citizen.*  (6) 

1  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  9  Cranch,  188. 

*  Rawle  on  Conttitatioii,  oh.  10,  p.  119  ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  298 ;  1  Kent's 
Gomm.  Lent  19,  pp.  881,  882  ;  Sei^eant  on  Constitation,  ch.  28  [ch.  80] }  Caider  v. 
Ball,  8  Dall.  R.  886. 


penal  and  criminal  lawa,  which  paniah  a 
party  for  nets  antecedently  done,  which 
were  not  puniahahle  at  all,  or  not  panifh- 
able  to  the  extent  or  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed. In  short,  $x  pod /ado  laws  rdate 
to  penal  and  criminal  proceedings,  which 
impose  penalties  or  forfeitares,  and  not 
to  oiril  proceedings  which  affect  priTate 
right  retrospectiyely.  Per  Mr.  Jnstioe 
story,  in  Watson  v.  Mercer,  8  Peters,  110. 
Farther,  see  Starges  v.  Carter,  114  U.  8. 
511. 

(a)  If  the  penalty  is  for  the  benefit  of 
priTate  parties,  it  may  be  equally  obnoz- 
ioas  to  this  prorision.  Falconer  v,  Camp- 
bell, 2  M*Lean,  212.  And  a  Uw  which 
by  way  of  punishment  deprives  persons 
of  the  privilege  of  following  their  Uwfal 
trade  or  calling  is  also  within  the  inhibi- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  Cummings  v, 
Missouri,  4  Wall.  277  ;  &  parte  Garland, 
Id.  888.  So,  to  deprive  a  party  of  a  pro- 
tection ensured  to  him  by  an  amnesty  law, 
by  repealing  such  law,  has  been  held  to 
be,  AS  to  liim,  ex  pod  /ado.  State  v, 
Keith,  68  N.  C.  140. 

{b)  See  Strong  v.  SUte,  1  Blackf.  198 ; 
Woart  V.  Winnick,  8  N.  H.  478  ;  State  v. 
Arlin,  89  N.  H.  180 ;  Keen  v.  State,  8 
Chand.  (Wis.)  109 ;  Boston  Cummins, 
16  Ga.  102;  Clarke  v.  State,  28  Miss. 
261 ;  Maul  v.  SUte,  26  Texas,  166 ;  Har- 
tung  V.  People,  22  N.  T.  106  ;  Ratzky  v. 
People,  29  N.  T.  124 ;  Turner  v.  SUte, 
40  Ala.  21.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  change  in  a  punishment  is  to 
be  regarded  as  in  mitigation  thereof.  It 
is  agreed  that  as  regards  modes  and  forms 


of  procedure  in  Mnging  parties  to  punish- 
ment for  alleged  criminal  acts,  changes 
may  be  made  in  the  discretion  of  the 
legisUture,  and  the  changss  applied  to 
previous  facts  without  infrin^g  upon 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  A 
few  of  the  most  striking  cases  may  be 
referred  to.  It  has  been  held  that  a  Uw 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  sbb  pod/aeto  which 
precludes  a  defendant  on  trial  for  an  al- 
leged offence  previous  to  its  passsge  from 
taking  advantage  of  variances  which  do 
not  pr^udice  him  :  Commonwealth  v. 
Hall,  97  Mass.  670.  Nor  one  which  au- 
thorises the  amendment  of  indictments : 
State  «.  Manning,  14  Texas,  402 ;  Lasura 
V.  SUte,  19  Ohio,  N.  8.  48;  SUte  o. 
Corson,  69  Me.  187.  Nor  one  which 
gives  the  government  additional  chal- 
lenges: Walston  V.  Commonwealth,  16 
B.  Monr.  16 ;  SUto  v.  Ryan,  18  Minn. 
870 ;  SUto  v.  Wilson,  48  N.  H.  898 ; 
Commonwealth  v,  Dorsey,  108  Mass.  412. 
Nor  one  authorising  the  change  of  venue 
in  a  criminal  case :  Gut  o.  SUto,  9  WalL 
86.  Nor  one  which,  in  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  future  offences,  authorizes 
the  offender's  conduct  in  the  past  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  and  the  punish- 
ment to  be  graduated  in  reference  to  it  • 
Boss's  Cas^  2  Pick.  165  ;  Riley's  Case,  Id. 
172 ;  Band  «.  Commonwealth,  9  Grat 
788  ;  People  v.  Butler,  8  Cow.  847.  But 
the  change  must  not  be  in  the  direction 
of  depriving  the  accused  party  of  any  sub- 
stantial protection  esUblished  with  a  view 
to  insuring  a  fair  trial  on  the  meriU.  In 
Hart  V,  SUte,  40  Ala.  21,  a  sUtuto  pro- 
viding that  the  rule  of  law  precluding  a 
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§  1846.  The  next  clause  (passing  by  such  as  have  been  already 
considered)  is,^^No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.  And  a  regular 
statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  moneys  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 

§  1347.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution; but  the  first  part  was  subsequently  introduced  upon 
a  report  of  a  committee ;  and  the  latter  part  was  added  at  the  very 
close  of  the  convention.^ 

§  1848.  The  object  is  apparent  upon  the  slightest  examination. 
It  is  to  secure  regularity,  punctuality,  and  fidelity,  in  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  public  money.  As  all  the  taxes  raised  from 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  revenues  arising  from  other  sources, 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  expenses,  and  debts, 
and  other  engagements  of  the  government,  it  is  highly  proper, 
that  Congress  should  possess  the  power  to  decide  how  and  when 
any  money  should  be  applied  for  these  purposes.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  executive  would  possess  an  unbounded  power  over 
the  public  purse  of  the  nation,  and  might  apply  all  its  moneyed 
resources  at  his  pleasure.  The  power  to  control  and  direct  the 
appropriations  constitutes  a  most  useful  and  salutary  check  upon 
profusion  and  extravagance,  as  well  as  upon  corrupt  influence 
and  public  peculation.  In  arbitrary  governments,  the  prince 
levies  what  money  he  pleases  from  his  subjects,  disposes  ot  it  as 
he  thinks  proper,  and  is  beyond  responsibility  oi  reproof.  It  is 
wise  to  interpose,  in  a  republic,  every  restraint,  by  which  the 
public  treasure,  the  common  fund  of  all,  should  be  applied  with 
unshrinking  honesty  to  such  objects  as  legitimately  belong  to 
the  common  defence  and  the  general  welfare.  Congress  is  made 
the  guardian  of  this  treasure;  and  to  make  their  responsibil- 
ity complete  and  perfect,  a  regular  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  is  required  to  be  published,  that  the  people  may 

1  Joamal  of  Conyontioii,  219,  828,  846,  868,  878. 

oonviction  on  the  unoorrobonited  testi-  Shmnway,  89  N.  T.  418,  wUch  holds 

mony  of  on  accomplice,  should  not  apply  that  it  is,  and  Blair  v,  Ridgeley,  41  Mo. 

to  eases  of  misdemeanor,  was  held  not  to  68,  and  State  v.  Neal,  42  Mo.  119,  which 

have  retrospectire  operation.  hold  that  it  is  not. 

Whether  a  law  which,  for  the  pnrpose         An  act  to  validate  an  invalid  conviC" 

of  excluding  disloyal  roters,  requires  of  tion  of  crime  would  be  ex  pod  Jdeto,    In 

all  penons  voting  an  oath  of  loyalty,  is  n  Murphy,  1  Woolw.  141. 
ex  pod  fado,  see  the  case  of  Qreen  «. 
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know  what  money  is  expended,  for  what  purpoBes,  and  by  what 
authority. 

§  1849.  A  learned  commentator  has,  however,  thought  that 
the  provision,  though  generally  excellent^  is  defective  in  not  hav- 
ing enabled  the  creditors  of  tiie  government^  and  other  persons 
having  vested  claims  against  it,  to  recover,  and  to  be  paid  the 
amount  judicially  ascertained  to  be  due  to  them  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  without  any  appropriation.^  (a)  Perhaps  it  is  a 
defect  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  evils  of  an  oppo- 
site nature  might  not  arise  if  the  debts,  judicially  ascertained  to 
be  due  to  an  individual  by  a  regular  judgment,  were  to  be  paid, 
of  course,  out  of  the  public  treasury.  It  might  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  collusion  and  corruption  in  the  management  of  suits  be- 
tween the  claimant  and  the  officers  of  the  government  intrusted 
with  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Undoubtedly,  when  a  judg- 
ment has  been  fairly  obtained,  by  which  a  debt  against  the  gov- 
ernment is  clearly  made  out,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  its  pajrment;  and  generally,  though  certainly  with 
a  tardiness  which  has  become  in  some  sort  a  national  reproach, 
this  duty  is  discharged  by  Congress  in  a  spirit  of  just  liberality. 
But  still,  the  known  fact,  that  the  subject  must  pass  in  review 
before  Congress,  induces  a  caution  and  integrity  in  making  and 
substantiating  claims,  which  would  in  a  great  measure  be  done 
away,  if  the  claim  were  subject  to  no  restraint  and  no  revision. 

§  1850.  The  next  clause  is,  *^No  title  of  nobility  shall  be 
granted  by  the  United  States ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any 
kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state." 

§  1851.  This  clause  seems  scarcely  to  require  even  a  passing 
notice.  As  a  perfect  equality  Is  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions, 
state  and  national,  the  prohibition  against  tlie  creation  of  any 
titles  of  nobility  seems  proper,  if  not  indispensable,  to  keep  per- 
petually alive  a  just  sense  of  this  important  truth.  Distinctions 
between  citizens  in  regard  to  rank  would  soon  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  odious  claims  and  privileges,  and  silently  subvert  the 

1  1  Tnck.  BUek.  Comm.  App.  862  to  864. 

(a)  Claims  against  the  United  Statna     act  of  Feb.  24,  1865.    An  appeal  to  the 
and  coontorclaims  an  now  a4jadicated  by     Snpreme  Court  is  given  in  certain  caaeii 
a  Ooort  of  daims,  originating  from  the 
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spirit  of  independence  and  personal  dignity,  which  are  so  often 
proclaimed  to  be  the  best  security  of  a  republican  goyemment.^ 
§  1862.  The  other  clause,  as  to  the  acceptance  of  any  emolu- 
ments, title,  or  office,  from  foreign  gOTemments,  is  founded  in  a 
just  jealousy  of  foreign  influence  of  every  sort  Whether,  in  a 
practical  sense,  it  can  produce  much  effect,  has  been  thought 
doubtful.  A  patriot  will  not  be  likely  to  be  seduced  from  his 
duties  to  his  country  by  the  acceptance  of  any  title,  or  present, 
from  a  foreign  power.  An  intriguing  or  corrupt  agent  will 
not  be  restrained  from  guilty  machinations  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  state  by  such  constitutional  restrictions.  Still,  however, 
the  provision  is  highly  important,  as  it  puts  it  out  of  the  power 
of  any  officer  of  the  government  to  wear  borrowed  honors,  which 
shall  enhance  his  supposed  importance  abroad  by  a  titular  dig- 
nity at  home.*  It  is  singular,  that  there  should  not  have  been, 
for  the  same  object,  a  general  prohibition  against  any  citizen 
whatever,  whether  in  private  or  public  life,  accepting  any  foreign 
title  of  nobility.  An  amendment  for  this  purpose  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  Congress;  but,  as  yet,  it  has  not  received  the 
ratification  of  the  constitutional  number  of  States  to  make  it 
obligatory,  probably  from  a  growing  sense  that  it  is  wholly  un- 
necessary.' 

1  The  Fedenlist,  No.  84. 

<  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  296, 296  ;  Bawld  on  Ck>ii8titation,  eh.  10,  pp.  119, 120. 

•  Bawle  on  Conatitation,  oh.  10,  p.  120. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

PROHIBITIONS  ON  THE  STATES. 

§  1353.  The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article,  to  which  we  are 
pow  to  proceed,  contains  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  upon 
the  authority  of  the  States.  Some  of  these,  and  especially  those 
which  regard  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, have  already  passed  under  consideration ;  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  here  omitted.  The  others  will  be  examined  in  the  order 
of  the  text  of  the  Constitution. 

§1354.  The  first  clause  is,  ^No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  or 
reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill 
of  attainder,  (a)  expoMtfaeto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. ''  ^ 

§  1355.  The  prohibition  against  treaties,  alliances,  and  con- 
federations, constituted  a  part  of  the  articles  of  confederation,* 
and  was  from  thence  transferred  in  substance  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  sound  policy,  nay,  the  necessity  of  it,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  any  national  government,  is  so  obvious,  as  to  strike 
the  most  careless  mind.  If  every  State  were  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  any  treaties,  alliances,  or  confederacies,  with  any  foreign 
state,  it  would  become  utterly  subversive  of  the  power  confided 
to  the  national  government  on  the  same  subject     Engagements 

>  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitntion,  aome  of  these  prohibitovy  danaea  were 
not  inaerted  ;  and  partionlarly  the  hiat  clanae,  prohibiting  a  SUte  to  paaa  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  poatfaOo  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  former 
part  was  inserted  by  a  vote  of  ssTen  States  against  three.  The  latter  waa  inserted  in 
the  revised  draft  of  the  Constitution,  and  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  conTention, 
whether  with  or  without  opposition  does  not  appear.  Journal  of  ConTention,  277, 
802,  859,  877,  879.  It  was  probably  suggested  by  the  clause  in  the  ordinance  of  1787 
(Art.  2),  which  declared,  "  that  no  law  ought  to  be  made,  etc.  that  shall  interfere  with 
or  affect  private  contracts^  or  engagements,  honajide^  and  without  frand*  previoualy 
formed." 

•  Art  6. 

(a)  See  Pierce  v.  Cankadon,  16  Wall.  284 ;  Cumroings  «.  Missouri,  4  Wall  277 ; 
A  parU  Garland,  Id.  888 ;  anU^  pp.  218,  219. 
VOL.  II.  — 16 
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might  be  entered  into  by  different  States,  utterly  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  neighboring  or  distant  States ;  and  thus  the  internal 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union  might  be  destroyed,  or  put  in 
jeopardy.  A  foundation  might  thus  be  laid  for  preferences  and 
retaliatory  systems,  which'  would  render  the  power  of  taxation, 
and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  by  the  national  govemmont, 
utterly  futile.  Besides,  the  intimate  dangers  to  the  Union  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  by  thus  nourishing  within  its  own  bosom 
a  perpetual  source  of  foreign  corrupt  influence,  which,  in  times 
of  political  excitement  and  war,  might  be  wielded  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  country.  This,  indeed,  was 
deemed,  by  the  authors  of  the  Federalist,  too  clear  to  require 
any  illustration.^  (a)  The  corresponding  clauses  in  the  confedera* 
tion  were  still  more  strong,  direct^  and  exact,  in  their  language 
and  import. 

§  1856.  The  prohibition  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
stands  upon  the  same  general  ground ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  a  single  State  to  involve  the  whole  Union  in  war 
at  its  pleasure.  It  is  true,  that  the  granting  of  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  is  not  always  a  preliminary  to  war,  or  necessarily 
designed  to  provoke  it  But  in  its  essence  it  is  a  hostile  meas- 
ure for  unredressed  grievances,  real  or  supposed ;  and  therefore 
is  most  generally  the  precursor  of  an  appeal  to  arms  by  general 
hostilities.  The  security,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  of  the 
whole  Union  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  depend  upon  the  petu- 
lance or  precipitation  of  a  single  State.*  Under  the  confederation 
there  was  a  like  prohibition  in  a  more  limited  form.  According 
to  that  instrument,  no  State  could  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  until  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States.^  In  times  of  peace  the  power  was  exclusively 
confided  to  the  general  government  The  Constitution  has 
wisely,  both  in  peace  and  war,  confided  the  whole  subject  to  the 
general  government  Uniformity  is  thus  secured  in  all  opera- 
tions which  relate  to  foreign  powers;  and  an  immediate  respon- 
sibility to  the  nation  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose  conduct  the 
nation  is  itself  responsible.^ 

1  The  Fedenlist,  No.  44. 

s  1  Tnck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  810,  811.  •  Article  8. 

«  The  FedenOiety  No.  44  ;  Rawle  on  Conetltntion,  oh.  10,  p.  186. 

(a)  See  note  to  §  1402,  poBt. 
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§  1867.  The  next  prohibition  is  to  coin  money*  We  have  aU 
ready  seen  that  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  regdlate  the  valud 
thereof,  is  confided  to  the  general  goyernment.  Under  the  con*^ 
federation,  a  concurrent  power  wad  left  in  the  States,  with  a  re-^ 
striction,  that  Congress  should  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
regulate  the  alloy  and  value  of  the  coin  struck  by  the  States.^ 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  Constitution  has  made  It 
great  improvement  upon  the  existing  sjrstenL  Whilst  the  Moy 
and  value  depended  on  the  general  government,  a  right  of  coin-* 
age  in  the  several  States  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  mul" 
tiply  expensive  mints,  and  diversify  the  forms  and  weights  of 
the  circulating  coins.  The  latter  inconvenience  would  defeat 
one  main  purpose  for  which  the  power  is  given  to  the  general 
government,  viz.,  uniformity  of  the  currency;  and  the  formei* 
might  be  as  well  accomplished  by  local  mints  established  by  the 
national  government,  if  it  should  ever  be  found  inconvenient  to 
send  bullion  or  old  coin  for  re-coinage  to  the  central  mint*  Such 
an  event  could  scarcely  occur,  since  the  common  coume  of  com-* 
mercc  throughout  the  IFnited  States  is  so  rapid  and  so  free,  that 
bullion  can  with  a  very  slight  expense  be  transported  from  oner 
extremity  of  the  Union  to  another.  A  single  mint  only  has  been 
established,  which  has  hitherto  been  found  quite  adequate  to  all 
our  wants.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  prohibition  had  a  higher 
motive,  the  danger  of  the  circulation  of  base  and  spurious  coin 
connived  at  for  local  purposes,  or  easily  accomplished  by  the 
ingenuity  of  artificers,  where  the  coins  are  very  various  in  value 
and  denomination,  and  issued  from  so  many  independent  and 
unaccountable  authorities.  This  subject  has,  however,  been  al- 
ready enlarged  on  in  another  place.' 

§  1868.  The  prohibition  to  "emit  bills  of  credit"  cannot,  per- 
haps, bo  more  forcibly  vindicated  than  by  quoting  the  glowing 
language  of  the  Federalist,  a  language  justified  by  that  of  almost 
every  contem|>orary  writer,  and  attested  in  its  truth  by  facts  from 
which  the  mind  involuntarily  turns  away  at  once  with  disgust  and 
indignation.  "This  prohibition,"  says  the  Federalist,  "must 
give  pleasure  to  every  citizen  in  proportion  to  his  love  of  justice, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  true  springs  of  public  prosperity.  The 
loss  which  America  has  sustained  since  the  peace  from  the  pesti- 

1  Article  9.  *  The  FecleniHst,  l7o.  44. 

•  1  Tnck.  Black.  Conm.  Apj^.  811,  M  {  U.  M*    AlUe^  §§  1118^1128. 
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lent  effects  of  paper-money  on  the  necessary  confidence  between 
man  and  man ;  on  the  necessary  confidence  in  the  public  councils ; 
on  the  industry  and  morals  of  the  people ;  and  on  the  character 
of  republican  government^  constitutes  an  enormous  debt  against 
the  States  chargeable  with  this  unadvised  measure,  which  must 
long  remain  unsatisfied;  or  rather  an  accumulation  of  guilt, 
which  can  be  expiated  not  otherwise  than  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  justice  of  the  power  which  has  been  the  instrument 
of  it  In  addition  to  these  persuasive  considerations,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  same  reasons  which  show  the  necessity  of  deny- 
ing to  the  States  the  power  of  regulating  coin,  prove  with  equal 
force  that  they  ought  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  substitute  a  paper 
medium  instead  of  coin.  Had  every  State  a  right  to  regulate  the 
value  of  its  coin,  there  might  be  as  many  different  currencies  as 
States;  and  thus  the  intercourse  among  them  would  be  impeded. 
Retrospective  alterations  in  its  value  might  bo  made ;  and  thus 
the  citizens  of  other  States  be  injured,  and  animosities  be  kindled 
among  the  States  themselves.  Tlie  subjects  of  foreign  powers 
might  suffer  from  the  same  cause ;  and  hence  the  Union  be  dis- 
credited and  embroiled  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  single  member. 
No  one  of  these  mischiefs  is  less  incident  to  a  power  in  the  States 
to  emit  paper-money,  than  to  coin  gold  or  silver.''  * 

§  1859.  The  evils  attendant  upon  the  issue  of  paper-money  by 
the  States  after  the  peace  of  1783,  here  spoken  of,  are  equally 
applicable,  and  perhaps  apply  with  even  increased  force  to  the 
paper  issues  of  the  States  and  the  Union  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  Public,  as  well  as  private  credit,  was  utterly  prostrated.^ 
The  fortunes  of  many  individuals  were  destroyed ;  and  those  of 
all  persons  were  greatly  impaired  by  the  rapid  and  unparalleled 
depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  during  this  period.  In  truth, 
the  history  of  the  paper  currency,  which  during  the  revolution 
was  issued  by  Congress  alone,  is  full  of  melancholy  instruction. 
It  is  at  once  humiliating  to  our  pride,  and  disreputable  to  our 
national  justice.  Congress  at  an  early  period  (November,  1775) 
directed  an  emission  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  mil- 

1  The  Fedeimlist,  No.  44 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  88.  See  in  Mr.  Webster's  Speeches 
on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  Senate,  25th  and  28th  of  May,  1882,  some  cogent 
remarks  on  the  same  subject  See  also  Mr.  BCadiaon's  Letter  to  Mr.  C.  J.  IngersoU, 
SdofFebraary,  1811. 

*  See  Stnigis  «.  Crowninshield*  4  Wheat  R.  204,  206. 
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lions  of  dollars;  and  declared  on  the  face  of  them,  that  ^^this  bill 

entitles  the  bearer  to  receive Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the 

value  thereof  in  gold  or  silver,  according  to  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, passed  at  Philadelphia,  November  29th,  1775. "  And  they 
apportioned  a  tax  of  three  millions  on  the  States,  in  order  to  pay 
these  bills,  to  be  raised  by  the  States  according  to  their  quotas 
at  future  designated  periods.  The  bills  were  directed  to  be  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  the  taxes;  and  the  thirteen  colonies  were 
pledged  for  their  redemption.^  Other  emissions  were  subse- 
quently made.  The  depreciation  was  a  ^natural,  and  indeed  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  fact^  that  there  was  no  fund  to  re- 
deem them.  Congress  endeavored  to  give  them  additional  credit 
by  declaring,  that  they  ought  to  be  a  tender  in  payment  of  all 
private  and  public  debts;  and  that  a  refusal  to  receive  the  tender 
ought  to  bo  an  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  and  recommending 
the  States  to  pass  such  tender  laws.  They  went  even  further, 
and  thought  proper  to  declare,  that  whoever  should  refuse  to  re- 
ceive this  paper  in  exchange  for  any  property,  as  gold  and  silver^ 
shotUd  be  deemed ''  an  enemy  to  the  lihertiee  of  these  United  States, "  ' 
This  course  of  violence  and  terror,  so  far  from  aiding  the  circu- 
lation of  the  paper,  led  on  to  still  further  depreciation.  New 
issues  continued  to  be  made,  until,  in  September,  1779,  the  whole 
emission  exceeded  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  At 
this  time  Congress  thought  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  the  issues 
on  no  account  should  exceed  two  hundred  millions;  and  still 
held  out  to  the  public  the  delusive  hope  of  an  ultimate  redemption 
of  the  whole  at  par.  They  indignantly  repelled  the  idea,  in  a 
circular  address,  that  there  could  be  any  violation  of  the  public 
faith,  pledged  for  their  redemption ;  or  that  there  did  not  exist 
ample  funds  to  redeem  them.  They  indulged  in  still  more  extra- 
ordinary delusions,  and  ventured  to  recommend  paper-money,  as 
of  peculiar  value.  ^^Let  it  be  remembered,"  said  they,  ^'that 
paper-money  is  the  only  kind  of  money  which  cannot  make  to 
itself  wings  and  fly  away. "  • 
§  1360.   The  States  still  continued  to  fail  in  complying  with 

1  1  JoQTnid  of  Congre8i^  1775,  pp.  189,  280,  804. 

*  2  Journal  of  Congress,  11th  January,  1776,  p.  21 ;  14tli  Jaanary,  1777  ;  8  Journal 
of  Congress,  pp.  19,  20 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  ch.  16,  pp.  155, 166. 

*  See  4  Journal  of  Congress,  9th  Deo.  1778,  p.  742,  and  5  Journal  of  Congress,  18th 
Sept.  1779,  pp.  841  to  868 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  eh.  16,  pp.  166,  167. 
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the  requiBitions  of  Congress  to  pajr  taxes;  and  GongresSy  not- 
withstanding their  solemn  declaration  to  the  contrary,  increased 
the  issue  of  paper-money,  until  it  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  upwards  of  tiiree  hundred  millions.^  The  idea  was  then  aban- 
doned of  any  redemption  at  par.  In  March,  1780,  the  States 
were  required  to  bring  in  the  bills  ^X  forty  for  one  ;  and  new  bills 
were  then  to  be  issued  in  lieu  of  them,  bearing  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent^  redeemable  in  six  years,  to  be  issued  on  the  credit  of 
the  individual  States,  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States.' 
This  new  scheme  of  finance  was  equally  unavailing.  Few  of  the 
old  bills  were  brought  in,  and,  of  course,  few  of  the  new  werq 
issued.  At  last  the  continental  bills  became  of  so  little  value, 
that  they  ceased  to  circulate;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1780, 
they  quietly  died  in  the  hands  of  their  possessors.'  Thus  were 
redeemed  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  national  government !  ^  Thus 
was  a  paper  currency,  which  was  declared  to  be  equal  to  gold  and 
silver,  suffered  to  perish  in  the  hands  of  persons  compelled  to 
take  it ;  and  the  very  enormity  of  the  wrong  made  the  ground  of 
fin  abandonment  of  every  attempt  to  redress  it ! 

§  1861.  Without  doubt,  the  melancholy  shades  of  this  picture 
were  deepened  by  the  urgent  distresses  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  reluctance  of  thq  States  to  perform  their  proper  duty. 

^  In  the  American  Almanao,  for  1880,  p.  188,  the  aggregate  amount  U  given  at 
$857,000,000  of  the  old  emiasion,  and  $2,000,000  of  the  new  emiasion  ;  npon  which,  the 
inriter  adda,  "  there  waa  an  average  depreciation  of  two-thirda  of  ita  original  value." 
Mr.  JeflTerBon  haa  given  an  intereating  account  of  the  history  of  paper-money  during 
the  revolution,  in  an  article  written  for  the  EncyclopWe  M^thodique.  1  Jelferaon'a 
Correap.  808,  401,  411,  418. 

*  6  Journal  of  Convention,  18th  March,  1780,  pp.  46  to  48, 

*  8  Pitkin'a  Hiat  ch.  16,  pp.  156,  157  i  1  Jefferaon'a  Correap.  401,  402,  411,  412. 

^  The  twelfth  article  of  the  confederation  dedarea,  "  that  all  hills  of  credit  emitted, 
etc.  hy  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  etc.  shaU  he  deemed  and  considered  as  a 
charge  againat  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  aatiafaction  whereof  the  aaid  United 
States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged."  When  was  this  pledge 
^eemed  ?  The  act  of  Congreaa  of  1700.  ch.  61,  for  the  litjuidation  of  the  public  debt, 
directa  bills  of  credit  to  be  estimated  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollan  for  one  dollar 
in  specie.  In  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton'a  Report  on  the  Public  Debt  and  Credit,  in 
January,  1790,  the  unliquidated  part  of  the  public  debt,  conaisting  chiefly  of  conti- 
nental hills  of  credit,  waa  estimated  at  two  millions  of  dollara.  What  was  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  bills  of  credit,  which  this  sum  of  two  millions  waa  designed  to  cover  at 
ita  apecie  value,  doea  not  appear  in  the  report.  But  in  the  debates  in  Congress,  upon 
the  bill  founded  on  it,  it  waa  aaaerted,  that  it  waa  calculated  that  there  were  seventy- 
eight  or  eighty  millions  of  paper-money  then  outatanding,  valued  at  a  depreciation  of 
forty  for  one.    8  Lloyd's  Peh,  282,  288,  288* 
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And  some  apology,  if  not  some  justification  of  the  proceedings^  . 
may  be  found  in  the  eventful  transactions  and  sufiFerings  of  those 
times.  But  the  history  of  paper-money,  without  any  adequate 
funds  pledged  to  redeem  it,  and  resting  merely  upon  the  pledge 
of  the  public  faith,  has  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  the 
same.  It  has  constantly  become  more  and  more  depreciated; 
and  in  some  instances  has  ceased,  from  this  cause,  to  have  any 
circulation  whatsoever,  whether  issued  by  the  irresistible  edict 
of  a  despot,  or  by  the  more  alluring  order  of  a  republican  Oon< 
gress.  There  is  an  abundance  of  illustrative  facts  scattered  over 
the  history  of  those  of  the  American  colonies  which  ventured 
upon  this  pernicious  scheme  of  raising  money  to  supply  the  pub- 
lic wants  during  their  subjection  to  the  British  crown,  and  in  the 
several  States,  from  the  declaration  of  independence  down  to  the 
present  times.  Even  the  United  States,  with  almost  inexhausti- 
ble resources,  and  with  a  population  of  9,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
exhibited  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  treasury  notes,  issued  and  payable  in  a  year,  remain- 
ing unredeemed,  and  sunk  by  depreciation  to  about  half  of  their 
nominal  value ! 

§  1862.  It  has  been  stated,  by  a  very  intelligent  historic 
that  the  first  case  of  any  issue  of  bills  of  credit^  in  any  of  the 
American  colonies,  as  a  substitute  for  money,  was  by  Massachu- 
setts, to  pay  the  soldiers  who  returned  unexpectedly  from  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Canada,  in  1690.  The  debt 
thus  due  to  the  soldiers  was  paid  by  paper  notes,  from  two  shil- 
lings to  ten  pounds  denomination,  which  notes  were  to  be  received 
for  payment  of  the  tax  which  was  to  be  levied,  and  all  other  pay- 
ments into  the  treasury.^  It  is  added,  that  they  had  better  credit 
than  King  James's  leather  money  in  Ireland  about  the  same  time. 
But  the  notes  could  not  command  money,  nor  any  commodities 
at  money  price.'  Being  of  small  amount,  they  were  soon  absorbed 
in  the  discharge  of  taxes.  At  subsequent  periods  the  government 
resorted  to  similar  expedients.  In  1714,  there  being  a  cry  of  a 
scarcity  of  money,  the  government  caused  £50,000  to  be  issued 
in  bills  of  credit;  and  in  1716,  £100,000  to  be  lent  to  the  inhab- 
itants for  a  limited  period,  upon  lands  mortgaged  by  them  as  se- 
curity, and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pass  as  money.*    These  bills 

1  1  Hatch.  Hist  ch.  8,  p.  402.  *  lUd. 

•  'l  Hutch.  Hist  ch.  8,  p.  408,  note )  2  Hutch.  Hist  208,  246,  and  note ;  Id.  880, 
881,  408,  404. 
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were  receivable  into  the  treasury  in  discharge  of  taxes,  and  also 
of  the  mortgage  debts  so  contracted.  Other  bills  were  afterwards 
issued ;  and  indeed  we  are  informed,  that^  for  about  forty  years, 
the  currency  of  the  province  was  in  much  the  same  state  as  if 
£100,000  sterling  had  been  stamped  on  pieces  of  leather  or  paper, 
of  various  denominations,  and  declared  to  be  the  money  of  the 
government,  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  in  discharge  of 
private  debts. ^  The  consequence  was  a  very  great  depreciation; 
so  that  an  ounce  of  silver,  which,  in  1702,  was  worth  six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence,  was,  in  1749,  equal  to  fifty  shillings  of  this 
paper  currency.'  It  seems  that  all  the  other  colonies,  except 
Nova  Scotia,  at  different  times  and  for  various  purposes  author- 
ized the  issue  of  paper-money.*  There  was  a  uniform  tendency 
to  depreciation  wherever  it  wa^  persisted  in.^  (a) 

§  1863.  It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that,  as  the  States  are  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  coining  money,  the  prohibition  would  be 
wholly  ineffectual  if  they  might  create  a  paper  currency  and  cir- 
culate it  as  money.  But,  as  it  might  become  necessary  for  the 
States  to  borrow  money,  the  prohibition  could  not  be  intended 
to  prevent  such  an  exercise  of  power,  on  giving  to  the  lender  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  borrowed,  and  a  promise  to  repay  it 

§  1364.   What,  then,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  bills 

t  1  Hatch.  Hist  ch.  8,  pp.  402,  408,  and  note,  id. 

s  lUd.  Hatchiniion  aays,  that,  in  1747,  the  corrency  had  tank  to  sixty  shilUngi 
for  an  onnoe  of  silyor.    2  Hutch.  Hist  488. 

•  1  Hutch.  Hist  ch.  8,  pp.  402,  408,  and  note,  id. 
«  4  Peters's  Sup.  Ct  R.  486. 

(a)  See  Briscoe  v.  Commonwealth  of  Puhlic  Credit  of  the  ProWnce,"  the 
Bank,  8  Peters,  118.  Mr.  William  F.  loan  to  be  paid  in  five  years,  with  annual 
Gray,  of  Kew  York,  in  a  pamphlet  pub-  interest  at  6  per  cent  The  transaction 
lished  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  Bank  shows  how  paper-money  was  at  that  time 
of  the  United  SUtes  (New  York,  1841),  put  into  circulation.  Middlesex  R^.  of 
has  shown  that  the  phrase  "  bills  of  Deeds,  book  17,  p.  200.  Earlier  still,  on 
credit  ^  was  familiarly  used,  as  equiva-  July  18,  1712,  the  consideration  of  a  deed 
lent  to  bank-notes,  as  early  as  1688  in  by  Isaac  Jones  to  the  same  Joshua  Bige- 
England.  An  example  of  a  transaction  low  is  recited  to  be  £85  *'  current  money 
in  such  paper  between  the  Province  of  of  Kew  England  or  Bills  of  Credit."  As 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  a  citiien  of  the  the  author  states,  the  issue  of  such  cur- 
Province,  Joehua  Bigelow,  may  be  added,  rency  was  authorized  in  Massachusetts  as 
On  February  14,  1714,  Joehua  Bigelow  early  as  1690 ;  and  it  began  only  two  or 
and  wife  mortgage  lands  in  Weston,  Mas.  three  years  later.  See  note  to  i  1867. 
sachusetts,  to  Commissioners  of  the  Prov-  And  further  see  Weeden's  Economic  and 
ince,  in  trust  for  the  Province,  to  secure  Social  Hist  of  Kew  England^  vol.  S, 
a  loon  of  £50,  "in  good  and  lawful  Bilk  pp.  474-476  (ch.  18). 
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of  credit,"  in  the  Constitution  ?  (a)  In  its  enlarged,  and  perhaps 
in  its  literal  sense,  it  may  comprehend  any  instrument  by  which 
a  State  engages  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day  (and,  of  course,  for 
which  it  obtains  a  present  credit) ;  and  thus  it  would  include  a 
certificate  given  for  money  borrowed.  But  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  the  mischief  to  be  prevented,  which  we 
know  from  the  history  of  our  country,  equally  limit  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  terms.  The  word  ^  emit "  is  never  employed  in  de- 
scribing those  contracts  by  which  a  State  binds  itself'to  pay  money 
at  a  future  day,  for  services  actually  received,  or  for  money  bor- 
rowed for  present  use.  Nor  are  instruments,  executed  for  such 
purposes,  in  common  language  denominated  ^^  bills  of  credit "  To 
emit  bills  of  credit  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  issuing  paper 
intended  to  circulate  through  tne  community,  for  its  ordinary 
purposes,  as  money,  which  paper  is  redeemable  at  a  future  day. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  generally  understood.^  The  phrase,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
well  known,  and  generally  used  to  indicate  the  paper  currency 
issued  by  the  States  during  their  colonial  dependence.  During 
the  war  of  our  revolution,  the  paper  currency  issued  by  Congress 
was  constantly  denominated,  in  the  acts  of  that  body,  bills  of 
credit;  and  the  like  appellation  was  applied  to  similar  currency 
issued  by  the  States.  The  phrase  had  thus  acquired  a  determin- 
ate and  appropriate  meaning.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  bills  of  credit  were  universally  understood  to  sig- 
nify a  paper  medium  intended  to  circulate  between  individuals, 
and  between  government  and  individuals,  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  society.  Such^i  medium  has  always  been  liable  to  con- 
siderable fluctuation.  Its  value  is  continually  changing;  and 
these  changes,  often  great  and  sudden,  expose  individuals  to  im- 
mense losses,  are  the  sources  of  ruinous  speculations,  and  destroy 
all  proper  confidence  between  man  and  man.'  In  no  country, 
more  than  our  own,  had  these  truths  been  felt  in  all  their  force. 
In  none  had  more  intense  suffering  or  more  wide-spreading  ruin 
accompanied  the  system.  It  was,  therefore,  the  object  of  the 
prohibition  to  cut  up  the  whole  mischief  by  the  roots,  because  it 
had  been  deeply  felt  throughout  all  the  States,  and  had  deeply 

1  Craig  V.  SUto  of  Minouri,  4  Peten's  Bap.  Ct  R.  410»  482. 
s  Id.  482,  441,  442. 

(a)  See  PoiDdexter  v.  Qreenhow,  114  XT.  S.  270  ;  1  Hare  Am.  Const.  Law,  267  d  9eq. 
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affected  the  prosperity  of  all.  The  object  of  the  prohibition  was 
not  to  prohibit  the  thing  when  it  bore  a  particular  name ;  but  to 
prohibit  the  thing,  whatever  form  or  name  it  might  assume.  If 
the  words  are  not  merely  empty  sounds,  the  prohibition  must 
comprehend  the  emission  of  any  paper  medium,  by  a  State  gov- 
ernment, for  the  purposes  of  common  circulation.^  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  Constitution  meant  solemnly  to 
prohibit  an  issue  under  one  denomination,  leaving  the  power 
complete  to  issue  the  same  thing  under  another.  It  can  never 
be  seriously  contended,  that  the  Constitution  means  to  prohibit 
names,  and  not  things ;  to  deal  with  shadows,  and  to  leave  sub- 
stances. What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  construction  ? 
Tliat  a  very  important  act,  big  with  great  and  ruinous  mischief, 
and,  on  that  account,  forbidden  by  words  the  most  appropriate 
for  its  description,  might  yet  be  performed  by  the  substitution  of 
a  name.  That  the  Constitution,  even  in  one  of  its  vital  provi- 
sions, might  bo  openly  evaded,  by  giving  a  new  name  to  an  old 
thing.  Call  the  thing  a  bill  of  credit,  and  it  is  prohibited.  Call 
the  same  thing  a  certificate,  and  it  is  constitutional.^ 

§  1865.  But  it  has  been  contended  recently,  that  a  bill  of 
credit,  in*  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  must  be  such  a  one  as  is, 
by  the  law  of  the  State,  made  a  legal  tender.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  furnishes  no  countenance  to  this  distinction.  The  pro- 
hibition is  general;  it  extends  to  all  bills  of  credit,  not  to  bills 
of  a  particular  description.  And  surely  no  one  in  such  a  case  is 
at  liberty  to  interpose  a  restriction  which  the  words  neither  re- 
quire nor  justify.  Such  a  construction  is  the  less  admissible, 
because  there  is  in  the  same  clause  an  express  and  substantive 
prohibition  of  the  enactment  of  tender  laws.  If,  therefore,  the 
construction  were  admissible,  the  Constitution  would  be  chargea- 
ble with  the  folly  of  providing  against  the  emission  of  bills  of 
credit,  which  could  not,  in  consequence  of  another  prohibition, 
have  any  legal  existence.     The  Constitution  considers  the  emis- 

1  Craig  V.  State  of  Miaaouri,  4  Peten't  Sup.  Ct  R.  432,  441,  442. 

s  Id.  482,  488,  441,  442,  448.  An  act  of  Parliameut  was  pained  (24  Geo.  II.,  cli.  58), 
regulating  and  restraining  the  issues  of  paper-money  and  bills  of  credit  in  the  New 
England  colonies,  in  which  the  language  used  demonstrates  that  *'  bills  of  credit "  was 
a  phrase  constantly  used  and  understood  as  equivalent  to  paper-money.  Tlie  prohibi- 
tory clauses  forbid  the  issue  of  *'  any  paper  bills,  or  bills  of  credit  of  any  kind  or  de- 
nomination whatsoever,"  kc,  and  constantly  speak  of  "  paper  bills,  or  bUls  of  credit," 
as  equivalents.    See  Deering  v.  Parker,  4  DalL  (July»  1760)  p.  xziii. 
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sion  of  bills  of  credit  and  the  enactment  of  tender  laws  as 
distinct  operations,  independent  of  each  other,  which  may  be 
frequently  performed.  Both  are  forbidden.  To  sustain  the  one, 
because  it  is  not  also  the  other;  to  say  that  bills  of  credit  may 
be  emitted,  if  they  are  not  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts, 
is,  in  effect,  to  expunge  that  distinct,  independent  prohibition, 
and  to  read  the  clause  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  omitted.^  (a)  No 
principle  of  interpretation  can  justify  such  a  course. 

§  1866.  The  history  of  paper-money  in  the  American  colonies 
and  States  is  often  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that 
one  of  its  great  mischiefs  was  its  being  made  a  legal  tender  in 
the  discharge  of  debts ;  and  hence  the  conclusion  is  attempted  to 
be  adduced  that  the  words  of  the  Constitution  may  be  restrained 
to  this  particular  intent  But,  if  it  were  true  that  the  evils  of 
paper-money  resulted  solely  from  its  being  made  a  tender,  it 
would  be  wholly  unjustifiable  on  this  account  to  narrow  down/the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  upon  a  mere  conjecture  of  intent  not 
derivable  from  those  words.  A  particular  evil  may  have  induced 
a  legislature  to  enact  a  law;  but  no  one  would  imagine,  that  its 
language,  if  general,  ought  to  be  confined  to  that  single  case. 
The  leading  motive  for  a  constitutional  provision  may  have  been 
a  particular  mischief;  but  it  may  yet  have  been  intended  to  cut 

1  Craig  V,  State  of  Missoozi,  4  Peten's  Sap.  Ct  R.  488»  484. 


(a)  To  constitute  a  bill  of  credit  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  paper 
must  be  issued  by  a  State,  iuvolTe  the 
faith  of  the  State,  and  be  designed  to 
circulate  as  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
State  in  the  ordinary  uses  of  business. 
Briscoe  r  Bank  of  Kentucky,  11  Pet  257. 
Bills  issued  by  a  banking  corporation 
which  has  a  capital  paid  in,  and  may  be 
sued  upon  its  debts,  are  not  to  be  deemed 
Ulls  of  credit,  even  though  the  State  owna 
the  entire  stock,  the  legislature  elect  the 
directors,  the  faith  of  the  State  is  pledged 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bills,  and  they 
are  made  receivable  for  all  public  dues. 
In  a  bill  of  credit  the  promise  to  pay  is 
that  of  the  State.  Darrington  v.  State 
Bank,  13  How.  12  ;  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of 
Kentucky,  11  Pet  267 ;  Curran  v.  Ar- 
kansas, 16  How.  817.    And  see  Woodruff. 


V.  Trapnall,  10  How.  206  ;  Bailey  v.  Mil- 
ner,  85  6a.  880  ;  City  National  Bank  v, 
Mahan,  21  La.  An.  751.  Further,  see 
1  Hare,  Am.  Const  Law,  267  et  »eq, : 
"  The  constitutional  prohibition  was  thus 
evaded,  and  Congress  deprived  of  the 
control  over  the  currency  which  the  fram 
era  of  the  Constitution  had  intended  to 
confer.  Hamilton's  sagacious  mind  an- 
ticipated and  sought  to  guard  against  the 
danger  by  creating  a  national  bank.  *'  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  dissenting  in  Briscoe  v. 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  tupra^  argued,  as  in 
the  text,  that  whether  paper-money  was 
issued  by  a  State,  or  by  a  corporation 
created  by  it  for  that  end,  the  thing  in 
substance  was  the  same.  But  inveterate 
practice  prevailed  in  the  face  of  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Constitution. 
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down  all  others  of  a  like  nature,  loading  more  or  less  directly  to 
the  same  general  injury  to  the  country.  That  the  making  of  bills 
of  credit  a  tender  was  the  most  pernicious  of  their  characteristics, 
will  not  authorize  us  to  convert  a  general  prohibition  into  a  par- 
ticular one.  ^ 

§  3.867.    But  the  argument  itself  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

^  The  history  of  our  country  does  not  prove  that  it  was  an  essential 

quality  of  bills  of  credit  ttiat  they  should  be  a  tender  in  payment 

of  debts;   or  that  this  was  the  only  mischief  resulting  from 

them,  (a)    Bills  of  credit  were  often  issued  by  the  colonies,  and 

1  Craig  V.  Stote  of  Miaaoori*  4  Petera'a  Sup.  Ct  B.  488,  484. 


(a)  In  a  diaaenting  opinion  deliyerad 
by  Mr.  Jaatice  Story,  in  the  caae  of  Bria- 
ooe  V.  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  he 
givea  the  foUowing  hiatoric  reyiew  of 
hilla  of  credit,  eziating  in  the  ooloniea 
and  provincea  in  America  anterior  to  the 
revolntion  :^ 

**  The  hiatory  of  oar  oonntiy  pnnrea 
that  it  ia  not  of  the  eaaence  of  billa  of 
credit,  it  ia  not  a  port  of  their  definition, 
that  they  ahonld  be  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debta.  Many  inatanoea,  in  proof  of 
thia,  were  given  in  the  bpinion  ao  often 
alladed  to.  Not  a  aingle  hiatorian  upon 
thia  anbject  alludea  to  any  auch  ingre- 
dient,  aa  eaaential  or  indiapenaable. 

"It  haa  been  aaid,  and  it  haa  neyer 
been  denied,  that  the  yery  firat  iaaue  of 
biUa  of  credit  by  any  of  the  ooloniea  waa 
by  the  proyince  of  Maaaachuaetta,  in  1690. 
The  form  of  theae  billa  waa :  *Thia  in- 
dented bill  of  ten  ahiUinga,  due  from  the 
Maaaachuaetta  colony  to  the  poaaeaaor, 
ahaU  be  in  yalue  equal  to  money,  and 
ahall  be  accordingly  accepted  by  the 
treaaurer,  and  receiyera  aubordinate  to 
him,  in  all  public  paymenta,  and  for  any 
atock  at  any  time  in  the  treaaury.'  Then 
followed  the  date  and  the  aignaturea  of 
the  committee  authorized  to  emit  them. 
They  were  not  made  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debta,  except  of  thoae  due  to  the  State. 
In  1702,  8  Anne,  ch.  1,  another  emiaaion 
of  billa  of  credit,  for  fifteen  thouaand 
pounda,  waa  authorized  in  the  same  form ; 
but  they  wero  not  made  a  tender  by  the 


act ;  and  the  then  dutiea  of  impoat  and 
ezciae  were  directed  to  be  applied  to  the 
diachaige  of  thoae  billa,  aa  alao  a  tax  of 
ten  thouaand  pounda  on  polls  and  estatea, 
real  and  peraonal,  to  be  levied  and  col- 
lected, and  paid  into  the  treaaury  in  1706. 
A  Bttbaeqnent  act,  paaaed  in  1712,  made 
them  a' tender  in  payment  of  priyate 
debta.  In  1716,  act  of  8  Geo.  I.  ch.  6, 
a  ftiriher  emiaaion  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thouaand  pounds,  in  'billa  of  credit,' 
waa  expieaaly  authorized  to  be  made  in 
the  like  form ;  to  be  diatributed  among 
the  different  countiea  of  the  proyince,  in 
a  certain  proportion  atated  in  the  act ; 
and  to  be  put  into  the  lianda  of  five  trua- 
teea  in  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  l^gialature,  to  be  let  out  by  the  trua- 
teea  on  reaaonable  security  in  the  county, 
in  certain  apecified  auma,  for  the  apace  of 
ten  years,  at  five  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  mortgagee  were  to  be  made  to  the 
truateea,  and  to  be  sued  for  by  them  ;  and 
the  profita  were  to  be  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral anpport  of  the  government.  Theae 
billa  were  not  made  a  tender.  Now,  thia 
act  is  moat  important  to  aliow  that  the 
fact,  that  the  billa  of  credit  were  to  be  let 
out  on  mortgage,  waa  not  deemed  in  the 
slightest  degree  material  to  the  eaaence  of 
auch  biUa.  An  act  for  the  emiaaion  of 
billa  of  credit,  not  materially  different  in 
the  substance  of  ita  provisions,  had  been 
paased  in  1714,  1  Geo.  I.  ch.  2.  Another 
act,  for  the  emission  of  fifty  thousand 
pounda  in  bUla  of  credit,  was  passed  in 
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by  several  States  afterwards,  which  were  not  made  a  legal  tender ; 
but  were  made  current,  and  simplj  receivable  in  discharge  of 


1780,  7  Geo.  I.  ch.  9,  containing  pro- 
Tisioni  newly  similar;  except  that  the 
tiuBtftee  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
townBi  and  the  profits  were  to  be  received 
by  the  towns,  and  a  tax  of  fifty  thonsand 
pounds  on  polls  and  estates  was  authorized 
to  be  raised  to  redeem  the  same.  In  1720, 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  isAed  bills  of 
credit,  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bills ;  and  they  were  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  excepting 
special  ones ;  and  simiUr  bills  wers  issued 
in  1710  and  1711.  In  1716,  another  issue 
was  authorized  to  be  let  out  by  trustees 
and  committees  of  towns  on  mortgage,  for 
ten  years.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  act 
declaring  them  a  tender.  The  same  year 
another  emission  was  authorized. 

"  In  1709,  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
authorized  an  emission  of  bills  of  erediti 
in  a  similar  form  ;  appropriating  a  tax  for 
their  redemption.  There  was  no  clause 
making  them  a  tender.  Numerous  other 
acts,  of  the  like  nature,  were  passed  be- 
tween that  period  and  1781 ;  some  of 
which  made  them  a  tender,  and  others 
not 

'*In  1709,  the  colony  of  New  York 
issued  bills  of  credit,  in  a  form  substan- 
tially the  same ;  and  they  were  made  a 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and  these 
bills  were  to  bear  interest  Many  other 
emissions  of  bills  of  credit  were  from  time 
to  time  authorized  to  be  made  in  similar 
forms;  they  were  generally  made  a  tender, 
and,  generally,  funds  were  provided  for 
their  due  redemption. 

*'ln  1722,  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania issoed  bills  of  credit,  in  a  form  not 
substantially  different  from  those  of  the 
New  England  States ;  which  were  deliv- 
ered to  trustees,  to  be  loaned  on  mort- 
gages, on  land  or  ground  rents ;  and  they 
were  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts.  Other  emissions,  for  like  pur- 
poses, were  authorised  by  subsequent 
laws.    In  the  year  1789,  an  emission  of 


Ulls  of  credit  was  authorijsed  by  the  State 
of  Delaware,  for  similar  purposes,  and  in 
a  similar  form,  to  be  loaned  on  mortgages. 
They  were  made  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  and  a  sinking  fund  was  provided. 

*'In  1788,  Maryland  authorized  an 
emission  of  bills  of  credit,  to  the  amount 
of  ninety  thousand  poimds,  to  be  issued 
by  and  under  the  management  of  three 
commissioners,  or  trustees,  who  were  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of '  The  Commis- 
sioners or  Trustees,  for  emittbg  Bills  of 
Credit ; '  and  by  that  name  might  sue  and 
be  sued,  and  sell  all  real  and  penonal 
estate  granted  them  in  mortgage,  ke. 
These  bills  of  credit^  with  certain  excep- 
tions, were  to  be  lent  out  on  interest,  by 
the  commissioners,  or  trustees,  at  four  per 
cent,  upon  mortgage  or  personal  security  j 
and  a  sinking  fund  was  provided  for  their 
redemption,  Ac.,  and  they  were  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts.  Another 
emission  was  authorized  in  1769  ;  and  two 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  emit  the 
bills,  to  be  called  'Commissioners  for 
emitting  Bills  of  Credit; 'and  by  that 
name  to  have  succession,  and  to  sue  and 
be  sued.  These  bills,  also,  were  to  be  let 
out  by  the  commissioners  on  security,  and 
a  fund  was  provided  for  their  redemption. 
These  bills  were  not  made  a  tender. 

"  In  Viiginia,  bills  of  credit  were  issued 
as  early  as  1765,  under  the  name  of 
treasury  notes,  which  bore  interest,  and 
were  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 
Emissions  were  subsequently  made  at 
other  periods,  and  especially  in  1769, 
1771,  and  1778.  These  three  last  were 
not  made  a  tender.  In  1778,  another 
emission  of  them  was  authorized,  which 
were  made  a  tender;  and  a  fund  was 
pledged  '  for  their  nNlemption.  Many 
other  issues  were  subsequently  made, 
which  were  a  tender.  What  demonstrates 
that  these  treasury  notes  were  deemed 
bills  of  credit,  is  the  fact,  that  by  an  act 
passed  in  1777,  ch.  84,  it  was  made  penal 
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taxes  and  other  dues  to  the  publia  (a)    None  of  the  bills  of 
credit  issued  by  Congress  during  the  whole  period  of  the  revo- 


for  any  peraon  to  *  iatae  or  offer  in  pty- 
ment  any  bill  of  credit,  or  note,  for  any 
earn  of  money  payable  to  the  bearer ; ' 
and  that  the  act  of  1779,  ch.  24,  makes  it 
a  felony  for  any  person  to  steal  any  bill 
of  credit,  treasury  note,  or  'loan-office 
certificate  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them  ;'  and  that  the  act  of  1780,  ch.  19, 
after  reciting  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  requires  the  endaaion  of  paper-money, 
&c.,  anthorizes  the  emission  of  new  treas- 
ury notes^  and  proceeds  to  punish  with 
death  any  person  who  shall  foige  'any 
bill  of  credit,  or  treasury  note,  to  be 
issued  by  yirtne  of  thU  act*  In  1748, 
North  Carolina  authorized  the  emission 
of  bills  of  credit,  which  were  made  a 
tender,  and  a  fund  was  provided  for 
their  redemption ;  and  many  subsequent 
emissions  were  authorised,  with  similar 
provisions. 

"-In  1708,  South  Carolina  first  issued 
bills  of  credit.  They  were  to  bear  an 
interest  of  twelve  per  cent.  Funds  were 
provided  for  their  redemption.  They  do 
not  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  » 
tender.  Many  other  acts,  for  the  emis- 
sion of  bills  of  credit,  were  from  time  to 
time  passed  by  the  colony ;  some,  if  not 
all,  of  which  were  made  a  tender.  One 
of  these  acts,  passed  in  1712,  was  of  a 
peculiar  nature ;  but,  as  I  have  not  been 


(a)  The  bills  of  oradit  issued  by  Mss« 
sachnsetts  in  1690  (the  first  ever  issued 
in  any  colony)  were  in  the  following  form  : 
"  No.  — ,  10a.  This  indented  bUl  of  ten 
shillings,  due  from  the  Maasachusetts 
colony  to  the  possessor,  shall  be  in  value 
equal  to  money,  and  shall  be  accordingly 
accepted  by  the  treasurer,  and  receivers 
subordinate  to  him,  in  all  public  pay- 
ments, and  for  any  stock  at  any  time 
in  the  treasury.  Boston,  in  New  Eng- 
land, Dec.  the  10th,  1690.  By  order 
of  the  General  Court :  Peter  Townsend, 
Adam  Winthrop^  Tim  Thornton^  Com* 


able  to  procure  a  oopy  of  it,  I  can  only 
refer  to  it  as  it  is  stated  by  Hewitt,  1 
Hewitt,  Hist,  of  a  Car.  204,  who  says : 
'At  this  time  the  legislature  thought 
proper  to  establish  a  public  bank,  and 
issued  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  in 
bills  of  credit,  called  bank-bills^  for  an- 
swering ttib  ezigenciea  of  government, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  domestic  com- 
merce. This  money  was  to  be  lent  out  at 
intereat,  on  landed  or  personal  security ; 
and,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  for 
issuing  the  same,  it  was  to  be  sunk  gradu- 
ally, by  four  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which  sum  was  ordered  to  be  paid  annu- 
ally by  the  boirowers  into  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.' In  1760,  Geoigia  authorised  an 
emission  of  bills  of  credit,  to  be  let  out  at 
interest,  and  mortgages  were  to  be  taken 
by  the  commissioners.  These  bills  were 
made  a  tender.  Subsequent  acts,  for  is- 
suing bills  of  credit,  were  passed  ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  recite  them. 

.  "Congress,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  issued  more  than  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  bills  of  credit  The  first  issue  was 
in  1776,  and  the  confederated  colonies 
were  pledged  for  their  redemption.  None 
of  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress 
were  made  a  tender ;  probably  from  the 
doubt  whether  Congress   possessed   the 


mittee."  So  that  it  was  not,  in  any  sense, 
a  tender,  except  in  dischaige  of  public 
debts.  8  Mass.  Hist  Collections  (2d 
series),  pp.  260,  261.  The  bills  of  credit 
of  Connecticut,  passed  before  the  revolu- 
tion, were  of  the  same  general  character 
and  operation.  They  were  not  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  private  debts.  The 
eminion  of  them  wss  begun  in  1709,  and 
continued,  at  least,  for  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury. The  acts  authorizing  the  emission 
generally  contained  a  clause  for  raising  a 
tax  to  redeem  them. 
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lution,  were  made  a  legal  tender ;  and  indeed  it  is  questionable  if 
that  body  possessed  the  constitutional  authority  to  make  them 
such.  At  all  events  they  never  did  attempt  it-;  but  recommended, 
as  has  been  seen,  that  the  State  should  make  them  a  tender.^ 
The  act  of  Parliament  of  24  Geo.  11. ,  ch.  68,  is  equally  strong 
on  this  point  It  prohibited  any  of  the  New  England  colonies 
from  issuing  any  new  paper  bills,  or  ^ bills  of  credit,"  except 
upon  the  emergencies  pointed  out  in  the  act;  and  required  those 
colonics  to  call  in  and  redeem  all  the  outstanding  bills.  It  then 
proceeded  to  declare,  that  after  September,  1761,  no  "paper  cur- 
rency or  bills  of  credit^"  issued  or  created  in  any  of  those  colo- 
nies, should  be  a  legal  tender,  with  a  proviso,  that  nothing  therein 
contained  should  be  construed  to  extend  to  make  any  of  the  bills 
then  subsisting  a  legal  tender. 

§  1868.   Another  suggestion  has  been  made :  that  paper  cur- 
rency, which  has  a  fund  assigned  for  its  redemption  by  the  State 

1  Cndg  V.  state  of  Miasouri,  4  Peten's  Sup.  Ct  R.  484»  486,  486,  442,  448. 


power  to  make  them  a  tender.  The  form 
of  thooe  first  isened  was  as  follows  :  '  This 
bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive 
Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  yalne 
thereof,  in  gold  and  silver,  according  to 
tlie  resolutions  of  Congress.'  The  last 
emission  was  made  in  1780,  under  the 
guarantee  of  Congress,  and  was  in  the 
following  form :  '  The  possessor  of  this 
biU  shall  be  paid  Spanish  mUled 

dollars,  by  the  8l8t  of  December,  1786, 
with  interest,  in  like  money,  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  by  the  State 
of  ,  according  to  an  act  of  the  legis- 

lature of  the  State  of  ,  the  day  of 

,  1780.*  The  indorsement  by  Con- 
gress was :  'The  United  States  insure  the 
payment  of  the  within  bill,  and  will  draw 
bills  of  exchange  annually,  if  demanded, 
according  to  a  resolve  of  Congress  of  the 
18th  of  March,  1780.*  These  bills  were 
expressly  required  by  Congrem  to  issue  on 
the  funds  of  the  individual  States,  estab« 
lished  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  was  pledged  for  their 
payment.  They  were  made  receivable  in 
all  public  pajrments. 

"1  will  close  this  unavoidably  prolix. 


though,  in  my  judgment,  very  important 
review  of  the  history  of  bills  of  credit  in 
the  colonies,  and  during  the  revolution, 
with  a  reference  to  the  act  of  24th  of  Geo. 
IL  eh.  58,  1761,  for  regulating  and  re- 
straining the  issues  of  paper-money  in 
New  England.  That  act,  in  its  prohibi- 
tory dause,  expressly  forbids  the  issue  of 
'  any  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,  of  any 
kind  or  denomination  whatsoever,'  except 
for  certain  purposes,  and  upon  certain 
specified  emergencies;  and  constantly 
speaks  of  *  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,' 
as  equivalent  expressions ;  thus  demon- 
strating that  the  true  meaning  of  bills  of 
credit  was  paper  emitted  by  the  State,  and 
intended  to  pass  as  currency ;  or  in  other 
words,  as  paper-money.  It  further  re- 
quires, that  the  acts  authorizing  such 
issues  of  *  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit^' 
shall  provide  funds  for  the  payment 
thereof;  and  make  provisions  for  cases 
where  such  'paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,' 
had  been  loaned  out  on  security,  and 
declares  that '  no  paper  currency  or  bills 
of  credit,'  issued  under  the  act,  shall  be  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  any  private 
debts  or  contracts  whatsoever."^ 
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which  authorizes  its  issue,  does  not  constitutionallj  fall  within 
the  description  of  ^^ bills  of  credit"  The  latter  words,  it  is  said, 
appropriately  import  bills  drawn  on  credit  merely^  and  not  bot- 
tomed upon  any  real  or  substantial  fund  for  their  redemption ; 
and  there  is  a  material  and  well-known  distinction  between  a 
bill  drawn  upon  a  fund,  and  one  drawn  upon  credit  only.^  In 
confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  emis- 
sions of  paper-money  by  the  States,  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  were,  properly  speaking,  bills  of  credit,  not 
being  bottomed  upon  any  fund  constituted  for  their  redemption, 
but  resting  solely,  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  credit  of  the  State 
issuing  the  same.  But  this  argument  has  been  deemed  unsatis- 
factory in  its  own  nature,  and  not  sustained  by  historical  facts. 
All  bills  issued  by  a  State,  whether  special  funds  are  assigned 
for  the  redemption  of  them  or  not,  are,  in  fact,  issued  on  the 
credit  of  the  State.  If  these  funds  should  from  any  cause  fail, 
the  bills  would  be  still  payable  by  the  State.  If  these  funds 
should  be  applied  to  other  purposes  (as  they  may  bo  by  the  State), 
or  withdrawn  from  the  reach  of  the  creditor,  the  State  is  not 
less  liable  for  their  payment  No  exclusive  credit  is  given,  in 
any  such  case,  to  the  fund.  If  a  bill  or  check  is  drawn  on  a  fund 
by  a  private  person,  it  is  drawn  also  on  his  credit,  and  if  the 
bill  is  refused  payment  out  of  the  fund,  the  drawer  is  still  per- 
sonally responsible.  Congress  has,  under  the  Constitution,  power 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  But  it 
would  not  be  less  borrowing  on  that  credit,  that  funds  should  be 
pledged  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
revenue  from  duties,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  If 
these  funds  should  fail,  or  be  diverted,  the  lender  would  still 
trust  to  the  credit  of  the  government  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
bills  of  credit,  issued  by  the  colonies  and  States,  were  sometimes 
with  a  direct  or  implied  pledge  of  funds  for  their  redemption. 
The  Constitution  itself  points  out  no  distinction  between  bills  of 
the  one  sort  or  the  other.  And  the  act  of  24  Geo.  II.,  ch.  58, 
requires,  that  when  bills  of  credit  are  issued  by  the  colonics  in  the 
emergencies  therein  stated,  an  ample  and  sufficient  fund  shall, 
by  the  acts  authorizing  the  issue,  be  established  for  the  discharge 
of  the  same  within  five  years  at  the  furthest  So  that  thero  is 
positive  evidence  that  the  phrase,  "bills  of  credit,"  was  under- 

I  Craig  V.  Stoto  of  Miasouri,  4  Peten's  Sop.  Ct  R.  447. 
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stood  in  the  colonies  to  apply  to  all  i>aper-!monej^  whether  funds 
were  provided  for  the  repayment  or  not* 

§  1869.  This  subject  underwent  an  ample  discussion  in  a  late 
case.  The  State  of  Missouri,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  supposed 
necessities  of.  the  timesi  authorized  the  establishment  of  certain 
loan-offices  to  loan  certain  sums  to  the  citizens  of  that  State,  for 
which  the  borrowers  were  to  give  security  by  mortgage  of  real 
estate,  or  personal  property,  redeemable  in  a  limited  period  by 
instalments.  The  loans  wore  to  be>  made  in  certificates,  issued 
by  the  auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  State,  of  various  denomina^ 
tions,  between  ten  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  all  of  which,  on  their 
face,  purported  to  be  receivable  at  the  treasury,  or  any  of  the  loaur 
offices  of  the  State,  in  the  discharge  of  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the 

State  for  the  sum  of ^  with  interest  for  the  same  at  two  per 

centum  per  annum.  These  certificates  ware  also  made  receivable 
in  payment  of  all  salt  at  the  salt  springs ;  and  by  all  public  of& 
cers,  civil  and  military^  in  discharge  of  tfaeir  salaries  and  fees 
of  office.  And  it  was  declared,  tlmt  the  proceeds  of  the  salt 
springs,  the  interest  accruing  to  the  States  and  all  estates  pur^ 
chased  under  the  same  act,  and  all  debts  due  to  the  .State,  should 
be  constituted  a  fund  lor  the  redemption  of  them.  The  question 
made  was,  whether  they  were  ^  bills  ^f  credit "  within  ithe  mean^ 
ing  of  the  Constitution*  lit  was  contended,  that  they  were  not:; 
they  were  not  made  a  legal  tender,  nor  directed  to  pass  as  money 
or  <nirrency.  They  were  mere  evidences  x>f  loans  made  to  the 
State,  for  the  payment  of  which  specific  and  available  funds  were 
pledged.  They  were  merely  made  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes 
or  other  debts  due  to  the  State. 

§  1870.  The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  of  opinion, 
that  these  certificates  were  bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution.  Thougli  not  called  bills  of  credit^  they  were  so 
in  fact  They  were  desfgned  to  circulate  as  currency,  the  certifi- 
cates being  to  be  issued  in  various  denominations,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars,  nor  less  than  fifty  centSi  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  Impossible  to  dotibt  their  real  character  and  object^  as  a 
paper  currency.  They  were  to  be  emitted  by  the  government; 
and  they  were  to  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  ^circulation  by 
an  annual  withdrawal  of  ten  per  cent    It  was  wholly  mmeoes^ 

1  See  Ifintdi.  Hist.  SOS,  B8L 
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sary  that  they  should  be  declared  to  be  a  legal  tender.  Indeed^ 
BO  far  a^  regarded  the  fees  and  salaries  of  public  oi&cers,  they 
were  so.^  The  minority  were  of  a  different  opinion,  upon  vari- 
ous grounds.  One  was,  that  they  were  properly  to  be  deemed  a 
loan  by  the  State,  and  not  designed  to  be  a  circulating  currency, 
and  not  declared  to  be  so  by  the  act  Another  was,  that  they 
bore  on  their  face  an  interest^  and  for  that  reason  yaried  in  value 
every  moment  of  their  existence,  which  disqualified  them  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  a  circulating  medium.  Another  was,  that 
all  the  bills  of  credit  of  the  revolution  contained  a  promise  to 
pay,  which  these  certificates  did  not^  but  were  merely  redeemable 
in  discharge  of  taxes,  &o.  Another  was,  that  they  were  not 
issued  upon  the  mere  credit  of  the  State;  but  funds  were  pledged 
for  their  redemption.  Another  was,  that  they  were  not  to  be  de- 
clared a  legal  tender.  Another  was,  that  their  circulation  was 
not  enforced  by  statutory  provisions.  No  creditor  was  under  any 
obligation  to  receive  them.  In  their  nature  and  character,  they 
were  not  calculated  to  produce  any  of  the  evils  which  the  paper- 
money  issued  in  the  revolution  did,  and  which  the  Oonstitution 
intended  to  guard  against' 

§  1871.  The  next  prohibition  is,  that  no  State  shall  ^^  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts." 
This  clause  was  manifestly  founded  in  tlie  same  general  policy 
which  procured  the  adoption  of  the  preceding  clause.  The  his- 
tory, indeed,  of  the  various  laws  which  were  passed  by  the  States 
in  their  colonial  and  independent  character  upon  this  subject, 

1  Gndg  V.  The  State  of  Miaaoiiri,  4  Peten'e  Snp.  Ct  R.  410,  425  to  488. 

*  Some  of  tbete  groands  apply  eqnaUy  to  some  of  the  "  biUs  of  credit "  iasned  by  the 
colonies.  In  fact,  these  certificates  seem  to  bare  differed  in  few,  if  any,  essential  dr- 
cnmstances  from  those  issued  by  the  province  of  Massachosetts  in  1714  and  1716,  and 
had  the  same  general  objects  in  view  by  the  same  means,  yiz.  to  make  temporary  loans 
to  the  inhabitants  to  relieye  their  wants  by  an  issue  of  paper-money.  1  llutch.  His- 
tory, 402,  408,  and  note  ;  2  Hutch.  History,  208.  The  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Con- 
gress in  1780  were  payable  with  interest.  So  were  the  treasury  notes  issued  by  Congress 
in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  Yet  both  circulated  and  were  designed  to  circulate 
as  currency.  The  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress  in  the  revolution  were  not  made  a 
legal  tender.  AnU,  §  1867.  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  the  first  bills  of  credit 
ever  issued  in  America,  in  1690,  contained  no  promise  of  payment  by  the  State,  and 
wore  simply  receivable  in  dischaige  of  public  dues.  8  Mass.  Hist.  Collection  (2d  series), 
260,  261  ;  anU,  §§  1859,  1867,  See  4  Mass.  HUt.  Col.  (2d  series),  99.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  the  fint  volume  of  his  correspondence  (pp.  401,  402),  has  given  a  succinct  history 
of  paiier-money  in  Americai  especially  in  the  revolution.  It  is  a  sad  but  instructive  > 
account 
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is  startling  at  once  to  onr  morals,  to  onr  patriotism,  and  to  our 
sense  of  justice.  Not  only  was  paper-money  issued,  and  declared 
to  be  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  but  laws  of  another  charac- 
ter, well  known  under  the  appellation  of  tender  laws,  appraise- 
ment laws,  instalment  laws,  and  suspension  laws,  were  from  time 
to  time  enacted,  which  prostrated  all  private  credit  and  all  pri- 
vate morals.  By  some  of  these  laws  the  due  payment  of  debts 
was  suspended ;  debts  were,  in  violation  of  the  very  terms  of  the 
contract,  authorized  to  be  paid  by  instalments  at  different  peri- 
ods ;  property  of  any  sort,  however  worthless,  either  real  or  per- 
sonal, might  bo  tendered  by  tlio  debtor  in  payment  of  his  debts ; 
and  the  creditor  was  compelled  to  take  the  property  of  the  debtor, 
which  he  might  seize  on  execution,  at  an  appraisement  wholly ' 
disproportionate  to  its  known  value.  ^  Such  grievances  and  op- 
pressions, and  others  of  a  like  nature,  were  the  ordinary  results 
of  legislation  during  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  intermediate 
period  down  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  They  entailed 
the  most  enormous  evils  on  the  country;  and  introduced  a  system 
of  fraud,  chicanery,  and  profligacy,  which  destroyed  all  private 
confidence,  and  all  industry  and  enterprise.' (a) 

§  1872.  It  is  manifest,  that  all  these  prohibitory  clauses,  as  to 
coining  money,  emitting  bills  of  credit,  and  tendering  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  in  payment  of  debts,  are  founded  upon  the 
same  general  policy,  and  result  from  the  same  general  considera- 
tions. The  policy  is,  to  provide  a  fixed  and  uniform  value  through- 
out the  United  States,  by  which  commercial  and  other  dealings 
of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  moneyed  transactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, might  be  regulated.  For  it  may  well  be  asked,  why 
vest  in  Gougrcss  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of 
value,  if  the  States  might  use  the  same  means,  and  thus  defeat 
the  uniformity  of  the  standard,  and  consequently  the  standard 
itself  7  And  why  establish  a  standard  at  all  for  the  government 
of  the  various  contracts  which  might  be  entered  into,  if  those 
contracts  might  afterwards  be  discharged  by  a  different  standard, 
or  by  that  which  is  not  money,  under  the  authority  of  State  ten- 

1  8  EUiot's  DeUtoa,  144. 

*  See  Sturgis  v.  CrowDinshidd,  4  Wheat  R.  204.  Buron  v.  The  Mayor,  fto.,  of 
Baltimore,  7  Peten,  S.  C.  R.  849,  per  Ch.  J.  ManhalL 

(a)  See  Legal  Tender  Cases  (Jaillard  v.  Oreenman),  110  XT.  S.  421,  in  dissenting 
opinion  of  Field,  J. 
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der  la^va  7  All  these  prohibition  firt,  th^r^rfore,  entirely  homo^ 
geneouBy.  and  are  easentifd  to  the  eBteblidhment  of  a  imiform 
standard  of  value  in  the  formation  and  discharge  of  cpntraet^. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  others  derived  Irom  the  phraseology 
employ^,  the  prohibition  •of  State  tender  laws  will  admit  of  no 
construction  confining  it  to  State  laws  which  have  a  retrospective 
operation.^  Accordingly,  it  has  been  uniformly  held,  that  the 
pn^ibition  applies  to  all  future  laws  on  the  subject  of  tender; 
and,  therefore,  no  State  legislature  can  provide  that  future  pe- 
cuniary eontracta  may  be  discharged  by  anything  but  gold  wd 
silver  ^oin.* 

§  1878.  The  next  prohibition  is,  that  no  State  shall  '^  pa^s  any 
bill  '^  of  attainder,  («)  ex  post  facto  law,  (6)  or  law  Impairing  the 
obligation  of  "contracts.*^  The  two  former  require  no  commen- 
tary beyond  what  has  been  already  offered  under  a  similar  pro*- 
hibitory  clause  applied  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  same  policy  and  principles  apply  to  eacdu'  It  would  have 
been  lutterly  useless,  if  not  absurd,  to  deny  a  power  to  tibe  Union, 
which  might  at  the  same  time  be  applied  by  the  States  to  pu?'- 
poses  equally  mischievous  and  tyrannical;  and  which  mi^t,, 
when  applied  by  tiie  States,  be  for  the  very  purpose  of  subverting 
the  Union.  Before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  w^ 
adopted,  every  State,  unless  prohibitod  by  its  own  constitutiont. 
mij^  pass  a  bill  of  attainder,,  or  e:v  post  facto  law,  as  a  general 
result  of  its  sovereign  legislative  power.  And  such  a  prohibition 
would  not  be  implied  from  a  constitutional  provision,  that  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  shall  be  sepa^ 
rate  and  distinct;  that  crimes  e^all  be  tried  in  the  county  where 
ihey  are  committed;  (^  that  the  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  invio- 
late. The  power  to  pass  such  laws  would  still  remain,  at  least 
so  far  as  respects  crimes  committed  without  the  State.  ^    During 

I  Ogdon  tu  Saonden,  13  Wheat.  B.  %W»  P«r  Washington,  J. 
>  0gde9  %  Banndera,  \%  Wheat  R.  265,  269»  288,  289,  805,  808,  828,  885,  888, 
889. 

«  See  The  Fedendist,  Koa.  44,  84. 
«  Cooper  «.  Telfair,  4  Ball  R.  14. 

(a)  Fierce  v.  Carskadon,  16  Wall.  284  ;  160.    This  proyiaion  applies  of  course  aa 

Commings  «.  Miasoori,  4  Wall.  277  ;  Ex  well  to  State  constitutiona  as  to  atatutea. 

fggU  Garland,  Id.  878.  Kiing  «..Ki88oari,  107  U.  &  22U 

(6)  See  E»  parU  Medley,  184  U.  S. 
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the  revoluiioiiary  war,  bills  of  attainder,  and  ex  pott  facto  acts  of 
confiscation,  were  passed  to  a  wide  extent;  and  the  evils  result- 
ing therefrom  were  supposed,  in  times  of  more  cool  reflection, 
to  have  far  outweighed  any  imagined  good  (a) 

(a)  See  Chunmiogi  9.  ICisKmri,  4  WalLiOT;  note  to  1 1844,  aNlt. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PBOHIBinONS  ON  THB  STATES  —  IMPAIRING  CONTBACTa 

.  §  1874.  Thb  remaining  clause,  as  to  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  will  require  a  more  full  and  deliberate  examination. 
The  Federalist  treats  this  subject  in  the  following  brief  and  gen- 
eral manner.  **  Bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  are  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  social  compact,  and  to  every  principle  of  sound 
.  legislation.  The  two  former  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
declarations  prefixed  to  some  of  the  State  constitutions,  and  all 
of  them  are  prohibited  by  the  spirit  and  scope  of  tlicir  fundamen- 
tal character,  bur  own  experience  has  taught  us,  nevertheless, 
that  additional  fences  against  these  dangers  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Very  properly,  therefore,  have  the  convention  added 
this  constitutional  bulwark  in  favor  of  personal  security  and  pri- 
vate rights,  &G.  The  sober  people  of  America  are  weary  of  the 
fluctuating  policy  which  has  directed  the  public  councils.  They 
have  seen,  with  regret  and  indignation,  that  sudden  changes  and 
legislative  interferences  (a)  in  cases  afiPecting  personal  rights 
became  jobs  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  influential  specula- 
tors, and  snares  to  the  more  industrious  and  less  informed  part 
of  the  community.  They  have  seen,  too,  that  one  legislative  in- 
terference is  but  the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  repetitions, 
every  subsequent  interference  being  naturally  provoked  by  the 
effects  of  the  preceding.  They  very  rightly  infer,  therefore, 
that  some  thorough  reform  is  wanting,  which  will  banish  specu- 
lations on  public  measures,  inspire  a  general  prudence  and  in- 
dustry, and  give  a  regular  course  to  the  business  of  society. '^  ^  (6) 

i  The  FedenOkt,  No.  44. 

(a)  As  to  legUlation  of  the  Confederate  (()  As  to  the  conseqaences  of  treating 

states,  see  Dewing «.  Perdioaries,  06  (J.  S.  a  contract  invaUd  under  the  Constitu- 

193 ;  Williams  «.  BrafTy,  Id.  176  ;  Wil-  tion,  see  Louisiana  «.  Pilsbury,  105  U.  a 

mington  R.  Co.  v.  King,  91  U.  S.  8  ;  Del-  278. 
mas  V.  Merohants'  Ins.  Co.,  14  Wall  661. 
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§  1875.  With  these  remarks  the  subject  is  dismissed.  And 
jetf  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  single  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
has  given  rise  to  more  acute  and  vehement  controversy ;  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  whose  prohibitory  force  has  called  forth 
more  ingenious  speculation,  and  more  animated  juridical  discus- 
sion.^ What  is  a  contract?  What  is  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract ?  What  is  impairing  a  contract  ?  To  what  classes  of  laws 
does  the  prohibition  apply  ?  To  what  extent  does  it  reach  so  as 
to  control  pros|)octivojogislation  on  the  subject  of  contracts? 
These  and  many  other  questionSi  of  no  small  nicety  and  intri- 
cacy, have  vexed  the  legislative  halls,  as  well  as  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals, with  an  uncounted  variety  and  frequency  of  litigation  and 
speculation. 

§  1876.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  to  be  deemed  a  contract  in 
the  constitutional  sense  of  this  clause? (a)  A  contract  is  an 
agreement  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing  ;^  or,  as  was 
said  on  another  occasion,  a  contract  is  a  compact  between  two  or 
more  persons.'  A  contract  is  either  executory  or  executed.  An 
executory  contract  is  one  in  which  a  party  binds  himself  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing.  An  executed  contract  is  one  in 
which  the  object  of  the  contract  is  performed.     This  differs  in 


1  1  Kent's  Oomm.  Lect  19,  p.  887. 

*  Sturgis  V.  CrowDinahield,  4  Wbeat  R.  107.  See  aleo  Green  v.  Biddle»  8  Wheat 
R.  92  ;  Ogden  v.  Saunden,  la  Wheat  B.  856,  297,  8H  81^  385  ;  Gordon  «.  Prinoe,  8 
Wash.  Cir.  Gt  R.  819. 

•  Fletcher  «.  Peck,  6  Cimnch,  186. 


{a)  Marriage  ii  not  a  contract  within 
the  meaning  of  this  prorision.  Maynard 
«.  Hill,  125  U.  S  190  ;  Hnnt «.  Hont,  24 
L.  G.  Pub.  Ga  1109 ;  Randall  v.  Kroger, 
23  Wall.  187.  Nor  it  a  judgment  in  tort 
to  pay  damages.  Louisiana  «.  New  Or- 
leans, 109  U.  8.  285.  Nor  is  a  SUte 
constitution.  Ghnrch  v.  Kelsey,  121 U.  8. 
282.  But  a  proTision  in  a  State  constitu- 
tion may  impair  contracts.  Fish  v.  Jeffer- 
son Police  Jury,  116  U.  &.  181-;  White  v. 
Hart  18  WaU.  646 ;  Delmas  v.  Merchants' 
Ins.  Go.,  14  Wall.  661.  Further  as  to 
"contracts,"  see  Louisville  Gas  Go.  v. 
Gitisens'  Gas  Go.,  115  U.  8.  688;  New 
Orleans  Gas  Go.  v.  Louisiana  Heat  Go.,  Id. 
650;  New  Orieans  Waterworks  Go.  v. 


Rifeia,  Id.  674;  Hagood  v.  Southern, 
117  U.  8.  52  (tax  certificates) ;  MoGahey 
«.  Yirginia,  185  U.  B.  662  (tax  coupons), 
reriewing  cases  of  the  kind,  among  them 
RoyaU  r.  Virginia,  116  U.  8.  572 ;  Hart- 
man  v.  Greenhow,  102  U.  8.  672  ;  Anton! 
t*.  Greenhow,  107  U.  S.  769 ;  Poindezter 
«.  Greenhow,  114  U.  8.  270 ;  Newton  «. 
Mahoning,  100  U.  S.  548  (sUtnte  fixing 
county  seat  afterwards  repealed) ;  Union 
Railway  Go.  «.  Philadelphia,  101  U.  8. 
528 ;  Farrington  v.  Tennessee,  95  U.  8. 
679 ;  Boston  Beer  Go.  v.  Massachusetts, 
97  U.  8.  25  ;  Humphrey  v.  Pegues,  16 
Wall.  244 ;  Wilmington  R.  Go.  v.  Reid, 
18  Wall.  264 ;  Raleigh  R.  Go.  p.  Reid, 


Id.  269. 
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nothing  from  a  grant  ;^  for  a  eontraet  ezeeuted  oonreyB  a  eJ^$e 
in  po88e$9ian;  a  contract  execntory  conveyB  only  a  chose  in  ac* 
tian.^    SincCi  then,  a  grant  is  in  fact  a  eontraet  executed,  the 
obligation  of  which  continues,  and  «inoe  the  Constitution  uses 
the  general  term,  eantraetj  without  distinguishing  between  those 
.which  are  executory  and  those  which  are  executed,  it  must  be 
construed  to  comprehend  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter.     A 
State  law,  therefore,  annulling  conveyances  between  individuals, 
11  and  declaring  that  the  grantors  should  stand  seized  of  their 
y  former  estates,  notwithstanding  those  grants,  would  be  as  repug- 
'  nant  to  the  Gonstitnticm,  as  a  State  law  discharging  the  vendors 
from  the  obligation  of  executing  their  contracts  of  sale  by  convey* 
ances.     It  would  be  strange,  indeed.  If  a  contract  to  convey  were 
secured  by  the  Constitutiim,  while  an  absolute  conveyance  re- 
mained unprotected ;  that  the  contract^  while  executory,  was  oh* 
ligatory,  but  when  executed,  might  be  avoided,'  (a) 

§  1877.  Contracts,  too,  are  express,  or  implied.  Express 
contracts  are,  where  the  terms  <^  1^  agreement  are  openly 
avowed  and  uttered  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  it  Implied 
contracts  are  such  -as  reason  and  justice  dictate  from  the  nature 
of  tiie  transaction,  and  which,  therefore,  the  law  presumes  that 
every  man  undertakes  to  perform.^  The  Constitution  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  one  class  of  contracts  and  the  other.  It 
then  equally  embraces  and  applies  to  both.  Indeed,  as  by  far  the 
largest  class  of  contracts  in  civil  society,  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions  of  life,  are  implied,  there  would  be  very  little  object  in 
securing  the  inviolability  of  express  contracts,  if  those  which  are 
implied  might  be  impaired  by  State  legislation.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  not  chargeable  with  such  folly  or  inconsistency.  Every 
grant  in  its  own  nature  amounts  to  an  extinguishment  of  the 
right  of  the  grantor,  and  implies  a  contract  not  to  reassert  it 
A  party  is,  therefore,  always  estopped  by  his  own  grant  ^  /  Bow 
absurd  would  it  be  to  provide,  that  an  express  covenant  by  him 

1  tbid.,  and  S  Bl«ok.  Ooimn.  44$.  *  8  Black.  Comm.  448. 

•  Fletcher  «.  Peck,  6  Cranoh,  R.  1S7.  *  8  Black.  Oomm.  448. 

*  Fletcher  «.  Peck,  6  Cranoh'a  R.  187;  Dartmoath  CoU^  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat 
B.  657»  858,  888,  880. 

<a)  flee  People  v.  Platt>  17  Johni.  106;  ginU  ••  F07,  8  Hayw.  810  ;  Grogan  «. 
Behohoth  V.  Hant,  1  Pick.  884 ;  Lowry  «.  San  Francisco,  18  CaL  600  ;  Louisville  «. 
Ftands,  8  Teig.  584 ;  University  of  Yir-     Univenity,  15  B.  Monr.  848^ 
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88  &  muniment  attendant  tpon  Oie  estate,  shonld  bind  him  for- 
ever, becanse  executory  and  resting  in  action;  and  yet,  that  he 
might  reassert  his  title  to  the  estate,  and  dispossess  his  grantee 
because  there  was  only  an  implied  covenant  not  to  reassert  ib 

§  1878.  In  the  next  place,  what  is  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract ?  (a)  It  would  seem  difficult  to  substitute  words  more  in- 
telligible, or  less  liable  to  misconstruction,  than  these.  And  yet 
they  have  given  rise  to  much  acute  disquisition  as  to  their  real 
moaning  in  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  said,  that  right  and 
obligation  are  correlative  terms.  Whatever  I,  by  my  contract^ 
give  another  a  right  to  require  of  me,  I,  by  that  act,  lay  myself 
under  an  obligation  to  yield  or 'bestow,  liie  obligation  of  every 
contract,  then,  will  consist  of  that  right,  or  power  over  my  will 
or  actions,  which  I,  by  my  contract^  confer  on  another.  And  that 
right  and  power  will  be  found  to  be  measured,  neither  .by  moral 
law  alone,  nor  by  universal  law  alone,  nor  by  the  laws  of  society 
alone,  but  by  a  combination  of  the  thiree*;  an  opei^tion,  in  which 
the  moral  law  iH  explained  and  applied  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 


(a)  See  Walker  v.  WMteheed,  16  Well. 
814  {**  the  law  which  binds  the  partiea  to 
perform  their  agreement ") ;  Connectioat 
life  Ins.  Co.  «.  Cushman,  108  U.  S.  51 , 
Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  lOa  U.  8.  908. 
In  the  last  ease  Mr.  Jnstioe  Field  defines 
the  ''obligation  of  a  contract**  as  **the 
means  provided  hj  law  bj  which"  the 
contract  "can  be  enforced, — by  which 
the  parties  can  be  obliged  to  perform  it.** 
Hence  "whaterer  legisUtion  lessens  the 
efficacy  of  these  means  impairs  the  obliga- 
tion.'* Further,  see  Hartman  v.  Green- 
how,  102  U.  8.  672  ;  Hall  9.  Wisconitfn, 
108  U.  a  6 ;  United  8tates  v.  New  Or- 
leans, 108  U.  8.  858  ;  New  Haren  Co.  «. 
Hamersley,  104  U.  8.  1 ;  Bonaparte  v. 
Baltimore,  104  U.  8.  592  ;  Clay  «.  8ociety 
for  8aTing8,  104  U.  8.  570 ;  New  York 
Guaranty  Co.  v.  Louisiana,  105  U.  8.  622  ; 
New  Orleans  v.  Morris,  105  U.  8.  600 ; 
Greenwood  v.  Union  Freight  Co.,  105 
U.  8.  18 ;  Merchants'  Bank  v.  United 
8tate8, 101  U.  a  1  (federal  tax  for  paying 
ont  the  notes  of  banks,  held  constitationa]* 
on  authority  of  Bank  «.  Fenno,  8  WalL 
589);  Blount  v.  Windley,  95  U.  8.  178 


(allowbg  set^^ff)  ^  Murray  v,  Oharleston* 
96  U.  a  482  (taxing  municipal  creditors), 
atates  are  within  the  proTision  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  well  as  indiWduals.  United 
States  V.  New  Orleans  snd  Hail «.  Wis- 
consin, tupra,  "No  State,  by  virtno 
of  its  taxing  power,  can  say  to  a  debtor, 
'  Tou  need  not  pay  to  your  creditor  all  of 
what  ydu  have  promised  to  him.  Yoa 
may  satisfy  your  duty  to  him  by  retaining 
a  part  for  yourself,  or  for  some  imunici- 
pality,  or  for  the  State  treasury.'  Much 
less  can  a  city,  *  We  will  tax  our  debt  to 
you,  and  in  Tirtoe  of  Ihe  tax  ^thhold  a 
part  for  our  own  use.* "  Strong,  J.»  in 
Murray  v.  Charleston,  mpra. 

Further  as  to  impairing  the  obligation, 
see  MoGahey  v.  Virginia,  185  U.  a  662, 
reviewing  the  recent  Virginia  coupon  casee, 
touching  taxes^  Hartman  v,  Greenhow,  102 
U.  8. 672  ;  Antoni  v.  Greenhow,  107  U.  8. 
769;  Viiginia  Coupon  Case«,114U.8. 269 ; 
Barry  ^.  Edmunds,  116  U.  8.  550;  Chaffin 
V.  Taylor,  Id.  567 ;  Royall  s.  Viiginia,  Id. 
572 ;  Sands  v.  Edmunds,  Id.  585 ;  Royall 
V.  Viiginia,  121  U.  a  102 ;  /m  f«  Ayers, 
128  U.  a  448. 
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both  modified  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  society  by  positive 
law.  In  an  advanced  state  of  society,  all  contracts  of  men  re- 
ceive a  relative^  and  not  a  positive  interpretation.  The  State 
construes  them,  the  State  applies  them,  the  State  controls  them, 
and  the  State  decides  how  far  the  social  exercise  of  the  rights 
which  they  give  over  each  party,  can  be  justly  asserted.^  Again, 
it  has  been  said,  that  the  Constitution  distinguishes  between  a 
contract  and  the  obligation  of  a  contract  The  latter  is  the  law 
which  binds  the  parties  to  perform  their  agreement.  The  law, 
then,  which  has  this  binding  obligation,  must  govern  and  con- 
trol the  contract  in  every  shape  in  which  it  is  intended  to  bear 
upon  it^  Again,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract consists  in  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  law,  which  applies 
to,  and  enforces  performance  of  it,  or  an  equivalent  for  non-per- 
formance. The  obligation  does  not  inhere  and  subsist  in  the  con- 
tract itself,  propria  mgore^  but  in  the  law  applicable  to  the 
contract^  And  again,  it  has  been  said,  that  a  contract  is  an 
agreement  of  the  parties ;  and  if  it  be  not  illegal,  it  binds  them  to 
the  extent  of  their  stipulations.  Thus,  if  a  party  contracts  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  on  a  certain  day,  the  contract  binds  him  to  per- 
form it  on  that  day,  and  this  is  its  obligation.^ 

§  1879.  Without  attempting  to  enter  into  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  these  various  definitions  and  explanations  of  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  of  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are  supported 
and  illustrated,  there  are  some  considerations  which  are  presup- 
posed by  all  of  them ;  and  others,  which  enter  into  some,  and  are 
excluded  in  others. 

§  1880.  It  seems  agreed  that^  when  the  obligation  of  contracts 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution,  we  are  to  understand  not  the 
mere  moral,  but  the  legal  obligation  of  contracts,  (a)    The  moral 

1  Per  Johnson,  J.,  in  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  18  Wheat  R.  281,  285. 

s  Ibid.  Washington,  J.,  pp.  267»  258,  250 ;  Thompson,  J.,  pp.  800, 802 ;  Trimble,  J., 
pp.  816. 

s  Ibid.  Trimbl^  J.,  pp.  817,  8ia 

«  Ibid.  Manhall,  C.  J.,  pp.  885,  884  to  846 ;  Staigis  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  R. 
197  ;  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Oranoh's  R.  187. 

(a)  See  Louisiana  v.  Police  Jury,  111  Hon  of  contracts  is  not  impaired.  Ran- 
IT.  S.  716.  A  mere  breach  of  contract  daU  v.  Krieger,  28  Wall.  187  (as  to  laws 
must  be  distinguished  from  impairing  the  touching  property  rights  arising  by  mar- 
obligation  of  a  contract  Brown  v.  CoU  riage).  See  also  Maynard  v.  Hill,  126 
orado,  106  U.  S.  95.  Vested  righto  may  U.  a  190,  on  the  same  point 
be  interfered  with  so  long  as  the  obliga- 
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obligation  of  contracts  is,  so  far  as  human  society  is  concerned, 
of  an  imperfect  kind,  which  the  parties  are  left  free  to  obey  or 
n6t,  as  they  please.  It  is  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  the  par- 
ties under  the  solemn  admonitions  of  accountability  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  No  human  lawgiver  can  either  impair  or  reach  ib 
The  Constitution  has  not  in  contemplation  any  such  obligations, 
but  such  only  as  might  be  impaired  by  a  State,  if  not  prohibited.^ 
It  is  the  civil  obligation  of  contracts  which  it  is  designed  to 
reach;  that  is,  the  obligation  which  is  recognized  by  and  results 
from  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  made.  If,  therefore,  a 
contract,  when  made,  is,  by  the  law  of  the  place,  declared  to  be 
illegal,  or  deemed  to  be  a  nullity,  or  a  ntuie  pactj  it  has  no  civil 
obligation,  because  the  law  in  such  cases  forbids  its  having  any 
binding  efficacy  or  force.  It  confers  no  legal  right  on  the  one 
party,  and  no  correspondent  legal  duty  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
means  allowed  or  recognized  to  enforce  it;  for  the  maxim  is,  ex 
nudo  pacta  nan  aritur  (letio.  But  when  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  predicament  of  being  either  illegal  or  void,  its  obligatory 
force  is  coextensive  with  its  stipulations. 

§  1881.  Nor  is  this  obligatory  force  so  much  the  result  of  the 
positive  declarations  of  the  municipal  law,  as  of  the  general 
principles  of  natural,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  universal  law. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  independent  of  the  obligations  of  positive  law, 
contracts  may  bo  formed,  and  their  obligatory  force  be  complete.* 
Between  independent  nations,  treaties  and  compacts  are  formed 
which  are  deemed  universally  obligatory;  and  yet,  in  no  just 
sense,  can  they  be  deemed  dependent  on  municipal  law.'  Nay, 
there  may  exist  (abstractly  speaking)  a  perfect  obligation  in  con- 
tracts, where  there  is  no  known  and  adequate  means  to  enforce 
them.  As,  for  instance,  between  independent  nations,  where 
their  relative  strength  and  power  preclude  the  possibility,  on  the 
side  of  the  weaker  party,  of  enforcing  them.  So  in  the  same 
government,  where  a  contract  is  made  by  a  State  with  one  of  its 
own  citizens,  which  yet  its  laws  do  not  permit  to  be  enforced  by 
any  action  or  suit  In  this  predicament  are  the  United  States, 
who  are  not  suable  on  any  contracts  made  by  themselves ;  but  no 
one  doubts  that  these  are  still  obligatory  on  the  United  States. 

1  Ogden  V.  Saunders,  la  Wheat  B.  257, 258,  280,  281,  800, 816  to  818,  887, 888. 

*  Qgden  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  281,  282  ;  Id.  844  to  848  ;  Id.  850. 

•  Id.  280,  281,  844  to  846. 
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Ydt  their  oblig&tiofi  is  not  reoognized  by  any  positive  municipal 
law,  in  a  gteat  variety  of  caaes.  It  depends  altogether  upon 
principles  of  public  or  universal  law'.  Still,  in  these  cases,  there 
is  a  right  in  the  one  party  to  have  the  contract  performed,  and 
a  duty  on  the  other  side  to  perform  it  But,  generally  speaking, 
when  we  speak  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  we  include  in  the 
idea  some  known  means  acknowledged  by  the  municipal  law  to 
enforce  it  Where  all  such  means  are  absolutely  denied,  the  ob^ 
ligation  of  the  contract  is  understood  to  be  impaired,  though  it 
may  not  be  completely  annihilated.  Bights  may,  indeed,  exist, 
witiiout  any  present  adequate  correspondent  remedies  between 
private  persons.  Thus^  a  State  may  refuse  to  allow  imprison* 
ment  for  debt;  and  the  debtor  may  have  no  property.  But  still 
the  right  of  the  creditor  remains ;  and  he  may  enforce  it  against 
the  future  property  of  the  debtor.^  So  a  debtor  may  die  without 
leaving  any  known  estate,  or  without  any  known  representative. 
In  itoch  cases^  we  shonld  not  say  that  tiie  right  of  the  creditor 
Was  gone;  but  only  thai  tiiere  was  nothing  on  which  it  could 
presently  operate.  But  suppose  an  administrator  should  be  B,p* 
pointed,^  and  property  in  oontingeiiey  should  fall  in,  fhe  right 
niight  then  be  enforced  to  the  extent  of  the  existing  means. 

§  1882.  The  civil  obligation  of  a  eontotct,  then,  though  it  can 
liever  arise  ot  exist  contrary  to  positive  law,  may  arise  or  exist 
independently  of  it;*  and  it  may  exists  notwithstanding  there 
Inay  be  no  present  adequate  remedy  to  enforce  it  Wherever  the 
municipal  laW  recognizes  an  absolute  duty  to  perform  a  contract^ 
tiiere  the  obligation  to  perform  it  is  ck)mplete^  although  there  may 
not  be  a  perfect  remedy. 

§  1888.  But  much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  Exhibited  upon 
another  point^^— how  far  the  existing  laW  enters  into  and  formd 
a  part  of  the  contract  (a)  It  has  been  contended,  by  some  learned 
minds,  that  the.  municipal  law  of  a  place  where  a  contract  is 
made  forms  a  part  of  it^  and  travels  with  it,  wherever  the  parties 
to  it  may  be  found.'  If  this  were  admitted  to  be  true,  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  all  the  existing  laws  of  a  State,  being 

i  8m  Stnigif  9.  CfrowDinthield,  4  WWt  200,  201 ;  IImoq  v.  Haile,  12  Wikmt  ^ 
870. 

*  Ogden  p.  8aniidera,12  Wbaat  B.  844  to  846 ;  Id.  850. 

•  Id.  269,  260}  Id.  297»  296,  802. 

(a)  See  Walker  v.  Whitehead,  16  WalL  814. 
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Ineorpc^raJM  into  the  co&trttot^  Irottld  ccniBtitafe  pftit  of  its  6tip* 
olationA,  bo  tbot  ia  legislAtiye  repeal  of  eueh  lawa  would  not  ia  anjr 
miuiiieF  affeet  itn^  Thns,  if  there  existed  at  the  time  a  statute  of 
limitations  operating  on  such  eontracts,  or  an  insolvent  act  under 
which  they  mi^t  he  disdiarged,  no  subsequent  repeal  of  either 
covld  vary  itbe  rights  of  ttie  parties,  jifts  to  using  them  as  ai  bar 
to  a  suit  upon  such  contracts.  If^  th9refore,  the  legislature 
should  provide,  by  a  law,  that  all  cotitracts  thereafter  made= 
should  be  subject  to  the  entire  control  of  the  legislature,  as  to 
their  4)bligation,.  validity^  and  execution,  whatever  might  he  their 
torm%  they  would  be  coinpletoly  within  the  legislative  power, 
ai^  might  be  i^pair^d  or  ^extinguidied  by  future  law«(  thus 
having  a  complete  e^  pod  f<uts  operation.  Nay,  if  the  legislar- 
turd  should  pass  a  law  declaring  tSiat  all  future  contracts  might 
be  discharged  by  ^  tend^  of  any  thing  (mt  tilings  besides  gold 
wd  silver,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  affirming  them  to  be 
unconstitutional ;  since  it  woukj  become  a  part  of  the  stipulations 
o|  the  contract  And  yet  it  is  obrious,  Uiat  it  would  aj»iiihiljate 
the  wbole  prohibition  of  the  Qi(m«titutix)qt  upon  the  subject  (^ 
tender  laws.' 

§  1884.  It  has,  ther^ore,  been  judicially  held,  by  a  majority 
o|  the  Supreme  Court,  that  such  a  doctrine  is  untenable*  A1-* 
though  the  law  of  the  place  act»  upon  a  contract,  and  governs  its 
construction,  validity,  and  obligai^ou,  it  constitotes  no  part  of 
ib  l^e  effect  of  siach  4  principle  would  be  a  miscS^vous  abrldgi* 
ment  of  legislative  power  ov^r  subjecte  witljiin  the  proper  juria^ 
diction  of  Stetes,  by  larresting  their  power  to  repeal  or  modify 
such  laws,  with  respect  to  existing  contracts.'  The  law  necessa- 
rily steps  in  to  explaim  and  construe  the  stipulations  of  parties, 
but  never  to  supersede  or  vary  them.  A  great  mass  of  human 
transactions  depends  upon  implied  «oontraets,  upon  contracts  not 
written,  which  grow  out  of  the  acta  of  the  parties.  In  such  cases, 
the  parties  are  supposed  to  have  made  those  stipulatiojos,  which, 
aa  honesty  fair,  and  just  men,  they  ought  to  have  made.  When 
the  law  assumes  tiiat  the  parties  have  made  these  stipulations,  it 
does  not  vary  their  contract,  or  introduce  new  terms  into  it;  but 
it  declares  that  certein  acts,  unexplained  by  compact,  impose 
fMrtain  duties,  and  that  the  parties  had  stipulated  Cor  theii:  per^ 

^  Ogden  V.  «timdfli^  IS  WbeO.  R.  W^  S61,  262,  884,  88d  to  W^ 
>  Id.  284,  824,  826,  888  to  88».  *  Id.  84a 
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fonnonce.  The  difference  is  obvious  between  this  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  condition  into  a  contract  drawn  out  in  writing, 
in  which  tiie  parties  have  expressed  everything  that  is  to  be 
done  by  either.^  So,  if  there  be  a  written  contract,  which  does 
not  include  every  term  which  is  ordinarily  and  fairly  to  be  im- 
plied, as  accompanying  what  is  stated,  the  law  performs  the  of- 
fice only  of  expressing  what  is  thus  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
parties  to  be  a  part  of  their  intention.  To  such  an  extent  the 
law  acts  upon  contracts.  It  perforins  the  office  of  interpretation. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  supposing  that  every  law  applica- 
ble to  the  subject-matter,  as  a  statute  of  limitations  or  a  statute 
of  insolvency,  enters  into  the  contract,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
contract  Such  a  supposition  is  neither  called  for  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  nor  can  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  parties,  as  matters  ex  eontractti.  The  parties  know  that  tliey 
must  obey  the  laws,  and  that  the  laws  act  upon  their  contracts, 
whatever  may  be  their  intention.^ 

§  1885.  In  the  next  place.  What  may  properly  be  deemed  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts  in  the  sense  of  the  Consti- 
tution ?  (a)  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  any  law,  which  enlarges, 
abridges,  or  in  any  maimer  changes  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
resulting  from  the  stipulations  in  the  contract,  necessarily  im- 
pairs it  The  manner  or  degree  in  which  this  change  is  effected 
can  in  no  respect  influence  the  conclusion ;  for  whether  tlie  law 
affect  the  validity,  the  construction,  the  duration,  the  discharge, 
or  the  evidence  of  the  contract,  it  impairs  its  obligation,  though 
it  may  not  do  so  to  the  same  extent  in  all  the  supposed  cases. ^(6) 

1  Ogden  p.  Sannden,  12  Wheat.  R.  841,  842. 
*  Id.  284,  324,  826,  888,  839,  340,  848,  854. 
s  Id.  266 1  Id.  827  ;  Golden  v.  Prince,  8  Wish.  Cir.  R.  819. 

(a)  A  law  which  giTcs  validity  to  a  not  realized  by  haying  passed  into  a  com- 

Toid  contract  cannot  be  said  to  impair^the  pleted  transaction,  may  by  a  subsequent 

obligation  of  that  contract.    Satterlee  v,  statute  be  taken  away.     It  is  a  privilege 

Mathewson,  2    Petera,  412 ;  Watson  v.  that  belongs  to  the  remedy,  and  forms  no 

Heroer,  8  Peters,  110  j  Gross  v.   United  element  in  the  rights  that  inhere  in  the 

SUtes   Mortgage   Co.,   108  U.»  S.    477.  contract.*'     Mr.    Justice    Matthews,   in 

Hence  it  is  laid  down  **that  the  right  Swell  v.  Daggs,  108  U.  S.  148,  quoted 

of  a  defendant  to  avoid  his  contract  [for  with  approval  in  Gross  v.  United  States 

usury]  is  given  by  statute,  for  purposes  Mortgage  Co.,  Id.  477. 

of  its  own,  and  not  because  it  affects  the  {b)   Louisiana  v.   New  Orleans,   102 

merits  of  his  obligation  ;  and  that  what-  U.  8.  203  ;  Antoni  v,  Greenbow,  107  U. 

ever  the  statute  gives,  under  such  circum-  S.  769  ;  Walker  v.  Whitehead,  16  Wall, 

stances,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  fieri  and  817. 
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Any  deyiation  from  its  terms  by  postponing  or  accelerating  the 
period  of  performance  which  it  prescribes,  (a)  imposing  conditions  *- 
not  espressed  in  the  contract,  or  dispensing  with  the  performance 
of  those  which  are  a  part  of  the  contract,  however  minute  or  ap- 
parently immaterial  in  their  effect  upon  it,  impairs  its  obliga-* 
tion.^(6)    A  fortiori,  a  law,  which  makes  the  contract  wholly  i 

1  Green  v.  Biddle»  8  Wheat  R.  1,  84. 


(a)  Loaisiftna  v.  New  Orleani^  iuyra, 

(b)  A  few  iUuitntiont  of  the  principle 
■Uted  in  the  text  may  be  dodiable.  In 
Bronton  v.  Kinsie,  1  How.  Ill,  it  waa 
decided  that  a  statute  which  forbade  anj 
iale  under  a  mortgage  foredoaure,  at  leae 
than  two-thirds  the  appraised  Talue»  waa 
▼oid  as  to  mortgages  prenously  made. 
See  a  sfanilar  decision  in  McCracken  v. 
Hayward,  2  How.  608.  In  Robinson  v. 
Howe,  18  Wis.  841,  it  waa  held  that  a 
statute  passed  after  a  sale  had  been  made, 
extending  the  time  to  make  redemption 
from  it,  waa  void.  And  if  it  shortened 
the  time  it  would  be  equally  void.  Car- 
giU  V.  Power,  1  Mich.  869.  In  Mundy  v. 
Monroe,  1  Mich.  66,  a  statute  taking  away 
from  mortgagees  the  right  to  possession 
under  their  mortgages  was  held  Toid  aa 
to  those  pfBTiously  given.  There  is  un« 
doubtedly  no  little  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing in  some  cases  whether  a  statute  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  rem- 
edy merely,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  takes  away  rights  conferred  by  the 
contract.  The  one  is  entirely  within 
the  prorinoe  of  the  State ;  the  other  it 
prohibited*  Curran  v.  Arkansas,  16  How. 
804 ;  Morton  v.  Yalentine,  16  La.  An. 
168;  Stephenson  v.  Osborne,  41  Miss. 
110 ;  Oatman  v.  Bond,  16  Wis.  28. 
Courts,  and  the  proceedings  therein,  are 
sulijeot  to  modification  at  all  times,  and 
the  changee  may  haye  the  effect  seriously 
to  delay  rsmedies ;  and  in  some  cases  it 
haa  been  held  that  statutes  aUying  all 
writs  against  particular  olaases  of  perwns 
—  as,  for  instance,  enlisted  soldiers— were 
Tslid.  Johnson  v.  Higgins,  8  Met  (Ky.) 
666  i  Famsworth  p.  Vance,  ^  Cold.  108. 
In  otheia  it  is  decided  that  stay  of  execu- 


tion —  as,  for  instance,  during  an  existing 
war  — is  Toid.  Taylor  v.  Steams,  18 
Orat  244 ;  Ayeock  v.  .Martin,  87  Oa. 
124 ;  Hudspeth  v.  Davis,  41  Ala.  880 ; 
CoiTman  «.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  40  Misa. 
29 ;  Jacobs  v.  Smallwood,  68  K.  C.  112  ; 
Cntts  V.  Hardee,  88  Qa.  860 ;  Sequestra- 
tion Gsses,  80  Texas,  688  ;  Clark  o.  Mar^ 
tin,  8  Grant  (Pa.)  808 ;  Edwards  v.  Kesr- 
ley,  96  U.  S.  606. 

Other  cases  of  laws  invalid  as  violating 
the  obligation  of  contracts  are  the  follow- 
ing :  A  law  which  takes  from  a  municipal 
corporation  the  power  to  levy  taxes  to  pay 
existing  debts.  Van  HoiTman  v.  Quinoy, 
4  WaU.  686.  One  which  suljeoto  a  pri- 
vate corporation  to  forfeiture  of  its  fran- 
chise for  that  which  was  not  cause  of 
forfeiture  originally.  People  v.  Jackson, 
ke.  P.  Rosd  Co.,  0  Mich.  286  ;  Stote  v. 
Tombeekbee  Bank,  2  Stew.  80 ;  Ireland 
9.  Turnpike  Co.,  10  Ohio  n.  a.  878.  One 
which  repeals  a  statute  making  the  stock- 
holders in  a  corporation  liable  for  its  debta 
contracted  while  it  waa  in  force.  Haw- 
thorne V.  Oslef,  2  Wall.  10.  One  author 
ixing  stay  of  execution  in  a  case  where 
the  debtor  had  expressly  waived  it  Bill- 
meyer  v.  Evans,  40  Penn.  St.  824 ;  Lewis 
V.  Lewis,  44  Penn.  St  127.  But  com- 
pare these  last  with  Conkey  v.  Hart,  14 
N.  Y.  80.  See  for  further  illustrations, 
Phalen  v.  Virginia,  8  How.  168 ;  Beers  «. 
Arkansas,  20  How.  627  ;  Aspinwall  v. 
Commissioners,  22  How.  864  ;  Wabash  ft 
Erie  Canal  «.  Beers,  2  BUck,  448 ;  Gil- 
man  9.  Sheboygan,  2  Black,  610 ;  Bridge 
Proprietors  «.  Hoboken  Co.,  1  Wall.  116  ; 
Turnpike  Co.  t>.  State,  8  Wall.  210  ;  Amy 
«.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  114  U.  S.  887  ; 
Poindexter  v,  Qreenhow,  Id.  270  ;  E^nger 
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invalidy  or  extinguishes,  of  releases  it,  is  a  law  impairing  it  ^  (a) 
Nor  is  this  all  Although  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  contract,  and  a  remedy  upon  it,  yet,  if  there  are 
oertain  remedies  existing  at  the  time  when  it  is  made,  all  of  which 
are:  afterwards  wholly  extinguished  by  new  laws,  so  that  there 
remain  no  means  of  enforcing  its  obligation,  and  no  redress ;  such 
an  abolition  of  all  remedies  operating  in  presenti  is  also  an  im- 
pairing of  the  obligation  of  such  contract^  (6)  But  every  change 
Bnd  modification  of  the  remedy  does  not  involve  such  a  conse- 
quence. No  one  *will  doubt,  that  the  legislature  may  vary  the 
nature  and  extait  of  remedies,  so  always  that  some  substantive 

remedy  be  in  fact  left(c)  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  legis- 
# 

1  StaigU  «.  CiowninAhield,  i  Wheat  R.  197,  198. 

*  Ogden  v.  Sauiiden,  V2  Wheat  R.  284,  286,  827,  849,  860,  861, 862, 868 ;  Stoigit 
«.  Cvowninahield,  4  Wheat  R.  200;  201,  207 ;  Smith  «.  Mone,  2  CaL  624. 


V.  Kennej,  116  U.  8.  668  (Confederate 
money);  Wilmington  R.  Co.  «.  King,  91 
U.  8.  8  (Confederate  money) ;  Hoff  v. 
Jasper  Co.,  110  U.  a  68 ;  Anthony  v. 
Jasper  Co.,  101  U.  a  698;  Farrington  v. 
Tenne88e^  96  U.  S.  679  j  Tennessee  r. 
Sneed,  96  U.  8.  69;  United  SUtee  v. 
Memphis,  97  U.  a  284  (sdded  city  wards 
exempted  fh>m  taxation  for  prior  dehts) ; 
Keith  V.  Clark,  97  U.  8.  464  (notes  of  a 
hank  payable  in  taxes  afterwards  by  le- 
gislation reftwed  that  property) ;  Ochiltree 
V.Iowa  Contracting  Co,,  21  WalL  249 ; 
Garrison  «.  New  York;,  Id.  196 ;  Erie  ^y. 
Co.  «.  Pennsylvania,  Id.  492 ;  Cartis  v. 
Whitney,  13  WalL  68. 

(a)  In  Allen  v.  MoKean,  1  Snmner, 
278,  it  was  held,  that  when  a  person 
holda  an  office  daring  good  behavior  with 
a  fixed  saUuy  and  certain  fees  annexed 
thereto,  the  tenure  of  the  office  cannot  be 
altered  withont  impairing  the  obligation 
of  a  contract  Bu%  appointments  to  any 
State  office  are  not  within  the  provision 
of  the  United  Stotes  Constitntion  ;  and 
the  State  legisUtnre  may  increase  or  di- 
minish the  salary  of  a  State  officer  unless 
prohibited  by  the  State  Constitntion. 
Benfoid  v.  Gibson,  1(  Ala.  621;  The 
State  9.  Smedes,  4  Onshman,  47;  BnUer 
ft.  Pennsylvania,  lOJiow.  402 ;  Common- 


wealth «.  Bacon,  6 S.  ft  Rawle,  822;  Com- 
monwealth V.  Man^,  6  Watte  k  8.  418  ; 
Barker  «.  Pittabargh,  4  Barr,  61 ;  Warner 
«.  The  People,  2  Denicv  272 ;  Conner  % 
New  York«  1  Selden,  286. 

(h)  See  Call  v.  Hi^ggar,  8  Mass.  480  ; 
Griffin  v.  Wilcox,  21  Ind.  870  ;  Penrose  v. 
Erie  Canal  Ca,  66  Penn.  St  46 ;  Oatman 
V.  Bond,  16  Wis.  28;  Bowdoinham  9. 
Richmond,  6  Greenl.  12 ;  United  8Utea 
V.  Conway,  Hempst  818 ;  Johnson  n. 
Bond,  Id.  688;  Osbom  v.  Nicholson, 
18  Wall.  662 ;  Chapman  v.  Douglas,  107 
U.  a  848. 

It  is  not  competent  for  the  legislatura 
to  deprive  persons  of  the  right  to  main- 
t^  snite  because  of  their  having  par- 
ticipated in  or  sympathized  with  rebellion 
against,  the  government  Risen  v.  Farr« 
24  Ark.  161 ;  ICcFarhmd  v.  Butler,  8  Minn. 
116 ;  Jackson  v,  Bntler,  Id.  117.  Contracta 
for  the  purchase  or  hire  of  slaves,  valid 
when  made,  cannot  be  made  void  by  State 
kw  afterwards.  White  v.  Hart  18  WalL 
649 ;  Osbom  «.  Nicholson,  Id.  668. 

(e)  SeeMcGahey  v.yiiginia,l86U.8. 
662 ;  Antoni  v.  Greenhow,  107  U.  8.  769 ; 
Swell  V.  Daggs,  108  U.  8.  148  ;  Gross  9. 
United  Stotes  Mortgage  Co.,  Id.  477; 
Chapman  v.  Douglas,  107  U.  8.  848; 
Cairo  R.  Co.  v.  Hecht,  96  U.  8.   168 
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lature  may  prescribe  the  times  and  modes  in  which  Remedies  may 
be  pursued ;  and  bar  suits  not  brought  within  such  periods,  and 
not  pursued  in  such  modes.  Statutes  of  limitations  are  of  this 
nature ;  and  have  neyer  been  supposed  to  destroy  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  but  to  prescribe  the  times  within  which  that  obliga- 
tion shall  be  enforced  by  a  suit;  and  in  default  to  deem  it  either 


(chtnging  mode  of  teirioo  of  prooeas) ; 
Edwards  v.  Keaney,  96  U.  8.  605  ;  Mem- 
phia  V.  United  States,  07  U.  8.  208; 
Memphis  v.  Brown,  Id.  800 ;  Walker  «. 
Whitehead,  16  Wall.  814 ;  Collector  v. 
Hobbaid,  18  Wall.  1  (that  there  ean  be 
no  Tested  right  in  a  particular  remedy)  ; 
Morse  «.  Goold,  1  Keman,  881 ;  Stocking  ' 
V.  Hunt,  8  Denio,  874  ;  Tan  Rensselaer  v. 
Snyder,  8  Keman ,  200.  It  is  not  a  snflBcient 
oljeetion  to  a  law  changing  the  remedy, 
that  it  gives  one  less  oouTenlent  than  the 
old,  or  less  prompt  and  speedy.  Ogden  «. 
Saunders,  12  Wheat  818  ;  Mason  «.  Haile, 
Id.  870  ;  Been  v.  Haughton,  0  Pet  850  i 
ETans  9.  Montgomery,  4  W.  ft  8.  818; 
Bumgardner  v.  Circuit  Court,  4  Mo. 
60 ;  IVurpley  v,  Hamer,  17  Miss.  810 ; 
Qnackenbush  v.  Danks,  1  Denio,  128,  8 
Denio,  504,  and  1  N.  T.  180;  Bronson 
V.  Newberry,  8  Doug.  (Mich.)  88  ;  Rock- 
well «•  Hubboll,  Id.  107;  Sprecker  v. 
Wakelee,  11  Wis.  488 ;  Smlthv.  Packard, 
18  Wis.  871 ;  HoUoway  v.  Sherman,  18 
Iowa,  888  ;  Penrose  «.  Erie  Canal  Co.,  56 
Penn.  St  46. 

•'It  is  competent,"  aaid  Mr.  Justice 
Swayne,  in  Yon  Hoffman  v.  Quinoy,  4 
Wall.  558,  '*for  the  States  to  change  the 
form  of  the  remedy,  or  to  modify  it  other- 
wise, as  they  may  see  fit,  provided  no  sub- 
stantial right  secured  by  the  contract  is 
thereby  impaired.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fix  definitely  the  time  between 
alterations  of  the  remedy  which  are  to  be 
deemed  legitimate,  and  thoee  which,  un- 
der the  form  of  modifying  the  remedy, 
impair  substantial  rights.  Erery  ease 
must  be  determined  upon  its  own  circum- 
stances." To  this  it  is  added  by  Chief 
Jttstioe  Waite,  in  Antoni  v.  Oreenhow, 
107  U.  a  760.  that  the  question  in  all 
VOL.  n.  — 17 


such  oases  is  one  of  reasonableness^  of 
which  the  L^gislaturs  is  primarily  the 
Judge.  Jackson  v.  Lamphirs,  8  Peters, 
800 ;  Terry  «.  Anderson,  05  U,  8.  688. 
A  statute  should  not  be  pronounced  in- 
valid unices  a  palpaUe  error  has  been 
committed.  Antoni  v.  Oreenhow,  aupra. 
The  motive  of  the  Legislature  is  imma- 
terial Ibid. ;  Minnesota  v.  Barber,  186 
U.  8.  818.  See  further  as  to  reasonable- 
ness of  time  allowed  by  the  L^lature, 
McGahey  v.  Virginia,  185  (J.  B.  668. 

A  statute  aUowing  the  defence  of  want 
of  consideration  to  be  made  to  a  valid  in- 
strument previously  given,  was  sustained 
in  Williams  v,  Haines,  87  Iowa,  851.  See 
also  Parsons  «.  Casey,  28  Iowa,  486; 
Curtis  p.  Whitney,  18  Wall  68 ;  Cook  «• 
Gregg,  48  N.  Y.  480.  A  State  may  also 
take  away  the  common-law  remedy  alto- 
gether, provided  another  and  efficient  one 
remains.  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Snyder,  18 
N.T.800.  Even  though  tlie  parties  have 
stipulated  by  their  contract  that  the  par- 
ticular remedy  (e.  g,  distress  for  rent)  shall 
be  had.  Conkey  v.  Hart,  14  N.  T.  80. 
So  too  a  judgment  lien  may  be  taken  away 
where  a  sufficient  remedy  remains.  Wst- 
son  V.  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  47  N.  Y. 
157.  And  a  State  may  from  time  to 
time  change  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
make  the  new  regulations  apply  to  exist- 
ing cauaee  of  action,  and  even  to  pending 
suitSL  Per  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  in  Ogden  p. 
Sanndera,  12  Wheat  240  ;  Neass  v.  Mer- 
cer, 15  BarK  818 ;  Rich  v.  Flanders,  80 
N.  H.  828.  See  Curtis  v.  Whitney,  18 
Wall.  68. 

It  is  not  competent  to  compel  a  public 
creditor  to  surrender  his  securities,  and 
accept  others  brflfing  a  less  interest 
Brewer  v.  Otoe  County,  1  Neb.  878.  . 
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satisfied  or  abandoned*^  (a)  The  obligation  to  perform  a  contract 
is  coeval  with  the  undertaking  to  perform  it-  It  originates  with 
the*  contract  itself,  and  operates  anterior  to.  the  time  of  perform- 
ance. The  remedy  acts  upon  the  broken  contract,  and  enforces 
a  pre-existing  obligation.^  And  a  State  legislature  may  discharge 
a  party  from  imprisonment  upon  a  judgment  in  a  civil  case  of 
contract,  without  infringing  the  Constitution ;  for  this  is  but  a 
modification  of  the  remedy,  and  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
the  contract  ^  (6)  So,  if  a  party  should  be  in  jail,  and  give  a  bond 
for  the  prison  liberties,  and  to  remain  a  true  prisoner  until  law- 
fully discharged,  a  subsequent  discharge  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture wi^uld  not  impair  the  contract;  for  it  would  be  a  lawful 
discharge  in  the  sense  of  the  bond^  (c) 


^  Simgis  «.  CrowninsUeld,  i  Wheat  R.  200»  206,  207 »  Mason  v.  Haile»  12  Wheat 
B.  870,  880.  881 ;  Ogden  v.  Sannden,  12  Wheat  R.  202,  268,  849,  860 ;  Hawkins  v. 
Barney's  Lesaae,  6  Peten't  Sap.  R.  467.  t 

s  Ogden  v.  Sannden,  12  Wheat  R.  849,  860. 

<  Maaon  ^.  UaUe,  12  Wheat  R.  870. 


Miid. 


(a)  Camphell  v.  Holt,  116  U.  8.  620 ; 
Mltohell  V.  OUrk,  110  U.  8.  688 ;  Yanoe 
p,  Vance,  108  U.  S.  614,  requiring  regU- 
tration  of  mortgages  within  a  certain 
time ;  Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  102 
U.  8.  208,  requiring  registration  of  judg- 
ments agfunst  a  city ;  Gifillan  v*  Union 
Canal  Oa,  109  U.  8.  401 ;  Jackson  v. 
Lamphlre,  8  Peters,  290 ;  Terry  v.  Ander- 
son, 96  U.  8.  684;  Chemung  Bank  «. 
Lowry,  98  U.  8.  72. 

(6)  Petininian'a  Case,  108  U.  8.  714. 
So  a  State  may  make  kws  increas- 
ing exemptions  of  property  from  execu- 
tion applicable  to  future,  but  not  as  to 
past,  contracts.  Edwards  v,  Kearzey,  96 
U.  8.  696  ;  Ounn  v.  Berry,  16  Wall.  610 ; 
Wilson  V.  Brown,  68  Ala.  62 ;  Johnson 
if,  Fletcher,  64  Miss.  628  ;  Homestead 
Gases,  22  Gratt  266.  See  Bronson  «. 
Kinzie,  1  How.  811 ;  Mason  v.  Haile, 
12  Wheat  870;  Rockwell  v.  Hnbbell,  1 
Doug.  (Mich.)  197;  Quackenbuah  v«  Danks, 
1  Denio,  128,  8  Denio,  694  ;  s.  o.  1  N.  Y. 
129;  Morae  v.  Qoold,  11  N.  Y.  281; 
Sprecker  v.  Wakelee,  11  Wis.  482  ;  Cusic 
V.  Douglass,  8  Kansas,  128 ;  Maxey  v. 


Loyal,  88  Ga.  681 ;  Hardiman  v.  Downer, 
89  Ga.  426 ;  Ulll  v.  Konlor,  68  N.  0. 
487.  But  see  Kibbey  «.  Jones,  7  Bush, 
248.  The  State  may  exempt  particular 
property  (Vom  taxation.  Charleston  v. 
Branch,  16  Wall  470  ;  Dekware  R.  Tax, 
18  WalL  206 ;  Trask  v.  Maguire,  Id.  891. 

(e)  Usury  laws  may  be  repealed.  £w- 
ell  p.  Daggs,  108  U.  8.  148  ;  Curtis  v. 
Leavitt,  16  N.  Y.  9.  If  what  was  given 
by  the  State  in  aid  of  a  creditor  was  not 
a  l^gal  remedy,  it  may  be  taken  away. 
Memphis  R.  Co.  p.  Tennessee,  101  U.  8. 
837  {  South  Alabama  R.  Co.  v.  Alabama, 
101  U.  8.  882.  A  party  has  no  vested 
right  to  an  appeal  to  another  court ;  and 
the  appeal  may  be  taken  away.  Balti- 
more R.  Co.  V.  Grant,  98  U.  8.  898. 

One  of  the  tests  whether  a  contract 
is  impaired  by  legislation  is  to  consider 
whether  its  value  has  been  diminished. 
And  that  ii  not  a  question  of  degree,  but 
of  encroachment  in  any  material  respect 
upon  the  obligation.  Edwards  «.  Kearzey, 
96  U.  8.  695  i  Bank  v.  Sharp,  6  Hoyr. 
801.  And  such  encroachment  may  be  by 
legislation  upon  the  remedy.    Ibid.        ,^ 
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§  1886.  These  geileral  coiuiideratiotiB  haturally  conduct  us  to 
some  more  difficult  inquiries  growing  out 'of  them;  and  upon 
which  there  has  been  a  very  great  diversity  of  judicial  opinion* 
The  great  object  of  the  framerS'  of  the  Constitution  undoubtedly 
was,  to  secure  the  inviolability  of  contracts.  *  This  principle  was 
to  be  protected  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  assailed.  No  enu- 
meration  was  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  modes  by  which  con-* 
tracts  might  be  impaired.  It  would  have  been  unwise  to  have 
made  such  an  enumeration,  since  it  might  have  been  defective; 
and  the  intention  was  to  prohibit  every  mode  or  device  for  such 
purpose.     The  prohibition  was  universal^ 

§  1887.  The  question  has  arisen,  and  has  been  most  elaborately 
discussed,  how  fai*  the  States  may  constitutionally  pass  an  in- 
solvent law  which  sliall  discharge  the  obligation  of  contracts.  It 
is  not  doubted,  that  the  States  may  pass  insolvent  laws  which 
shall  discharge  the  person,  or  operate'  in  the  nature  of  a  ceiBio 
honorumj  provided  such  laws  do  not  discharge  or  intermeddle 
with  the  obligation  of  contracts..  Nor  is  it  denied,  that  insolvent 
laws  which  discharge  the  obligation  of  contracts,  made  antece^ 
dently  to  their  passage,  are  uhconstitutionaL^  But  the  question 
is,  how  far  the  States  may  constitutionally  pass  insolvent  laws, 
which  shall  operate  upOn  and  discharge  contracts  which  are  made 
subsequently  to  their  passage.  After  the  most  ample  argument, 
it  has  at  length  been  dettled  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Oourt^ 
that  the  States  may  constitutionally  pass  such  laws  operating 
upon  future  contracts.  - 

§  1888.  The  learned  judges  who  held  the  affirmative  were  not 
all  agreed  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  opinions.  But  their  judg- 
ment tests  on  some  otie  of  the  following  grounds :  (1)  Some  of 
the  judges  held,  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  a  contract  is 
made  not  only  regulates  and  governs  it,  but  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  contract  itself;  and,  consequently,  that  an  insolvent  law, 
which,  in  the  event  of  insolvency  of  the  party,  authorizes  a  dis- 
charge of  the  contract,  is  obligatory  as  a  put  of  the  contract 
(2)  Others  held,  that,  though  the  law  of  the  place  formed  no 
part  of  the  contract,  yet  the  latter  derived  its  whole  obligation 
from  that  law,  and  wai^  controlled  by  its  provisions;  and,  con- 

1  Stoigis  0.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  R.  m„2QQ, 

<  StnrgU  V,  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  R^  123 ;  Filriiiera  and  Meehatiics  Bank  «• 
Smith,  6  Wheat  R.  181 ;  Qgden  «.  fiaonden^  lH  Wheat  R.  213. 
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sequently,  that  its  obligation  could  extend  no  further  than  the 
law  which  caused  the  obligation;  and  if  it  was  subject  to  be 
discharged  in  case  of  insolvencyy  the  law  so  far  controlled  and 
limited  its  obligation.  (8)  That  the  connection  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  clause  (bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws), 
as  they  applied  to  retrospective  legislation,  fortified  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  intention  in  this  part  was  only  to  prohibit  the 
like  legislation.  (4)  That  the  known  history  of  the  country,  as 
to  insolvent  laws,  and  their  having  constituted  a  part  of  the 
acknowledged  jurisprudence  of  several  of  the  States  for  a  long 
period,  forbade  the  supposition  that  under  such  a  general  phrase, 
as  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  insolvent  laws,  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  could  have  been  inten- 
tionally included.  (5)  That,  whenever  any  person  enters  into 
>  contract,  his  assent  may  be  properly  inferred  to  abide  by  those 
rules  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which  belong  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  country  of  the  contract  And,  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pursue  his  debtor  in  other  States,  he  is  equally  bound 
to  acquiesce  in  the  law  of  the  latter,  to  which  he  subjects  him- 
self. (6)  That  the  law  of  the  contract  remains  the  same  every- 
where, and  will  be  the  same  in  every  tribunal.  But  the  remedy 
necessarily  varies,  and  with  it  the  effect  of  the  constitutional 
pledge,  which  can  only  have  relation  to  the  laws  of  distributive 
justice,  known  to  the  policy  of  each  State  severally.  These,  and 
other  auxiliary  grounds,  which  were  illustrated  by  a  great  variety 
of  arguments,  which  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment,  were  deemed 
satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  court 

§  1889.  The  minority  of  the  judges  maintained  their  opinions 
upon  the  following  grounds :  (1)  That  the  words  of  the  clause  in 
the  Oonstitution,  taken  in  their  natural  and  obvious  sense,  admit 
of  a  prospective  as  well  as  of  a  retrospective  operation.  (2)  That 
an  act  of  the  legislature  does  not  enter  into  the  contract,  and 
become  one  of  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the  parties ;  nor  docs 
it  act  externally  on  the  agreement,  unless  it  have  the  full  force 
of  law.  (8)  That  contracts  derive  their  obligation  from  the  act 
of  the  parties,  and  not  from  the  grant  of  the  government  And 
the  ri^t  of  the  government  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  formed,  or  to  prohibit  such  as  may  be  against  the  policy 
of  the  State,  is  entirely  consistent  with  their  inviolability,  after 
they  have  been  formed.     (4)  That  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
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is  not  identified  with  the  means  which  govenunent  may  furnish 
to  enforce  it;  and  that  a  prohibition  to  pass  any  law  impairing 
it  does  not  imply  a  prohibition  to  vary  the  remedy.  Nor  does  a ' 
power  to  yary  the  remedy  imply  a  power  to  impair  the  obligation 
derived  from  the  act  of  the  parties.  (5)  That  the  history  of  the 
times  justified  this  interpretation  of  the  clause.  The  power  of 
changing  the  relative  situation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  of 
interfering  with  contracts,  had  been  carried  to  such  an  excess  by 
the  State  legislature,  as  to  break  in  upon  all  the  ordinary  inter* 
course  of  society,  and  to  destroy  all  private  confidence.  It  was 
a  great  object  to  prevent  for  the  future  such  mischievous  meas- 
ures. (6)  That  the  clause,  in  its  terms,  purports  to  be  perpet- 
ual; and  the  principle,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  perpetuaL 
It  is  expressed  in  terms  sufficiently  broad  to  operate  in  all  future 
times;  and  the  just  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  it  was  so  in- 
tended. But  if  the  other  interpretation  of  it  be  adopted,  the 
clause  will  become  of  little  effect;  and  the  Constitution  will  have 
imposed  a  restriction,  in  language  indicating  perpetuity,  which 
every  State  in  the  Union  may  elude  at  pleasure.  The  obligation 
of  contracts  in  force  at  any  given  time  is  but  of  short  duration; 
and  if  the  prohibition  be  of  retrospective  laws  only,  a  very  short 
lapse  of  time  will  remove  every  subject  upon  which  State  laws 
are  forbidden  to  operate,  and  make  Uiis  provision  of  the  Oonsti- 
tution  so  far  useless.  Instead  of  introducing  a  great  principle, 
prohibiting  all  law  of  this  noxious  character,  the  Oonstitution 
will  suspend  their  operation  only  for  a  moment,  or  except  pre- 
existing cases  from  it.  The  nature  of  the  provision  is  llius  es- 
sentially changed.  Instead  of  being  a  prohibition  to  pass  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  it  is  only  a  prohibition  to 
pass  retrospective  laws.  (7)  That  there  is  the  less  reason  for 
adopting  such  a  construction,  since  the  State  laws,  which  pro- 
duced the  mischief,  were  prospective  as  well  as  retrospective.^ 

§  1890.  The  question  is  now  understood  to  be  finally  at  rest; 
and  State  insolvent  laws,  discharging  the  obligation  of  future  con- 
tracts, are  to  be  deemed  constitutional.  Still  a  very  Important 
point  remains  to  be  examined;  and  that  ii^  to  what  contracts  such 
laws  can  rightfully  apply.  The  result  of  the  various -decisions 
on  this  subject  is:  (1)  That  they  apply  to  all  contracts  made 
within  the  State  between  citizens  of  tiie  State.     (2)  That  they  do 

1  See  Ogden  v,  Sannden,  12  Wlieat  R.  pp.  254  to  857. 
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not  apply  to  contracts  made  within  the  State  between  a  citizen  of 
a  State  and  a  citizen  of  another  State,  (a)  (8)  That  they  do  not 
apply  to  contracts  not  made  within  the  State.  In  all  these  cases, 
it.  is  considered  that  the  State  does  not  possess  a  jurisdiction,  co« 
extensiye  with  the  contract,  over  the  parties ;  and  therefore  that 
the  Gonstitation  of  the  United  States  protects  them  from  prospec* 
tive  as  well  as  retrospective  legislation.  ^  Still,  however,  if  a  cred« 
iter  voluntarily  makes  himself  a  party  to  the  proceedings  under 
an  insolvent  law  of  a  State  which  discharges  the  contract,  and 
accepts  a  dividend  declared  under  such  law,  he  will  be  bound  by 
his  own  act,  and  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned  this  extraterrito- 
rial immunity.<(()  Of  course  the  constitutional  prohibition  does 
not  apply  to  insolvent  or  other  laws  passed  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  operating  upon  contracts  and  rights  of  property 
vested  and  in  ease  before  that  time.^  And  it  may  be  added,  that 
State  insolvent  laws  have  no  operation  whatsoever  on  contracts 
made  with  the  United  States;  for  such  contracts  are  in  no  man* 
ner  whatsoever  subject  to  State  jurisdiction,^  (e) 

§  1891.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  grant  is  a  contract 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  as  much  as  an  unexe* 
cuted  agreement  The  prohibition,  therefore,  equally  reaches 
all  interferences  with  private  grants  and  private  conveyances,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be.  But  it  has  been  made  a  question, 
whether  it  applies,  in  the  same  extent^  to  contracts  and  grants 
of  a  State  created  directly  by  law,  or  made  by  some  authorized 
agent  in  pursuance  of  a  law.  It  has  been  suggested,  that,  in 
such  cases,  it  is  to.be  deemed  an. act  of  the. legislative  power; 
and  that  all  laws  are  repealable  by  the  same  authority  which 
enacted  them.     But  it  has  been  decided  upon  solemn  argumenti 

I  Ogden  9,  Stnnden,  lH  THmt  B.  359 1  McMullen  Vf  HcNeiU,  4  WJient,  B.  209. 
<  Clay  V.  Smith,  8  Peten's  Sup.  R.  411' 
•  United  Stotee  v.  Wilson,  8  Whett.  B.  858. 
«  Owings  V.  Speed,  5  Wheat  B.  420. 

(o)  See  Wopdhnll  v,  Wagner,  Beldv,  (5)  Baldwin   v.  Hale,  1  Wall.  228 ; 

800 ;  Springer  v.  Foster,  2  Story  C.  0.  Gilnian  v.  Lockwood,  4  Wall.  409. 

887  ;  Boyle  v.  Zaqharie,  6  Pet.  848 ;  Say  (e)  The  whole  suhject  has  long  been  at 

dam  V.  Broadnaz,  14  Pet  75 ;  Cook  o.  rest,  and  the  question  of  the  limits  which 

Hofiat,  5  How.  810 ;  Baldwin  «.  Hale,  1  might  exist  to  State  authority  to  pass 

WaU.  231.    Eyen  though  they  are  made  insolvent  laws,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 

payable  within  the  State  passing  the  Isw.  statute,  has  become   comparatiyely  nn- 

Baldwin  v.  Hale,  supra,  important 
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that  contracts  and  grants  made  b j  a  State  are  nof  less  within  the 
reach  of  the  prohibition  than  contracts  and  grants  of  private  per^ 
sons;  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  such  contracts  or  grants 
are  made  directly  by  law  in  the  form  of  legislation,  or  in  any  other 
form,  but  whether  they  exist  at  all.  The  legislature  may,  by  a 
law,  directly  make  a  grant;  and  such  grant,  when  once  made, 
becomes  irrevocable,  and  cannot  be  constitutionally  impaired. 
So  the  legislature  may  make  a  contract  with  individuals  directly 
by  a  laW|  pledging  the  State  to  a  performance  of  it;  and  then, 
when  it  is  accepted,  it  is  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution.^  (a)  Thus,  where  a  State  authorized  a* sale  of  its 
public  lands,  and  the  sale  was  accordingly  made,  and  convey* 
ances  given,  it  was  held  that  those  conveyances  could  not,  be 
rescinded  or  revoked  by  the  State.'  So  where  a  State,  by  a  law, 
entered  into  a  contract  with  certain  Indians  to  exempt  their 
lands  from  taxation  for  a  valuable  consideration,  lit  was  held 
that  the  exemption  could  not  be  revoked. '(i)    And  grants  of 

^  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  11  Peters,  549. 

<  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  87. 1S6  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leot.  19^  p.  888. 

*  New  Jersey  v.  Wilson^  7  Crsnch*^  104  ;  1  Kent's  Ck>mm.  Lect  19^  p.  889. 


(a)  Where  a  State  was  the  owner  of 
the  stock  in  a  bank,  and  by  statute  the 
bills  of  the  bank  were  to  b^  ncetyed  ia 
payment  of  all  debts  dne  to  the  State,  it 
was  held  that  the  statute  established  a 
contract  between  the  State  and  those  re- 
ceiring  the  bilhi  under  it,  and  Its  repeal ' 
could  not  depriye  the  bill-holders  of  the 
rights  assured  by  it  Woodruff  9.  Trap- 
nail,  10  How.  190.  See  also  Furman  v. 
Klchol,  8  Wall  44;  Winter  v.  Jones,  10 
Qa.  190 ;  People  v.  Auditor-Generali  0 
Mich.  827 ;  Montgomery  v»  Kasson,  16 
CaL  189  ;  Adams  «.  Palmer,  51  Me.  580. 

{b)  Although  the  State  courts  have 
sometimes  protested  sgainst  the  doctrine 
(see  cases  in  Cooley's  Const  Limitations, 
280,  note),  it  must  be  considered  as  set- 
tled now  that  a  State  may  make  a  Talid 
agreement  exempting  property  from  taxa- 
tion, or  not  to  levy  taxes  beyond  a  certain 
rate  or  amount.  See,  in  addition  to  the 
case  in  7  Granch,  Gordon  v.  Appeal  Tax 
Court,  8  How.  138  ;  Piqua  Bank  v.  Knoup, 
10  How.  869  ;  Ohio  life  k  Trust  Co.  «. 


Debolt,  Id.  416;  Dodge  s.  Woolsey,  18 
How.  881 ;  Mechanics  &  Traders  Puik  p, 
Debolt,  Id.  880 ;  The  Same  v.  Thomas, 
Id.  884  ;  McQee  p.  Mathis,  4  Wall.  148 ', 
Home  of  the  Friendless  v.  Rouse,  8  Wall. 
480 ;  Washington  University  v.  Bouse, 
Id.  489 «,  Wilmington,  6c.  R.'  R.  Co;  v. 
Raid,  18  Wall.  284';  Raleigh,  fcc  R.  R. 
Co.  vi  Reid,  Id.  269.  In  afty'cise,  how- 
ever, there  must  be  a  consideration,  so 
that  the  State  can  be  supposed  to  have 
received  a  benefidal  equivalent  for'  the 
right  relinquished ;  if  the  exemptbn  is 
made  as  a  mere  privilege  it  may  be.  re- 
voked at  any  time.  Christ^  Church  v. 
Philadelphia,  24  How.  800 ;  East  Saginaw 
Salt  Manuf.  Co.  v.  East  Saginaw,  19  Mich. 
259,  affirmed  in  18  Wall.  878 1  Brainerd 
V,  Colchester,  81  Conn.  410 ;  People  v. 
Commissioners  of  Taxes,  47  K.  Y.  501. 
See  also  Dole  v.  The  Governor,  8  Stew. 
887  {  Commonwealth  v.  Bird,  12  Mass. 
442.  But  in  a  private  act  of  incorpora^ 
tion  the  State  ie  always  supposed  to*  re- 
ceive «n  equivalent  for  the  franchises  and 
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land,  once  voluntarily  made  by  a  State  by  a  special  law,  or  under 
general  laws,  when  once  perfected,  are  equally  as  incapable  of 
being  resumed  by  a  subsequent  law,  as  those  founded  on  a  valua- 
ble consideration.  Thus,  if  a  State  grant  glebe  lands  or  other 
lands  to  parishes,  towns,  or  private  persons  gratuitously,  they 
constitute  irrevocable  executed  contracts.^  And  it  may  be  laid 
down,  as  a  general  principle,  that,  whenever  a  law  is  in  its  own 
nature  a  contract,  and  absolute  rights  have  vested  under  it,  a  re- 
peal of  that  law  cannot  divest  those  rights,  or  annihilate  or  im- 
pair the  title  so  acquired.  A  grant,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
amounts  to  an  extinguishment  of  the  right  of  the  grantor,  and 
implies  a  contract  not  to  reassert  it^(a) 

§  1892.  The  cases  above  spoken  of  are  cases  in  which  rights 
of  property  are  concerned,  and  are,  manifestly,  within  the  scope 
of  the  prohibition.  But  a  question  of  a  more  nice  and  delicate 
nature  has  been  also  litigated;  and  that  Is,  how  far  charters 
granted  by  a  State  are  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. That  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  intend 
to  restrain  the  States  in  the  regulation  of  their  civil  institutions, 
adopted  for  internal  government,  is  admitted;  and  It  has  never 
been  so  construed.  It  has  always  been  understood,  that  the  con- 
tracts spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  were  those  which  respected 
property,  or  some  other  object  of  value,  and  which  conferred 
rights  capable  of  being  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice.^   A  charter 

1  Terrett  v.  Taylor,  9  Cnmch,  52 ;  Town  of  Pawlet  v.  Clarke,  9  Cranch,  585  ;  1  Kent's 
Oomm.  Lect  19,  p.  889. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Ortnch,  87, 185  ;  1  Kent's  Oomm.  Lect.  19,  p.  88. 

•  Dartmouth  CoUege  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat  B.  518,  029. 

priTileges  conferred.    See  Piqna  Bank  v.  It  haa  n^rer  been  held  that  a  State 

Knoap,  supra.  might  by  contract  preclude  itself  from 

If,  howerer,  an  exemption  from  taza-  ezercisiug  the  police  power ;  but,  on  the 

tion  exists  in  any  case,  it  roost  be  the  contrary,  all  grants  and  all  chartcn  ara 

result  of  a  deUberate    intention  to  re-  understood  to  be  made  subject  to  it.    See 

linquish  this  prerogatire  of  soyereignty,  Thorpe  v.  R.  &  B.  R.  R.  Co.,  27  Yt.  149 ; 

deliberately  manifested.     It   is   not  to  and  numerous  cases  collected  in  Cooley, 

be   inferred  fVom   ambiguous  language.  Const  Limitations,  282  to  284,  574  to 

Proridence  Bank  v.  Billings,  4  Pet  561 ;  581,  notea.  C. 

Christ's  Church  v.  Philadelphia,  24  How.  (a)  So  of  grants  made,  0.  ^.  to  a  col« 

802  ;  Qilman  v,  Sheboygan,  2  Black,  518  ;  lege,  under  statutory  exemptions  applying 

Herrick  v.  Randolph,  18  Yt  531 ;  Easton  to  the   same.     Northwestern    Univ.   a. 

Bank  v.  Commonwealth,  10  Penn.  St  450 ;  People,  99  U.  S.  809. 
People  V.  Roper,  85  N.  Y.  629. 
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is  certainly  in  form  and  substance  a  contract;  it  is  a  grant  of 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges;  and  it  usually  gives  a  capacity  to 
take  and  to  hold  property.  Where  a  charter  creates  a  corpora- 
tion, it  emphatically  confers  this  capacity;  for  it  is  an  incident 
to  a  corporation  (unless  prohibited)  to  take  and  to  hold  property. 
A  charter  granted  to  private  persons,  for  private  purposes,  is 
within  the  terms  and  the  reason  of  the  prohibition.  It  confers 
rights  and  privileges,  upon  the  faith  of  which  it  is  accepted. 
It  imparts  obligations  and  duties  on  their  part,  which  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard ;  and  it  implies  a  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  so  granted  shall 
be  enjoyed.  It  is  wholly  immaterial,  in  such  cases,  whether  the 
corporation  take  for  their  own  private  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  other  persons.  A  grant  to  a  private  trustee,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  particular  cestui  que  truetj  is  not  less  a  contract  than  if  the  ' 
trustee  should  take  for  his  own  benefit  A  charter  to  a  bank,  or 
insurance,  (a)  or  turnpike  company,  is  certainly  a  CQutract, 
founded  in  a  valuable  consideration,  ^(i)  JBut  it  is  not  more  so 
than  a  charter  incorporating  persons  for  the  erection  and  support 
of  a  hospital  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  or  the  infirm,  which  is  to  be 
supported  by  private  contributions  or  is  founded  upon  private 
charity.  If  the-  State  should  make  a  grant  of  funds,  in  aid  of 
such  a  corporation,  it^has  never  been  supposed  that  it  could  re- 
voke it  at  its  pleasure.  It  would  have  no  remaining  authority 
over  the  corporation,  but  that  which  is  judicial,  to  enforce  the. 
proper  administration  of  the  trust  Neither  is  a  grant  less  a 
contract,  though  no  beneficial  interest  accrues  to  the  possessor. 
Many  a  purchase,  whether  corporate  or  not,  may,  in  point  of  f  act, 
be  of  no  exchangeable  value  to  the  owners;  and  yet  the  grants 
confirming  them  are  not  less  within  the  protection  of  the  Consti- 
tution. All  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  immunities,  dig- 
nities, offices,  and  franchises,  are  in  law  deemed  valuable  rights, 
and  wherever  they  are  subjects  of  a  contract  or  grant  they  are 
just  as  much  within  the  reach  of  the  Oonstitution  as  any  other 
grants;  for  the  Constitution  makes  no  account  of  the  greater 
or  less  value  of  anything  granted.     All  corporate  franchises  are 

1  See  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Wmren  Bridge,  7  Pick.  Zii,  11  Peten's  R.  649,  where 
the  obligAtioiiB  resulting  from  a  charter  are  folly  discnaaed. 

(a)  See  Chicago  Life  Ina.  Co.  v.  Need-  {h)  St  AnDe'a  Asyloni  v.  New  Orleans 

lea,  113  U.  S.  674.  106  U.  8.  S62. 
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legal  estates.  They  are  powers  coupled  with  an. interest;  and 
the  corporators  have  vested  rights  in  their  character  as  cor- 
porators. ^ 

§  1898.  A  charter,  then,  being  a  contract  within  the  scope  of 
the  Constitution,  the  next  consideration  which  has  arisen  upon 
this  important  subject  is,  whether  the  principle  applies  to  all 
charters,  public  as  well  as  private.  .  Corporations  are  divisible 
into  two  sorts, —  such  as  are  strictly  public^  and  such  as  are  pri- 
vate. Within  the  former  denomination  are  included  all  corpora* 
tions  created  for  public  purposes  only,  such  as  cities,  towns, 
parishes, and  other  public  bodies.*  Within  the  latter  denomina^ 
tion  all  corporations  are  included  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to 
the  former.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  to  public  corporations,  which 
exist  only  for  public  purposes,  that  the  legislature'  may  change, 
modify,  enlarge,  and  restrain  them;  with  this  limitation,  how- 
ever, that  property,  held  by  such  corporation,  shall  still  be  se- 
cured for  the  use  of  those  for  whom,  and  at  whose  expense,  it 
has  been  acquired.  >  The  .principle  may  be  stated  in  a  more  gen*' 
eral  form.  If  a  charter  be  a  mere  grant  of  political  power;  if  it 
create  a  civil  institution,  to  bo  employed  in  tlio  administration 
of  the  government;  or  if  the  funds  be  public  property  alone,  and 
the  government  alone  be  interested  in  the  management  of  them, 
the  legislative  power  over  such  charter  is.  not  restrained  by  the 
Constitution,  but  remains  unlimited.^ (a)  The  reason  is,  that  it 
is  only  a  mode  of  exercising  public  rights  and  public  powers,  for 

1  Partmonth  College  v.  Woodwud,  4  Wheat  Br  518,  629,  680,  636,  688,  644,  645, 
646,  647,  658,  656,  667,  658,  697,  698,  699,  700,  701,  702. 

*  Terrett  v.  Taylor,  9  Cranch,  52  ;  Dartmoath  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat  B. 
668,  694. 

9  Dartmouth  College  p.  Wop4wiir4>  4  Wheat  R.  518,  629, 680^  659,  668, 694  to  701. 

(a)  See  People  v.  Morrie,  18  Wend,  tatione.    Butler  v.  Pennaylvania,  10  How. 

881 ;  St  Louis  «.  Ruiael,  9  Mo.  507 ;  402,  416 }  Warner  v.  People,  2  Denio^ 

Keynolda  «.  Baldwin,  1-  Ia.  An.  162;  5272;  CommQnvrealth  v.  Bacon,  6J5|.  ft  B. 

Police  Jury  v.  Shreyeport,  5  la.  An.  665 ;  822 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Mann,  5  W.  &  S, 

Trustees  of  Schools  v.  Tatman,  18  lU.  80 ;  418  ;  Conner  v.  New  York,  5  N.  Y.  285 ; 

Montpelier  v.  East  MontpeUer,  29  Yt  12  ;  Wilcox  v.  Rodman,  46  Mo.  828  ;  Barker 

Mt  Carmel  v.  Wabash  Co.,  50  111.  69 ;  v.  Pittihurg,  4  Penn.  St  49  ;  Territory  V. 

Bart  Hartford  v,  Hartford  Bridge  Co.,  10  Pyle,  1  Ore.  149  ;  Bryan  v.  Cattell,  16 

How.  588.  Iowa,  588 ;  State  v.  Douglass,  26  Wis. 

The  States  have  complete  power  to  428.    Compare  People  v.  Bull,  46  N.  Y. 

establish  and  abolish  offices  at  pleasure^  57. 
except  as  zestrsined  by  their  own  const!- 
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the  promotion  of  the  general  interest;  and,  therefore,  it  must, 
fi^m  its  very  nature,  remain  subject  to  the  legislatire  i^ill^  so 
always  that  private  rights  are  not  infringed  or  trenched  upon,  (a) 
§  1894.  But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  press  this  principle 
much  further,  and  to  exempt  from  the  constitutional,  prohibition 
all  charters,  which|  though  granted  to  private  persons,  are  in 
reality  trusts  for  purposes  and  objects  which  nmy,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  deemed  public  and  general.  The  first  great  case  in 
which  this  doctrine  became  the  subject  of  judicial  examination 
and  decision,  was  the  case  of  Dartmouth  OoUege.  The  legisla? 
ture  of  New  Hampshire  had,  without  the  consent  of  the  corpora** 
tion,  passed  an  act  changing  the  organization  of  tiie  original 
provincial  charter  of  the  college,  and  transferring  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises  from  the  old  charter  trustees  to  new 
trustees  appointed  under  the  act  The  constitutionality  of  the 
act  was  contested,  and  after  solemn  argument,  it  was  deliberately 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  provincial  charter  was  a 
contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  that  the 
amendatory  act  was  utterly  void  as  impairing  the  obligation  of 
that  charter.  The  college  was  deemed,  like  all  other  colleges 
of  private  foundation,  to  be  a  private  eleemosynary  institution, 
endowed  by  its  charter,  with  a  capacity  to  take  property  uncon* 
nected  with  the  government  '  Its  fuhds  were  bestowed'  upon  the 
faith  of  the  charter,  and  those  funds  consisted  entirely  of  private 
donations.  It  is  true  that  the  uses  were  in  some  sense  public; 
that  is,  for  the  general  benefit,*  and  not  for  the  mere  benefit  of 
the  corporators ;  but  this  did  not  make  the  corporation  a  public 
corporation.  It  was  a  private  institution  for  general  charity.  It 
was  not  distinguishable  in  principle  from  a  private  donation, 
vested  in  private  trustees,  for  a  public  charity,  or  for  a  particular 
purpose  of  beneficence.  And  the  State  itself,  if  it  had  bestowed 
funds  upon  a  charity  of  the  same  nature,  could  not  resume  those 
funds.  In  short,  the  charter  was  deemed  a  contract,  to  which 
the  government,  and  the  donors,  and  the  trustees  of  the  corpora- 
tion, were  all  parties.  It  was  for  a  valuable  consideration,  for 
the  security  and  disposition  of  property,  which  was  intrusted  to 
the  corporation  upon  the  faith  of  its  terms ;  and  the  trustees 

(a)  See  Newton  v.  Kahoning,  100  U.  S.     eftabllshed   at  a  i^iirticular  •  places  and 
048,  that  a  State  may  remoye  the  locatioB     monej  laid  ont  acoordinglj.  >     . 
of  a  county  seat  after  the  eame  haa  been 
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acquired  rights  under  it  which  could  not  be  taken  away;  for  thej 
came  to  them  clothed  with  trusts,  which  they  wore  obliged  to 
perform,  and  could  not  constitutionally  disregard.  The  reason- 
ing in  the  case,  of  which  this  is  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  out- 
line, should  receive  a  diligent  perusal;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
present  it  in  an  abridged  form,  without  impairing  its  force  or 
breaking  its  connection.^  The  doctrine  is  held  to  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  grants  of  additional  rights  and  privileges  to  an  exist- 
ing corporation,  and  to  the  original  charter,  by  which  a  corporation 
is  first  brought  into  existence  and  established.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  becomes  organized  and  in  eMe,  the  charter  becomes  a  con- 
tract with  the  corporators.' (a) 

1  Dartmonth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  B.  518,  eiietrnq.;!  Kent's  Coinm. 
Leot  19,  pp.  S89  to  892. 
•Ibid. 


(a)  See  also  Planter'a  Bank  v.  Sharps 
6  How.  801 ;  Trustees  of  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity V.  Indiana,  14  How.  268 ;  Piqua 
Bank  «.  Enoup,  16  How.  869  ;  Hawthorne 
V.  Oalef,  2  Wall.  10 ;  Binghamton  v. 
Bridge  Case,  8  Wall  51 ;  and  the  cases 
in  the  State  courts  collected  in  Cooley, 
Const  Lim.  279  note. 

The  grant  of  a  franchise,  howeYer,  even 
though  in  terms  made  ezolnslTe,  will  not 
preyent  the  legiskture  from  exercising  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  in  respect  thereto. 
Franchises,  like  every  other  thing  of  value, 
or  in  the  nature  of  property,  are  subject 
to  this  right,  and  any  of  their  incidents 
may  be  taken  away,  or  the  franchises 
'  themselves  annihilated  by  means  of  its 
exercise.    West  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Dix, 

16  Yt.  446,  and  0  How.  507  ;  Enfield  Toll 
Bridge  Co.  v,  Hartfoid  &  N.  H.  R.  R.  Co., 

17  Conn.  40,  454 ;  Matter  of  Kerr,  42 
Barb.  119. 

It  is  believed  that  the  legislature  does 
not  possess  the  power  to  preclude  itself 
from  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  by  any  form  of  contract  See 
what  is  said  by  Mr.  Greenleaf  on  this  sub- 
ject in  note  to  Oreenleafs  Cnuse,  Vol.  II. 
p.  67.  Also  Redfield  on  Railways  (8d  ed.) 
Vol  L  p.  258.  If  it  has  the  power,  the 
intent  to  exercise  it  will  not  be  presumed 


in  any  case.  People  v.  New  York,  82 
Barb.  118 ;  Illinois  Canal  «.  Chicago  R. 
Co.,  14  111.  821. 

Some  notice  is  proper  here  of  resenra- 
tions  of  the  right  of  repealing  or  amend- 
ing a  charter.  The  following  are  tlie 
chief  judicial  authorities  on  the  subject : 
Spring  Valley  Waterworks  v.  Schottler, 
110  U.  S.  847 ;  St  Anna  Asylum  «. 
New  Orleans,  105  U.  S.  862 ;  Home  of 
the  Friendless  v.  Rouse,  8  WalL  480  ; 
Tucker  v.  Ferguson,  22  Wall.  575  ;  New 
Jersey  v.  Yard,  95  U.  S.  104 ;  Shields 
V.  Ohio,  Id.  819  ;  AtUntic  R.  Co.  v. 
Georgia,  98  U.  'S.  859 ;  Railroad  Co.  «. 
Gaines,  97  U.  8.  697;  Sinking  Fund 
Cases,  99  U.  8.  718  ;  Railroad  Co.  v. 
Supervisors,  98  U.  8.  595  ;  Greenwood  v. 
Union  Freight  Co.,  105  U.  8.  18  ;  Union 
Ry.  Co.  V.  Philadelphia,  101  U.  S.  528  ; 
Richmond  R.  Co.  v.  Richmond,  96  U.  & 
521 ;  MUler  v.  New  York,  15  Wall.  478 ; 
Tomlinson  v.  Jessup,  Id.  454 ;  Pennsyl* 
vania  College  Cases,  18  Wall.  190 ;  Penn- 
sylvania R.  Co.  V.  Duncan,  111  Penn.  St 
852.  As  to  similar  powers  in  r^rd  to 
leases,  see  Fox  v.  Cincinnati,  104  U.  & 
788.  That  a  general  law  reserving  the 
right  of  repeal  or  amendment  qualifies  a 
subsequent  specific  grant  is  in  ordinary 
cases  true ;  but  the  proposition  is  not  to 
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§  1895.  It  baa  not  been  thougbt  any  objection  to  this  interpre- 
tation, that  the  preservation  of  charters,  and  other  corporate 
rights,  might  not  have  been  primarily,  or  even  secondarily, 
within  the  contemplation  of.  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
when  this  clause  was  introduced.  It  is  probable  that  the  other 
great  evils,  already  alluded  to,  constituted  the  main  inducement 
to  insert  it,  where  the  temptations  were  more  strong  and  the  in- 
terest more  immediate  and  striking,  to  induce  a  violation  of  con- 
tracts. But  though  the  motive  may  thus  have  been  to  reach  other 
more  pressing  mischiefs,  the  prohibition  itself  is  made  generaL 
It  is  applicable  to  all  contracts,  and  not  confined  to  the  forms 
then  most  known  and  most  discussed.  Although  a  rare  or  par- 
ticular case  may  not  of  itself  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  rule,  yet  it  must  be  gov- 
erned by  that  rule,  when  established,  unless  some  plain  and 
strong  reason  for  excluding  it  can  be  given.     It  is  not  sufficient 


be  token  abeolutely.  It  mty  appear  that 
the  legisletare  intended  to  do  end  haa 
done  aomething  not  within  the  operation 
of  the  prior  Act ;  and  it  ia  a  general  rule 
that  Uffes  poderiorei  prions  contraritu  ab» 
rogant.  See  the  casea  above  cited  of  Tom* 
linaon  v.  Jeeenp ;  Miller  v.  New  York ; 
Shielda  v,  Ohio ;  New  Jenej  v.  Tard  ; 
Sinking  Fund  Caaea  ;  and  Atlantic  R.  Ca 
V,  Georgia.  And  farther  aee  Greenwood 
V,  Freight  Co.,  105  U.  8.  18 ;  Sinking 
Fnnd  Gaaea,  99  U.  8.  718;  Flint  Plank 
Koad  Co.  V.  Woodhnll,  26  Mich.  99; 
Lothrop  V.  Stedman,  41  Conn.  583  ;  Orr 
V.  Backen,  81  Ky.  598  ;  Commnnwealth  o. 
Pittobnrgh  R.  Co.,  68  Penn.  St.  26  ;  2 
Hare,  Am.  Conat  Law,  666  d  mq. 

In  the  Sinking  Fond  Gaaea,  ti^m,  the 
court  indeed  aaid  that  the  power  of  altera- 
tion, however  plain,  had  beyond  donbt  Ito 
limito  ;  it  could  not  be  need  to  toke  away 
property  already  acquired  in  rirtne  of  the 
charter,  or  to  deprive  the  corporation  of 
the  fmita,  actnally  rednced  to  poaseaaion, 
of  contracto  lawfully  made.  The  court 
haa  alao  declared  that  the  alterationa  muat, 
if  made,  be  reaaonable  Worceater  v.  Nor* 
wich  R.  Co.,  109  Maea.  108, 118) ;  they 
muat  be  made  in  good  fidth,  and  they 


muat  be  conaiatent  with  the  olject  and 
aoope  of  the  Act  of  incorporation.  Shielda 
V.  Ohio,  tupra.  It  ia  equally  clear  that 
where  the  l^gialature  haa  given  an  aaaur* 
ance  intended  to  influence  conduct  and  to 
bring  about  contracta,  contracto  thua  ef- 
fected are  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
atitution,  notwithatanding  prior  proviaiona 
of  tow  giving  to  the  legialature  a  power  of 
repeal  or  amendment.  Aaylum  v.  New 
Orieana,  186  U.  S.  862;  Miller  v.  New 
York,  fttpra;  2  Hare,  657. 

If  the  reaervation  to  in  terma  abaolute, 
it  appears  to  be  for  the  legklature  to  de- 
termine, exduaively,  Ihe  propriety  of  ez- 
erciaing  the  power,  within,  of  courae,  the 
admitted  limito  2  Hare,  659;  Green- 
wood V.  Freight  Co.,  105  IT.  8. 18  ;  Bridge 
Co.  V.  United  Stotea,  Id.  470 ;  Spring 
Valley  Water  Worka  o.  Schottler,  110 
U.  8.  847 ;  Worceater  v.  Norwich  R.  Co., 
109  Maas.  108,  118. 

The  power  to  alter  indudea  the  right 
not  merely  to  toke  away  powera  granted, 
it  indudea  the  right  to  add  powera  entirely 
new ;  and  atockholdera  cannot  object  to 
the  carrying'  the  aame  into  execution, 
though  thto  may  involve  laige  outlays 
Worceater  v.  Norwich  R.  Co.,  iupra. 
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to  show,  that  it  may  not  have  been  foreseen,  or  intentionally  pro- 
vided for.  To  exclude  it,  it  is  necessary  to  go  further,  and  show, 
that  if  the  case  had  been  suggested,  the  language  of  the  conven- 
tion would  have  been  varied  so  as  to  exclude  and  except  it 
Where  a  case  falls  within  the  words  of  a  rule  or  prohibition,  it 
must  be  hold  within  its  operation^  unless  there  is  something 
obviously  absurd,  or  mischievous,  or  repugnant  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  instrument^  arising  from  such  a  construction.^  No 
such  absurdity,  mischief,  or  repugnancy  can  be  pretended  in  the 
present  case.  On  the  contrary,  every  reason  of  justice,  conven- 
ience, and  policy  unite  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  embracing  it  in 
the  prohibition^  An  impregnable  barrier  is  thus  thrown  around 
all  rights  and  franchises  derived  from  the  States,  and  solidity 
and  inviolability  are  given  to  the  literary,  charitable,  religious, 
and  commercial  institutions  of  the  country.^ 

§  1896.  It  has  also  been  made  a  question,  whether  a  compact  be- 
tween two  States  is  within  the  scope  of  the  prohibition.  And  this 
also  has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative. '(a)  The  terms,  ^^com- 
pact"  and  ^'contract,'*  are  synonymous;  and,  when  propositions 
are  offered  by  one  State,  and  agreed  to  and  accepted  by  another, 
they  necessarily  constitute  a  contract  between  them.  There  is 
no  difference,  in  reason  or  in  law,  to  distinguish  between  con- 
tracts made  by  a  State  with  individuals,  and  contracts  made  be- 
tween States.  Each  ought  to  be  equally  inviolable.^  Thus, 
where,  upon  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Virginia^  it  was 
agreed  by  compact  between  them,  that  all  private  rights  and  in- 
terests in  lands  in  Kentucky,  derived  from  the  laws  of  Virginia^ 
should  remain  valid  and  secure  under  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  and 
should  be  determined  by  the  laws  then  existing  in  Yirginia^  it 
was  held  by  the  Supreme  Oourt,  that  certain  laws  of  Kentucky 
(commonly  called  the  occupying  claimant  laws),  which  varied 
and  restricted  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  owners  of  such 
lands,  were  void,  because  they  impaired  the  obligation  of  the 

I  Dartmouth  College  p.  Woodwtrd,  4  Wheat  B.  644,  646.  See  alio  Stnigis  9. 
Crowninahield,  4  Wheat  R.  201 

<  1  Keht'a  Comm.  Lect  19,  p.  892. 

<  Gieen  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat  R.  1 ;  1  Eenf  8  Comm.  Leet  19,  p^  898  }  Seigeant  on 
i^oDAtitution,  ch.  28  [ch.  80]. 

A  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat  R.  1,  92. 

(a)  See  Hawkins  v.  Barney*  5  Pet  467. 
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contract  Nothing,  said  the  Conrt^  can  be  more  clear  upon  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  reason,  than  that  a  law^  which  denied  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  a  remedy  to  secure  the  possession  of  it^  when 
withheld  by  any  person,  however  innocently  he  may  have  ob- 
tained it;  or  td  recover  the  profits  reiceived  from  it  by  the  occu- 
pant; or  which  clogs  his  recovery  of  such  possession  tod  profits 
by  conditions  and  restrictions  tending  t6  diminish  the  value  and 
amount  of  the  thing  reoovei^d,  impairs  his  right  to,  and  interest 
in,  the  property.  If  there  be  no  remedy  to  recover  the  posses- 
sion, the  law  necessarily  presumes  a  want  of  right  to  it  If  Uie 
remedy  afforded  be  qualified  and  restrained  by  conditions  of  any 
kind,  the  right  of  the  owndr  may  indeed  subsist,  and  be  acknowl- 
edged; but  it  is  impaired^  dnd  rendered  iiisecure,  according  to 
the  nature  and  e^ttent  of  such  restrictions.^  •  But  statutes  of  lim- 
itations, which  are  mere  regulations  of  the  remedy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  general  repose  aild  quieting  titles,  are  not  supposed  to 
impair  the  right;  but  merely  to  provide  for  the  prosecution  of  it 
witiiin  a  reasonable  period;  and  to  deem  the  non^prosecution 
within  the  period  an  abandonment  of  it^(a) 

§  1897.  Whether  a  State  legislature  has  authority  to  pass  a 
law  declaring  a  marriage  void,  or  to  award  a  divorce,  has,  inci- 
dentally, been  made  a  question,  bnt  has  never  yet  come  directly 
in  judgment  Marriage,  though  it  be  a  civil  institution,  is  un- 
derstood to  constitute  a  solemn^  obligatory  contract  between  the 
parties.  And  it  has  been,  arguendOj  denied,  that  a  State  legisla* 
ture  constitutionally  possesses  authority  to  dissolve  that  contract 
against  the  will,  and  without  the  default  of  either  party,  (ft) 
This  point,  however,  may  well  be  left  for  more  exact  considera- 
tion, until  it  becomes  the  very  ground  of  the  lu  mota.^  (e) 

1  Green  v.  Biddlep  S  Wheat.  R.  1,  75,  79. 

*  Hawkins  v  Barney's  Lessee,  5  Peters's  Snp.  R.  457 ;  Bank  of  Hamilton  v.  Dud- 
ley's Lessee,  2  Peters's  Snp.  R.  49S. 

•  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  R.  6S0,  605,  606. 

(a)  Supra,  |  1885,  note.  judicial  power,  and  consequently  oonid 

(h)  Such  has  been  the  view  of  the  not  be  exercised  by  the  legislature.    See 

Stat«  courU  in  general.     See  CUrk'v.  Bingham  «.  Miller,  17  Ohio,  446;  Ponder 

Clark,  10  N.  H.  885  \  Magnire  v.  Maguire,  tr.  Graham,  4  Fla.  28  ;  SUte  v.  Fry,  4 

7  Dana,  183;  Cronise  «.  Cronise,  54  Penn.  Mo.  120;  Bryson  v.  Campbell,  12  Mo. 

St  255;  Carson  v.  Carson,  40  Miss.  849 ;  498  ;  Bryson  v.  Bryson,  17  Mo.  590  ; 

Adams  «.  Palmer,  51  Me.  480.          ^  Clark  •.  Clark,  10  N.  H.  880« 

Some  courts,  howevefi  hxft  inalstad  (c)  It  is  now  held  that  marriage  is  not  a 

that  the  granting  of  a  ditofM  was  a  MUtract  within  the  meaning  of  the  federal 
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§  1898.  Before  quitting  this  subject^  it  maj  be  proper  to  re- 
mark,  that,  as  the  prohibition  respecting  ex  post  facto  lavps 
applies  only  to  criminal  cases,  and  the.  other  is  confined  to  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,  there  are  many  laws  of  a  ret- 
rospectiye  character,  which  may  yet  be  constitutionally  passed 
by  the  State  legislatures,  however  unjust,  oppressive,  or  impoli- 
tic they  may  be.^(a)  Retrospective  laws  are,  indeed,  generally 
unjust;  and,  as  has  been  forcibly  said,  neither  accord  with  sound 
legislation  nor  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social 
compact*  Still  they  are,  with  the  exceptions  above  stated,  left 
open  to  the  States,  according  to  their  own  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  become  obligatory  if  not  prohibited  by  the  It^tter. 
Thus,  for  instance,  where  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1795, 
passed  a  resolve  setting  aside  a  decree  of  a  court  of  probate,  dis- 
approving of  a  will,  and  granted  a  new  hearing;  it  was  held  that 
the  resolve,  not  being  against  any  constitutional  principle  in  that 
State,  was  valid;  and  that  the  will,  which  was  approved  upon  the 
new  hearing,  was  conclusive  as  to  the  rights  obtained  under  it' 
There  is  notiiing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  IJnited  States  which 
forbids  a  State  legislature  from  exercising  judicial  functions; 
nor  from  divesting  rights  vested  by  law  in  an  individual,  pro- 
vided its  effect  be  not  to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract^  If 
such  a  law  be  void,  it  is  upon  principles  derived  from  the  general 
nature  of  free  governments,  and  the  necessary  limitations  created 
thereby,  or  from  the  State  restrictions  upon  the  legislative  au- 
thority, and  not  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  If  a  State  statute  should,  contrary  to  the  general 
principles  of  law,  declare  that  contracts  founded  upon  an  illegal 
or  immoral  consideration,  or  otherwise  void,  should  nevertheless 
be  valid,  and  binding  between  the  parties ;  its  retrospective  char- 

t  AfUe,  {  1845.  See  Beach  v.  Woodhall,  1  Petera't  Oir.  Ct.  R.  2  i  Calder  v.  Bull, 
8  Ball.  R.  886  ;  Satterlee  v.  Matbewson,  2  Peten't  Sup.  R.  880;  Wilkinson  v.  Leland, 
2  Petan*s  Sup.  R.  627,  661 ;  Watson  v.  Meroer,  8  Peters's  S.  C.  R.  110. 

*  Patterson,  J.,  in  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  Dall.  R.  897. 

•  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  Dall.  R.  886. 

«  Satterlee  v.  Mathewson,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R.  880,  418 ;  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  Dall.  R. 
886.  See  Olney  tr.  Arnold,  8  DalL  R.  808 ;  WUkinson  v.  Leland,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R. 
627. 

Constitution.    Majnard  v.  HUl,  126  U.  a     Bridg^  11  Pet.  420,  689;  Crawford  v. 
190.  Branch  Bank  of  Mobile,  7  How.  279  ; 

(a)  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren     Auffmordt  v.  Basin,  102  U.  S.  620. 
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aeter  could  not  be  denied,  for  the  effect  would  be  to  create  a  eon- 
tract  between  the  partiea,  where  none  had  previoiisly  existed. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  reached  by  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
States;  for  to  create  a  contract,  and^  impair  or  destroy  one, 
ean  never  be  construed  to  mean  the  «ame  thing.  It  may  be 
within  the  same  misdiie^  and  equally  unjust  and  ruinous ;  but  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  terms  ot  the  prohibition.^  So  if  a  State 
court  should  decide  that  the  relation  of  laudlord  and  tenant  4id 
not  legally  subsist  between  certain  persons,  and  the  legislature 
should  pass  a  declaratory  act,  declaring  that  it  did  subsist;  the 
act^  so  far  as  the  Ooiiistitution  of  {the  United  Skates  is  concerned, 
would  be  valid.^  So  if  a  State  legi9lature  should  confirm  a  void 
sale;  if  it  did  not  divest  the  settled  rights  of  property  it  would 
be  valid. '(a)  Nor,  as  has  been  already  seen,  woul4  a  State  law, 
discharging  a  party  from  imprisonment  under  a  judgment  upon  a 
contract  though  passed  subsequently  to  the  imprisonment  be  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power;  for  it  would  leave  the  obliga?* 
tion  of  the  contract  undisturbed.  The  States  still  possess  the 
fistful  autiiority  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt^  and  may 
apply  it  to  present  aa  well  as  to  future  imprisonment^ 

§  1899.  Whether,  indeed,  independently  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  nature  of  republican  and  free  govern- 
meats  does  not  necessarily  impose  .some  restraints  upon  the  le- 
gislative power  ha^  ^n  muck  discussed.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  fortified  by  ja  strong  current  of  judicial  opinion, 
that^  since  the  American  revolution,  no  State  government  can  be 
presumed  to  possess  the  transcendental  sovereignty  to  take  away 
vested  rights  of  property;  tp  take  the  property  of  A.  and  traasfer 
it  to  B.  by  a  mere  legislative  acb^  That  government  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  to  be  free,  where  the  rights  of  property  are  left  solely 
dependent  upon  a  legislatiye  body,  without  any  restraint    The 

I  Satterlee  v.  Mathewson,  8  Peten's  Sap.  I(.  880,  412,  418. 
>  Satterlee  «,  Hathewaon,  2  Peten'a  Sup.  R.  880,  412,  418. 

*  Wilkinson  o.  Leland,  2  Peten'a  Sup.  R.  627, 661. 
«  Mason  v.  Haile,  2  Peters's  Sup.  B.  870. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Crptnoh,  67, 184. 

(a)  See  Goshen  v.  Stonington,  4  Conn,  rence,  48  III  881 1  Thompson  «i  Morgan, 

224 ;  Hepburn  v.  Curts,  7  Watts,  800  |  6  Minn.  262  ;  and  numerous  cases  cited 

State  0.  Newark,  8  Dutch.  185  ;  Lewis  v.  in  Ckwlej,  Const  Lim.  871  to  878,  and 

McElTain,  16  Ohio,  847  ;   Andrews  v.  Potter's  Dwarris  on  Statutes^  oh.  zr. 
Russel,  7  Bkckr.  474 ;  Parmelee  v.  Law- 
▼OL.  II.  — 18 
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fondamental  maxims  of  a  free  goyermneut  seem  to  require  that 
the  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  private  property  should  be  held 
sacred.  At  least,  no  court  of  justice  in  this  country  would  be 
warranted  in  assuming,  that  any  State  legislature  possessed  a 
power  to  violate  and  disregard  them;  or  that  such  a  power,  so 
repugnant  to  the  common  principles  of  justice  and  civil  liberty, 
lurked  under  any  general  grant  of  legislative  authority  or  ought 
to  be  implied  from  any  general  expression  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  usual  forms  of  the  constitutional  delegation  of  power. 
The  people  ought  not  to  be  presumed  to  part  with  rights  so  vital 
to  their  security  and  well-being,  without  very  strong  and  positive 
declarations  to  that  effect  ^  (a) 

§  1400.  The  remaining  prohibition  in  this  clause  is,  that  no 
State  shall  "grant  any  title  of  nobility."  The  reason  of  this 
prohibition  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which  the  like  prohibition 
to  the  government  of  the  nation  is  founded.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
almost  absurd  to  provide  sedulously  against  such  a  power  in  the 
latter,  if  the  States  were  still  left  free  to  exercise  it  It  has  been 
emphatically  said,  that  this  is  the  comer-stone  of  a  republican 
government;  for  there  can  be  little  danger,  while  a  nobility  is 
excluded,  that  the  government  will  ever  cease  to  be  that  of  the 
people.* 

1  Wilkinaon  v.  Leland,  S  Peten't  Sap.  R.  627,  657.  See  also  Satterlee  v.  ICathew- 
lon,  2  Peten't  Snp.  R.  880,  418,  414;  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  67,  184 ;  Terrett «. 
Taylor,  9  Crancli,  52  ;  Town  of  Pawlett  v,  Clark,  9  Cranch,  685.  See  alao  Sei|;eant  on 
Conat  ch.  28  [ch.  80]. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  84. 


(a)  See  this  aabject  examined  at  length 
in  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  858  to  888.  See 
also  Potter's  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  ch.  zr. 

Those  things  which  the  States  are  for- 
bidden to  do  by  law,  they  cannot  accom- 
plish by  provisions  of  their  constitutions. 
JeffenK>n   Branch   Bank  v,   Bkelley,   1 


Black,  486;  Cummings  «.  Missouri,  4 
Wall.  277 ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  McClare,  10 
Wall.  511 ;  White  v.  Hart,  18  Wall.  649  ; 
Union  Bank  v.  Bute,  9  Yeig.  490  ;  SUte 
V,  Keith,  68  N.  C.  140 ;  Jackoway  v. 
Denton,  25  Ark.  625  ;  Gardner  v.  Stevens, 
1  Heisk.  280. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

PROHIBinOlIB  ON  THB  8TATBB. 

§1401.  Thb  next  claoBO  of  the  Constitation  is,  ^^No  State 
Bhall,  without  the  consent  of  Oongress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage; 
keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace;  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power;  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  im- 
minent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay."  • 

§  1402.  The  first  part  of  this  clause,  respecting  laying  a  duty 
on  tonnage,  has  been  already  considered.  The  remaning  clauses 
have  their  origin  in  the  same  general  policy  and  reasoning  which 
forbid  any  State  from  entering  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 
federation ;  and  from  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  In 
regard  to  treaties,  alliances,  and  confederations,  they  are  wholly 
prohibited.  But  a  State  may,  with  the  cansent  of  Congress^  enter 
into  an  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State  or  with  a  for- 
eign power.  What  precise  distinction  is  here  intended  to  be 
taken  between  treaties^  and  agreementiy  and  eompaet9f  is  nowhere 
explained,  and  has  never  as  yet  been  subjected  to  any  exact  judi- 
cial or  other  examination.  A  learned  commentator,  however, 
supposes,  that  the  former  ordinarily  relate  to  subjects  of  great 
national  magnitude  and  importance,  and  are  often  perpetual,  or 
for  a  great  length  of  time;  but  that  the  latter  relate  to  transitory 
or  local  concerns,  or  such  as  cannot  possibly  afiFect  any  other 
interests  but  those  of  the  parties.^  But  this  is  at  best  a  very 
loose  and  unsatisfactory  exposition,  leaving  the  whole  matter 
open  to  the  most  latitudinarian  construction.  What  are  subjects 
of  great  national  magnitude  and  importance  ?  Why  may  not 
a  compact  or  agreement  between  States  be  perpetual  ?  If  it 
may  not,  what  shall  be  its  duration  7  Are  not  treaties  often 
made  for  short  periods,  and  upon  questions  of  local  interest, 
and  for  temporary  objects?* 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  810. 

*  The  corresponding  article  of  the  confederation  did  not  present  exactly  the  same 
embarrassments  in  its  oonstmotion.    One  clause  was,  "  No  State,  without  tiie  consent 
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§  1408.  Perhaps  the  language  of  the  former  clause  may  be 
more  plausibly  interpreted  from  the  terms  used,  "treaty,  alli- 
ance, or  confederation,''  and  upon  the  ground,  that  the  sense  of 
each  is  best  known  by  its  association  (noscitur  a  Bociis)  to  apply 
to  treaties  of  a  political  character;  such  as  treaties  of  alliance 
for  purposes  of  peace  and  war;  and  treaties  of  confederation,  in 
which  the  parties  are  leagued  for  mutual  government,  political 
co-operation,  and  the  exercise  of  political  sovereignty ;  and  trea- 
ties of  cession  of  sovereignty,  or  conferring  internal  political  ju- 
risdiction, or  external  political  dependence,  or  general  commercial 
privileges.  ^  The  latter  clause,  "  compacts  and  agreements, ''  might 
then  very  properly  apply  to  such  as  regarded  what  might  bo 
deemed  mere  private  rights  of  sovereignty ;  such  as  questions  of 
boundary;  interests  in  land  situate  in  the  territory  of  each  other; 
and  other  internal  regulations  for  the  mutual  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  States  bordering  on  each  other.  Such  compacts  have 
been  made  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  compact 
between  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  already  alluded  to,  is  of  this 
number.  Compacts,  settling  the  boundaries  between  States,  arc, 
or  may  be,  of  the  same  character.  In  such  cases,  the  consent  of 
Congress  may  be  properly  required,  in  order  to  check  any  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  national  government;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  total  prohibition  to  enter  into  any  compact  or 
agreement  might  be  attended  with  permanent  inconvenience  or 
public  mischiel(a) 

tt  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  ihall  enter  into  any  conference,  agree- 
ment, alUanoe,  or  treaty  with  any  king,  prinoe,  or  statej  "  and  "  No  two  or  more 
States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance  whatever  between  them, 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  fcc.  |  specifying  accurately  the  purposes  for 
which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  shall  continue."  Taking  both 
clauses,  it  is  manifest  that  the  former  refers  exclusively  to  foreign  states  or  nations,  and 
the  latter  to  the  Stetes  of  the  Union. 

^  In  this  view,  one  might  be  ahnost  tempted  to  coi^eotnrs  that  the  original  reading 
was  '*  treaties  of  alliance  or  confederation,**  if  the  corresponding  article  of  the  confedera- 
tion (art  6)  did  not  repel  it. 

ia)  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  tenn^  their  dtiaens.    It  regulates  the  rights  and 

see  Holmes  v,  Jennison,  li  Pet.  572  to  remedies  of  all  who  are  affected  by  it.** 

574.    In  entering  into  compacte  or  agree-  Fleeger  v.  Pool,  1  McLean,  191.    See  also 

ments,  the  Stetes  act  in  their  sovereign  Bennett  v.  Boggs,  Baldw.  60  ;  Spooner  e. 

capacity,  and  bind  their  dtisens.     "  The  McConnell,  1  McLean,  887  ;  Oreen  v. 

compact  is  a  law  to  the  sovereigns  who  en-  Biddle,  8  Wheat  1. 
tared  into  it,  and  it  is  equally  a  law  to  The  consent  required  of  Congress  to 
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§  1404.  The  other  prohibitions  in  the  clause  respect  the  power 
of  making  war,  which  is  appropriately  confided  to  the  national 
government.^  The  setting  on  foot  of  an  army  or  nayy  by  a  State 
in  times  of  peace  might  be  a  canse  of  jealousy  between  neighbor- 
ing States  and  provoke  the  hostilities  of  foreign  bordering  nations. 
In  other  cases,  as  the  protection  of  the  whole  Union  is  confided 
to  the  national  arm  and  the  national  power,  it  is  not  fit  that  any 
State  should  possess  military  means  to  overawe  the  Union,  or  to 
endanger  the  general  safety.  Still  a  State  may  be  so  situated 
that  it  may  become  indispensable  to  possess  military  forces  to 
resist  an  expected  invasion  or  insurrection.  The  danger  may  be 
too  imminent  for  delay;  and  under  such  circumstances  a  State 
will  have  a  right  to  raise  troops  for  its  own  safety.,  even  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  After  war  is  once  begun  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  State  may,  and  indeed  it  ought  to  possess  the  power 
to  raise  forces  for  its  own  defence ;  and  its  co-operation  witib  the 
national  forces  may  often  be  of  great  importance,  to  secure  suc- 
cess and  vigor  in  the  operations  of  war.  The  prohibition  is, 
therefore,  wisely  guarded  by  exceptions  sufficient  for  the  safety  of 
the  States,  and  not  justly  open  to  the  objection  of  being  dangerous 
to  the  Union. 

§  1405.  In  what  manner  the  consent  of  Congress  is  to  be  given 
to  such  acts  of  the  States  is  not  positively  provided  for.  Where 
an  express  consent  is  given,  no  possible  doubt  can  arise.  But 
the  consent  of  Congress  may  also  be  implied ;  and,  indeed,  is  al- 
ways to  be  implied,  when  Congresis  adopts  the  particular  act  by 
sanctioning  its  objects  and  aiding  in  enforcing  them.  Thus, 
where  a  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union,  notoriously  upon  a 
compact  made  between  it  and  the  State  of  which  it  previously 
composed  a  part;  there  the  act  of  Congress,  admitting  such  State 
into  the  Union,  is  an  implied  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact    This  was  true  as  to  the  compact  between  Virginia  and 

1  There  were  correspondiiig  proliibitioiis  in  the  confederation  (art.  6),  which  differ 
more  in  form  than  in  rabetanoe  from  thoae  in  the  Conatitution.  No  State  waa  at 
liberty,  in  time  of  peace,  to  keep  np  reeeela  of  war,  or  land-forces,  without  the  content 
of  Congreai.  Nor  waa  any  State  at  liberty  to  engage  in  war  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  unless  inyaded,  or  in  imminent  danger  thereof. 

agreements  between  States,  need  not  be  by     legislation  of  Congress  on  the  sulj^ct 
an  express  assent  to  every  proposition     Viiginia  v.  West  Viiginia,  11  WalL  S9. 
thereof;  but  may  be  inferred  from  the 
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Kentucky,  upon  the  admission  of  the  latter  i(Lto  the  Union  ;^  (a) 
and  the  like  rule  will  apply  to  other  States,  such  as  Maine,  more 
recently  admitted  into  the  Union. 

§  1406.  We  have  thus  passed  through  the  positive  prohibitions 
introduced  upon  the  powers  of  the  States.  It  will  bo  observed, 
that  they  divide  themselves  into  two  classes ;  those  which  are  po- 
litical in  their  character,  as  an  exercise  of  sovereignty;  and  those 
which  more  .especially  regard  the  private  rights  of  individuals.^ 
In  the  latter,  the  prohibition  is  absolute  and  universal  In  the 
former,  it  is  sometimes  absolute  and  sometimes  subjected  to  the 
consent  of  Congress.  It  will  at  once  be  perceived  how  full  of  dif- 
ficulty and  delicacy  the  task  was  to  reconcile  the  jealous  tenacity 
of  the  States  over  their  own  sovereignty,  with  the  permanent  se- 
curity of  the  national  government  and  the  inviolability  of  private 
rights.  The  task  has  been  accomplished  with  eminent  success. 
If  everything  has  not  been  accomplished  which  a  wise  forecast 
might  have  deemed  proper  for  the  preservation  of  our  national 
rights  and  liberties,  in  all  political  events,  much  has  been  done 
to  guard  us  against  the  most  obvious  evils,  and  to  secure  a  whole- 
some administration  of  private  justice.  To  have  attempted  more 
would  probably  have  endangered  the  whole  fabric,  and  thus  have 
perpetuated  the  dominion  of  misrule  and  imbecility. 

§  1407.  It  has  been  already  seen,  and  it  will  hereafter  more 
fully  appear,  that  there  are  implied  as  well  as  express  prohibi- 
tions in  the  Constitution  upon  the  power  of  the  States.  Among 
the  former,  one  clearly  is  that  no  State  can  control,  or  abridge, 
or  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  any  authority  under  the  national 
government.'  And  it  may  be  added,  that  State  laws  —  as,  for 
instance.  State  statutes  of  limitations  and  State  insolvent  laws 
— have  no  operation  upon  the  rights  or  contracts  of  the  United 
States.^ 

§  1408.  And  here  end  our  commentaries  upon  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution,  embracing  the  organization  and  powers  of  the 

I  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat  R.  1,  85,  86,  87. 

*  See  Ogden  v,  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  834,  885. 

•  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  p.  882. 

«  United  States  v.  Wilson,  8  Wheat  R.  258  ;  United  Sutes  v.  Hoar,  2  Mason,  R. 
811. 

(a)  See  Yii^nia  v.  West  Yli^ia,  11     pressly  given,  might  he  implied  from  its 
Wall.  89,  in  which  it  was  decided  that     legislation  on  the  sahject 
the  consent  of  Congress,  though  not  ex* 
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I^islative  deparimtfit  of /^ibe  goyemment^  and  the  prohibitions 
upon  the  State  and  nationul  goyemments.  If  we  here  pause  but 
for  a  moment,  we  caimoC  but  be  struck  with  the  reflection,  how 
admirably  this  diyision  and  distribution  of  legislatiye  powers  be- 
tween  the  State  and  national  goyemments  are  adapted  to  presenre 
the  liberty  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  To  the  general  goyemment  are  assigned  all  those  powers 
which  relate  to  the  common  interests  of  all  the  States,  as  com- 
prising one  confederated  nation.  While  to  each  State  is  resenrod 
all  those  powers  which  may  affect  or  promote  its  own  domestic 
interests,  its  peace,  its  prosperity,  its  policy,  and  its  local  insti- 
tutions; at  the  same  time,  such  limitations  and  restraints  are 
imposed  upon  each  goyemment  as  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  wise,  to  control  any  public  functionaries,  or  as  are  indispen- 
sable to  secure  the  harmonious  operations  of  the  Union«^ 

§  1409.  A  clause  was  originally  proposed,  and  carried  in  the 
conyention,  to  giye  the  national  legislature  a  negatiye  upon  all 
laws  passed  by  the  States,  contrayening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
national  legislature,  the  articles  of  the  Union,  and  treaties  sub- 
sisting under  its  authority.  This  proposition  was,  howeyer, 
afterwards  negatiyed,  and  finally  abandoned.^  A  more  accepta- 
ble substitute  was  found  in  the  article  (hereafter  to  be  examined) 
which  declares  that  the  Oonstitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

1  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  814. 

*  Joamal  of  Con?entioii,  68,  96,  87,  104,  107,  186,  188,  288.  North  American 
Review,  October,  1827,  pp.  264,  266  ;  2  Pitkin's  History,  261.  This  seems  to  hare 
been  a  favorite  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  as  well  as  of  some  other  distingnished  states- 
men. North  American  Review,  October,  1827,  pp*  264,  265,  266  ;  2  Pitkin's  History, 
251,  250. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

BXECUTIYE  DEPABTMENT — OBQANIZATION  OP. 

§  1410.  In  the  progress  of  our  examination  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tion,  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  second  article^  which  contains  an 
enumeration  of  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  executive 
department  What  is  the  best  constitution  for  the  executive 
department,  and  what  are  the  powers  with  which  it  should  be 
entrusted,  are  problems  among  the  most  important,  and  probably 
the  most  difficult  to  be  satisfactorily  solved^  of  all  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  theory  of  free  governments.^  No  man,  who  has 
ever  studied  the  subject  with  profound  attention,  has  risen  from 
the  labor  without  an  increased  and  almost  overwhelming  sense 
of  its  intricate  relations  and  perplexing  doubts.  No  man,  who 
has  ever  deeply  read  the  human  history,  and  especially  the  his- 
tory of  republics,  but  has  been  struck  with  the  consciousness  how 
little  has  been  hitherto  done  to  establish  a  safe  depositary  of 
power  in  any  hands ;  and  how  often,  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  a 
few,  or  many,  of  an  hereditary  monarch  or  an  elective  chief,  the 
executive  power  has  brought  ruin  upon  the  state,  or  sunk  under 
the  oppressive  burden  of  its  own  imbecility.  Perhaps  our  own 
history,  hitherto,  does  not  establish  that  we  have  wholly  escaped 
all  the  dangers,  and  that  here  'is  not  to  be  found,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  other  nations,  the  vulnerable  part  of  the  republic. 

§  1411.  It  appears  that  the  subject  underwent  a  very  elaborate 
discussion  in  the  convention,  with  much  diversity  of  opinion;' 
and  various  propositions  were  submitted  of  the  most  opposite 
character.  The  Federalist  has  remarked,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  part  of  the  system,  the  arrangement  of  which  could  have 
been  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  none  which  has  been 
inveighed  against  with  less  candor  or  criticised  with  less  judg- 
ment* 

1  SM2ElliofBDeb.  858;  1  Eeiit*«  Comm.  Loct  18,  pp^  855,  256. 
•  The  Federalist,  No.  67. 
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§  1412.  Hie  firdt^iq^Hbie  first  section  of  the  second  ar-^ 
tide  is  as  follows  i^^B^Secutive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  UmlRMfflltes  of  America.  He  shall  hold  hill 
office  during  the  term  of  four  years ;  and,  together  with  the  Yice^ 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  chosen  as  follows. '^ 

§  1418.  Under  the  confederation  there  was  no  national  execn^* 
tive.  Hie  whole  powers  of  the  national  government  were  vested 
in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  single  body;  and  that  body  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  States,  composed  of  one 
delegate  from  every  State,  to  sit  in  the  recess,  and  to  delegate 
to  them  such  of  their  own  powers,  not  requiring  the  consent  of 
nine  States,  as  nine  States  should  consent  to.^  This  want  of  a 
national  executive  was  deemed  a  fatal  defect  in  the  confederation. 

§  14144  In  the  convention,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  executive.  But 
Upon  the  question,  whether  it  should  consist  of  a  single  person, 
the  affirmative  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against 
tiiree.'(a)  The  term  of  service  was  at  first  fixed  at  seven  years, 
by  a  vote  of  five  States  against  four,  one  being  divided.  The  term 
Was  afterwards  altered  to  four  years,  upon  the  report  of  a  com-^ 
inittee,  and  adopted  by  the  vote  of  ten  States  against  one.^ 

§  1415.  In  considering  this  clause,  three  practical  questions 
are  naturally  suggested:  First,  whether  there  lE^ould  be  a  distinct 
executive  department;  secondly,  whether  it  should  be  composed 
of  more  than  one  person;  and,  Uiirdly,  what  should  be  the  dura« 
tion  of  office. 

§  1416.  Upon  the  first  question,  little  need  be  said.  All 
America  have  at  length  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  establish* 
ing  a  distinct  executive  department.  The  principle  is  embraced 
tn  every  State  constitution;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  assimied 
among  us,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  government,  that  the  le- 
gislative, executive,  and  judicial  departments  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rate, and  the  powers  of  one  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  either  of 
the  others.     The  same  maxim  is  found  recognized  in  express 

^  ConfedefAtion,  Art  0,  10. 

^  Joum.  of  Conventton,  68,  8d,  Od,  136. 

*  Joanial  of  Conventton,  00, 186,  811,  225,  S24,  83$,  888 ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist  251 

{a)  Mr.  Calliotin  idTdcAted  *  doal  M^  pdrp^toity  of  our  instiiutioiis.  Dis- 
ecutive,  u  essential  to  the  protection  of  (sonrse  dtt  the  Constitation,  Sto.,  Workii 
his  seetba  of  the  country^  if  not  to  th«     L  808. 
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terms  in  many  of  our  State  constitutions.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  repeat,  that  where  all  these  powers  are  united  in  the  same 
hands,  there  is  a  real  despotism,  to  the  extent  of  their  coercive 
exercise.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  they  exist  together,  and  yet 
depend  for  their  exercise  upon  the  mere  authority  of  recommen- 
dation (as  they  did  under  the  confederation),^  they  become  at  once 
imbecile  and  arbitrary,  subservient  to  popular  clamor,  and  incap- 
able of  steady  action.  The  harshness  of  the  measures  in  relation 
to  paper-money,  and  the  timidity  and  vacillation  in  relation  to 
military  afiFairs,  are  examples  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

§  1417.  Taking  it,  then,  for  granted,  that  ttiere  ought  to  be  an 
executive  department,  the  next  consideration  is,  how  it  ought  to 
be  organized.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  that  or- 
ganization is  best  which  will  at  once  secure  energy  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  safety  to  the  people.  The  notion,  however,  is  not 
uncommon,  and  occasionally  finds  ingenious  advocates,  that  a 
vigorous  executive  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a  republi- 
can government.'  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  sufficient  grounds  on 
which  to  rest  this  notion;  and  those  which  are  usually  stated 
belong  principally  to  that  class  of  minds  which  readily  indulge  in 
the  belief  of  the  general  perfection,  as  well  as  perfectibility,  of 
human  nature,  and  deem  the  least  possible  quantity  of  power 
with  which  government  can  subsist  to  be  the  best.  To  those 
who  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  attentively  read  the  history 
of  other  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  far  different  lessons  are 
taught  with  a  severe  truth  and  force.  Those  lessons  instruct 
them,  that  energy  in  the  executive  is  a  leading  character  in  the 
definition  of  a  good  government'  It  is  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  community  against  foreign  attacks.  It  is  not  less  essential 
to  the  steady  administration  of  the  laws,  to  the  protection  of 

1  See  1  Jeffenon's  Comsp.  68. 

*  See  8  American  Mneenm,  427.  Milton  wis  of  this  opinion  ;  and  triumpliantly 
itatee,  that  "all  ingeniona  and  knowing  men  will  easily  agree  with  mo,  that  a  froe 
eommonwealth,  without  a  single  person  or  House  of  Lords,  is  by  far  the  best  govern- 
ment, if  it  can  be  had."  Milton  on  the  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free 
Commonwealth.  His  notion  wss,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  government  should 
centre  in  a  House  of  Commons.  Locke  was  in  favor  of  a  concentration  of  the  whole 
executive  and  legislative  powers  In  a  small  assembly  5  and  Hume  thought  the  execu- 
tive powers  safely  lodged  with  a  hundred  senators.  Hume's  Essays,  VoL  I.,  Essay 
16,  p.  626.  Mr.  Chanoellor  Kent  has  made  aome  just  xefleoUons  upon  these  extraor^ 
dinary  opinions,  in  1  Kent's  Comm.  Loot  18,  p.  264. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  pp.  258, 264 ;  Bawle  on  Const,  ch.  12,  pp.  147,  146. 
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property  against  those  irregular  and  high-handed  combinations 
which  sometimes  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  and  to 
the  security  of  liberty  against  the  enterprises  and  assaults  of  am- 
bition, of  faction,  and  of  anarchy.^  Every  man  the  least  conver- 
sant with  Roman  history  knows  how  otten  that  republic  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  absolute  power  of  a  single  man, 
under  the  formidable  name  of  a  dictator,  as  well  against  the 
intrigues  of  ambitious  individuals,  aspiring  to  tyranny,  and  the 
seditions  of  whole  classes  of  the  community,  threatening  the  ex- 
istence of  the  government,  as  against  foreign  enemies,  menacing 
the  destruction  and  conquest  of  the  State.  ^  A  feeble  executive 
implies  a  feeble  execution  of  the  government.  A  feeble  execu- 
tion is  but  another  phrase  for  a  bad  execution;  and  a  government 
ill  executed,  whatever  may  be  its  theory,  must^  in  practice,  be  a 
bad  government.^ 

§  1418.  The  ingredients  which  constitute  energy  in  the  exec- 
utive are  unity,  duration,  an  adequate  provision  for  its  support, 
and  competent  powers.  The  ingrediente  which  constitute  safety 
•in  a  republican  form  of  government  are  a  due  dependence  on  the 
people,  and  a  due  responsibility  to  the  people.* 

§  1419.  The  most  distinguished  statesmen  have  uniformly 
maintained  the  doctrine,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  single  execu- 
tive, and  a  numerous  legislature.  They  have  considered  energy 
as  the  most  necessary  qualification  of  the  power,  and  this  as  best 
attained  by  reposing  the  power  in  a  single  hand.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  considered,  with  equal  propriety,  that  a  numerous 
legislature  was  best  adapted  to  the  duties  of  legislation,  and  best 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  to  se- 
cure their  privileges  and  interests.*  Montesquieu  has  said,  that 
•*the  executive  power  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch, 
because  this  branch  of  government,  having  need  of  despatch,  is 
better  administered  by  one  than  by  many.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  depends  on  the  legislative  power  is  oftentimes  better 
regulated  by  many  than  by  a  single  person.  But  if  there  were 
no  monarch,  and  the  executive  power  should  be  committed  to  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  selected  from  the  legislative  body, 

1  The  FedenlSrt,  Ko.  70  ;  Bawle  on  Gonrt.  ch.  12,  p.  149. 

*  Ibid.  <  Ibid. 
«  Ibid. ;  1  Kent't  Oomm.  Leet  18,  pp.  253,  264. 

*  The  Fedenliet,  Ka  70. 
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there  would  be  an  end  to  liberty;  by  reason  that  the  two  powers 
would  be  united,  as  the  same  persons  would  sometimes  possess, 
and  would  always  be  able  to  possess,  a  share  in  botL''^  De 
Lolme,  in  addition  to  other  adrantages,  considers  the  unity  of 
the  executive  as  important  in  a  free  goyemment,  because  it  is 
thus  more  easily  restrained.^  ^^In  those  states,"  says  he,  ^  where 
the  execution  of  the  laws  is  entrusted  to  several  different  hands, 
and  to  each  with  different  titles  and  prerogatives,  such  division, 
and  such  changeableness  of  measures,  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  it,  constantly  hide  the  true  cause  of  the  evils  of  the 
state.  Sometimes  military  tribunes,  and  at  others  consuls,  bear 
an  absolute  sway.  Sometimes  patricians  usurp  everything;  and 
at  other  times  those  who  are  called  nobles.  Sometimes  the  peo- 
ple are  oppressed  by  decemvirs ;  and  at  others  by  dictators.  Tyr- 
anny in  such  states  does  not  always  beat  down  the  fences  that  are 
set  around  it;  but  it  leaps  over  tiiem.  When  men  think  it  con- 
fined to  one  place,  it  starts  up  ugain  in  another.  It  mocks  the 
efforts  of  the  people,  not  because  it  is  invincible,  but  because  it 
is  unknown.  But  the  indivisibility  of  the  public  power  in  Eng- 
land has  constantly  kept  the  views  and  efforts  of  tho  people  di- 
rected to  one  and  the  same  object" ^  He  adds,  in  another  place, 
^  We  must  observe  a  difference  between  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive powers.  The  latter  may  be  confined,  and  even  is  the  more 
easily  so,  when  undivided.  The  legislature,  on  the  contrary,  in 
order  to  its  being  restrained,  should  absolutely  be  divided. "  ^ 

§  1420.  That  unity  is  conducive  to  energy  will  scarcely  be 
disputed.  Decision,  activity,  secrecy,  and  despatch  will  gener- 
ally characterize  the  proceedings  of  one  man  in  a  much  more 
eminent  degree  than  the  proceedings  of  a  greater  number;  and 
in  proportion  as  tho  number  is  increased,  these  qualities  will 
be  diminished.^ 

§  1421.  This  unity  may  be  destroyed  in  two  ways :  first,  by 
vesting  the  power  in  two  or  more  magistrates  of  equal  dignity; 
secondly,  by  vesting  it  ostensibly  in  one  man,  subject,  however, 

^  Hoateiquiea'a  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  11,  ch.  6. 

t  De  Lolme  on  Const  of  England,  B.  2,  ch.  2.  *  Ibid. 

' «  Ibid.  See  alao  Tho  Federalist,  No.  70 ;  1  Kent's  Gomm.  Leet  18,  pp.  258  to  255. 
The  celebrated  Jonins  (the  great  unknown)  has  pronoonced  De  Lobne's  work  to  be 
at  once  "  deep,  solid,  and  ingenions." 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  70 ;  1  Kent* s  Comm.  Lect  18,  pp.  258,  254. 
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in  whole  or  in  part^  to  the  control  and  advice  of  a  counciL  Of 
the  first,  the  two  consuls  of  Rome  may  serve  as  an  example  in 
ancient  times ;  and  in  modem  times,  the  brief  and  hasty  history 
of  the  three  consuls  of  France,  during  its  short-lived  republic.^ 
Of  the  latter,  several  States  in  the  Union  furnish  examples,  as 
some  of  the  colonies  did  before  the  revolution.  Both  these  meth- 
ods of  destroying  the  unity  of  the  executive  have  had  their  advo* 
cates.    They  are  both  liable  to  similar,  if  not  to  equal,  objections.' 

%  1422.  The  experience  of  other  nations,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
coincides  with  what  theory  would  point  out  The  Soman  history 
records  many  instances  of  nuschiefs  to  the  republic  from  dissen- 
sions between  the  consuls,  and  between  the  military  tribunes  who 
were  at  times  substituted  instead  of  the  consuls.  Those  dissen- 
sions would  have  been  even  more  striking,  as  well  as  more  fre- 
quent, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
republic,  which  often  induced  the  consuls  to  divide  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  between  them.  And  as  the  consuls 
were  generally  chosen  from  the  patrician  order,  which  was  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  struggles  with  the  plebeians  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  privileges  and  dimities  of  their  own  order,  there  was 
an  external  pressure,  which  compelled  them  to  act  together  for 
mutual  support  and  defence.' 

§  1428.  But,  independent  of  any  of  the  lights  derived  from 
history,  it  is  obvious  that  a  division  of  the  executive  power  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  must  always  tend  to  produce  dissen* 
sions  and  fluctuating  counsels.  Whenever  two  or  more  persons 
are  engaged  in  any  common  enterprise  or  pursuit,  there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  difference  of  opinion.  If  it  be  a  public  trusty  or 
office,  in  which  they  are  clothed  with  equal  dignity  and  authority, 
there  are  peculiar  dangers  arising  from  personal  emulation  or 
personal  animosity.;  from  superior  talents  on  one  side,  encounter- 
ing strong  jealousies  on  the  other.;  from  pride  of  opinion  on  one 
side,  and  weak  devotion  to  popular  prejudices  on  the  other; 
from  the  vanity  of  being  the  author  of  a  plan,  or  resentment 
from  some  imagined  slight  hy  the  .approval  of  that  of  another. 

*•  i  Jefferson's  Gomsp.  100,  161.  Ptapositloiis  wiera  made  in  the  conrention  for 
■n  exeoatiTe  composed  of  a  plortlity  of  jiersona.  Jonmsl  of  Gonrention,  124.  They 
osme  from  that  party  In  the  oonrention  which  was  understood  to  be  &Tonlble  to  a 
continaation  of  the  confedentioa  with  amendments.    Ibid.  528. 

^ThedP'edemlist.J^Q.IID.  ^  lUL 
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From  these,  and  other  causes  of  the  like  nature,  the  most  bitter 
rivalries  and  dissensions  often  spring.  Whenever  these  happen, 
they  lessen  the  respectability,  weaken  the  authority,  and  distract 
the  plans  and  operations  of  those  whom  they  divide.  The  wisest 
measures  are  thus  often  defeated,  or  delayed,  even  in  the  most 
critical  moments.  And,  what  constitutes  even  a  greater  evil,  the 
community  often  becomes  split  up  into  rival  factions,  adhering  to 
the  diffei^ent  persons  who  compose  the  magistracy ;  and  temporary 
animosities  become  thus  the  foundation  of  permanent  calamities 
to  the  State.  ^  Indeed,  the  ruinous  effect  of  rival  factions  in  free 
states,  struggling  for  power,  has  been  the  constant  theme  of  re- 
proach by  the  admirers  of  monarchy,  and  of  regret  by  the  lovers 
of  republics.  The  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  white  and 
the  black  factions,  have  been  immortalized  in  the  history  of  the 
Italian  states ;  and  they  are  but  an  epitome  of  the  same  unvary- 
ing scenes  in  all  other  republics.^ 

§  1424.  From  the  very  nature  of  a  free  government^  inconven- 
iences resulting  from  a  division  of  power  must  be  submitted  to, 
in  the  formation  of  the  legislature.  But  it  is  unwise,  as  well  as 
unnecessary,  in  the  constitution  of  the  executive.  In  the  legis- 
lature promptitude  of  decision  is  not  of  great  in&portance.  It  is 
more  often  an  evil  than  a  benefit  Differences  of  opinion  in 
that  department  may,  indeed,  sometimes  retard  salutary  meas- 
ures; but  they  often  lead  to  more  circumspection  and  delibera- 
tion, and  to  more  perfection  and  accuracy  in  the  laws.  A 
resolution,  once  passed  by  a  legislative  body,  becomes  a  law; 
and  opposition  to  it  is  either  illegal  or  impolitic.  Before  it  be- 
comes a  law,  opposition  may  diminish  the  mischiefs,  or  increase 
the  good  of  the  measure.  But  no  favorable  circumstances  palli- 
ate or  atone  for  the  disadvantages  of  dissension  in  the  executive 
department  The  evils  are  here  pure  and  unmixed.  They  em- 
barrass and  weaken  every  plan  to  which  they  relate,  from  the 
iirst  step  to  the  final  conclusion.  They  constantly  counteract 
the  most  important  ingredients  in  the  executive  character, — 
vigor,'  expedition,  and  certainty  of  operation.  In  peace,  distrac- 
tion of  the  executive  councils  is  sufficiently  alarming  and  mis- 
chievous. But  in  war,  it  prostrates  all  energy  and  all  security. 
It  brings  triumph  to  the  enemy,  and  disgrace  to  the  country.* 

^  The  Fedenlif  t,  No.  70.  *  De  Lolme  on  Contt  B.  2,  ch.  1. 

*  The  Federalist,  Na  70.    The  learned  oommentator  on  BlackBtone't  Conunentaiiei 
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§  1425.  ObjectionB  of  a  like  natare  apply,  though  in  some  re- 
spects with  diminished  force,  to  the  scheme  of  an  executive  coun- 
cil, whose  constitutional  concurrence  is  rendered  indispensable. 
An  artful  cabal  in  that  council  would  be  able  to  distract  and 
enervate  the  whole  public  councils.  And  even  without  such  a 
cabal,  the  mere  diversity  of  views  and  opinions  would  almost 
always  mark  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority  with  a  spirit 
of  habitual  feebleness  and  dilatoriness,  or  a  degrading  inconsist- 
ency. ^  But  an  objection  in  a  republic  government  quite  as  weighty 
is,  that  such  a  participation  in  the  executive  power  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  conceal  faults  and  destroy  responsibility.  Responsi- 
bility is  of  two  kinds, — to  censure  and  to  punishment  The  first 
is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  especially  in  an  elective  gov- 
ernment. Men  in  public  trust  will  more  often  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  themselves  unworthy  of  public  favor  than  to 
render  themselves  liable  to  legal  punishment  But  the  multipli- 
cation of  voices  in  the  business  of  the  executive  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  fix  responsibility  of  either  kind;  for  it  is  perpetually 
shifted  from  one  to  another.  It  often  becomes  impossible,  amidst 
mutual  accusations,  to  determine  upon  whom  the  blame  ought  to 
rest^  A  sense  of  mutual  impropriety  sometimes  induces  the 
parties  to  resort  to  plausible  pretexts  to  disguise  their  miscon- 
duct; or  a  dread  of  public  responsibility  to  cover  up,  under  the 
lead  of  some  popular  demagogue,  their  own  faults  and  vacilla- 
tions. Thus,  a  council  often  becomes  the  means,  either  of  shift- 
ing off  all  effective  responsibility  from  the  chief  magistrate,  or 
of  intrigues  and  oppositions,  which  destroy  his  power  and  sup- 

WM  of  opinion  that  an  ezecatiTO  composed  of  a  lingle  delegate  of  each  State,  like  the 
"committee  of  CongreM"  tinder  the  confederation,  would  have  been  better  than  a 
aingle  chief  magistrate  for  the  Union.  If  such  a  scheme  had  prorailed,  we  should 
ha?e  had  at  this  time  an  ezecutire  magistracy  of  twenty-four  persons.  See  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  849,  850.  Surely  the  experience  of  the  country,  under  the  con- 
federation, must  have  been  wholly  foigotten,  when  this  scheme  approved  itself  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  proposer.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  told  us  in  an  emphatic  manner,  that  the 
*<  committee  of  Congress  immediately  feU  into  schisms  and  dissensions,  which  became 
at  length  so  inTeterate  as  to  render  all  co-operation  among  them  impracticable.  They 
dissolred  themselves,  abandoning  the  helm  of  government ,  and  it  continued  without 
a  head  until  Congress  met  in  the  ensuing  winter.  This  was  then  Unputed  to  the  tem- 
per of  two  or  three  individuals.  BtU  th€  wim  aaeribed  Utoths  nature  of  man.*'  4  Jef- 
ferson's Corresp.  161. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  70- 

>  The  Fedenlist,  No.  70  ;  8  EUiot's  Deb.  90, 100,  108 ;  Id.  878 ;  1  Kent  s  Comm. 
Lect  13,  pp.  258.  254. 
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plant  bis  iuflnence.  The  constant  ^^cns^  for  want  of  decision 
and  public  spirit  on  bis  part,  will  be,  fbat  be  has  been  overruled 
by  his  council;  and  on  theirs,  that  he  would  not  listen  to  sound 
adyicci  or  resisted  a  cordial  cooperation.  In  regard  to  the  ordi<' 
nary  operations  of  goyemment,  the  general  result  is  to  introduce 
a  system  of  bargaining  and  management  into  the  executive  coun- 
cils; and  an  equally  mischievous  system  of  corruption  and  in- 
trigue in  the  choice  and  appointment  of  counsellors.  Offices  are 
bestowed  on  unworthy  persous  to  gratify  a  leading  member,  or 
mutual  concessions  are  made  to  cool  opposition  and  disarm  en^ 
mity*  It  is  but  too  true,  that^  in  those  States  where  executive 
councils  exist,  the  chief  magistrate  either  sinks  into  comparative 
insignificance,  or  sustains  his  power  by  arrangements  neitlier  hon- 
orable to  himself  nor  salutary  to  the  people.  He  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  follow  when  he  ought  to  lead;  and  he  is  sometimes 
censured  for  acts  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  for  appoint- 
ments to  office  which  have  been  wrung  from  him  by  a  sort  of 
political  necessity.^ 

§  1426.  The  proper  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  consid* 
erations  is,  that  plurality  in  the  executive  deprives  the  people  of 
the  two  greatest  securities  for  the  faithful  exercise  of  delegated 
power.  First,  it  removes  th^  just  restraints  of  public  opinion; 
and,  secondly,  it  diminishes  the  means  as  well  as  the  power  of 
fixing  responsibility  for  bad  measures  upon  the  real  authors.' 

§  1427.  The  case  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  adduced,  as 
a  proof  the  other  way;  but  it  is  a  case  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  republic.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  an 
hereditary  magistrate;  and  it  is  a  settled  maxim  in  that  govern- 
ment that  he  can  do  no  wrong;  the  true  meaning  of  which  is, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace,  he  shall  not  be  accounta** 
ble  for  his  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  his  person  shall 
be  sacred.  In  that  kingdom  it  is,  therefore,  wise  that  he  should 
have  a  constitutional  council,  at  once  to  advise  him  in  regard  to 
measures,  and  to  become  responsible  for  those  measures.  In  no 
other  way  could  any  responsibility  be  brought  home  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department.  Still  the  king  Is  not  bound  by  the  advice  of 
his  council.     He  is  the  absolute  master  of  his  own  conduct;  and 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  70. 

>  The  Federalift,  No.  70  ;  1  Kent's  Cpquu.  Upt  l^,^^  m,  254  j  I  Tack.  Bkpk. 
Comm.  App.  818,  819 ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  99, 100. 
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the  only  alternative  left  to  the  ministry  is,  to  compel  him  to  fol-. 
low  their  advice,  or  to  resign  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  American  republic  the  case  is  wholly  different 
The  executive  magistrate  is  chosen  by,  and  made  responsible  to 
the  people;  and,  therefore,  it  is  most  fit  that  he  should  have 
the  exclusive  management  of  the  affairs  for  which  he  is  thus 
made  responsible.  In  short,  the  reason  for  a  council  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  very  reason  for  rejecting  it  in  America.  The  ob- 
ject, in  each  cose,  is  to  secure  executive  energy  and  responsibil* 
ity.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  secured  by  a  council  In  America  it 
would  be, defeated  by  one.^ 

§  1428.  The  idea  of  a  council  to  the  executive,  which  has  pre- 
vailed to  80  great  an  extent  in  the  State  constitutions,  has,  with- 
out doubt,  been  derived  from  that  maxim  of  republican  jealousy 
which  considers-power  as  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  men 
than  of  a  single  man.  It  is  a  misapplication  of  a  known  rule, 
that  in  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  safety.  If  it  were  even 
admitted  that  the  maxim  is  justly  applicable  to  the  executive  ma- 
gistracy, there  are  disadvantages  on  the  other  side  which  greatly 
overbalance  it  But,  in  truth,  all  multiplication  of  the  execu- 
tive is  rather  dangerous  than  friendly  to  liberty ;  and  it  is  more 
safe  to  have  a  single  object  for  the  jealousy  and  watchfulness  of 
the  people,  than  many.*  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  American  States  were 
placed  antecedently  to  the  Revolution  with  colonial  governors 
placed  over  them  by  the  crown,  and  irresponsible  to  themelves, 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  opinion  of  the  value  of  an  executive  coun- 
cil, and  of  the  dangers  of  a  single  magistrate,  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  importance,  and  inconsistent  with  the  permanent 
safety  and  dignity  of  an  elective  republic' 

§  1429.  Upon  the  question,  whether  the  executive  should  be 
composed  of  a  single  person,  we  have  already  seen  that  there 
was,   at  first,  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  convention  which 

>  The  Federalut,  No.  70.  See  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  12,  pp.  147  to  160 ;  North 
Amer.  Review,  Oct  1827,  pp.  264,  266. 

<  The  Federalist,  No.  70 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  pp.  268,  264 ;  8  Elliot* s  De- 
bates, 09,  100. 

«  Mr.  ChanceUor  Kent  has,  in  his  Commentaries,  condensed  the  whole  pith  of  the 
aiipiment  into  two  paragraphs  of  great  brerity  and  clearness.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect 
18,  pp.  268,  264.  See  also  Bawle  on  Const  ch.  12,  p.  147,  kc  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  816  to  818. 
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framed  the  Constitution,  seven  States  voting  in  the  affirmative, 
and  three  in  the  negative;  ultimately,  however,  the  vote  was 
unanimous  in  its  favor.  ^  But  the  project  of  an  executive  council 
was  not  so  easily  dismissed.  It  was  renewed  at  different  periods 
in  various  forms ;  and  seems  to  have  been  finally,  though  indi- 
rectly, disposed  of  by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.' 
The  reasoning  which  led  to  this  conclusion  is -understood  to 
have  been  that  which  has  been  already  stated,  and  which  is  most 
elaborately  expounded  in  the  Federalist* 

§  1480.  The  question  as  to  the  unity  of  the  executive  being 
disposed  of,  the  next  consideration  is,  as  to  the  proper  duration 
of  his  term  of  office.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  tKat  dura- 
tion in  office  constitutes  an  essential  requisite  to  the  energy  of 
the  executive  department.  This  has  relation  to  two  objects: 
first,  the  personal  firmness  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  constitutional  powers ;  and,  secondly,  the  stability  of 
the  system  of  administration  which  may  have  been  adopted 
under  his  auspices.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  longer  the  duration  in  office,  the  greater  will  be  the  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  so  important  an  advantage.  A  man  will  nat- 
urally be  interested  in  whatever  he  possesses,  in  proportion  to  the 
firmness  or  precariousness  of  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  it. 
He  will  be  less  attached  to  what  he  holds  by  a  momentary  or  un- 
certain title,  than  to  what  he  enjoys  by  a  title  durable  or  certain; 
and  of  course  he  will  be  willing  to  risk  more  for  the  one  than  for 
the  other.  This  remark  is  not  less  applicable  to  political  priv< 
ilege,  or  honor,  or  trust,  than  to  any  article  of  ordinary  prop- 
erty. A  chief  magistrate,  acting  under  the  consciousness  that 
in  a  very  short  time  he  must  lay  down  office,  will  be  apt  to  feel 
himself  too  little  interested  in  it  to  hazard  any  material  censure 
or  perplexity  from  an  independent  exercise  of  his  powers,  or  from 
those  ill  humors  which  are  apt  at  times  to  prevail  in  all  govern- 
ments. If  the  case  should  be  that  he  should,  notwithstanding, 
be  re-eligible,  his  wishes,  if  he  should  have  any  for  office,  would 
combine  with  his  fears  to  debase  his  fortitude,  or  weaken  his 
integrity,  or  enhance  his  irresolution.* 

1  Joarnal  of  Convention,  06,  06 ;  Id.  188. 

*  Jonrn.  of  Convention,  60,  104,  265,  278,  840,  841.  See  aim  2  Amer.  Maseam, 
486,  684,  687. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  70  ;  8  ElUot'e  Deb.  100.  «  The  Federalist,  No.  71. 
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§  1481.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  may  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard a  servile  pliancy  of  Uie  executive  to  a  prevalent  faction 
or  opinion  in  the  community,  or  in  the  legislature,  as  its  best 
recommendation.  But  such  notions  betray  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  true  ends  and  objects  of  government  While 
republican  principles  demand  that  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
community  should  govern  the  conduct  of  those  who  administer 
their  affairs,  it  cannot  escape  observation,  that  transient  im- 
pulses and  sudden  excitements,  caused  by  artful  and  designing 
men,  often  lead  the  people  astray,  and  require  their  rulers  not  to 
yield  up  their  permanent  interests  to  any  delusions  of  this  sort 
It  is  a  just  observation,  that  the  people  commonly  intend  the 
public  good.  But  no  one  but  a  deceiver  will  pretend  that  they  do 
not  often  err  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  it  Indeed,  beset 
as  they  are  by  the  wiles  of  sycophants,  the  snares  of  the  ambitious 
and  the  avaricious,  and  the  artifices  of  those  who  possess  their 
confidence  more  than  they  deserve,  or  seek  to  possess  it  by  artful 
appeals  to  their  prejudices,  the  wonder  rather  is  that  their  errors 
are  not  more  numerous  and  more  mischievous.  It  is  the  duty 
of  their  rulers  to  resist  such  bad  designs  at  all  hazards;  and  it 
has  not  unf roquently  happened,  that  by  such  resistance  they  have 
saved  the  people  from  fatal  mistakes,  and,  in  their  moments  of 
cooler  reflection,  obtained  their  gratitude  and  their  reverence.^ 
But  how  can  resistance  be  expected,  when  the  tenure  of  oflice  is 
so  short  as  to  make  it  ineffectual  and  insecure  ? 

§  1482.  The  same  considerations  apply  with  increased  force  to 
the  legislature.  If  the  executive  department  were  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  wishes  of  the  legislature,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  whole  objects  of  a  partition  of  the  powers  of 
government  would  be  defeated.  To  what  purpose  would  it  be  to 
separate  the  executive  and  judiciary  from  llie  legislature,  if  both 
are  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  at  the  absolute  devotion  of  the 
latter  7  It  is  one  thing  to  be  subordinate  to  the  laws,  and  quite 
a  different  thing  to  be  dependent  upon  the  legislative  body.  The 
first  comports  with,  the  last  violates  the  fundamental  principles 
of,  good  government;  and,  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
the  Constitution,  the  last  unites  all  power  in  the  same  hands. 
The  tendency  of  the  legislative  authority  to  absorb  every  other 
has  been  already  insisted  on  at  large  in  the  preceding  part  of 

1  The  Federalist  No.  71. 
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these  commentaries,  and  need  not  here  be  further  illustrated. 
In  goyernments  purely  republican  it  has  been  seen  that  this  ten<« 
dency  is  alI^ost  irresistible.  Thq  representatives  of  the  people 
are  but  too  apt  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  people  themselves; 
and  they  betray  strong  symptoms  of  impatience  and  even  disgust 
at  the  least  resistance  from  any  other  quarter.  Tliey  seem  to 
think  the  exercise  of  its  proper  rights,  by  the  executive  or  the 
judiciary,  to  be  a  breach  of  their  privileges  and  an  impeachment 
pf  their  wisdom.^ (a)  If,  therefore,  the  executive  is  to  constitute 
an  effective,  independent  branch  of  the  government,  it  is  indisr 
pensable  to  give  it  some  permanence  of  duration  in  office,  and 
some  motive  for  a  firm  exercise  of  its  powers. 

§  1488.  The  other  ground,  that  of  stability  in  the  system  of 
administration,  is  still  more  strikingly  connected  with  duration 
in  office.  Few  men  will  be  found  willing  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  course  of  policy  whose  wisdom  may  be  perfectly  clear  to 
themselves,  if  tliey  cannot  be  permitted  to  complete  what  they 
have  begun.  Of  what  consequence  will  it  be  to  form  the  best 
plaiis  of  executive  administration,  if  they  are  perpetually  passing 
into  new  hands  before  they  are  matured,  or  may  bo  defeated  at 
the  moment  when  their  reasonableness  and  their  value  cannot  be 
understood  or  realized.by  the  public  ?  One  of  the  truest  rewards 
to  patriots  and  statesmen  is  the  consciousness  that  the  objeci 
tions  raised  against  their  measures  will  disappear  upon  a  fair 
trial ;  and  that  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  people  will  f olr 
low  their  labors,  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  actors  upon 
the  public  scenes.  But  who  will  plant  when  he  can  never  reap  ? 
Who  will  sacrifice  his  present  ease,  and  reputation,  and  popur 
larity,  and  encounter  obloquy  and  persecution,  for  systems  which 
he  can  neither  mould  so  as  to  insure  success,  nor  direct  so  as  to 
justify  the  experiment  7 

§  1484.  Tlie  natural  result  of  a  change  of  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  a  change  m  the  course  of  administration,  as  well 
as  a  change  in  the  subordinate  persons  who  are  to  act  as  minisi 

1  The  Fedenliflt,  No.  71 ;  Id.  No.  78  ;  Id.  No.  61.  Mr.  Jefferson  Bays,  "The  ez- 
eoutire  in  oar  goyernments  is  not  the  sole,  it  is  scarcely  the  principal,  object  of  my 
jealousy.  The  tyranny  of  the  legislature  is  the  most  formidable  dread  at  present, 
and  will  be  for  many  years.  That  of  the  ej^ec^tive  will  con^e  in  its  turn  ;  but  it  will 
be  at  a  remote  period."    2  Jefferson's  Corresp.  448. 

(a)  See  Life  of  QpuTemeo^  Moirie,  III.  261,  828. 
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ters  to  the  exetutive.  A  Huccessot  in  bfetie  will  ieel  little  bfToli' 
pathj  with  the  plans  of  hid  predecessor;  To  iindo  what  has  beeii 
done  by  the  latter  will  be  Supposed  tof  give  pi*ck>fs  of  liis  own  ca- 
pacity ;  ahd  will  recomihend  him  to  all  those  whb  were  advenia-^ 
Hes  of  the  past  administration,  and  ^rhitps  will  cohstitiite  tb6 
main  gromids  of  elevating  him  to  office.  Personal  pride,  party 
j>rinciples,  and  an  ambition  for  publib  distinction,  will  thus  nat- 
urally prompt  to  an  abandonment  of  old  schemes,  and  com- 
bine, with  that  Idve  of  novelty  so  congenial  to  all  free  states,  to 
make  every  new  administration  the  founders  of  n6w  systems  of 
government^ 

§  148t5.  What  should  b^  the  proper  duration  of  office  is  matter 
of  more  doubt  and  speculation.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  bti 
said  that  the  shorter  the  period  of  office  the  inore  security  tiierd 
will  be  against  any  dangerous  abuse  of  power.  The  longer  thd 
period  the  less  will  responsibility  be  felt,  and  the  more  personal 
ambition  will  be  indulged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  considera- 
tions above  stated  prove  that  a  very  short  period  is,  practically 
speaking,  equivalent  to  &  surrender  of  the  executive  power  as  a 
Check  in  government,  or  subjects  it  to  an  intolerable  vacillation 
and  imbecility.  In  the  convention  itself  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion existed  on  this  subject  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  that  the 
executive  should  be  chosen  during  good  behavior.  But  this  propl- 
osition  received  little  favor,  and  seems  to'  have  been  abandoned 
without  much  effort* 

§  i486.  Another  proposition  ii^as,  as  has  been  seen,  to  choose 
the  executive  for  seven  years,  which  at  first  passed  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority;* but,  being  coupled  with  a  clause,  "to  be  chosen  by  th6 
national  legislature,"  it  was  approved  by  the  vote  of  eight  States 
against  two.*  Another  clause,  "to  be  ineligible  a'  second  time," 
was  added  by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  one,  one  bein^ 

1  The  FedenliBt,  No.  72. 

*  This  plan,  whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  its  Talae,  was  at  the  time  mipported 
by  some  of  the  purast  patriots.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Madison,  an^  Mr.  Jay  were 
among  the  number.  North  American  Review,  Oct.  1827,  pp.  263,  264,  2(i6  ;  Journal  of 
Convention,  130, 131,  186 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  269,  note.  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  seems,  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  the  convention,  changed  his  opinion  on  account  of  the  increased 
danger  to  the  public  tranquillity  incident  to  the  election  of  a  magistrate  to  this  degree 
of  permanency.  2  Pitk.  Hist.  260,  260,  note.  Possibly  the  same  change  may  have 
occurred  in  the  opinions  of  others.    Journal  of  Contention,  180»  181. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  90. 

«  Id.  92, 186,  224,  226  ;  Id.  286.  287. 
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divided.^  In  this  form  the  clause  stood  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
Constitution,  though  some  intermediate  efforts  were  made  to  vary 
it'  But  it  was  ultimately  altered  upon  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, so  as  to  change  the  mode  of  election,  the  term  of  office, 
and  the  re-eligibility,  to  their  present  form,  by  the  vote  of  ten 
States  against  one.' 

§  1487.  It  is  most  probable  that  these  three  propositions  had 
a  mutual  influence  upon  the  final  vote.  Those  who  wished  a 
choice  to  be  made  by  the  people  rather  than  by  the  national  legis- 
lature would  naturally  incline  to  a  shorter  period  of  office  than 
seven  years.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  seven  years  might  be 
willing  to  consent  to  the  clause  against  re-eligibility,  when  they 
would  resist  it  if  the  period  of  office  were  reduced  to  four  years.  ^ 
And  those  who  favored  the  latter  might  more  readily  yield  the 
prohibitory  clause  than  increase  the  duration  of  office.  All  this, 
however,  is  but  conjecture;  and  the  most  that  can  be  gathered 
from  the  final  result  is,  that  opinions  strongly  maintainod  at  the 
beginning  of  the  discussion  were  yielded  up  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise, or  abandoned  upon  the  weight  of  argument^ 

§  1488,  It  is  observable,  that  the  period  actually  fixed  is  in- 
termediate between  the  term  of  office  of  the  Senate  and  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  course  of  one  presidential  term, 
the  House  is  or  may  be  twice  recomposed,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  changed  or  re-elected.  So  far  as  executive  influence  can 
be  presumed  to  operate  upon  either  branch  of  the  legislature  un- 
favorably to  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  latter  possess,  in  their 
elective  franchise,  ample  means  of  redress.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  uniformity  and  stability  in  the  administration  of  execu- 
tive duties  are  desirable,  they  are  in  some  measure  secured  by  the 
more  permanent  tenure  of  office  of  the  Senate,  which  will  check 
too  hasty  a  departure  from  the  old  system  by  a  change  of  the 
executive  or  representative  branch  of  the  government® 

1  Journal  of  Conveiitioii,  04,  204. 
<  Id.  190,  191  to  196,  200  ;  Id.  286,  287,  288. 

s  Id.  225,  824,880,  882,  887.    See  2  Jefferaon*B  Comspondence,  64,  65 ;  2  PitL 
Hist  252,  258  ;  Journal  of  ConventioD,  288,  289. 
^  See  1  JefferBon'a  Correspondence,  pp.  64,  65. 

*  8  Elliot's  Debates,  99,  100 ;  2  Id.  858  ;  1  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  64,  65. 

*  Dr.  Paley  has  condemned  all  electire  monarchies,  and,  indeed,  all  elective  chief 
magistrates.  "The  confession  of  every  writer  on  the  subject  of  civil  government," 
says  he,  "the  experience  of  ages,  the  example  of  Poland,  and  of  the  papal  dominions, 
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§  1489.  Whether  the  period  of  four  years  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  for  which  the  executive  department  is  established,  so 
as  to  give  it  at  once  energy  and  safety,  and  to  preserve  a  due  bal- 
ance in  the  administration  of  the  government,  is  a  problem  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  experience.  That  it  will  contribute  far 
more  than  a  shorter  period  towards  these  objects,  and  thus  have  a 
material  influence  upon  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  be  safely  affirmed.  ^  Between  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  period  of  office  there  will  be  a  considerable 
interval,  at  once  to  justify  some  independence  of  opinion  and 
action,  and  some  reasonable  belief  that  the  propriety  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  during  the  administration  may  be  seen  and  felt  by 
the  community  at  large.  The  executive  need  not  be  intimidated 
in  his  course  by  the  dread  of  an  immediate  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence, without  the  power  of  regaining  it  before  a  new  election; 
and  he  may,  with  some  confidence,  look  forward  to  that  esteem 
and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  public  services  usually 
obtain  when  they  are  faithfully  and  firmly  pursued  with  an  honest 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  If  he  should  be  re-elected,  he  will 
still  more  extensively  possess  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect 
a  wise  and  beneficent  system  of  policy,  foreign  as  well  as  domes- 
tic. And  if  ho  should  be  compelled  to  retire,  he  cannot  but  have 
the  consciousness  that  measures,  long  enough  pursued  to  be  found 
useful,  will  be  persevered  in ;  or,  if  abandoned,  the  contrast  will 
reflect  new  honor  upon  the  past  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  reinstate  him  in  office.  At  all  events,  the 
period  is  not  long  enough  to  justify  any  alarms  for  the  public 

teem  to  place  this  amongst  the  few  indnbitable  maxims  which  the  science  of  gorern- 
ment  admits  of.  A  crown  is  too  splendid  a  prize  to  be  conferred  upon  merit.  The 
jiassions  or  interests  of  the  electors  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  qualities  of  the 
competitors.  The  same  observation  holds  oonoeming  the  appointments  to  any  office 
which  is  attended  with  a  great  share  of  power  or  emolument.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
a  popular  choice  worth  the  dissensions,  tumults,  and  interruptions  of  regular  indus- 
try, with  which  it  is  inseparably  attended."  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7, 
p.  867.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  also  remarked,  tiut  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  European 
history,  that  on  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1778,  when  the  partitioning  powers 
thought  it  expedient  to  foster  and  confirm  all  the  defects  of  its  wretched  government, 
they  sagaciously  demanded  of  the  Polish  diet  that  the  crown  should  continue  elee* 
tive.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  256.  America  has  indulged  the  proud  hope  that 
she  shall  avoid  every  danger  of  this  sort,  and  escape  at  once  from  the  evils  of  an 
hereditary  and  of  an  elective  monarchy.  Who  that  loves  liberty  does  not  wish  boo- 
CMS  to  her  efforts  f 

1  The  Federalisty  No.  71. 
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safety.^  The  danger  is  not,  that  such  a  limited  executiye  will 
become  an  absolute  dictator,  but  that  he  may  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  combined  operations  of  popular  influence  and  legislative 
power.  It  may  he  reasonably  doubted,  from  the  limited  duration 
of  this  office,  whether,  in  point  of  independence  and  firmness, 
he  will  not  be  found  unequal  to  the  task  which  the  Constitution 
assigns  him;  and,  if  such  a  doubt  may  be  indulged,  that  alone 
will  be  decisive  against  any  just  jealousy  of  his  encroachments.' 
Even  in  England,  where  an  hereditary  monarch  with  vast  pre- 
rogatives and  patronage  exists,  it  has  been  found  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  their  immediate  sympathy  with  the  people  and 
their  possession  of  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation,  have  been 
able  effectually  to  check  all  his  usurpations  and  to  diminish  his 
influence.  Nay,  from  small  beginnings  they  have  risen  to  be  the 
great  power  in  the  state,  counterpoising  not  only  the  authority 
of  the  crown  but  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  nobility ;  and  gain- 
ing so  solid  an  accession  of  influence,  that  they  rather  lead  than 
follow  the  great  measures  of  the  administration.' 

§  1440.  In  comparing  the  duration  of  office  of  the  President 
with  that  of  the  Sbite  executives,  additional  reasons  will  present 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  former.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  the  executive  was  chosen  annually  in  some 
of  the  States ;  in  others,  biennially ;  and  in  others,  triennially* 
In  some  of  the  States  which  have  been  subsequently  admitted 
into  the  Union,  the  executive  is  chosen  annually;  in  others  bien- 
nially; in  others  triennially;  and  in  others  quadriennially.  So 
that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  exhibited  on  the  subject 
not  only  in  the  early  but  in  the  later  State  constitutions  in  the 
Union.  ^  Now  it  may  be  affirmed  that  if,  considering  the  nature 
of  executive  duties  in  the  State  governments,  a  period  of  office  of 
two  or  three  or  even  four  years  has  not  been  found  either  danger- 
ous or  inconvenient,  there  are  very  strong  reasons  why  the  dura- 
tion of  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  bo  at 
least  equal  to  the  longest  of  these  periods.  The  nature  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  President  both  at  home  and  abroad 
are  so  various  and  complicated,  as  not  only  to  require  great  tal- 

>  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  818  ;  Bawle  on  Conit  ch.  81,  pp.  287  to  290. 

•  The  Fedenlitt,  No.  71.  *  Ibid. 

*  4  EUiot'a  Debates,  App.  667 ;  Dr.  Leibei^s  Enoyclopndia  Americana,  Art  Om* 
MtUutimu;  The  Federalist,  No.  89. 
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entB  and  great  wisdom  to  perform  them  in  any  manner  suitable 
to  their  importance  and  difficulty,  but  also  long  experience  in 
office  to  acquire  what  may  be  deemed  the  habits  of  administration^ 
and  a  steadiness  as  well  as  comprehensiveness  of  view  of  all  the 
bearings  of  measures.  The  executive  duties  in  the  States  are 
few  and  confined  to  a  narrow  range.  Those  of  the  President 
embrace  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  arrangements  of  peace 
and  war,  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation,  of  finance,  of  naCval  and 
military  operations,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  through  al« 
most  infinite  ramifications  of  details  and  in  places  at  vast  dis- 
tanccs  from  each  other.  ^  He  is  compelled  constantly  to  take  into 
view  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Union ;  and  to  master  many  of  the 
local  interests  and  other  circumstances,  which  may  require  new 
adaptations  of  measures  to  meet  the  public  exigencies.  Consid- 
erable time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge for  the  proper  discharge  of  all  the  functions  of  his  office  can 
be  obtained ;  and  after  it  is  obtained,  time  must  be  allowed  to 
enable  him  to  act  upon  that  knowledge  so  as  to  give  vigor  and 
healthiness  to  the  operations  of  the  government  A  short  term 
of  office  would  scarcely  suffice,  either  for  suitable  knowledge  or 
suitable  action.  And  to  say  the  least,  four  years  employed  in 
the  executive  functions  of  the  Union  would  not  enable  any  man 
to  become  more  familiar  with  them,  than  half  that  period  with 
those  of  a  single  State.'  In  short,  the  same  general  considera* 
tions  which  require  and  justify  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of 
service  of  the  members  of  the  national  legislature  beyond  that  of 
the  members  of  the  State  legislatures,  apply  with  full  force  to 
the  executive  department.  There  have,  nevertheless,  at  different 
periods  of  the  government,  been  found  able  and  ingenious  minds^ 
who  have  contended  for  an  annual  electioii  of  the  President^  or 
some  shorter  period  than  four  years,' 

§  1441.  Hitherto  our  experience  hais  demonstrated,  that  the 
period  has  not  been  found  practically  so  long  as  to  create  danger 
to  the  people,  or  so  short  as  to  take  away  a  reasonable  independ- 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  73.  *  1  Kenrs  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  262. 

*  Hr.  Senator  Hillbonfe,  In  April,  1808,  propoeed  an  annual  election,  among  other 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  ;  and  defended  the  proposition  in  a  very  elaborate 
speech.  The  amendment,  howerer,  found  no  support  See  Hillhouse's  Speech,  12th 
April,  1808,  printed  at  Now  Haven,  by  0.  Steele  &  Co.  The  learned  editor  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  manifestly  thought  a  more  frequent  election  than  once  in  four 
years  desirable.    1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  828^  829. 
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ence  and  energy  from  the  executive.  Still,  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  sufficient  time  has  scarcely  yet  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce a  decisive  opinion  upon  the  subject;  since  the  executive 
has  generally  acted  with  a  majority  of  the  nation,  and  in  critical 
times  has  been  sustained  by  the  force  of  that  majority  in  strong 
measures,  and  in  times  of  more  tranquillity,  by  the  general  mod- 
eration of  the  policy  of  his  administration. 

§  1442.  Another  question,  connected  with  the  duration  of 
office  of  the  President,  was  much  agitated  in  the  convention,  and 
has  often  since  been  a  topic  of  serious  discussion ;  and  that  is, 
whether  he  should  be  re-eligible  to  office.  In  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  President  ought  to  be  ineligible  after  one  period 
of  office,  it  was  urged,  that  the  return  of  public  officers  into  the 
mass  of  the  common  people,  where  they  would  feel  the  tone  which 
they  had  given  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  was  the  best 
security  the  public  could  have  for  their  good  behavior.  Tt  would 
operate  as  a  check  upon  the  restlessness  of  ambition,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  independence  of  the  executive.  It  would 
prevent  him  from  a  cringing  subserviency  to  procure  a  re-elec- 
tion, or  to  a  resort  to  corrupt  intrigues  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  power.  ^  And  it  was  even  added  by  some,  whose  imaginations 
were  continually  haunted  by  terrors  of  all  sorts  from  the  exist- 
ence of  any  powers  in  the  national  government,  that  the  re-eligi« 
bility  of  the  executive  would  furnish  an  inducement  to  foreign 
governments  to  interfere  in  our  elections,  and  would  thus  inflict 
upon  us  all  the  evils  which  had  desolated  and  betrayed  Poland.' 

§  1443.  In  opposition  to  these  suggestions,  it  was  stated,  that 
one  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  in- 
ducements to  good  behavior.  There  are  few  men  who  would  not 
feel  much  less  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  when  they  were 
conscious  that  the  advantage  of  a  station  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected must  be  relinquished  at  a  determinate  period,  than  when 
they  were  permitted  to  entertain  a  hope  of  obtaining  by  their 
merit  a  continuance  of  it  A  desire  of  reward  is  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  of  human  conduct;  and  the  best  security  for 
the  fidelity  of  mankind  is  to  make  interest  coincide  with  duty. 
Even  the  love  of  fame  —  the  ruling  passion  of  the  noblest  minds 
— will  scarcely  prompt  a  man  to  undertake  extensive  and  ardu- 

1  See  8  Elliot's  Debates,  90 ;  Rawleon  Const  ch.  81,  p.  288 ;  The  Federalist,  No,  78. 
<  See  2  £Uiot*s  Debatei,  857  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  oh.  81,  p.  288. 
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0U8  enterprises,  requiring  considerable  time  to  mature  and  per- 
fect, if  they  may  be  taken  from  his  management  before  their 
accomplishment,  or  be  liable  to  failure  in  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cessor. The  most,  under  such  circumstances,  which  can  be  ex- 
pected of  the  generality  of  mankind,  is  the  negative  merit  of  not 
doing  harm  instead  of  the  positive  merit  of  doing  good.^  An- 
other ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  the  temptation  to  sordid 
views,  to  peculation,  to  the  corrupt  gratification  of  favorites, 
and  in  some  instances  to  usurpation.  A  selfish  or  avaricious 
executive  might,  under  such  circumstances,  be  disposed  to  make 
the  most  he  could  for  himself,  and  his  friends  and  partisans, 
during  his  brief  continuance  in  ofiice,  and  to  introduce  a  system 
of  official  patronage  and  emoluments,  at  war  with  the  public  in- 
terests, but  well  adapted  to  his  own.  If  he  were  vain  and  ambi- 
tious, as  well  as  avaricious  and  selfish,  the  transient  possession 
of  his  honors  would  depress  the  former  passions,  and  give  new 
impulses  to  the  latter.  He  would  dread  the  loss  of  gain  more 
than  the  loss  of  fame;  since  the  power  must  drop  from  his  hands 
too  soon  to  insure  any  substantial  addition  to  his  reputation.' 
On  the  other  hand,  his  very  ambition,  as  well  as  his  avarice, 
might  tempt  him  to  usurpation ;  since  the  chance  of  impeachment 
would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  thought;  and  the  present  power  of 
serving  friends  might  easily  surround  him  with  advocates  for 
every  stretch  of  authority  which  would  flatter  his  vanity,  or  ad- 
minister  to  their  necessities. 

§  1444.  Another  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  depriving 
the  community  of  the  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  by  an 
able  chief  magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  office.  Experience  is  the 
parent  of  wisdom.  And  it  would  seem  almost  absurd  to  say,  that 
it  ought  systematically  to  be  excluded  from  the  executive  office. 
It  would  be  equivalent  to  banishing  merit  from  the  public  coun- 
cils, because  it  had  been  tried.  What  could  be  more  strange 
than  to  declare,  at  the  moment  when  wisdom  was  acquired,  that 
the  possessor  of  it  should  no  longer  be  enabled  to  use  it  for  the 
very  purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired  ?  ^ 

§  1446.  Another  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be,  that  it 
might  banish  men  from  the  station,  in  certain  emergencies,  in 

1  The  Fedenliflt,  No.  73  ;  8  ElUot's  Deb.  99  i  Id.  858. 
•  The  Fedendist,  No.  73 ;  S  EUiofa  Debetet,  868. 
s  Tho  Fedenlist,  No.  73;  8  Klliot's Debates,  99,  lOa 
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which  their  services  might  be  eminently -useful)  and  indeed  al- 
most indispensable  for  the  safety  of  their  country.  There  is  no 
nation  which  has  not  at  some  period  or  other  in  its  history  felt 
an  absolute  necessity  of  the  services  of  particular  men  in  partic- 
ular stations ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  its  political  existence.  In  a  time  of  war,  or 
other  pressing  calamity,  the  very  confidence  of  a  nation  in  the 
tried  integrity  and  ability  of  a  single  man  may  of  itself  insure  a 
triumph.  Is  it  wise  to  substitute  in  such  cases  inexperience  for 
experience^  and  to  set  afloat  public  opinion,  and  change  the  settled 
course  of  administration  ?  ^  One  would  suppose,  that  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  possess  the  right  to  change  a  bad  magistrate,  without 
making  the  singular  merit  of  a  good  one  the  very  ground  of  ex<* 
eluding  him  from  office. 

§  1446.  Another  ground  against  the  exclusion  was  founded 
upon  our  own  experience  under  the  State  governments  of  the 
utility  and  safety  of  the  re-eligibility  of  the  executive.  In  some 
of  the  States  the  executive  is  re-eligible;  in  others  he  is  not 
But  no  person  has  been  able  to  point  out  any  circumstance  in 
the  administmtion  of  the  State  governments  unfavorable  to  a  re- 
election of  the  chief  magistrate,  where  the  right  has  constitution- 
ally existed.  If  there  had  been  any  practical  evil,  it  must  have 
been  seen  and  felt  And  the  common  practice  of  continuing  the 
executive  in  office  in  some  of  these  States,  and  of  displacing  in 
others,  demonstrates  that  the  people  are  not  sensible  of  any 
abuse,  and  use  their  power  with  a  firm  and  unembarrassed  free- 
dom at  the  elections. 

§  1447.  It  was  added,  that  the  advantages  proposed  by  the  ex-> 
elusion,  (1)  greater  independence  in  the  executive,  (2)  greater 
security  to  the  people,  were  not  well  founded.  The  former  could 
not  be  attained  in  any  moderate  degree,  unless  the  exclusion  was 
made  perpetual.  And,  if  it  were,  there  might  be  many  motives 
to  induce  the  executive  to  sacrifice  his  independence  to  friends, 
to  partisans,  to  selfish  objects,  and  to  private  gain,  to  the  fear 
of  enemies,  and  the  desire  to  stand  well  with  majorities.  As  to 
the  latter  supposed  advantage,  the  exclusion  would  operate  no 
check  upon  a  man  of  irregular  ambition,  or  corrupt  principles, 
and  against  such  men  alone  could  the  exclusion  be  important 
In  truth,  such  men  would  easily  find  means  to  cover  up  their 

1  The  FedenOist,  Ko.  72 ;  2  EUiot'fr  Debates,  99,  100. 
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QBurpationB  and  dishonefsiy  tinder  fair  pretensionB,  and  mean 
subsenriencj  to  popular  prejudices.  They  would  easily  delude 
the  people  into  a  belief  that  their  acts  were  constitutional,  be- 
cause they  were  in  harmony  with  the  public  wishes,  or  held  out 
some  specious  hut  false  projects  for  the  public  good. 

§  1448.  Most  of  this  reasoning  would  apply,  though  with  di* 
minished  force,  to  the  exclusion  for  a  limited  period,  or  until 
after  the  lapse  of  an  intermediate  election  to  the  office.  And  it 
would  have  equally  diminished  advantages,  with  respect  both  to 
personal  independence  and  public  security.  In  shorty  the  exclu<< 
sion,  whether  perpetual  or  temporary,  would  have  nearly  the  same 
effects;  and  these  effects  would  be  generally  pernicious,  rather 
than  salutary.^  Be-eligibiliiy  naturally  connects  itself  to  a  cer^ 
tain  extent  with  duration  of  office.  The  latter  is  necessary  to 
give  the  officer  himself  the  inclination  and  the  resolution  to  act 
his  part  well,  and  the  community  time  and  leisure  to  observe  the 
tendency  of  his  measures,  and  thence  to  form  an  experimental 
estimate  of  his  merits.  The  former  is  necessary  to  enable  thQ 
people,  when  they  see  reason  to  approve  of  his  conduct,  to  con* 
tinue  him  in  the  station,  in  order  to  prolong  the  utility  of  his 
virtues  and  talents,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  advan^ 
tage  of  permanence  in  a  wise  system  of  administration.' 

§  1449.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed^  that  where  the  duration  is 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  right  of  re-election  becomes 
less  important,  and  perhaps  less  safe  to  the  public  A  President 
chosen  for  ten  years  might  be  made  ineligible  with  far  less  impro- 
priety than  one  chosen  for  four  years.  And  a  President  chosen 
for  twenty  years  ought  not  to  be  again  eligible,  upon  the  plain 
ground,  that  by  such  a  term  of  office  his  responsibility  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  his  means  of  influence  and  patronage 
immensely  increased,  so  as  to  check  in  a  great  measure  the  just 
expression  of  public  opinion,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  Whether  an  intermediate  period^  say  of  eight 
years,  or  of  seven  years,  as  proposed  in  the  convention,  might  not 
be  beneficially  combined  with  subsequent  ineligibility,  is  a  point 
upon  which  great  statesmen  have  not  been  agreed;  and  must 
be  left  to  the  wisdoxa  of  future  legislators  to  weigh  and  decide.' 

1  The  FedeimUst,  Ho.  72 1  Bawle  on  the  Const  eh.  31,  pp«  ^88,  289, 

*  The  FedenOitt,  No.  78. 

*  Mr.  Jeffenon  appean  to  htTe  entertained  ,^  opinion  itionglyi  thati  the  chief 
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The  inconvenience  of  such  frequently  recurring  elections  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  by  generating  factions,  combining  intrigues, 
and  agitating  the  public  mind,  seems  not  hitherto  to  have  at- 
tracted as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  One  of  two  evils  may 
possibly  occur  from  this  source ;  either  a  constant  state  of  ex- 
citement, which  will  prevent  the  fair  operation  of  the  measures 
of  an  administration,  or  a  growing  indifference  to  the  election, 
both  on  the  part  of  candidates  and  the  people,  which  will  sur- 
render it  practically  into  the  hands  of  the  selfish,  the  office  seek- 
ers, and  the  unprincipled  devotees  of  power.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  tiiat  the  election  of  a  su- 
preme executive  magistrate  for  a  whole  nation  affects  so  many 
interests,  addresses  itself  so  strongly  to  popular  passions,  and 
holds  out  such  powerful  temptations  to  ambition,  that  it  neces- 
sarily becomes  a  strong  trial  to  public  virtue,  and  even  hazardous 
to  the  public  tranquillity.  ^ 

§  1450.  The  remaining  part  of  the  clause  respects  the  Vice- 
President  If  such  an  officer  was  to  be  created,  it  is  plain  that 
the  duration  of  his  office  should  be  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
President  Indeed,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  tlie  scheme  of 
the  government  necessarily  embraced  it ;  for  when  it  was  decided 
that  two  persons  were  to  be  voted  for,  as  President,  it  was  de- 
cided that  ho  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors, after  the  person  chosen  as  President,   should  be  Yice- 

magUtrate  oaght  to  be  ineligible  after  one  term  of  office.  ''Reason  and  experience 
toll  Q8,*'  says  he,  "  that  the  chief  magistrate  will  always  be  re-elected,  if  he  may  be 
re-elected.  He  is  then  an  officer  for  life.  This  once  obeenred,  it  becomes  of  so  much 
consequence  to  certain  nations  to  hare  a  friend  or  a  foe  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  that 
they  will  interfere  with  money  and  with  arms,  &o.  The  election  of  a  President  of 
America  some  years  hence  will  be  much  more  interesting  to  oertoln  nations  of  Europe^ 
than  ever  the  election  of  a  king  of  Poland  was."  Letter  to  Mr.  Madison  in  1787,  2 
Jeffer.  Corresp.  274,  276.  He  added  in  the  same  letter :  "  The  power  of  removing 
every  fourth  year  by  the  vote  of  the  people  in  a  power  which  they  will  n^t  exercise  ; 
and  if  they  wore  dbposed  to  exercise  it,  they  would  not  bo  penuittod."  Soo  also  2 
Jefferson's  Correspondence,  201,  489,  440,  448.  How  little  has  this  reasoning  accorded 
with  the  fact  1  In  the  memoir  written  by  him  towards  the  dose  of  his  life  he  says  : 
"  My  wish  was,  that  the  President  should  be  elected  for  seven  years,  and  be  Ineligible 
afterwards.  This  term  I  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
legislature,  to  carry  through  and  estobliBh  any  system  of  Improvement  he  should  pro- 
pose for  the  general  good.  But  the  practice  adopted,  I  think,  is  better,  allowing  his 
continuance  for  eight  years,  with  a  liability  to  be  dropped  at  half  way  of  the  term, 
making  that  a  period  of  probation."  1  Jefferson's  Conesp.  64,  05.  See  also  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Oomm.  App.  828,  829. 

^  1  Kent's  Conmi.  Lect.  18,  p.  267. 
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President  The  principal  question,  theref  ore,  was,  whether  such 
an  officer  ought  to  be  created.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
the  original  scheme  of  the  government  did  not  provide  for  such 
an  officer.  By  that  scheme,  the  President  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  national  legislature.^  When,  afterwards,  an  election  by  elec- 
tors chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people,  was  proposed 
by  a  select  committee,  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President  constituted 
a  part  of  the  proposition ;  and  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  vote 
of  ten  States  against  one.' 

§  1451.  The  appointment  of  a  Vice-President  was  objected  to, 
as  unnecessary  and  dangerous.  As  president  of  the  Senate,  he 
would  be  entrusted  with  a  power  to  control  the  proceedings  of 
that  body;  and  as  he  must  come  from  some  one  of  the  States, 
that  State  would  have  a  double  vote  in  the  body.  Besides,  it 
was  said,  that  if  the  President  should  die,  or  be  removed,  the 
Vice-President  might,  by  his  influence,  prevent  the  election  of 
a  President  But,  at  all  events,  he  was  a  superfluous  officer, 
having  few  duties  to  perform,  and  those  might  properly  devolve 
upon  some  other  established  officer  of  the  government' 

§  1452.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  appointment  were,  in 
part,  founded  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  objections.  It  was 
seen  that  a  presiding  officer  must  bo  chosen  for  the  Senate,  whero 
all  the  States  were  equally  represented,  and  where  an  extreme 
jealousy  might  naturally  be  presumed  to  exist  of  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  of  any  one  State.  If  a  member  of  the  Senate  were 
appointed,  either  the  State  would  be  deprived  of  one  vote,  or 
would  enjoy  a  double  vote  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  or  there 
would  be  a  tie,  and  no  decision.  Each  of  these  alternatives  was 
equally  undesirable,  and  might  lay  the  foundation  of  great  prac- 
tical inconveniences.  An  officer,  therefore,  chosen  by  the  whole 
Union,  would  be  a  more  suitable  person  to  preside,  and  give  a 
casting  vote,  since  he  would  be  more  free  than  any  member  of 
the  Senate  from  local  attachments  and  local  interests ;  and  being 
the  representative  of  the  Union,  would  naturally  be  induced  to 
consult  the  interests  of  all  the  States.^  Having  only  a  casting 
vote,  his  influence  could  only  operate  exactly  when  most  bene- 

^  Journal  of  ConTention,  68,  9%  186,  224. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  828,  824,  888,  887. 

s  See  S  Elliot's  Debates,  869,  861 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  68. 

«  8  EUiot's  Debates,  87,  88,  51,  52 ;  The  Fedeialist,  No.  6a 
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ficial ;  that  is,  to  procure  a  decision.  A  still  more  important 
consideration  is  the  necessity  of  providing  some  suitable  person 
to  perform  the  executive  functions,  when  the  President  is  unable 
to  perform  them,  or  is  removed  from  office.  Every  reason  which 
recommends  the  mode  of  election  of  the  President  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  with  a  view  either  to  dignity,  independence,  or 
personal  qualifications  for  office,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
appointment  of  his  substitute,  ^e  is  to  perform  the  same  duties, 
and  to  possess  the  same  rights ;  and  it  seems,  if  not  indispensa- 
ble, at  least  peculiarly  proper,  that  the  choice  of  the  person  who 
should  succeed  to  the  executive  functions,  should  belong  to  the 
people  at  large,  rather  than  to  a  select  body  chosen  for  another 
purpose.  If,  as  was  suggested,  the  president  of  the  Senate, 
chosen  by  that  body,  might  have  been  designated  as  the  constitu- 
tional substitute,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  either 
possess  so  high  qualifications,  or  enjoy  so  much  public  confi- 
dence, or  feel  so  much  responsibility  for  his  conduct,  as  a  Yice- 
Presidont  selected  directly  by  and  from  the  people,  llio  president 
of  the  Senate  would  generally  be  selected  from  other  motives,  and 
with  reference  to  other  qualifications,  than  what  ordinarily  be- 
longed to  the  executive  department  His  political  opinions  might 
be  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  a  majority  of  the  nation ; 
and  while  he  might  possess  a  just  influence  in  the  Senate  as  a 
presiding  officer,  he  might  be  deemed  wholly  unfit  for  the  various 
duties  of  the  chief  executive  magistrate.  In  addition  to  these 
considerations,  there  was  no  novelty  in  the  appointment  of  such 
an  officer  for  similar  purposes  in  some  of  the  State  governments ;  ^ 
and  it  therefore  came  recommended  by  experience,  as  a  safe  and 
useful  arrangement,  to  guard  the  people  against  the  inconven- 
iences of  an  interregnum  in  the  government,  or  a  devolution  of 
power  upon  an  officer  who  was  not  their  choice,  and  might  not 
i)OSseBS  their  confidence. 

§  1458.  The  next  clause  embraces  the  mode  of  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President;  and  although  it  has  been  repealed, 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
yet  it  still  deserves  consideration  as  a  part  of  the  original  scheme, 
and  more  especially  as  very  grave  doubts  have  been  entertained 
whether  the  substitute  is  not  inferior  in  wisdom  and  convenience. 

§  1454.   The  clause  is  as  follows:  ^^Each  State  shall  appoint, 
1  The  Fedenli^  Ko.  63. 
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in  such  manner  as  the^  legislature  thereof  may.  direct^  arnnmhet* 
of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  o£  senators,  and  represen- 
tatives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled^  in  the  Oongress*.     But 
no  senator^  or  representative,,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust 
or.  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed. an  electon, 

^^The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  votes 
by  ballot  for  two  persons;,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be.  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall 
make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  trans- 
mit, sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,, 
directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate*  The  president  of  the  I 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence^  of*  the  Senate  and  House  o£  Bepre*  / 
sentatives,  open  all  the  certificates^  and  the  votes,  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be>the  President^  if  such  number  be  a.  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed ;  and. if  there,  be  mora  than  one.  who. 
have  such  majority,  and  have  aa equal  number  of  votes,. then  the 
House  of  Representatives,  shall  immediately  chooso  by  ballot  one. 
of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then,, 
from  the  five  highest  on<the  list,  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
manner  choose  the  President  But,  in  choosing  the  President,, 
the  votes  shall  be. taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each^  « 
State  having  one  vote;  a.quorum  for  this  purpose,  shall  consist. 
o£  a  member  or  members  from  two^thirds  of  the  States,  and  a. 
majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  -  In 
every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Viccr 
President  But  if  there,  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the 
Vice-President" 

§  1455.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  originally,  in  the 
convention,  the  choice  of  the  President,  was,  by  a.  vote  of  eight 
States  against  two,  gi  venj  to  the  national  legislature.  ^  This  mode 
of  appointment,  however,,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory; for  a  short  time  afterwards,  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the 
subject,  it  was  voted,  by  six  States  against  three,  one  being  di- 
vided, that  the  President  should  be  chosen  by  electors  appointed 
for  that  purpose;  and,  by  eight  States  against  two^  that  the  elec* 

1  Journal  of  ConTentloii,,68,  98.  186,  224,  225  ;.Id.  286,  287. 
VOL  II. —20 
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tors  should  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States.^  Upon  a 
subsequent  discussion,  by  the  vote  of  seven  States  against  four, 
the  choice  was  restored  to  the  national  legislature.^  Towards 
the  close  of  the  convention  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  com^ 
mittee,  who  reported  a  scheme  in  many  respects  as  it  now  stands. 
The  clause  as  to  the  mode  of  choice  by  electors  was  carried  by 
the  vote  of  nine  States  against  two ;  that  respecting  the  time 
and  place  and  manner  of  voting  of  the  electors,  by  ten  States 
against  one ;  that  respecting  the  choice  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  case  no  choice  was  made  by  ^e  people,  by  ten  States 
against  one.^ 

§  1456.  One  motive  which  induced  a  change  of  the  choice  of 
the  President  from  the  national  legislature  unquestionably  was, 
to  have  the  sense  of  the  people  operate  in  the  choice  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  so  important  a  trust  was  confided.  This  would  be 
accomplished  much  more  perfectly,  by  committing  the  right  of 
choice  to  persons  selected  for  that  sole  purpose  at  the  particular 
conjuncture,  instead  of  persons  selected  for  the  general  purposes 
of  legislation.^  Another  motive  was  to  escape  from  those  in- 
trigucs  and  cabals  which  would  be  promoted  in  the  legislative 
body  by  artful  and  designing  men,  long  before  the  period  of  the 
choice,  with  a  view  to  accomplish  their  own  selfisji  purposes.^ 
The  very  circumstance  that  the  body  entrusted  with  the  power 
was  chosen  long  before  the  presidential  election,  and  for  other 
general  functions,  would  facilitate  every  plan  to  corrupt  or  man- 
age them.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  an  ambitious  candidate, 
by  holding  out  the  rewards  of  office,  or  other  sources  of  patron- 
age and  honor,  silently  but  irresistibly  to  influence  a  majority  of 
votes;  and  thus,  by  his  own  bold  and  unprincipled  conduct^to 
secure  a  choice,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  highest,  and  purest,  and 
most  enlightened  men  in  the  country.  Besides,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  the  possession  of  the  elective  power  would  mingle 
itself  with  all  the  ordinary  measures  of  legislation.  Compro- 
mises and  bargains  would  be  made,  and  laws  passed  to  gratify 
particular  members,  or  conciliate  particular  interests ;  and  thus 

1  Joamil  of  Conrention,  100, 191.  <  Id.  200.    See  Id.  280,  287. 

*  Joarnal  of  ConTention,  824,  883,  884,  885,  886,  887.  The  committee  of  the  con- 
▼ention  reported  in  fAVor  of  a  choice  by  the  Senate,  in  case  there  waa  none  by  the  people. 
Joarnal  of  Conrention,  826. 

«  The  FedenOiat,  No.  68.  •  2  WUson's  Uw  Lect  187. 
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a  disastrouB  influence  would  be  shed  over  the  whole  policy  of  the 
government.  The  President  would,  in  fact,  become  the  mere 
tool  of  the  dominant  party  in  Congress;  and  would,  before  he 
occupied  the  seat,  be  bound  down  to  an  entire  subserviency  to 
their  views.  ^  No  measure  would  be  adopted  which  was  not,  in 
some  degree,  connected  with  the  presidential  election;  and  no 
presidential  election  made  but  what  would  depend  upon  artificial 
combinations  and  a  degrading  favoritism.'  There  would  be 
ample  room  for  the  same  course  of  intrigues  which  has  made 
memorable  the  choice  of  a  king  in  the  Polish  diet,  of  a  chief 
in  the  Venetian  senate,  and  of  a  pope  in  the  sacred  college  of  the 
Vatican. 

§  1467.  Assuming  that  the  choice  ought  not  to  be  confided  to 
the  national  legislature,  there  remained  various  other  modes  by 
which  it  might  be  efiPected,  — by  the  people  directly ;  by  the  State 
legislatures ;  or  by  electors  chosen  by  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
latter  mode  was  deemed  most  advisable;  and  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  was  supported  was  to  the  following  effect :  The  inmiediate 
election  should  be  made  by  men  the  most  capable  of  analyzing  the 
qualities  adapted  to  the  station,  and  acting  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  deliberation,  and  to  a  judicious  combination  of  all 
the  inducements  which  ought  to  govern  their  choice.  A  small 
number  of  persons,  selected  by  their  fellow-citizens  from  the  gen- 
eral mass  for  this  special  object,  would  be  most  likely  to  possess 
the  information  and  discernment  and  independence  essential  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duty.^  It  is  also  highly  important  to 
afford  as  little  opportunity  as  possible  to  tumult  and  disorder. 
These  evils  are  not  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate  directly  by  the  people,  considering  the  strong  excite* 
ments  and  interests  which  such  an  occasion  may  naturally  be 
presumed  to  produce.  The  choice  of  a  number  of  persons  to 
form  an  intermediate  body  of  electors,  would  be  far  less  apt  to 
convulse  the  community  with  any  extraordinary  or  violent  move- 
ments, than  the  choice  of  one  who  was  himself  the  final  object  of 
the  public  wishes.  And  as  the  electors  chosen  in  esLch  State  are 
to  assemble  and  vote  in  the  State  in  which  they  are  chosen,  this 
detached  and  divided  situation  would  expose  them  much  less  to 

1  Rawle  on  the  Constihitioii,  ch,  B,  p.  68. 
<  See  1  Kent's  Cbmm.  Lect  18,  pp.  281,  282. 
•  The  Federalist,  Ko.  88. 
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heats  and  fermentay  which  might  be  conmunicated  from  them  to. 
the  people,  than  if  they  were  all.  convened  at  one  time  in  one 
place,  ^  Th0  same  circumstanQes  would  nc^turally  lessen  the  dan- 
gers of  cabal,  intrigue,  and  corruption,  especially  if  Congress 
i|hould,  as  they  undoubtedly  would,  prescribe  the  same  day  for 
tiie  choice  of  the  electors,  and.  for  giving  their  votes  throughout 
t^e  United  States.  The.  scheme,  indeed,  persents  every  reasona- 
ble guard  agaipst  ihe^e.  f^ta}  evils,  to  republican  governments. 
Thp  appointment  of  the  Presjident  is  not  made  to  depend  upon 
any  pre-existing  body  of  men,  who  might  be  tampered  with  be- 
forehand to  prostitute  tl^eir  votes;  but  is  delegated  to  persons, 
chosen  by  the  immediate  act  of  the  people,  for  that  sole  and  tem- 
porary purpose.  All  those  persons,  who,  from  their  situation, 
might  be  suspepted  of  too  great  a  devotion  to  the  President  in, 
office,  such  as  senators,  and  representatives,  and  other  persons 
holding  offices  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  are  ex*, 
eluded  from  eligibility  to  the  trust.  Tlius,  without  corrupting 
the  body  of  the  people,  the  iinmediate  agents  in  the  election  may 
be  fairly  presumed  to  enter  upon  their  duty  free  from  any  sinister 
bias*  Their  transitory  existence  and  dispersed  situation  would 
present  formidable  obstacles  to  any  corrupt  combinations ;  and 
time,  as  well  as.  means,  ^ould  bQ  wanting  to  accomplish,  by 
bribery  or  intrigue,  of  i^^y  considerable  number,  a  betrayal  of 
their  duty*^  The  President,  too,  who  should  be  thus  appointed, 
would  be  far  more  independent  than  if  chosen  by  a  legislative, 
body,  to  whom  he  might,  be  expected  to  make  correspondent  sac- 
rifices, tp  gratify  their  wishes  or  reward  their  services.*  And 
on  the  other  hand,  being  chosen  by  the  voipe  of  the  people,  his, 
gratitude  would  take  the  natural  direction,  and  sedulously  guard 
their  rights.^ 

1  The  Federalist,  Na  08 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  pp.  261,  262. 

<.  The  Fed^n^ist,  Np.  68 ;  1.  Tuok,  DUck,  Goniin.  App.  826,  827  ;  2  "Vf  ilson's  Law 
Lect  187, 189, 189^ 

■Iba 

*  In  addition  to  these  gronnds,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  still  greater  and  more 
insuperable  difficnlty  against  a  choioe  diraotly  by  the. people,  as  a  single  community, 
^fas,  that  such  a  measure  would  be  an,  entire  consolidation  of  the  government  of  t^e 
Qopntry,  and  an  annihilation  of  the  State  sovereignties,  so  for  as  concerned  the  organ- 
iation  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Union.  This  was  not  to  be  pennitted  or 
endured  ;  and  it  would,  besides^  ha^ve  destroyed  the  balance  of  the  Union,  and  reduced 
the  weight  of  the  BlayehQlding  States  tq  a  degrpe  whi^h  they  would  have  deemed 
altogether  inadmissible.    1  Kent's  Coomi,  Lect  18,  p.  261.    It  is  not  perceived,  how 
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§  1458.  The  other  parts  of  the  schcitiie  kr^  no  less  entitled  to 
commendation.  The  number  of  electors  is  equal  to  thie  number 
of  senators  and  representatives  6i  each  State ;  thus  giving  to  each 
State  as  virtual  a  representation  ih  the  electoral  colleges  as  thtft 
which  it  enjoys  in  Congress.  The  votes,  when  given,  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  seat  of  th^  national  government,  and  thet'e 
opened  and  counted  in  the  pi^sence  of  both  housies.  The  "pei-Soh 
having  a  majority  of  the  Whole  number  of  votes  is  to  be  Pr^i- 
dent  But  if  no  one  of  'the  Candidates  has  such  a  majority,  then 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  populat  branch  of  the  goveHi- 
mcnt)  is  to  elect  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  person 
whom  they  may  deem  best  qualified  for  the  ofiice,  each  State 
having  one  vote  in  the  ch6ic6.  The  pehion  who  has  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  afteJr  th6  choice  of  Pi^sident,  is  to  be 
Vice-President  But,  if  two  or  more  shall  have  equal  votes,  the 
Senate  are  to  choose  the  Vice-JPjhesideht  Thus,  the  ultimieite 
functions  are  to  be  shared  alternately  by  the  Senate  and  Bepr^sieiiy 
tativcs  in  the  organization  of  the  ejcecutive  department^ 

§  1459.  ^'This  process  oi  election,"  add6  the  Federalist,  witli 
a  somewhat  elevated  tone  of  satisfaction,  ^  affords  a  moi^l  cer- 
tainty that  the  office  of  President  will  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of 
a  man  who  is  not  in  an  eminent  degree  endowed  with  the  re- 
quisite qualifications.     Talents  for  low  intrigue,  and  th6  little 

tith«r  of  theM  resolts  oonld  ha?e  taken  place,  unless  upon  some  plan  (which  was  never 
proposed)  which  should  disregatd  altogether  the  existence  of  the  States,  and  take  iiWay 
all  representation  of  the  Slave  population,  th^  choicb  might  hare  h^h  directly  by  the 
people  without  any  such  course.  And  in  point  of  fac^  such  an  objection  as  thkt  sng- 
^ted  by  Mr.  Chanoellor  Kent,  to  a  choice  by  the  people,  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  authors  of  the  Federalist.  If  the  choice  had  been  directly  by  the  people, 
each  State  haWng  as  many  rotes  for  President  as  it  would  be  entitled  to  electors,  the 
result  would  have  beeh  exactly  as  it  now  is.  If  each  State  had  been  entitled  t6  otie 
Vote  only,  then  the  State  sovereignties  would  hkve  been  completely  represented  by  the 
people  of  each  State  upon  an  equality.  If  the  clioioe  had  been  by  the  people  in  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  ratio  of  representation,  then  the  President  would  have  been 
chosen  by  a  minority  of  the  people  in  a  minority  of  the  representative  districts.  The^ 
Would  be  no  more  a  consolidation  thaii  there  now  is  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  neither  view  could  there  be  auy  injurious  inequality  bearing  on  the  Southern 
States. 

*  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  summed  up  the  geners]  argumento  in  favor  of  an  election 
by  electors  with  great  felicity.  I  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  pp.  261,  262.  And  the  sub- 
ject of  the  organisation  of  the  executive  department  is  also  explained,  with  much  clear- 
ness and  force,  by  the  learned  editor  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  by  Mr.  Rawle 
in  his  valuable  labors.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  825  to  828 ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  6, 
pp.  51  to  55 ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lectures,  186  to  189. 
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arts  of  popularity,  may  alone  suffice  to  elevate  a  man  to  the  first 
honors  of  a  single  State.  But  it  will  require  other  talents,  and  a 
different  kind  of  merit,  to  establish  him  in  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  Union,  or  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  it  as 
will  be  necessary  to  make  him  a  successful  candidate  for  the  dis- 
tinguished office  of  president  of  the  United  States.  It  will  not 
be  too  strong  to  say,  that  there  will  be  a  constant  probability  of 
seeing  the  station  filled  by  characters  pre-eminent  for  ability  and 
virtue.  And  this  will  be  thought  no  inconsiderable  recommen- 
.datidn  of  the  Oonstitution  by  those  who  are  able  to  estimate  the 
share  which  the  executive  in  every  government  must  necessarily 
have  in  its  good  or  ill  administration."  ^ 

§  1460.  The  mode  of  election  of  the  President  thus  provided 
for  has  not  wholly  escaped  censure,  though  the  objections  have 
been  less,  numerous  than  those  brought  against  many  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  touching  that  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment^ 

§  1461.  One  objection  was,  that  he  is  not  chosen  directly  by 
the  people,  so  as  to  secure  a  proper  dependence  upon  them.  And 
in  support  of  this  objection  it  has  been  urged,  that  he  will  in 
fact  owe  l^is  appointment  to  the  State  governments ;  for  it  will 
become  the  policy  of  the  States,  which  cannot  directly  elect  a 
President,  to  prevent  his  election  by  the  people,  and  thus  to  throw 
the  choice  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it  will  be 
decided  by  the  votes  of  States.^  Again,,  it  was  urged,  that  this 
very  mode  of  choice  by  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
most  unjust  and  unequal. .  Why,  it  has  been  said,  should  Dela- 
ware, with  her  single  representative,  possess  the  same  vote  with 
Virginia,  with  ten  times  that  number  ?  ^  Besides,  this  mode  of 
choice  by  the  House  of  Representatives  will  give  rise  to  the  worst 
intrigues ;  and  if  ever  the  arts  of  corruption  shall  prevail  in  the 
choice  of  a  President,  they  will  prevail  by  first  throwing  the 
choice  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then  assailing  the 
virtue  and  independence  of  members  holding  the  State  vote  by 
all  those  motives  of  honor  and  reward  which  can  so  easily  be  ap- 
plied by  a  bold  and  ambitious  candidate.'^ 

1  The  Fedendist^  No.  08. 

>  See  The  FederalUt,  No.  68  ;  2  SlUot*t  Debates,  800  to  808. 

•  2  Elliot's  DeUtes,  860,  861. 

«  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  827.  *  Id.  827,  828. 
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§  1462.  The  answer  to  these  objections  has  been  already  in  a 
great  measure  anticipated  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  it  was 
added,  that  the  devolution  of  the  choice  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  inevitable,  if  there  should  be  no  choice  bj  the 
people ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  it  was  a  more  appropri- 
ate body  for  this  purpose  than  the  Senate,  seeing  that  the  latter 
were  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures,  and  the  former  by  the  peo- 
ple. Besides,  the  connection  of  the  Senate  with  the  executive 
department  might  naturally  produce  a  strong  influence  in  favor 
of  the  existing  executive,  in  opposition  to  any  rival  candidate.^ 
The  mode  of  voting  by  States,  if  the  choice  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  but  a  just  compensation  to  the  smaller 
States  for  their  loss  in  the  primary  election.  .  When  the  people 
vote  for  the  President,  it  is  manifest  that  the  large  States  enjoy 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  small  States ;  and  thus  their  inter- 
ests may  be  neglected  or  sacrificed*  To  compensate  them  for 
this  in  the  eventual  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
correspondent  advantage  is  given  to  the  small  States.  It  was 
in  fact  a  compromise.'  There  is  no  injustice  in  this;  and  if  the 
people  do  not  elect  a  President,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
electing  one  in  this  mode  than  there  would  be  by  a  mere  repre- 
sentative vote  according  to  numbers ;  as  the  same  divisions  would 
probably  exist  in  the  popular  branch  as  in  their  respective 
States.3 

§  1468.  It  has  been  observed  with  much  point,  that  in  no  re- 
S{)ect  have  the  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  expectations  of  the  public  when  it  was 
adopted,  been  so  completely  frustrated  as  in  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  independence  of  the 
electors  in  the  electoral  colleges.^  It  is  notorious  that  the  elec- 
tors arc  now  chosen  wholly  with  reference  to  particular  candidates, 
and  are  silently  pledged  to  vote  for  them.  Nay,  upon  some  oc- 
casions the  electors  publicly  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  a  par- 
ticular person ;  and  thus,  in  effect,  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
system,  so  elaborately  constructed,  is  subverted.^  The  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  are  selected  and  announced  in  each 
State  long  before  the  election;  and  an  ardent  canvass  is  main- 
tained in  the  newspapers,  in  party  meetings,  and  in  the  State 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  827,  828.  •  2  Elliot's  Delxitet,  864. 

•  Bawle  on  the  Coiistihition«  ch.  5,  p.  64.  «  Id.  pp.  57,  68.  «  lUd. 
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legislatureSi  ix>  secure  votes  for  the  favorite  caudidate,  and  to 
defeat  his  opponents.  Nay,  the  State  legislatures  often  become 
the  nominating  body,  acting  in  their  official  capacities,  and  rec- 
ommending by  solemn  resolves  their  own  candidate  to  the  other 
States.^  So  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  electors  after  th^ir  choice 
l)ut  to  register  votes  which  are  already  pledged ;  and  an  exercise 
of  an  independent  judgment  would  be  treated  as  a  political  usur- 
pation, dishonorable  to  the  individual,  and  a  fraud  upon  his 
constituents. 

§  1464.  The  principal  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in  the 
mode  of  election  is  tiie  constant  tendency,  from  the  number 
of  candidates,  to  bring  the  choice  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. This  has  already  occurred  twice  in  the  progress  of  the 
government;  and  in  the  future  there  is  every  probability  of  a  far 
more  frequent  occurrence.  This  was  early  foreseen ;  and,  even 
in  one  of  the  State  conventions,  a  most  distinguished  statesman^ 
and  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Oonstitution,  admitted  that  it  would 
probably  be  found  impracticable  to  elect  a  President  by  the  im- 
mediate suffrages  of  tiie  people ;  and  tliat  in  so  large  a  country 
many  persons  would  probably  be  voted  for,  and  that  the  lowest  of 
the  five  highest  on  the  list  might  not  have  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  votes.  ^  It  cannot  escape  the  discernment  of  any  at- 
tentive observer,  that  if  the  House  of  Representatives  is  often  to 
choose  a  Presidenti  the  choice  will,  or  at  least  may,  beinfluenced 
by  many  motives,  independent  of  his  merits  and  qualifications. 
There  is  danger  that  intrigue  and  cabal  may  mix  in  the  rivalries 
and  strife.^  And  the  discords,  if  not  the  corruptions,  generated 
by  the  occasion,  will  probably  long  outlive  the  immediate  choice, 
and  scatter  their  pestilential  influences  over  all  the  gi*eat  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  One  fearful  crisis  was  passed  in  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  over  his  competitor,  Mr.  Burr,  in  1801,  which 
threatened  a  dissolution  of  the  government,^  and  put  the  issue 
upon  the  tried  patriotism  of  one  or  two  individuals,  who  yielded 

1  Rawle  on  the  Gonstitutioii,  cL  5,  ppu  67,  68.  A  practice  which  hu  been  censured 
by  some  peieons,  as  ttill  more  alarming,  is  the  nomination  of  the  President  by  mem- 
ben  of  Congress  at  political  meetings  at  Washington ;  thus,  in  the  mild  form  of  recom- 
mendation, introdncing  their  yotes  into  the  electioo  with  aU  their  official  influence. 
Rawle  on  Const  ch.  6,  p*  68. 

>  Mr.  Madison,  2  Elliot's  Debates,  864. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  827  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  281. 

4  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  262. 
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from  a  sense  of  duty  their  preference  of  the  candidate  generally 
supported  by  their  friends.^ 

§  1465.  Struck  with  these  difficulties,  it  has  been  a  favorite 
opinion  of  many  distinguished  statesmen,  especially  of  late  yeai^ 
that  the  choice  ought  to  be  directly  by  the  people,  in  representa- 
tive districts ;  a  measure  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  would  at 
once  facilitate  a  choice  by  the  people  in  the  first  instance,  and 
interpose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  general  corruption  or  in- 
trigue in  the  election.  Hitherto  this  plan  has  not  possessed 
extensive  public  favor.  Its  merits  are  proper  for  discussion  else- 
where, and  do  not  belong  to  these  commentaries. 

§  1466.  The  issue  of  the  contest  of  1801  gave  rise  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  several  respects  materially  changing 
the  mode  of  election  of  President.  In  the  first  place,  it  provides 
that  the  ballots  of  the  electors  shall  be  separately  given  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  instead  of  one  ballot  for  two  persons  aiB 
President;  that  the  Vic^-Presideht  (like  the  President)  shall  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed'; 
that  the  number  of  candidates,  out  of  whom  the  selection  of 
President  is  to  be  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be 
three,  instead  of  five ;  that  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Y ice-Presi^ 
dent  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list;  and  that,  if  no 
choice  is  made  of  President  before  the  fourth  of  March  following, 
the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President 

§  1467.   The  amendment  was  proposed  in  October,  1808,  tmd 

^  Allusion  b  here  Mpecially  made  to  the  late  Mr.  Bayud«  who  held  the  vote  '6t 
BeUware,  and  who,  hy  hia  final  rote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  decided  the  election. 
It  was  remarked  at  the  time,  that  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1801,  the  rotet 
of  two  or  three  States  were  held  hj  persons  who  soon  afterwards  received  office  from 
him.  The  circumstance  is  spoken  of  in  podtire  terms  hy  Mr.  Bayard,  In  his  cele- 
hrated  Speech  on  the  Judiciary,  in  1802.  Dehates  on  the  Judiciary,  printed  hy 
Whitney  &  Co.,  Albany,  1802,  pp.  418,  419.  Mr.  Bayard  did  not  make  it  matter  of 
accusation  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  founded  in  corrupt  bargaining.  For  has  any 
such  charge  been  subsequently  made.  The  fact  is  here  stated  merely  to  show  how 
peculiarly  delicate  the  exercise  of  such  functions  necessarily  is ;  and  how  diflScult 
it  may  be,  even  for  the  moat  exalted  and  pure  sxecutire,  to  escape  suspicion  or 
reproach,  when  ho  Ib  not  chosen  directly  by  the  people.  Similar  suggestions  will 
scarcely  ever  fail  of  being  made,  whenerer  a  distinguished  representative  obtains  office 
after  an  election  of  President,  to  which  he  has  contributed.  The  learned  editor  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  has  spoken  with  exceeding  seal  of  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  intrigues  and  cabala  of  an  election  by  the  House  of  Bepresentativeai  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  827. 
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was  ratified  before  September,  1804,^  and  is  in  the  following 
terms:  — 

^^  Tlie  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  yote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each;  which  lists  they. shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate ;  the 
president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then,  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  im- 
mediately, by  ballot,  the  President  But,  in  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  con- 
sist of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And 
if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President 
shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  con- 
stitutional disability  of  the  President 

"The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  as  Vice- 
President,  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no 
person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on 
the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  tha  whole  number  sliall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  choice. 

"  But  no  person,   constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of 

1  Journal  of  Conyentioii,  Supp.  484,  488. 
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President^  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Yice-President  of  the 
United  States," 

§  1468.  This  amendment  has  alternately  been  the  subject  of 
praise  and  blame,  and  experience  alone  can  decide  whether  the 
changes  proposed  by  it  are,  in  all  respects,  for  the  better  or  the 
worse.  ^  In  some  respects  it  is  a  substantial  improvement  In 
the  first  place,  under  the  original  mode  the  Senate  was  restrained 
from  acting  until  the  House  of  Representatives  had  made  their 
selection,  which,  if  parties  ran  high,  might  be  considerably  de- 
layed. By  the  amendment  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  a  choice 
of  the  Vice-President  immediately,  on  ascertaining  the  returns  of 
the  votes.  ^  In  the  next  place,  under  the  original  mode,  if  no 
choice  should  be  made  of  a  President  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives until  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  preceding  offi- 
cer, there  would  be  no  person  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
office,  and  an  interregnum  would  ensue,  and  a  total  suspension  of 
the  powers  of  government^  By  the  amendment  the  new  Vice- 
President  would  in  such  a  case  act  as  President  By  the  origi- 
nal mode  the  Senate  are  to  elect  the  Vice-President  by  ballot; 
by  the  amendment  the  mode  of  choice  is  left  open,  so  that  it 
may  be  viva  voce.  Whether  this  be  an  improvement  or  not  may 
be  doubted. 

1 1469.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  has  certainly 
greatly  diminished  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office  of 
Vice-President  Though  the  duties  remain  the  same,  he  is  no 
longer  a  competitor  for  the  presidency,  and  selected,  as  possess- 
ing equal  merit,  talents,  and  qualifications,  with  the  other  can- 
didate. As  every  State  was  originally  compelled  to  vote  for  two 
candidates  (one  of  whom  did  liot  belong  to  the  State)  for  the 
same  office,  a  choice  was  fairly  given  to  all  other  States  to  select 
between  them ;  thus  excluding  tiie  absolute  predominance  of  any 
local  interest  or  local  partiality. 

§  1470.  In  the  original  plan,  as  well  as  in  the  amendment,  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  discussion  or  decision  of  any  questions 


1  1  Kent's  Coinm.  Lect  18,  p.  262  ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  5,  pp.  54,  55. 

*  Rawlo  on  Const  ch.  5,  p.  54  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leot  18,  p.  260. 

"  Mr.  Rawle  is  of  opinion  that  the  old  Vice-President  would,  nnder  the  old  mode, 
act  as  President  in  case  of  a  non-election  of  President  I  cannot  find  in  the  Constitu- 
tion any  authority  for  such  a  position.  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  5,  p.  54.  See,  also,  Act 
of  Congress^  1st  March,  1792,  ch.  8. 
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^which  may  arise  as  to  the  regalarity  and  'authenticity  of  the  re- 
turns of  the  electoral  yptes,  or  the  right  of  the  persons  who  gave 
the  votes,  or  the  manner  or  circumstances  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  counted.  It  seems  to  have  1>een  taken  for  granted,  that  no 
question  could  ever  arise  on  the  subject;  and  that  nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  to  open  the  certificates  which  were  produced, 
in  the  presence  of  both  houses,  and  to  couiit  the  names  and  num- 
bers, as  returned  Yet  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived,  that  very 
delicate  and  interesting  inquiries  may  occur,  fit  to  be  debated 
and  decided  by  some  deliberative  body.  ^  (a)  In  fact,  a  question 
did  occur  upon  the  counting  of  the  votes  for  the  presidency  in 
1821,  Upon  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Monroe,  whether  the  votes  of 
the  Stete  of  Missouri  could  be  counted ;  but  as  the  count  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  choice,  and  the  declaration  was  made 
of  his  re-election,  the  Senate  immediately  withdrew;  and  thia 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  course  of  proceeding  in  a  case  of  real 
controversy,  was  left  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation. 

§  1471.  Another  defect  in  the  Constitution  is,  tliat  no  provi- 
sion was  originally,  or  is  now  made,  for  a  case  where  tliei*c  is  an 
equality  of  votes  by  the  electors  for  more  persons  tlian  the  con- 
stitutional number  from  which  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
to  make  the  election.  The  language  of  the  original  text  is,  that 
the  House  shall  elect  ^^  from  the  five  highest  on  the  lisf  Sup- 
pose there  were  six  Candidates,  three  of  whom  had  an  equal 
number;  who  are  to  be  preferred  ?  The  amendment  is,  that  the 
House  shall  elect  ^from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers, 
not  exceeding  three."  Suppose  there  should  be  four  candidates, 
two  of  whom  should  have  an  equality  of  votes;  who  are  to  be 
preferred  ?  Such  a  case  is  quite  within  the  range  of  probability ; 
and  may  hereafter  occasion  very  serious  dissensions.  One  ob- 
ject in  lessening  the  number  of  the  persons  to  bo  balloted  for 
from  five  to  three,  doubtless  was,  to  take  away  the  chance  ol  any 
person  having.very  few  votes  from  being  chosen  President  against 
the  general  sense  of  the  nation. '(&)    Yet  it  is  obvious  now  that 

A  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leot  18,  pp.  368,  269.        *  2  Elliot's  Debates,  862,  868. 

(a)  The  proceedings  in  Congress  in  {b)  And  yet  a  candidate  receiving  a 

1869  and  1878,  in  counting  the  rotes^  rery  few  electoral  Totes  may  poesibly  be 

may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  to  the  choice  of  a  larger  number  of  electors 

show  the    difficulties   and  the  dangers  than  the  successful  candidate.     In  1860, 

inTolved.  1,291,671  voters  expressed  a  preference  for 
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a  person  having  but  a  yery.  small  number  of  electoral  votes  might, 
under  the  present  plan,  be  chosen  President,  if  the  other  votes 
were  divided  between  two  eminent  rival  candidates ;  the  friends 
of  each  of  whom  might  prefer  anj.other  to  such  rival  candidate. 
Naj,  their  very  hostility  to  each  other  might  combine  them  in 
a  common  struggle  to  throw  the  final  choice  upon  the  third  can* 
didate,  whom  they  might  hope  to  control  or  fear  to  disoblige. 
§  1472.   It  is  observable,  that  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
is,  that  ^  each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legis^ 
laturo  thereof  may  direct,"  the  number  of  electors,  to  which  thOi 
State  is  entitled.     Under  this  authority  the,  appointment  of  elec- 
tors  has  been  variously  provided  for  by  the  State  legislatures. 
In  some  States,  the  legislature  have  directly  chosen  the  electors: 
by  themselves;  in  others,  they  have  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
by  a  general  ticket  throughout  the  whole  State ;  and  in  others  by 
the  people  in  electoral  districts,  fixed  by  the  legislature,  a.c^r* 
tain  number  of  electors  being  apportioned  to  each  district.^    Nor 
question  has  ever  arisen  as  to  the,  constitutionality  of.  either 
mode,  except  that  of  a  direct  choice  by  the  legislature.     But 
this,  though  often  doubted  by  able  and  ingenious  minds,'  has; 
been  firmly  established  in  practice  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the. 
Constitution;  and  does  not  now  seem  to  admit  of  controversy,, 
even  if  a  suitable  tribunal  existed  to  adjudicate  upon  i&^    At 
present,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  the  electors  are  chosen  either  by. 
the  people  by  a  general  ticket  or  by  the  State  legislature.     The., 
choice  in  districts  has  been  gradually  abandoned,  and  is  now* 
persevered  in  but  by  two  States.^  (a)    The  inequality  of  this  mode, 
of  choice,  unless  it  should  become,  general  throughout  the  Union, 
is  so  obvious  that  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should 
not  long  since  have,  been  wholly  abandoned.     In  case  of:  any 
party  divisions  in  a  State,  it  may  neutralize  its  whole  vote, . 
while  all  the  other  States  give  an  unbroken  electoral  vote.     On 
this  account,  and  for  the  sake  of  unifdrmity,  it  has  been  thought 

1  1  Tack.  BlMk.  Comm.  App.  8^.  *  See  8  Elliot*t  DeUtee,  100, 101. 

•  See  2  Wilaon'a  Law  Lect,  187..  «  8e9.Rtwle.on  CJoott,  ch.  6,  p^  5ff.. 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  nerertheleaa  reoelTed  12,  whooQ  popolar  rote  was  only  about  half; 

electoral  votes  only,  while  Mr.  Br^en-  as  great,  reoelTed  more  >  than  three  ttmesi 

ridge,  being  the  choice  of  about  two-thirds  as  many  electoral  rotes, 
as  many  voters,  receired  exactly  six  times,         (a)^  Now  by  none, 
as  many  electoral,  votes.    And  Ifr,  Bell,, 
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desirable  bj  manj  statesmen  to  have  the  Constitution  amended 
SO  as  to  provide  for  a  uniform  mode  of  choice  by  the  people. 

§  1478.  The  remaining  part  of  the  clause  which  precludes  any 
senator,  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  from  being  an  elector,  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  requires  little  comment  The  object  is, 
to  prevent  persons  holding  public  stations  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States  from  any  direct  influence  in  the  choice  of  a 
President  In  respect  to  persons  holding  office,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  their  partialities  would  all  be  in  favor  of  the  re- 
election of  the  actual  incumbent;  and  they  might  have  strong 
inducements  to  exert  their  official  influence  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, (a)  In  respect  to  senators  and  representatives,  there  is  this 
additional  reason  for  excluding  them,  that  they  would  be  already 
committed  by  their  vote  in  the  electoral  college;  and  thus,  if 
there  should  be  no  election  by  the  people,  they  could  hot  bring  to 
the  final  vote  either  the  impartiality  or  the  independence  which 
the  theory  of  the  Oonstitution  contemplates. 

§  1474.  The  next  clause  is,  ^^The  Congress  may  determine  the 
time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States." 

§  1475.  The  propriety  of  this  power  would  seem  to  be  almost 
self-evident  Every  reason  of  public  policy  and  convenience 
seems  in  favor  of  a  fixed  time  of  giving  the  electoral  votes,  and 
that  it  should  be  the  same  throughout  the  Union.  Such  a  meas- 
ure is  calculated  to  repress  political  intrigues  and  speculations, 
by  rendering  a  combination  among  the  electoral  colleges,  as  to 
their. votes,  if  not  utterly  impracticable,  at  least  very  difficult; 
and  thus  secures  the  people  against  those  ready  expedients  which 
corruption  never  fails  to  employ  to  accomplish  its  designs.^   The 

1  8  ElUot't  Debates,  100, 101. 

(a)  All  these  precautions  assnme  that  dent,  Mr.  Greeley,  died  after  the  popular 

the  elector  is  to  be  entirely  at  liberty  to  election,  and  before  the  electoral  colleges 

act  according  to  the  dictates  of  hie  own  had    convened.       Under    such    dream- 

judgment  when    the   period  arrives  for  stances,  the  electors  chosen  to  vote  for 

casting  his  vote ;  but  whatever  may  be  him  were  left  at  liberty  to  vote  as  they 

the  theory,  the  fact  is  otherwise.     See  pleased ;  and  as  they  did  not  constitnte 

anii,  1 1468.  a  minority,  so  as  to  make  united  action 

A  dilemma  was  presented,  however,  in  important  they  acattered  their  votes  ac« 

1872.    One  of  the  candidates  for  Preai-  cording  to  personal  preferBnoes, 
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arts  of  ambition  are  thus  in  some  degree  checked,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  electors  against  external  influence  in  some  degree 
secured.  This  power,  however,  did  not  escape  objection  in  the 
general  or  the  State  conyentions,  though  the  objection  was  not 
extensively  insisted  on.^ 

§  1476.  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  by  this  clause, 
Congress  in  1792  passed  an  act^  declaring  that  the  electors  shall 
be  appointed  in  each  State  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the 
first  Wednesday  in  December,  in  every  fourth  year  succeeding 
the  lost  election  of  President^  according  to  the  apportionment 
of  representatives  and  senators  then  existing,  (a)  The  electors 
chosen  are  required  to  meet  and  g^Ve  their  votes  on  the  said  first 
Wednesday  of  December,  at  such  place  in  each  State  as  shall  be 
directed  by  the  legislature  thereof.  They  are  then  to  make  and 
sign  three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  by  them  given,  and  to  seal 
up  the  same,  certifying  on  each  that  a  list  of  the  votes  of  such 
State  for  President  and  Vice  President  is  contained  therein ;  and 
shall  appoint  a  person  to  take  charge  of  and  deliver  one  of  the 
same  certificates  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  then  next  ensu- 
ing ;  another  of  the  Certificates  is  to  be  forwarded  forthwith  by 
the  post-ofiice  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  third  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  judge  of  the  district 
in  which  the  electors  assembled.^  Other  auxiliary  provisions 
are  made  by  the  same  act  for  the  due  transmission  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  electoral  votes,  and  authenticating  the  appointment 
of  the  electors.  The  President's  term  of  office  is  also  declared  to 
commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  succeeding  the  day 
on  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  given.* 

§  1477.  The  next  clause  respects  the  qualifications  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  ^  No  person,  except  a  natural 
born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
President  Neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office, 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States.'' 

>  Journal  of  ConyentioD,  825,  881,  888,  885  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  100, 101. 
•  Act  of  Ist  March,  1702,  cb.  8.  *  Ibid. 

(a)  Now  tbey  are  to  be  chosen  on  the  Taesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
Tember.     Act  of  Jan.  28,  1845. 
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§  1478.  Considering  the  nature  of  thQ  duties,  the  extent  of  the 
information,  and  the  solid  wisdom  and  experience  required  in 
the  executive  department^  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  some  qualification  of  age.  That  which  has  been  se- 
lected is  the  middle  age  of  life,  by  which  period  the  character 
and  talents  of  individuals  are  generally  known  and  fully  devel- 
oped; and  opportunities  have  usually  been  afforded  for  public 
service,  and  for  experience  in  th^  public  councils.  The  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  if  they  have  not  then  attained  to  their  highest 
maturity^  are  in  full  vigor,  and  hastening  towards  their  ripest 
state.  The  judgment,,  acting  upon  large  materials,  has,  by  that 
time,  attained  a  solid  cast;  and  the  principles  which  form  the 
character,  and  the  integrity  which  gives  lustre  to  the  virtues  of 
life,  must  then,  if  ever,  have  acquired  public  confidence  and 
approbation.^ 
§  1479.  It  is  indispensable,  too,  that  the  President  should  be 
^a;  natural  bom  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  citizen  at  tlie 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  fourteen  years  before  his 
election.  This  permission  of  a  natural  citizen  to  become  Presi- 
dent is  an  exception  from  the  great  fundamental  policy  of  all 
governments,,  to  exclude  foreign  influence  from  their  executive 
councils  and  duties.  It  was  doubtless  introduced  (for  it  has  now 
become  by  lapse  of  time  merely  nominal,  and  will  soon  become 
wholly  extinct)  out  of  respect  to  those  distinguished  revolution- 
ary patriots  who  were  bom  in  a  foreign  land,  and  yet  had  enti- 
tled, themselves  to  high  honors  in  their  adopted  country.*  A 
positive  exclusion  of  them  from  the  office  would  have  been  unjust 
to  their  merits  and  painful  to  their  sensibilities.  But  the  general 
propriety  of  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  in  common  cases,  will 
scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  sound  statesman.  It  cuts  off  all 
chances  for  ambitious  foreigners,  who  might  otherwise  be  in- 
triguing for  the  office;  and  interposes  a  barrier  against  those 
cprr,upt  interferences  of  foreign  governments  in  executive  elec- 
tions, which  have  inflicted  the  most  serious  evils  upon  the  elec- 
tive, monarchies  of  Europe.  Germany,  Poland,  and  even  the 
pontificate  of  Rome,  are  sad  but  instmctive  examples  of  the  en- 
during mischiefs  arising  from  this  source.^    A  residence  of  four- 

1  See  1  Kent's  Coinm.  Lect.  18,  p.  278. 
*  Journ.  of  Convention,  267,  825,  861. 
s  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  266  ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  828. 
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teen  years  in  the  United  States  is  also  made  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  every  candidate;  so  that  the  people  may  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  know  his  character  and  merits,  and  that  he  may 
have  mingled  in  the  duties,  and  felt  the  interests,  and  understood 
the  principles,  and  nourished  the  attachments,  belonging  to  every 
citizen  in  a  republican  government^  By  "residence,"  in  the 
Constitution,  is  to  be  understood,  not  an  absolute  inhabitancy 
within  the  United  States  during  the  whole  period,  but  such  an 
inhabitancy  as  includes  a  permanent  domicil  in  the  United  States. 
No  one  has  supposed  that  a  temporary  absence  abroad  on  public 
business,  and  especially  on  an  embassy  to  a  foreign  nation,  would 
interrupt  the  residence  of  a  citizen,  so  as  to  disqualify  him  for 
office.'  If  the  word  were  to  be  construed  with  such  strictness, 
then  a  mere  journey  through  any  foreign  adjacent  territory,  for 
health  or  for  pleasure,  or  a  commorancy  there  for  a  single  day 
would  amount  to  a  disqualification.  Under  such  a  construction, 
a  military  or  civil  officer,  who  should  have  been  in  Canada  dur- 
ing the  late  war  on  public  business,  would  have  lost  his  eligibil- 
ity. The  true  sense  of  residence  in  the  Constitution  is  fixed 
domicil,  or  being  out  of  the  United  States,  and  settled  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  general  inhabitancy,  animo  manendi^  and  not 
for  a  mere  temporary  and  fugitive  purpose,  in  transittu 

§  1480.  The  next  clause  is,  "  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve 
on  the  Vice-President  And  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President^  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
act  as  President;  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected."  (a) 

§  1481.  The  original  scheme  of  the  Constitution  did  not  em- 
brace, as  has  been  already  stated,  the  appointment  of  any  Vice- 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  265  ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Oomm.  App.  823. 
*  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  81,  p.  i287.  . 

(a)  Four  cases  haye  now  occuned  of  speaker  of  the  Honse  the  acting  President 

Vice-Presidents  succeeding  to  the  presi-  Had  President  Johnson  been  conyicted 

dency  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent ;  when  tried  on  impeachment,  Mr.  Wade, 

but  in  no  instance  has  a  second  racancy  then  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate^ 

occurred  within  the  term,  thereby  making  would  haye  succeeded  him. 
the  President  i^ro  fem.  of  the  Senate  or  the 
▼OL.  ti. — 21 
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President;  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  disability 
of  the  President,  the  president  of  the  Senate  was  to  perforin  the 
duties  of  his  office.^  The  appointment  of  a  Vice-President  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  ten  States  to  one.'  Congress,  in  pui-suance 
of  the  power  here  given,  have  provided  that  in  case  of  the  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  president  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore^  and  in  case 
there  shall  be  no  president,  then  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  time  being  shall  act  as  President,  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected.^  (a) 

§  1482.  No  provision  seems  to  be  made,  or  at  least  directly 
made,  for  the  case  of  the  non-election  of  any  President  and  Vice- 
President  at  the  period  proscribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  case 
of  a  vacancy  by  removal,  death,  or  resignation,  is  expressly  pro- 
vided for;  but  none  of  a  vacancy  by  the  expiration  of  the  official 
term  of  office.  A  learned  commentator  has  thought  that  such 
a  case  is  not  likely  to  happen  until  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  weary  of  the  Constitution  and  government,  and  shall 
adopt  this  method  of  putting  a  period  to  both ;  a  mode  of  disso- 
lution which  seems,  from  its  peaceable  character,  to  recommend 
itself  to  his  mind  as  fit  for  such  a  crisis.^  But  no  absolute  dis- 
solution of  the  government  would  constitutionally  take  place  by 

1  Journal  of  Conyention,  pp.  225,  226. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  824,  838,  887. 

*  Act  of  1st  March,  1792,  ch.  8,  §  9.  If  the  office  should  derolye  on  the  speaker, 
after'  tlie  Congress  for  which  the  last  speaker  was  chosen  had  expired,  and  before  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress,  it  might  be  a  question,  who  is  to  serve ;  and  whether  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  then  extinct,  could  be  deemed  the  person 
intended.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  pp.  260,  261.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  exi< 
gency  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  it  has 
become  usual  for  the  Vice-President,  a  few  days  before  the  termination  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  to  retire  from  the  chair  of  the  Senate,  to  enable  that  body  to  elect  a 
lhx»idcnt  fro  Umpor^  to  bo  ready  to  act  in  any  case  of  emergency.  Rawle  on  Const, 
ch.  5,  p.  57. 

«  1  Tuck.  Dbck.  Comm.  App.  820. 

(a)  The  whole  subject  of  the  sncces-  Cabinet  following  in  a  fixed  order  the  Vice- 

sion,  in  order,  has  recently  been  adjusted  President  so  as  to  continue  the  office  in  the 

by  legislation,  in  which  both  of  the  pres-  ))arty  which  succeeded  in  the  last  election, 

ent  great  parties  of  the  country  practically  Act  of  July  19, 1886.    After  the  members 

united.    The  Secretary  of  State  by  this  of  the  Cabinet  come,  it  seems,  the  presi- 

legislation  is  next  in  order  after  the  Vice-  dent  pro  Urn,  of  the  Senate  (who,  before^ 

President,  and  then  the  Secretary  of  the  would  have  followed  the  Vice-President), 

Treasury ;  other  members  of  the  President's  then  the  speaker  of  the  House. 
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such  a  non-election.  The  only  effect  would  be,  a  suspension  of 
the  powers  of  the  executive  part  of  the  government^  and  incident- 
ally of  the  legislative  powers,  until  a  new  election  to  the  presi- 
dency should  take  place  at  the  next  constitutional  period;  an 
evil  of  very  great  magnitude,  but  not  equal  to  a  positive  extin- 
guishment of  the  Constitution.  But  the  event  of  a  non-election 
may  arise,  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
dissolve  the  government  Suppose  there  should  be  three  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  and  two  for  the  vfcc-prcsidency,  each  of 
whom  should  receive,  as^  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  number  of 
votes ;  which  party,  under  such  circumstances,  is  bound  to  yield 
up  its  own  preference  ?  May  not  each  feel  equally  and  consci- 
entiously the  duty  to  support  to  the  end  of  the  contest  its  own 
favorite  candidate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ?  Take  an- 
other cose.  Suppose  two  persons  should  receive  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  for  the  presidency,  and  both  die  before  the  time  of 
taking  ofHce,  or  even  before  the  votes  are  ascertained  by  Con- 
gress. There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition  that  such 
an  event  may  occur.  It  is  not  nearly  as  improbable  as  the  oc- 
currence of  the  death  of  three  persons,  who  had  held  the  office  of 
President,  on  the  anniversary  of  our  independence,  and  two  of 
these  in  the  same  year.  In  each  of  these  cases  there  would  be  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President  by  mere 
effiux  of  time ;  and  it  may  admit  of  doubt,  whether  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  reaches  them.  If  the  Vice-President  should 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President,  ho  will  continue  in  it  until  the 
regular  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  President  was 
chosen ;  for  there  is  no  provision  for  the  choice  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent, except  at  the  regular  period,  when  there  is  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  office;  and  none  for  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President, 
except  when  a  President  also  is  to  be  chosen.^ 

§  1483.  Congress,  however,  have  undertaken  to  provide  for 
every  case  of  a  vacancy  both  of  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President;  and  have  declared  that,  in  such  an  event,  there  shall 
immediately  be  a  new  election  made,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  act^  How  far  such  an  exercise  of  power  is  constitutional 
has  never  yet  been  solemnly  presented  for  decision.  The  point 
was  hinted  at  in  some  of  the  debates,  when  the  Constitution  was 

1  See  Rawle  on  Constitation,  ch.  5  p.  66. 
«  Act  of  l8t  March,  1702,  ch.  8,  §  11. 
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adopted ;  and  it  was  then  thought  to  be  susceptible  of  some  doubt  ^ 
Every  sincere  friend  of  the  Constitution  will  naturally  feel  de- 
sirous of  upholding  the  power,  as  far  as  he  constitutionally  may.^ 
But  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  provide  for  the  case  by  some 
suitable  amendment,  which  should  clear  away  every  doubt,  and 
thus  prevent  a  crisis  dangerous  to  our  future  peace,  if  not  to  the 
existence  of  the  government 

§  1484.  What  shall  be  the  proper  proof  of  the  resignation  of 
the  President  or  Vice-President,  or  of  their  refusal  to  accept  the 
office,  is  left  open  by  the  Constitution.  But  Congress,  with 
great  wisdom  and  forecast,  have  provided  that  it  shall  be  by 
some  instmmcnt  in  writing,  declaring  the  same,  subscribed  by 
the  party,  and  delivered  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  ^ 

§  1486.  The  next  clause  is,  "The  President  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected ;  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States  or  any  of 
them." 

§  1486.  It  is  obvious  that,  without  due  attention  to  the  proper 
support  of  the  President^  the  separation  of  the  executive  from 
the  legislative  department  would  bo  merely  nominal  and  nuga- 
tory. Tlie  legislature,  with  a  discretionary  power  over  his  sal- 
ary and  emolument,  would  soon  render  him  obsequious  to  their 
will.  A  control  over  a  man's  living  is  in  most  cases  a  control 
over  his  actions.  To  act  upon  any  other  view  of  the  subject 
would  be  to  disregard  the  voice  of  experience,  and  the  operation 
of  the  invariable  principles  which  regulate  human  conduct 
There  are,  indeed,  men  who  could  neither  be  distressed  nor 
won  into  a  sacrifice  of  their  duty.  But  this  stem  virtue  is  the 
growth  of  few  soils;  and  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  general  lesson 
of  human  life  is,  that  men  obey  their  interests,  — that  they  may 
be  driven  by  poverty  into  base  compliances,  or  tempted  by 
largesses  to  a  desertion  of  duty.^    Nor  have  there  been  wanting 

>  2  EUiof  8  Debates,  869,  860. 

*  In  the  reyised  draft  of  the  Conttitatioii,  the  elanae  stood  :  "  And  such  officer  shaU 
act  accordin^y ,  untQ  the  disslrility  be  remoyed,  or  ihe  period  far  ehoonng  another  Presi- 
dent arrive  ;  "  and  the  latter  words  were  then  altered,  so  as  to  read,  "  uniil  a  Fresideni 
AaU  be  eleeUd."    Journ.  of  Convention,  861,  882. 

*  Act  of  Ist  March,  1792,  ch.  8,  §  11. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  78 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  268. 
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examples  in  our  own  country  of  the  intimidation  or  seduction  of 
the  executive  by  the  terrors  or  allurements  of  the  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements of  the  legislative  body.^  The  wisdom  of  this  clause 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  commended.  The  legislature,  on  the 
appointment  of  a  President,  is  once  for  all  to  declare  what  shall 
be  the  compensation  for  his  services  during  the  time  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected.  This  done,  they  will  have  no  power 
to  alter  it,  either  by  increase  or  diminution,  till  a  new  period  of 
service  by  a  new  election  commences.  They  can  neither  weaken 
his  fortitude  by  operating  upon  his  necessities,  nor  corrupt  his 
integrity  by  appealing  to  his  avarice.  Neither  the  Union,  nor 
any  of  its  members,  will  be  at  liberty  to  give,  nor  will  he  be  at 
liberty  to  receive,  any  other  emolument  Ho  can,  of  course,  have 
no  pecuniary  inducement  to  renounce  or  desert  the  independence 
intended  for  him  by  the  Constitution.'  The  salary  of  the  first 
President  was  fixed  by  Congress  at  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  and  of  the  Vice-President  at  five  thou- 
sand dollars.^  And,  to  prevent  any  difficulty  as  to  future 
Presidents,  Congress,  by  a  permanent  act,  a  few  years  afterwards 
established  the  same  compensation  for  all  future  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents.^  (a)  So  that,  unless  some  great  changes  should 
intervene,  the  independence  of  the  executive  is  permanently  se- 
cured by  an  adequate  maintenance ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  dimin- 
ished, unless  somo  future  executive  shall  basely  betray  his  duty 
to  his  successor. 

§  1487.  The  next  clause  is,  "  Before  he  enters  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation : 
I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

§  1488.  There  is  little  need  of  commentary  upon  this  clause. 
No  man  can  well  doubt  the  propriety  of  placing  a  President  of 
the  United  States  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  preserve, 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  78 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  208 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  828,  824. 

>  The  Federalist,  No.  78. 

s  Act  of  24th  September,  1780,  ch.  19. 

«  Act  of  18th  of  Febraary,  1708,  ch.  0. 

(a)  The  saUries  from  the  time  of  President  Qrant  haye  been  $60,000  and  $10,0001 
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protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  suitable  pledge  of 
his  fidelity  and  responsibility  to  his  country;  and  ci*oates  uiion 
his  conscience  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  by  an  appeal,  at  once  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  man,  to  the  most  sacrod  and  solemn  sanc- 
tions which  can  operate  upon  the  human  mind.^ 

1  See  Journal  of  Coavention,  225,  206,  861,  388. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

EXECUTIVE  —  POWERS  AND  DUTIES, 

§  1489.  Hayino  thus  considered  the  manner  in  which  the 
executive  department  is  organized,  the  next  inquiry  is  as  to  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  entrusted.  These,  and  the  correspond- 
ing duties,  are  enumerated  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1490.  The  first  clause  of  the  second  section  is,  '^  The  Presi- 
dent shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  tlie  several  States,  when 
called  into  tlie  actual  service  of  the  United  States.^  He  may  re- 
quire the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
tiie  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices.  And  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment" 

§  1491.  The  command  and  application  of  the  public  force,  to 
execute  the  laws,  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  resist  foreign  inva- 
sion, are  powers  so  obviously  of  an  executive  nature,  and  require 
the  exercise  of  qualities  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  depart- 
ment, that  a  well-organized  government  can  scarcely  exist  when 
they  are  taken  away  from  it^  Of  all  the  cases  and  concerns  of 
government,  the  direction  of  war  most  peculiarly  demands  those 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single 
hand.  *  (a)  Unity  of  plan,  promptitude,  activity,  and  decision, 
are  indispensable  to  success;  and  these  can  scarcely  exist,  except 
when  a  single  magistrate  is  entrusted  exclusively  with  the  power. 

^  See  Journal  of  Conyention,  226,  205,  862,  888. 

•  1  Kent's  Comnu  Lect.  18,  p.  264  ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  108. 

s  The  FederaUst,  No.  74 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  108. 

(a)  Ab  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  Kayy  are  to  be  considered  as  emanating 

and  nayy,  the  President  may  establish  from  him.    United  States  o.  Eliason,  16 

roles  and  regulations  for  their  goyem-  Pet  291  ;  United  States  v.  Freeman,  8 

ment ;  and  the  rules  and  orders  made  and  How.  556. 
issaed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the 
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Even  the  coupling  of  the  authority  of  an  executive  council  with 
him,  in  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  enfeebles  the  system,  di- 
vides the  responsibility,  and  not  unfrequently  defeats  every  en- 
ergetic measure.  Timidity,  indecision,  obstinacy,  and  pride  of 
opinion,  must  mingle  in  all  such  councils,  and  infuse  a  torpor 
and  sluggishness,  destructive  of  all  military  operations.  Indeed, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  enforce  the  propriety  of 
giving  this  power  to  the  executive  department  (whatever  may  be 
its  actual  organization),  since  it  is  in  exact  coincidence  with  the 
provisions  of  our  State  constitutions ;  and  thercfoi*c  seems  to  be 
universally  deemed  safe,  if  not  vital  to  tlie  system. 

§  1492.  Yet  the  clause  did  not  wholly  escape  animadversion 
in  the  State  conventions.  The  propriety  of  admitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  commander-in-chief,  so  far  as  to  give  orders,  and  have 
a  general  superintendency,  was  admitted..  But  it  was  urged, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  him  command  in  person,  with- 
out any  restraint,  as  he  might  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  Tlie  con- 
sent of  both  houses  of  Congress  ought,  therefore,  to  be  required, 
before  he  should  take  the  actual  command.^  The  answer  then 
given  was,  that  though  the  President  might,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity that  he  should,  take  the  command  in  person ;  and  there  was 
no  probability  that  he  would  do  so,  except  in  extraoi*dinary 
emergencies,  and  when  ho  was  possessed  of  superior  military 
talents.^  But  if  his  assuming  the  actual  command  depended 
upon  the  assent  of  Congress,  what  was  to  be  done  when  an  in- 
vasion or  insurrection  took  place  during  the  recess  of  Congress  ? 
Besides,  the  very  power  of  restraint  might  be  so  employed  as  to 
cripple  the  executive  department,  when  filled  by  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary military  genius.  The  power  of  the  President,  too, 
might  well  be  deemed  safe;  since  he  could  not,  of  himself,  de- 
clare war,  raise  armies,  or  call  forth  the  militia,  or  appropriate 
money  for  the  purpose;  for  these  powers  all  belonged  to  Con- 
gress.' In  Great  Britain,  the  king  is  not  only  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  and  militia,  but  he  can  declare  war; 
and,  in  time  of  war,  can  raise  armies  and  navies,  and  call  forth 
the  militia  of  his  own  mere  will.^  So  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  the  sole  supreme  government  and  com- 

1  2  Elliot's  Debfttea,  866.    Sm  also  8  ElUot'a  Deb.  108. 

•  2  Elliot's  Debates,  866.  *  8  Elliot's  Debates,  108. 

«  8  EUiot's  DeUtes,  108 ;  1  Block.  Comm.  262,  408  to  421. 
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mand  of  the  militia  within  all  his  majesty's  realms  and  domin- 
ions, and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places 
of  strength,  ever  was  and  is  the  undoubted  right  of  his  majesty ; 
and  both  houses  or  either  house  of  Parliament  cannot  nor  ought 
to  pretend  to  the  same.^  The  only  power  of  check  by  Parliament 
is  the  refusal  of  supplies;  and  this  is  found  to  be  abundantly 
sufficient  to  protect  the  nation  against  any  war  against  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  or  any  serious  abuse  of  the  power  in  modem  times.' 
§  1493.  The  next  provision  is  as  to  the  power  of  the  President 
to  require  the  opinions  in  writing  of  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments.  It  has  been  remarked^  that  this  is  a  mere  redun- 
dancy, and  the  right  would  result  from  the  very  natui*e  of  the 
office.*  Still  it  is  not  without  use,  as  it  imposes  a  more  strict 
responsibility,  and  recognizes  a  public  duty  of  high  importance 
and  value  in  critical  times.  It  has,  in  the  progress  of  the  gov- 
ernment, been  repeatedly  acted  upon ;  but  by  no  President  with 
more  wisdom  and  propriety  than  by  President  Washington.^  (a) 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  262,  268. 

*  Daring  the  wmr  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  it  was  questioned  whether  the  Presi- 
dent could  delegate  his  right  to  command  the  militia,  hy  aathorizing  another  officer  to 
command  them,  when  they  were  called  into  the  public  sendee.  8  Mass.  Reports,  648, 
560.  If  he  cannot,  this  extraordinary  result  would  follow,  that  if  different  detach- 
ments of  militia  were  called  out,  he  could  not,  except  in  person,  command  any  of  them ; 
and  if  they  were  to  act  together,  no  officer  could  he  appointed  to  command  them  in 
his  abeeuce.  In  the  Pennsylyania  insurrection,  in  1704,  President  Washington  called 
out  the  militia  of  the  adjacent  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  as  well 
as  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  all  the  troops  so  called  out  acted  under  the  orden  of  the  goy- 
emor  of  Virginia,  on  whom  the  President  conferred  the  chief  command  during  his  ab- 
sence. Rawle  on  the  Const  ch.  20,  p.  198.  It  was  a  practical  affirmation  of  the 
authority,  and  was  not  contested.  See  also  6  Marshall's  life  of  Washington,  eh.  8, 
pp.  680,  684,  688,  680. 

"  The  Federalist,  Na  74.    See  Journal  of  Conyention,  225,  826,  842. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  has  informed  us  that,  in  Washington's  administration,  for  measures 
of  importance  or  difficulty  a  consultation  was  held  with  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
either  assembled,  or  by  taking  their  opinions  separately,  in  conversation  or  in  writing. 
In  his  own  administration,  he  followed  the  practice  of  assembling  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, ss  a  cabinet  council.  But  he  has  added,  that  he  thinks  the  course  of  requiring 
the  separate  opinion  in  writing  of  each  head  of  a  department  is  most  strictly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  for  the  other  does,  In  fact,  transform  the  executive  into  a 
directory.    4  Jefferson's' Correspi  148,  144. 

(a)  The  President  speaks  and  acts  States  v.  Cutler,  2  Curt  C.  C.  617 )  Lock- 
through  the  heads  of  departments  in  ref-  ington  v.  Smith,  Pet.  C.  C.  466.  But  Con- 
erence  to  the  business  committed  to  them,  gress  may  impose  independent  duties  upon 
Wilcox  V.  Jackson,  18  Pet.  498  ;  United  the  head  of  a  department  when  not  repug- 
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§  1494.  The  next  power  is,  "to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons.*' 
It  has  been  said  by  the  Marquis  Beccaria,  that  the  power  of  par- 
don does  not  exist  under  a  perfect  administration  of  the  laws; 
and  that  the  admission  of  the  power  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
of  the  infirmity  of  the  course  of  Justice.^  But  if  this  be  a  defect 
at  all,  it  arises  from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  generally; 
and,  in  this  view,  is  no  more  objectionable  than  any  other  power 
of  government;  for  every  such  power,  in  some  sort,  arises  from 
human  infirmity.  But  if  it  be  meant,  that  it  is  an  imperfection 
in  human  legislation  to  admit  the  power  of  pardon  in  any  case, 
the  proposition  may  well  be  denied,  and  some  proof,  at  least,  be 
required  of  its  sober  reality.  The  common  argument  is,  that 
where  punishments  are  mild,  they  ought  to  bo  certain ;  and  that 
the  clemency  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  a  tacit  disapprobation 
of  the  laws.  But  surely  no  man  in  his  senses  will  contend  that 
any  system  of  laws  can  provide,  for  every  possible  shade  of  guilt, 
a  proportionate  degree  of  punishment  The  most  that  ever  has 
been  and  ever  can  be  done,  is  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes  by  some  general  rules,  and  within  some  general  limita- 
tions. The  total  exclusion  of  all  power  of  pardon  would  neces- 
sarily introduce  a  very  dangerous  power  in  judges  and  juries,  of 
following  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  laws ;  or,  out  of 


1  Beccaria,  ch.  46 ;  1  Kent's  Gomm.  Lect  18,  p.  266 ;  4  Black.  Couim.  807  ;  2  Wil- 
son's Uw  Lect  198  to  108. 


nant  to  any  rights  secured  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Kendall  v.  United  Stotes,  12  Pet. 
624. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  practice  of  holding  cabi- 
net meetings  for  the  determination  of  all 
important  questions  of  administration  has 
been  followed  by  the  later  Presidents ;  but 
there  is  no  law  requiring  this,  and  each 
President  will  determine  his  own  course. 
The  cabinet,  as  a  body  of  councillors,  has 
no  necessary  place  in  our  constitutional 
system ;  the  President,  and  not  the  cabinet, 
is  responsible  for  all  the  measures  of  the 
adminbtration,  and  whatever  is  done  by 
the  head  of  a  department  is,  in  contempla- 
tion of  law,  done  by  the  President  through 
the  proper  executive  agent  In  this  con- 
sists an  important  difference  between  the 
cabinet  in  the  constitutional  system  of 


Great  Britain,  and  in  our  own.  There,  it 
is  the  cabinet  that  is  responsible,  and 
everything  done  by  the  King  is  supposed 
to  be  by  their  advice.  A  second  difference 
is,  that  there  is  no  "premi«r"  in  the 
American  cabinet,  though  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  precedency  of  his  associates  by 
usage,  and  by  statute  in  relation  to  the 
succession  to  the  office  of  President  in 
the  case  provided.  ArUe,  §  1481,  note.  A 
third  difference  is,  that  the  cabinet  is  not 
required  to  be  in  accord  with  Congress  or 
with  either  house  thereof,  while  in  Great 
Britain  they  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
House  of  Commons  on  all  important  meas- 
ures. A  fourth  difference  is,  that  in 
America  none  of  the  members  can  have 
seats  in  the  legislative  body. 
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humanity,  of  suffering  real  offenders  wholly  to  escape  punish- 
ment;  or  else  it  must  be  holden  (what  no  man  will  seriously 
avow)  that  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  offender,  though 
they  alter  not  the  essence  of  the  offence,  ought  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  punishment^    There  are  not  only  various  grada- 
tions of  guilt  in  the  commission  of  the  same  crime,  which  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  previous  enumeration  and  definition ;  but 
the  proofis  must,  in  many  cases,  be  imperfect  in  their  own  nature, 
not  only  as  to  the  actual  commission  of  the  offence,  but  also  as 
to  tlio  aggravating  or  mitigating  circumstances.     In  many  cases, 
convictions  must  be  founded  upon  presumptions  and  probabili- 
ties.    Would  it  not  be  at  once  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  ex- 
clude all  means  of  mitigating  punishment,    when  subsequent 
inquiries  should  demonstrate  that  the  accusation  was  wholly  un- 
founded, or  the  crime  greatly  diminished  in  point  of  atrocity  and 
aggravation,  from  what  the  evidence  at  the  trial  seemed  to  es- 
.  tablish  ?    A  power  to  pardon  seems,  indeed,  indispensable  under 
the  most  correct  administration  of  the  law  by  human  tribunals; 
since,  otherwise,  men  would  sometimes  fall  a  prey  to  the  vindic- 
tiveness  of  accusers,  the  inaccuracy  of  testimony,  and  the  falli- 
bility of  jurors  and  courts.^    Besides,  the  law  may  be  broken, 
and  yet  the  offender  be  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  he  will 
stand,  in  a  great  measure,  and  perhaps  wholly,  excused  in  moral 
and  general  justice,  though  not  in  the  strictness  of  the  law. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?    Is  he  to  be  acquitted  against  the  law ; 
or  convicted,  and  to  suffer  punishment  infinitely  beyond  his 
deserts?     If  an  arbitrary  power  is  to  be  given  to  meet  such 
cases,  where  can  it  be  so  properly  lodged  as  in  the  executive 
department  ?  • 
§  1495.   Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  says,  that  ^4n  democracies 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  807.  *  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  265. 

*  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  placed  the  general  reasoning  in  a  jnst  light  "  Were  it 
possible,"  says  he,  "  in  every  instance,  to  maintain  a  Jnst  proportion  between  the  crime 
and  the  penalty,  and  were  the  rules  of  testimony  and  the  mode  of  trial  so  perfect  as  to 
preclude  mistake  or  ii^'ustice,  there  would  be  some  color  for  the  admission  of  this 
(Beocaria's]  plausible  theory.  But  even  in  that  case  policy  would  sometimes  require  a 
remission  of  a  punishment  strictly  due  for  a  crime  certainly  ascertained.  The  very  no* 
tion  of  mercy  implies  the  accuracy  of  the  claims  of  justice."  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18, 
p.  265.  What  should  we  say  of  a  government,  which  purported  to  act  upon  mere 
human  justice,  excluding  all  operations  of  mercy  in  all  cases  ?  An  inexorable  govern- 
ment would  scarcely  bo  more  praiseworthy  than  a  despotism.  It  would  be  intolerably 
and  unchristian. 
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ibis  power  of  pardon  can  never  subsist;  for  there  nothing  higher 
is  acknowledged  than  the  magistrate  who  administers  the  laws ; 
and  it  would  be  impolitic  for  tiie  power  of  judging  and  of  pardon- 
ing to  centre  in  one  and  the  same  person.  This,  as  the  Presi- 
dent Montesquieu  observes,^  would  oblige  him  very  often  to 
contradict  himself,  to  make  and  unmake  his  decisions.  It  would 
tend  to  confound  all  ideas  of  right  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
as  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged by  his  innocence  or  obtained  a  pardon  through  favor. ''^ 
And  hence  he  deduces  the  superiority  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment;  because,  in  monarchies,  the  King  acts  In  a  superior  sphere, 
and  may,  therefore,  safely  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  pardon, 
and  it  becomes  a  source  of  personal  loyalty  and  affection.^ 

§  1496.  But  surely  this  reasoning  is  extremely  forced  and 
artificial.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  or  ab- 
surdity in  a  democracy  than  in  a  monarchy  in  such  cases,  if  the 
power  of  judging  and  pardoning  bo  in  the  same,  hands ;  as  if  the 
monarch  bo  at  once  the  judge  and  the  person  who  pardons.  And 
Montesquieu's  reasoning  is,  in  fact,  addressed  to  this  very  caso 
of  a  monarch  who  is  at  once  the  judge  and  dispenser  of  pardons.^ 
In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  a  democracy,  any 
more  than  in  a  monarchy,  in  intrusting  one  magistrate  with  a 
power  to  try  the  cause  and  another  with  a  power  to  pardon.  The 
one  power  is  not  incidental  to,  but  in  contrast  with,  the  other. 
Nor  if  both  powers  were  lodged  in  the  same  magistrate,  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  their  being  necessarily  confounded ;  for 
they  may  be  required  to  be  acted  upon  separately,  and  at  differ- 
ent times,  so  as  to  be  known  as  distinct  prerogatives.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  such  reasoning  has  the  slightest  application  to 
the  American  governments,  or  indeed  to  any  others  where  there 
is  a  separation  of  the  general  departments  of  government,  le- 
gislative, judicial  and  executive,  aiid  the  powers  of  each  are  ad- 
ministered by  distinct  persons.  What  difficulty  is  there  in  the 
people  delegating  the  judicial  power  to  one  body  of  magistrates 
and  the  power  of  pardon  to  another,  in  a  republic,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  the  King's  delegating  the  judicial  power  to  magistrates 
and  reserving  the  pardoning  power  to  himself,  in  a  monarchy  ?  ^ 

1  MontMq.  Spirit  of  Lawi»  B.  6,  ch.  6.  *  4  Black.  Comm.  897,  808. 

•  4  BUck.  Comm.  897,  898.  «  Monteaq.  B.  6,  ch.  6. 

*  Mr.  Rawle't  remarks  upon  tkis  aabject  are  peculiarly  yaluable,  from  their  accuracy, 
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In  truth,  the  learned  author,  in  his  extreme  desire  to  recommend 
a  kingly  form  of  government^  seems  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  to  have  been  misled  into  the  most  loose  and  inconclu- 
sive statements.  There  is  not  a  single  State  in  the  Union  in 
which  there  is  not,  by  its  constitution,  a  power  of  pardon  lodged 
in  some  one  department  of  government^  distinct  from  the  judi- 
cial.^ And  the  power  of  remitting  penalties  is,  in  some  cases, 
even  in  England  intrusted  to  judicial  officers.^ 

§  1497.  So  far  from  the  power  of  pardon  being  incompatible 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  republic,  it  may  be  boldly 
asserted  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  and  safe  in  all  free  states ; 
because  the  power  can  there  be  guarded  by  a  just  responsibility 
for  its  exercise.'  Little  room  will  be  left  for  favoritism,  per- 
sonal caprice,  or  personal  resentment  If  thb  power  should  ever 
be  abused,  it  would  be  far  less  likely  to  occur  in  opposition  than 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  danger  is  not,  that 
in  republics  the  victims  of  the  law  will  too  often  escape  punish- 
ment by  a  pardon,  but  that  the  power  will  not  be  suflicicntly  ex- 
erted in  cases  whore  public  feeling  accompanies  the  prosecution, 
and  assigns  the  ultimate  doom  to  persons  who  Have  been  con- 
victed upon  slender  testimony  or  popular  suspicions. 

§  1498.  Tlie  power  to  pardon,  then,  being  a  fit  one  to  be  in- 
trusted to  all  governments,  humanity  and  sound  policy  dictate 
that  this  benign  prerogative  should  bo  as  little  as  possible  fettered 
or  embarrassed.  The  criminal  code  of  every  country  partakes 
so  much  of  necessary  severity,  that^  without  an  easy  access  to 
exceptions  in  favor  of  unfortunate  guilty  justice  would  assume  an 
aspect  too  sanguinary  and  cruel.  The  only  question  is,  in  what 
department  of  the  government  it  can  bo  most  safely  lodged;,  and 
that  must  principally  refer  to  the  executive  or  legislative  depart- 
ment The  reasoning  in  favor  of  vesting  it  in  the  executive 
department  may  thus  be  stated.  A  sense  of  responsibility  is  al« 
ways  strongest  in  proportion  as  it  is  undivided.  A  single  person 
would,  therefore,  be  most  ready  to  attend  to  the  force  of  those 
motives  which  might  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  the  rigor  of  the 

philoeopliical  spirit,  and  dearaess  of  statement.  Bawle  on  Const  oh.  17»  pp.  174  to 
177. 

1  1  Tnck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  831 ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  198  to  800. 

*  Bacon's  Abritlg.  Oourl  of  Sxchequer,  B. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  260. 
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law;  and  the  least  apt  to  yield  to  considerations  which  were  cal- 
culated  to  shelter  a  fit  object  of  its  vengeance.  The  conscious- 
ness that  the  life  or  happiness  of  an  o£Fender  was  exclusively 
within  his  discretion,  would  inspire  scrupulousness  and  caution ; 
and  the  dread  of  being  accused  of  weakness  or  connivance  would 
beget  circumspection  of  a  di£Ferent  sort  On  the  other  hand,  as 
men  generally  derive  confidence  from  numbers,  a  large  assembly 
might  naturally  encourage  each  other  in  acts  of  obduracy,  as  no 
one  would  feel  much  apprehension  of  public  censure.^  A  public 
body,  too,  ordinarily  engaged  in  otlier  duties,  would  be  little  apt 
to  sift  cases  of  this  sort  tlioroughly  to  the  bottom,  and  would  bo 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  or  be  guided  by  the  preju- 
dices of  a  few,*  and  thus  shelter  their  own  acts,  of  yielding  too 
much  or  too  little,  under  the  common  apology  of  ignorance  or 
confidence.  A  single  magistrate  would  be  compelled  to  search, 
and  act  upon  his  own  responsibility ;  and,  therefore,  would  be  at 
once  a  more  enlightened  dispenser  of  mercy  and  a  more  firm 
administrator  of  public  justice. 

§  1499.  There  are  probably  few  persons  now  who  would  not 
consider  the  power  of  pardon,  in  ordinary  cases,  as  best  deposited 
with  the  President  But  the  expediency  of  vesting  it  in  him  in 
any  cases,  and  especially  in  cases  of  treason,  was  doubted  at  the 
time  of  adopting  the  Constitution ;  and  it  was  then  urged,  that  it 
ought,  at  least  in  cases  of  treason,  to  be  vested  in  one  or  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.^  That  there  are  strong  reasons 
which  may  be  assigned  in  favor  of  vesting  the  power  in  Congress 
in  cases  of  treason,  need  not  be  denied.  As  treason  is  a  crime 
levelled  at  the  immediate  existence  of  society,  when  the  laws 
have  once  ascertained  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  fitness  in  referring  the  expediency  of  an  act  of  mercy 
towards  him  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature.*  But  there  arc 
strong  reasons  oilso  against  it  Even  in  such  cases,  a  single 
magistrate  of  prudence  and  sound  sense  would  be  better  fitted 
than  a  numerous  assembly,  in  such  delicate  conjunctures,  to 
weigh  the  motives  for  and  against  the  remission  of  the  punish- 
ment, and  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  without  undue  influence. 
The  responsibility  would  be  more  felt  and  more  direct    Treason, 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  74.    See  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  198  to  200. 

*  2  Elliot's  Debates,  866  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  74. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  74. 
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too,  is  a  crime  that  will  often  be  connected  with  seditions,  em- 
bracing a  large  portion  of  a  particular  community ;  and  mighty 
under  such  circumstances,  and  especially  where  parties  were 
nearly  poised,  find  friends  and  favorites,  as  well  as  enemies  and 
opponents,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.^  So  that  the  chance 
of  an  impartial  judgment  might  be  less  probable  in  such  bodies 
than  in  a  single  person  at  the  head  of  the  nation. 

§  1500.  A  still  more  satisfactory  reason  is,  that  the  legisla- 
ture is  not  always  in  session,  and  that  their  proceedings  must  be 
necessarily  slow,  and  are  generally  not  completed  until  after  long 
delays.  The  inexpediency  of  deferring  the  execution  of  any 
criminal  sentence,  until  a  long  and  indefinite  time  after  a  con- 
viction, is  felt  in  all  communities.  It  destroys  one  of  the  best 
effects  of  punishment, — that  which  arises  from  a  prompt  and  cer- 
tain administration  of  justice  following  close  upon  the  offence. 
If  the  legislature  is  invested  with  the  authority  to  pardon,  it  is 
obviously  indispensable  that  no  sentence  can  be  properly  ex- 
ecuted, at  ioast  in  capital  cases,  until  they  have  had  time  to  act. 
And  a  mere  postponement  of  the  subject,  from  session  to  session, 
would  be  naturally  sought  by  all  those  who  favored  the  convict^ 
and  yet  doubted  the  success  of  his  application.  In  many  cases 
delay  would  be  equivalent  to  a  pardon,  as  to  its  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  either  in  weakening  the  detestation  of  the  crime 
or  encouraging  the  commission  of  it.  But  the  principal  argu- 
ment for  reposing  the  power  of  pardon  in  the  executive  magis- 
trate, in  cases  of  treason,  is,  that  in  seasons  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion  there  are  critical  moments,  when  a  well-timed  offer  of 
pardon  to  the  insurgents  or  rebels  may  restore  the  tranquillity  of 
the  commonwealth ;  and  if  these  are  suffered  to  pass  unimproved, 
it  may  bo  impossible  afterwards  to  interpose  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. Tlie  dilatory  process  of  convening  the  legislature,  or  one 
of  the  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  such  a  measure, 
would  frequently  be  the  loss  of  the  golden  opportunity.  The  loss 
of  a  week,  of  a  day,  or  even  of  an  hour,  may  sometimes  prove 
fatal.  If  a  discretionary  power  were  confided  to  the  President^ 
to  act  in  such  emergencies,  it  would  greatly  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  the  restriction.  And  it  would  generally  be  impolitic  to 
hold  out,  either  by  the  Constitution  or  by  law,  a  prospect  of  im- 
punity, by  conPiding  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  the  executive  in 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  74.    Rawle  on  Const,  cb.  17,  p.  178. 
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special  cases ;  since  it  might  be  constroed  into  an  argument  of 
timidity  or  weakness,  and  thos  have  a  tendency  to  embolden 
gnilt^  In  point  of  fact^  the  power  has  always  been  found  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  executives,  in  treason  as  well  as  in  other 
cases ;  and  there  can  be  no  practical  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  equally  safe  with  the  executive  of  the  Union.* 

§  1501.  There  is  an  exception  to  the  power  of  pardon,  that  it 
shall  not  extend  to  cases  of  impeachment,  which  takes  from  the 
President  every  temptation  to  abuse  it  in  cases  of  political  and 
official  offences  by  persons  in  the  public  service.  The  power  of 
impeachment  will  generally  be  applied  to  persons  holding  high 
oflSces  under  the  government;  and  it  is  of  great  consequence, 
that  the  President  should  not  have  the  power  of  preventing  a 
thorough  investigation  of  their  conduct,  or  of  securing  them 
against  the  disgrace  of  a  public  conviction  by  impeachment,  if 
they  should  deserve  it.  The  Constitution  has,  therefore,  wisely 
interposed  this  check  upon  his  power,  so  that  ho  cannot,  by  any 
corrupt  coalition  with  favorites,  or  dependents  in  high  offices, 
screen  them  from  punishment' 

§  l/)02.  In  England  (from  which  this  exception  was  probably 
borrowed),  no  pardon  can  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment 
But  the  king  may,  after  conviction  upon  an  impeachment,  par- 
don the  offender.  His  prerogative,  therefore,  cannot  prevent  the 
disgrace  of  a  conviction ;  but  it  may  avert  its  effects,  and  restore 
the  offender  to  his  credit^  The  President  possesses  no  such 
power  in  any  case  of  impeachment;  and,  as  the -judgment  upon  a 
conviction  extends  no  further  than  to  a  removal  from  office  and 
disqualification  to  hold  office,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  its 
exercise  after  conviction,  as  there  is  in  England;  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  judgment  there,  so  that  it  does  not  exceed  what 
is  allowed  by  law,  lies  wholly  in  the  breast  of  the  Efousc  of  Lords, 
as  to  its  nature  and  extent,  and  may  in  many  cases  not  only 
reach  the  life,  but  the  whole  fortune  of  the  offender. 

§  1608.  It  would  seem  to  result  from  the  principle  on  which 
the  power  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  to  punish  for  con- 

>  The  Federalist,  No.  74 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  106»  10«»  107. 

*  The  Federalist,  Ko.  6i ;  I  Elliot's  Debates,  105, 100  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  ComnL  App. 
S81. 

•  1  KeDt*s  Oomm.  Lect  18,  p.  298. 

«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  831, 882 ;  4  Black.  Comm.  899,  400.  See  also  Rawle 
on  Const  ch.  17,  p.  178  ;  ch.  81,  pp.  298,  294. 
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tempts  is  founded,  that  the  executive  authority  cannot  interpose 
between  them  and  the  offender.  The  main  object  is  to  secure  a 
purity,  independence,  and  ability  of  the  legislature  adequate  to 
the  discharge  of  all  of  their  duties.  If  they  can  be  overawed 
by  force,  or  corrupted  by  largesses,  or  interrupted  in  their  pro- 
ceedings by  violence,  without  the  means  of  self-protection,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  will  soon  be  found  incapable  of  legislating  with 
wisdom  or  independence.  If  the  executive  should  possess  the 
power  of  pardoning  any  such  offender,  they  would  be  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  his  good-will  and  pleasure  for  the  exercise  of  their 
own  powers.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  rights  of  the  people  intrusted 
to  thorn  would  bo  placed  in  perpetual  jeopardy.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  silent  in  respect  to  the  right  of  granting  pardons  in  such 
cases,  as  it  is  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts. The  latter  arises  by  implication ;  and  to  make  it  effect- 
ual, the  former  is  excluded  by  implication.^ 

§  1«504.  Subject  to  these  exceptions  (and  perhaps  there  may 
be  others  of  a  like  nature  standing  on  special  grounds),  the  power 
of  pardon  is  general  and  unqualified,  reaching  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  offences,  (a)  The  power  of  remission  of  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  is  also  included  in  it;  and  may  in  the 
last  resort  be  exercised  by  the  executive,  although  it  is  in  many 
cases  by  our  laws  confided  to  the  treasury  department*  No  law 
can  abridge  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, or  interrupt  its  right  to  interpose  by  pardon  in  such 
cases.  ^(6) 

1  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  17,  p.  177. 

*  Act  of  8d  of  March,  1797,  ch.  77  ;  Act  of  11th  of  Feb.  1800,  ch.  6. 

*  InstAnces  of  the  ozerciio  of  this  power  by  the  President,  in  remitting  flnos  and 
penalties,  in  coses  not  within  the  scope  of  the  laws  giving  authority  to  the  tttmsury 
department,  have  repeatedly  occurred ;  and  their  obligatory  force  has  never  been 
questioned. 

(a)  It  also  includes  the  power  of  a  the  eye  of  the  law  the  offender  is  as  inno- 

conditional  pardon,  such  as  commuting  cent  as  if  he  had  never  committed  the 

the  punishment  of  death  into  imprison-  offence.     Sx  parte  Garland,  4  Wall  880. 

ment  for  Ufe.    Ex  parte  Wells,  18  How.  And  where  property  has  been  seised  under 

807.  a  statute  for  the  confiscation  of  property 

(()  A  pardon  reaches  both  the  punish-  employed  with  the  owner's  consent  in  aid 
ment  prescribed  for  the  offence  and  the  of  rebellion,  a  subsequent  pardon  will  re- 
guilt  of  the  offender ;  and  when  the  pardon  lieve  the  owner  from  a  forfeiture.  Arm- 
is  free,  it  releases  the  punishment  and  strong's  Foundry,  6  Wall.  766.  Congress 
blots  out  of  existence  the  guilt,  so  that  in  cannot  limit  or  impose  restrictions  upon 
VOL.  II. —22 
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§  1505.  The  next  clause  is;  ^^He  [the  President]  shall  have 
power,  hj  and  with  the  ttdvice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.  And 
he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supremo  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the 
Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  offi- 
cers, as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  coui*ts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.'' 

§  1506.  The  first  power,  "to  make  treaties,"  was  not  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Constitution;  but  was  afterwards  reported 
by  a  committee,  and  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  amend  it 
was  adopted  in  substance  as  it  now  stands,  except  that  in  the 
report  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  was 
not  required  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  exception  was  struck  out 
by  a  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.  The  principal  struggle 
was,  to  require  two-tliirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  of 
the  Senate  instead  of  two-thirds  of  those  pi*escnt.^ 

§  1507.  Under  the  confederation.  Congress  possessed  the  sole 
and  exclusive  power  of  "entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  pro- 
vided, that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made,  whereby^  the 
legislative  power  of  the  respective  States  shall  be  restrained  from 
imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own 
people  were  subjected  to ;  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever." 
But  no  treaty  or  alliance  could  be  entered  into,  unless  by  the  as- 
sent of  nine  of  the  States.^  These  limitations  upon  the  power 
were  found  very  inconvenient  in  practice;  and  indeed,  in  con- 
junction with  other  defects,  contributed  to  the  prostration  and 
utter  imbecility  of  the  confederation.^ 

§  1508.  The  power  "  to  make  treaties  "  is  by  the  Constitution 
general ;  and  of  course  it  embraces  all  sorts  of  treaties,  for  peace 
or  war;  for  commerce  or  territory;  for  alliance  or  succors:  for 

1  Jonrnal  of  Conyention,  pp.  225,  S2«,  889, 841,  842, 848,  862 ;  The  Fedendist,  No. 
75. 

*  Confedention,  Art  9.  *  The  Fedenliet,  No.  42. 

the  President* a  power  to  pardon.    United     United  States,  Id.  154  ;  Psi^ud  v.  United 
States  V.  Klein,  IS WaU.  128;  Armatrongv.     SUtea,  Id.  156. 
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indemnity  for  injuries  or  payment  of  debts;  for  the  recognition 
and  enforcement  of  principles  of  public  law;  and  for  any  other 
purposes  which  the  policy  or  interests  of  independent  sovereigns 
may  dictate  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. ^  But  though 
the  power  is  thus  general  and  unrestricted,  it  is  not  to  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  destroy  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  A  power 
given  by  the  Constitution  cannot  be  construed  to  authorize  a  de- 
struction of  other  powers  given  in  the  same  instrument  It  must 
bo  constnicd,  therefore,  in  subordination  to  it;  and  cannot  su- 
persede or  interfere  with  any  other  of  its  fundamental  provisions.* 
Each  is  equally  obligatory,  and  of  paramount  authority  within 
its  scope ;  and  no  one  embraces  a  right  to  annihilate  any  other. 
A  treaty  to  change  the  organization  of  the  government,  or  anni- 
hilate its  sovereignty,  to  overturn  its  republican  form,  or  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  constitutional  powers,  would  be  void ;  because  it 
would  destroy,  what  it  was  designed  merely  to  fulfil,  the  will  of 
the  people.  Whether  there  are  any  other  restrictions  necessarily 
growing  out  of  the  structure  of  the^  government,  will  remain  to 
be  considered  whenever  the  exigency  shall  arise.' 

§  1509.  The  power  of  making  treaties  is  indispensable  to  the 
due  exercise  of  national  sovereignty,  and  very  important,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  war,  peace,  and  commerce.  That  it  should 
belong  to  the  national  government  would  seem  to  be  irresistibly 
established  by  every  argument  deduced  from  experience,  from 
public  policy,  and  a  close  survey  of  the  objects  of  government. 
It  is  difficult  to  circumscribe  the  power  within  any  definite 
limits  applicable  to  all  times  and  exigencies,  without  impair- 
ing its  efficacy,  or  defeating  its  purposes.  The  Constitution  has, 
therefore,  made  it  general  and  unqualified.  This  very  circum- 
stance, however,  renders  it  highly  important  that  it  should  be 
delegated  in  such  a  mode,  and  with  such  precautions,  as  will 


1  See  6  Marahairs  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  960  to  669. 

*  See  Woodeson's  Elem.  of  Jorisp^  p.  61. 

*  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comro.  App.  882,  888  ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  7,  pp.  68  to  76  ; 
2  Elliot's  Deb.  868,  869  to  879 ;  Jonrnal  of  ConTention,  p.  842  ;  i  Jefferson's  Corresp. 
2,  8.  Mr.  Jefferson  seems  at  one  time  to  hkYt  thought  that  the  Constitution  only 
meant  to  authorize  the  President  and  Senate  to  carry  into  effect,  by  way  of  treaty, 
any  power  they  mighi  eonalU^UtonaUy  exeretMe,  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  he 
was  sensible  of  the  weak  points  of  this  position.  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  408^  What 
are  such  powers  given  to  the  President  and  Senate  f  Could  they  make  appointments 
by  treaty  ? 
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afford  the  highest  securitj  that  it  will  be  exercised  by  men  the 
best  qualified  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good.*  With  such  views,  the  question  was  natur- 
ally presented  in  the  convention,  to  what  body  shall  it  be  dele- 
gated ?  It  might  be  delegated  to  Congress  generally,  as  it  was 
under  the  confederation,  exclusive  of  the  President,  or  in  con- 
junction with  him.  It  might  be  delegated  to  either  branch  of  the 
legislature,  exclusive  of,  or  in  conjunction  with  him.  Or  it 
might  be  exclusively  delegated  to  the  President 

§  1610.  In  the  formation  of  treaties,  secrecy  and  immediate 
despatch  are  generally  requisite,  and  sometimes  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Intelligence  may  often  be  obtained,  and  measures 
matured  in  secrecy,  which  could  never  be  done,  unless  in  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  profound  secrecy.  No  man  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  diplomacy  but  must  have  felt  that  the  success  of 
negotiations  as  often  depends  upon  their  being  unknown  by  the 
public  as  upon  their  justice  or  their  policy.  Men  will  assume 
responsibility  in  private,  and  communicate  information,  and  ex- 
press opinions,  which  they  would  feel  the  greatest  repugnance 
publicly  to  avow;  and  measures  may  be  defeated  by  the  intrigues 
and  management  of  foreign  powers,  if  they  suspect  them  to  be 
in  progress,  and  understand  their  precise  nature  and  extent  In 
this  view  the  executive  department  is  a  far  better  depositary  of 
the  power  than  Congress  would  be.  The  delays  incident  to  a 
large  assembly;  the  differences  of  opinion;  the  time  consumed 
in  debate ;  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  secrecy,  all  combine  to 
render  them  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  diplomacy.  And  our 
own  experience  during  the  confederation  abundantly  demon- 
strated all  the  evils  which  the  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect^ 
Besides,  there  are  tides  in  national  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the 
affairs  of  private  life.  To  discern  and  profit  by  them  is  the  part 
of  true  political  wisdom ;  and  the  loss  of  a  week,  or  even  of  a 
day,  may  sometimes  change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
render  negotiations  wholly  nugatory  or  indecisive.  The  loss  of 
a  battle,  the  death  of  a  prince,  the  removal  of  a  minister,  the 
pressure  or  removal  of  fiscal  embarrassments  at  the  moment,  and 
other  circumstances,  may  change  the  whole  posture  of  affairs, 
and  insure  success,  or  defeat  the  best  concerted  project'  The 
executive,  having  a  constant  eye  upon  foreign  affairs,  can  promptly 

1  The  Federalbt,  Ko.  94.  •  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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meet,  and  even  anticipate  such  emergencies,  and  avail  himself 
of  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  them ;  while  a  large  assembly 
would  be  coldly  deliberating  on  the  chances  of  success,  and  the 
policy  of  opening  negotiations.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  Con- 
gress would  not  be  a  suitable  depositary  of  the  power. 

§  1511.  The  same  difficulties  would  occur  from  confiding  it 
exclusively  to  either  branch  of  Congress.  Each  is  too  numerous 
for  prompt  and  immediate  action  and  secrecy.  The  matters  in 
negotiations,  which  usually  require  these  qualities  in  the  highest 
degree,  are  the  preparatory  and  auxiliary  measures;  and  which 
are  to  be  seized  upon,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant  The  President 
could  easily  arrange  them.  But  the  House,  or  the  Senate,  if  in 
session,  could  not  act,  witil  after  great  delays ;  and  in  the  recess 
could  not  act  at  alL  To  have  intrusted  the  power  to  either 
would  have  been  to  relinquish  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional 
agency  of  the  President  in  tlio  conduct  of  foreign  negotiations. 
It  is  true,  Uiat  the  branch  so  intrusted  might  have  the  option  to 
employ  the  President  in  that  capacity ;  but  they  would  also  have 
the  option  of  refraining  from  it;  and  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that 
pique,  or  cabal,  or  personal  or  political  hostility,  might  induce 
them  to  keep  their  pursuits  at  a  distance  from  his  inspection  and 
participation.  Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  President,  as  a 
mere  ministerial  agent  of  such  branch,  would  enjoy  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  foreign  powers  to  the  same  extent  as  he  would  as 
the  constitutional  representative  of  the  nation  itself;  and  his 
interposition  would  of  course  have  less  efficacy  and  weight^ 

§  1512.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  delicacy  and  ex- 
tent of  tlie  power,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  free  people 
would  confide  to  a  single  magistrate,  however  respectable,  the 
sole  authority  to  act  conclusively,  as  well  as  exclusively,  upon 
the  subject  of  treaties.  In  England,  the  power  to  make  treaties 
is  exclusively  vested  in  the  crown.*  But  however  proper  it  may 
be  in  a  monarchy,  there  is  no  American  statesman  but  must  feel 
that  such  a  prerogative  in  an  American  President  would  be  in- 
expedient and  dangerous.'  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  that 
wholesome  jealousy  which  all  republics  ought  to  cherish,  of  all 
depositaries  of  power;  and  which,  experience  teaches  us,  is  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  76. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  257  ;  The  Fedenlist,  No.  69. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  76. 
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best  seonrity  against  the  abuse  of  it^  The  check  which  acts 
upon  the  mind,  from  the  consideration  that  what  is  done  is  but 
preliminary,  and  requires  the  assent  of  other  independent  minds 
to  give  it  a  legal  conclusiveness,  is  a  restraint  which  awakens 
caution,  and  compels  to  deliberation. 

§  1518.  The  plan  of  the  Oonstitution  is  happily  adapted  to 
attain  all  just  objects  in  relation  to  foreign  negotiations.  While 
it  confides  the  power  to  the  executive  department,  it  guards  it 
from  serious  abuse  by  placing  it  under  the  ultimate  superintend- 
ence of  a  select  body  of  high  character  and  high  responsibility. 
It  is  indeed  clear  to  a  demonstration,  that  this  joint  possession 
of  the  power  affords  a  greater  security  for  its  just  exercise  than 
the  separate  possession  of  it  by  either.^  The  President  is  the 
immediate  author  and  finisher  of  all  treaties ;  and  all  the  advan- 
tages which  can  be  derived  from  talents,  information,  integrity, 
and  deliberate  investigation  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  secrecy 
and  despatch  on  the  other,  are  thus  combined  in  the  system.^ 
But  no  treaty,  so  formed,  becomes  binding  upon  the  country, 
unless  it  receives  the  deliberate  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
In  that  body  all  the  States  are  equally  represented;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  appointment  and  duration  of  the  office,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  at  all  times  to  contain  a  very  large  portion 
of  talents,  experience,  jiplitical  wisdom,  and  sincere  patriotism, 
a  spirit  of  liberality,  and  a  deep  devotion  to  all  the  substantial 
interests  of  the  country.  The  constitutional  check  of  requiring 
two-thirds  to  confirm  a  treaty  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  guaranty 
against  any  wanton  sacrifice  of  private  rights,  or  any  betrayal 
of  public  privileges.  To  suppose  otherwise  would  be  to  suppose 
that  a  representative  republican  government  was  a  mere  phantom ; 
that  the  State  legislatures  were  incapable  or  unwilling  to  choose 
senators  possessing  due  qualifications ;  and  that  the  people  would 
voluntarily  confide  power  to  those  who  were  ready  to  promote 
their  ruin,  and  endanger  or  destroy  their  liberties.  Without 
supposing  a  case  of  utter  indifference  or  utter  corruption  in  the 
people,  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  Senate  should  be  so  con- 
stituted at  any  time,  as  that  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  safe  in  their  hands.  When  such  an  indifference 
or  corruption  shall  have  arrived,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  prescribe 
any  remedy ;  for  the  Constitution  will  have  crumbled  into  ruins, 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  76.  •  Ibid.  •  Id.  No.  64. 
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or  have  become  a  mere  shadow,  about  which  it  would  be  absurd 
to  disquiet  ourselves.^ 

§  1514.  Although  the  propriety  of  this  delegation  of  the  power 
seems,  upon  sound  reasoning,  to  be  incontestable,  yet  few  parts 
of  the  Constitution  were  assailed  with  more  vehemence.^ (a) 
One  ground  of  objection  was,  the  trite  topic  of  an  intermixture 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  powers ;  some  contending,  that 
the  President  ought  alone  to  possess  the  prerogative  of  making 
treaties ;  and  others,  that  it  ought  to  bo  exclusively  deposited  in 
the  Senate.  Another  objection  was,  the  smallncss  of  the  number 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  power  was  confided;  some  being  of 
opinion  that  the  House  of  Representatives  ought  to  be  associated 
in  its  exercise ;  and  others,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  not  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present^ 
should  be  required  to  ratify  a  treaty.' 

§  1516.  In  relation  to  the  objection,  that  the  power  ought  to 
have  been  confided  exclusively  to  the  President,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  remarks,  that,  however  safe 
it  may  be  in  governments  where  the  executive  magistrate  is  an 
hereditary  monarch,  to  commit  to  him  the  entire  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties,  it  would  be  utterly  unsafe  and  improper  to  intrust 
that  power  to  an  executive  magistrate  chosen  for  four  years. 
It  has  been  remarked,  and  is  unquestionably  true,  that  an  hered- 
itary monarch,  though  often  the  oppressor  of  his  people,  has  per- 
sonally too  much  at  stake  In  the  government  to  be  in  any  material 
danger  of  corruption  by  foreign  power^  so  as  to  surrender  any 
important  rights  or  interests.  But  a  man,  raised  from  a  private 
station  to  the  rank  of  chief  magistrate  for  a  short  period,  having 
but  a  slender  or  moderate  fortune,  and  no  very  deep  stake  in 
the  society,  might  sometimes  be  under  temptations  to  sacrifice 
duty  to  interest,  which  it  would  require  great  virtue  to  with- 
stand. If  ambitious,  he  might  be  tempted  to  seek  his  own  ag- 
grandizement by  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power,  and  use  the  field  of 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  64.  •  See  8  fiUiot's  DeUtei^  867  to  879. 

>  The  Federalist,  No.  76. 

(a)  Another  objection  wis  that  under  house.    See  Life  and  Correspondence  of 

this  power  the  President  and  one  honse  of  James  Iredell,  11.  202. 
the  legislature  would  be  enabled  to  make  As  to  the  binding  force  of  treaties,  see 

laws  for  the  country  coyering  a  great  many  chap.  LXII. ,  and  notes, 
subjects  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
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negotiations  for  this  purpose.  If  avaricious,  he  might  make  his 
treachery  to  his  constituents  a  vendible  article  at  an  enormous 
price.  Although  such  occurrences  are  not  ordinarily  to  be  ex- 
pected, yet  the  history  of  human  conduct  does  not  warrant  that 
exalted  opinion  of  human  nature,  which  would  make  it  wise  in  a 
nation  to  commit  its  most  delicate  interests  and  momentous  con- 
cerns to  the  unrestrained  disposal  of  a  single  magistrate.^  It  is 
far  more  wise  to  interpose  checks  upon  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
power,  than  remedies  to  redress  or  punish  an  abuse  of  it. 

§  1516.  The  impropriety  of  delegating  the  power  exclusively 
to  the  Senate  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered.  And,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  urged  against  the  participation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  it,  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  for  other  reasons  far  less  fit  than  the 
Senate  to  be  the  exclusive  depositary  of  the  power,  or  to  hold  it 
in  conjunction  with  the  executive.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  pop- 
ular assembly,  chosen  immediately  from  the  people,  and  repi*e- 
senting,  in  a  good  measure,  their  feelings  and  local  interests; 
and  it  will  on  this  account  be  more  likely  to  be  swayed  by  such 
feelings  and  interests  than  the  Senate,  chosen  by  the  States 
through  the  voice  of  the  State  legislatures.  In  the  next  place, 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  for  two  years  only;  and 
the  internal  composition  of  the  body  is  constantly  changing,  so 
as  to  admit  of  less  certainty  In  their  opinions  and  their  measures 
than  would  naturally  belong  to  a  body  of  longer  duration.  In 
the  next  place,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  far  more  numerous 
than  the  Senate,  and  will  be  constantly  increasing  in  numbers, 
so  that  it  will  be  more  slow  in  its  movements,  and  more  fluctu- 
ating in  its  councils.  In  the  next  place,  the  Senate  will  naturally 
be  composed  of  persons  of  more  experience,  weight  of  character, 
and  talents,  than  the  members  of  the  House.  Accurate  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  politics,  a  steady  and  systematic  adherence  to  the 
same  views,  nice  and  miiform  sensibility  to  national  character, 
as  well  as  secrecy,  decision,  and  despatch,  are  required  for  a  due 
execution  of  the  power  to  make  treaties.  And,  if  these  are  not 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a  numerous  and  variable 
body,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  will  be  more  rarely  found 
there  than  in  a  more  select  body,  having  a  longer  duration  in 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  7S. 
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office,  and  representing,  not  the  interests  of  private  constituents 
alone,  but  the  sovereignty  of  States. 

§  1517.  Besides^  the  very  habits  of  business,  and  the  uni- 
formity and  regularity  of  system,  acquired  by  a  long  possession 
of  office,  are  of  great  concern  in  all  cases  of  Uiis  sort  The  sen- 
ators, from  the  longer  duration  of  their  office,  will  have  great 
opportunities  of  extending  their  political  information,  and  of 
rendering  their  experience  more  and  more  beneficial  to  their 
country.  The  members  are  slowly  changed,  so  Uiat  tho  body 
will  at  all  times,  from  its  very  organization,  comprehend  a  large 
majority  of  persons  who  have  been  engaged  for  a  considerable 
time  in  public  duties  and  foreign  affairs.  If,  in  addition  to  all 
these  reasons,  it  is  considered,  that  in  the  Senate  all  the  States 
are  equally  represented,  and  in  the  House  very  unequally,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt^  that  the  Senate  is  in  all  respects  a 
more  competent  and  more  suitable  depositary  of  the  power  than 
the  House,  either  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  execu- 
tive. And  most  of  the  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to  any 
participation  by  the  House  in  the  treaty-making  functions.  It 
would  add  an  unwieldy  machinery  to  all  foreign  operations,  and 
retard,  if  not  wholly  prevent^  the  beneficial  purposes  of  the  power.* 
Yet  such  a  scheme  has  not  been  without  warm  advocates.  And 
it  has  been  thought  an  anomaly,  that^  while  the  power  to  make 
war  was  confided  to  both  branches  of  Congress,  the  power  to 
make  peace  was  within  the  reach  of  one,  with  the  co-operation 
of  tlie  President* 

§  1518.  But  there  will  be  found  no  inconsistency,  or  inconven- 
ience in  this  diversity  of  power.  Considering  the  vast  expendi- 
tures and  calamities  with  which  war  is  attended,  there  is  certainly 
the  strongest  ground  for  confiding  it  to  the  collected  wisdom  of 
the  national  councils.  It  requires  one  party  only  to  declare  war; 
but  it  requires  the  co-operation  and  consent  of  both  belligerents 
to  make  peace.  No  negotiations  are  necessary  in  the  former 
case ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  indispensable.  Every  reason,  there- 
fore, for  intrusting  the  treaty-making  power  to  the  President  and 
Senate  in  common  negotiations,  applies,  a  fortiori^  to  a  treaty 

^  The  Federalist,  Koe.  94,  76.  In  the  eonventioii,  a  propoBition  waa  made  to  tdd 
th«  House  to  the  Senate,  in  advising  and  consenting  to  treaties.  But  it  was  rejected  by 
the  vote  of  ten  States  against  one.    Journal  of  Convention,  889,  840. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  888,  889. 
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of  peace.  Indeed,  peacei  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  a  ro- 
public,  and  so  suited  to  all  its  truest  interests  as  well  as  to  its 
liberties,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  made  too  facile.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  war  is  at  all  times  so  great  an  evil,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  made  too  difficult.  The  power  to  make  peace  can 
never  be  unsafe  for  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  The  power  to  prevent  it  may  not  be 
without  hazard  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
may  be  too  much  under  the  control  of  popular  excitement  or  legis- 
lative rivalry  to  act  at  all  times  with  the  same  degree  of  impar- 
tiality and  caution.  In  the  convention,  a  proposition  to  except 
treaties  of  peace  from  the  treaty-making  power  was,  at  one  time, 
inserted,  but  was  afterwards  deliberately  abandoned.^ 

§  1519.  In  regard  to  the  objection,  that  the  arrangement  is  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  rule  that  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  ought  to  be  kept  separate,  it  might  be  sufficient 
to  advert  to  the  considerations  stated  in  another  place,  which 
show  that  the  true  sense  of  the  rule  does  not  require  a  total  sepa- 
ration.' But  in  truth,  the  nature  of  the  power  of  making  treaties 
indicates  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  union  of  the  executive  and 
the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  it  Though  some  writers  on  gov- 
ernment place  this  power  in  the  class  of  executive  authorities,  yet 
it  is  an  arbitrary  classification;  and,  if  attention  is  given  to  its 
operation,  it  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  the  legislative 
than  of  the  executive  character.  The  essence  of  legislation  is  to 
prescribe  laws  or  regulations  for  society;  while  the  execution  of 
those  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  employment  of  the  common 
strength,  either  for  that  purpose  or  for  the  common  defence, 
seem  to  comprise  all  the  functions  of  the  executive  magistrate. 
The  power  of  making  treaties  is  plainly  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  It  relates  neither  to  the  execution  of  subsisting  laws, 
nor  to  the  enactment  of  new  ones;  and  still  less  does  it  roluto 
to  the  exertion  of  the  common  strength.  Its  objects  ai*e  con- 
tracts with  foreign  nations,  which  have  the  force  of  law  with  us, 
but,  as  to  the  foreign  sovereigns,  have  only  the  obligation  of 
good  faith.  Treaties  are  not  rules  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  to 
his  subjects;  but  agreements  between  sovereign  and  sovereign. 
The  treaty-making  power,  therefore,  seems  to  form  a  distinct 

1  Journal  of  ConTentioii,  226,  825,  826,  841,  842. 
«  See  yoL  L  S  525  e<  J09. 
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department^  and  to  belong,  properly,  neither  to  the  legislature 
nor  the  executive,  though  it  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  quali- 
ties common  to  each.  The  President,  from  his  unity,  prompti- 
tude, and  facility  of  action,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  carry 
on  the  initiative  processes ;  while  the  Senate,  representing  all 
the  States,  and  engaged  in  legislating  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  is  equally  well  fitted  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  ultimate  ratification.^ 

§  1520.  The  other  objection,  which  would  require  a  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  not 
merely  of  two-thirds  of  all  present,  is  not  better  founded.*  All 
provisions  which  require  more  than  a  majority  of  any  body  to 
its  resolutions,  have,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  government,  and  an  in- 
direct one  to  subject  the  sense  of  the  majority  to  that  of  the 
minority.  This  consideration  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of; 
and  very  strong  reasons  ought  to  exist  to  justify  any  departure 
from  the  ordinary  rule,  that  the  majority  ought  to  govern.  The 
Constitution  has,  on  this  point,  gone  as  far  in  the  endeavor  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  numbers  in  the  formation  of  treaties,  as 
can  be  reconciled  either  with  the  activity  of  the  public  councils 
or  wiUi  a  reasonable  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  major  part  of  the 
community.  If  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  had 
been  required,  it  would,  in  many  cases,  from  a  non-attendance 
of  a  part,  amount  in  practice  to  a  necessity  almost  of  unanimity* 
The  history  of  every  political  establishment,  in  which  such  a 
principle  has  prevailed,  is  a  history  of  impotence,  perplexity, 
and  disorder.  Proofs  of  this  position  may  be  easily  adduced 
from  the  examples  of  the  Roman  tribuneship,  the  Polish  diet, 
and  the  States-general  of  the  Netherlands,  and  even  from  our 
own  experience  under  the  confederation.'  Under  the  latter  in- 
strument, the  concurrence  of  nine  States  was  necessary,  not  only 
to  making  treaties,  but  to  many  other  acts  of  a  less  important 
character;  and  measures  were  often  defeated  by  the  non-attend- 
ance of  members,  sometimes  by  design  and  sometimes  by  acci- 
dent.^ It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  treaty  could  be  ratified  by 
surprise,  or  taking  advantage  of  the  accidental  absence  of  a  few 
members ;  and  certainly  the  motive  to  punctuality  in  attendance 

'  The  Federalist,  No.  76.  •  8  Elliot's  Debates,  867  to  879. 

•  The  FedenOist,  No.  76 ;  Id.  No.  22.  «  Ibid,  and  1  EUiot's  Debates,  44,  46. 
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will  be  greatly  increased  hj  making  such  ratification  to  depend 
upon  the  numbers  present^ 

§  1521.  The  Federalist  has  taken  notice  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  treaty-making  power  in  England  and  that  in  America, 
in  the  following  terms :  "  The  President  is  to  have  power,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  concur.  The  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  sole  and  absolute  representative  of  the  nation  in  all 
foreign  transactions.  He  can,  of  his  own  accord,  make  treaties 
of  peace,  commerce,  alliance,  and  of  every  other  description.  It 
lias  been  insinuated  that  his  authority,  in  this  respect,  is  not  con- 
clusive ;  and  that  his  conventions  with  foreign  powers  are  subject 
to  the  revision  and  stand  in  need  of  the  ratification  of  Parliament 
But  I  believe  this  doctrine  was  never  heard  of  till  it  was  broached 
upon  the  present  occasion.  Every  jurist  of  that  kingdom,  and 
every  other  man  acquainted  with  its  constitution,  knows,  as  an 
established  fact,  tliat  the  prerogative  of  making  trcntios  exists  in 
the  crown,  in  its  utmost  plenitude ;  and  that  the  compacts  en- 
tered into  by  the  royal  authority  have  the  most  complete  legal 
validity  and  perfection,  independent  of  any  other  sanction.  The 
Parliament,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  seen  employing  itself  in  al- 
tering the  existing  laws,  to  conform  them  to  the  stipulations  in 
a  new  treaty;  and  this  may  have  possibly  given  birth  to  the 
imagination,  that  its  co-operation  was  necessary  to  the  obligatory 
efficacy  of  the  treaty.  But  this  parliamentary  interposition  pro- 
ceeds from  a  different  cause ;  from  the  necessity  of  adjusting  a 
most  artificial  and  intricate  system  of  revenue  and  commercial 
laws  to  the  changes  made  in  them  by  the  operation  of  the  treaty ; 
and  of  adapting  new  provisions  and  precautions  to  the  new  state 
of  things,  to  keep  the  machine  from  running  into  disorder.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  in- 
tended power  of  the  President  and  the  actual  power  of  the  British 

>  The  Federalist,  Noe.  32,  75  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  868.  In  the  conventioD,  a  propo- 
sition to  require  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  was  nyected 
by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.  Another,  to  require  that  no  treaty  shaU  be 
made  nnless  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators  were  present,  was  also  rejected 
by  the  vote  of  six  States  against  five.  Another,  to  require  a  migority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  make  a  treaty,  was  also  rejected  by  the  vote  of  six  States  against 
five.  Another,  to  require  that  all  the  members  should  be  summoned,  and  have  time  to 
attend,  shared  a  like  fata,  by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.  Journal  of  Con- 
vention, 848,  844. 
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sovereign.  The  one  can  perform  alone  what  the  other  can  onlj 
do  with  the  concurrence  of  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  It  must 
be  admitted  that,  in  this  instance,  the  power  of  the  federal  exec- 
utive would  exceed  that  of  any  State  executive.  But  this  arises 
naturally  from  the  exclusive  possession,  by  the  Union,  of  that 
part  of  the  sovereign  power  which  relates  to  treaties.  If  the  con- 
federacy were  to  be  dissolved,  it  would  become  a  question  whether 
the  executives  of  the  several  States  were  not  solely  invested  with 
that  delicate  and  important  prerogative. '^^ 

§  1522.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the 
treaty-making  power  could  have  been  better' deposited,  with  a 
view  to  its  safety  and  efficiency.  Yet  it  was  declaimed  against 
with  uncommon  energy,  as  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
subversive  of  public  liberty.'  Time  has  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  such  prophecies,  and  has  confirmed  the  belief  of  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution,  that  it  would  be  not  only  safe,  but  full  of 
wisdom  and  sound  policy.  Perhaps  no  stronger  illustration  than 
this  can  be  found,  of  the  facility  of  suggesting  ingenious  objec- 
tions to  any  system  calculated  to  create  public  alarm,  and  to 
wound  public  confidence,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  unfounded 
In  human  experience  or  in  just  reasoning. 

§  1528.  Some  doubts  appear  to  have  been  entertained  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  government,  as  to  the  correct  exposition  of  the 
Constitution  in  regard  to  the  agency  of  the  Senate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  treaties.  The  question  was,  whether  the  agency  of  the 
Senate  was  admissible  previous  to  the  negotiation,  so  as  to  advise 
on  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  ministers,  or  was  limited 
to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  advice  and  consent,  after  the 
treaty  was  formed ;  or  whether  the  President  possessed  an  option 
to  adopt  one  mode  or  the  other,  as  his  judgment  might  direct' 
The  practical  exposition  assumed  on  the  first  occasion  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  President  Washington's  administra- 
tion, was,  that  the  option  belonged  to  the  executive  to  adopt 
either  mode,  and  the  Senate  might  advise  before,  as  well  as  after, 
the  formation  of  a  treaty.^  Since  that  period,  the  Senate  have 
been  rarely  if  ever  consulted,  until  after  a  treaty  has  been  com- 

<  See  also  the  opinion  of  Iredell,  J.,  in  Wars  v.  Hylton,  8  Dall.  972  to  876. 

*  2  Elliot's  Debate^  867  to  879. 

*  6  Marehall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  2,  p.  228. 

*  Eiecntive  Journal,  llth  Angnst,  1790,  pp.  60,  61. 
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pleted,  and  laid  before  them  for  ratification.^  (a)  When  bo  laid 
before  the  Senate,  that  body  is  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  upon 
it)  as,  indeed,  it  does  on  all  executive  business,  in  secret,  and 
with  closed  doors.  The  Senate  may  wholly  reject  the  treaty, 
or  advise  and  consent  to  a  ratification  of  part  of  the  articles, 
rejecting  others,  or  recommend  additional  or  explanatory  artt- 
cles.  In  the  event  of  a  partial  ratification,  the  treaty  does  not 
become  the  law  of  the  land  until  the  President  and  the  foreign 
sovereign  have  each  assented  to  the  modifications  proposed  by  the 
Senate.^  But,  although  the  President  may  ask  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  a  treaty,  ho  is  not  absolutely  bound  by 
it;  for  he  may,  after  it  is  given,  still  constitutionally  refuse  to 
ratify  it  Such  an  occurrence  will  probably  be  rare,  because  the 
President  will  scarcely  incline  to  lay  a  treaty  before  the  Senate, 
which  he  is  not  disposed  to  ratify. '(i)  , 

^  Rawle  on  Const,  cb.  7,  p.  68. 

*  Rawle  on  Const,  cli.  7,  pp.  68, 64.  Before  the  ntificatione  of  treatiee,  it  is  common 
for  the  Senate  to  require,  and  for  the  President  to  lay  before  them,  all  the  official  docu- 
ments respecting  the  negotiations,  to  assist  their  Judgment.  Bat  the  House  of  Ropre- 
Bontatives  have  no  constitutional  right  to  insist  on  Uie  production  of  thciii ;  and  it  is 
matter  of  discretion  with  the  President,  whether  to  comply  or  not  with  the  demand  of 
the  House,  which  is  but  in  the  nature  of  a  request  In  the  case  of  the  British  treaty  of 
1794,  President  Washington  refused  to  lay  the  papers  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, when  requested  by  them  so  to  do.  See  his  Message,  84th  of  March,  1796 ;  1 
Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  884  ;  6  Marshairs  life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  p.  654 ;  4  Jef- 
ferson's Corresp.  464,  466 ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  16,  p.  171. 

In  the  early  part  of  President  Washington's  administration,  he  occasionally  n^et  the 
Senate  in  person,  to  confer  with  them  on  the  executive  business  confided  to  them  by  the 
Constitution.  But  this  practice  was  found  very  inconvenient,  and  was  soon  abandoned. 
In  June,  1818,  the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  hold  a  conference  with  President 
MadiBon,  respecting  his  nomination  of  a  minister  to  Sweden,  then  before  them  for  ratifi- 
cation. Rut  he  declined  it,  considering  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  due  relations 
between  the  executive  and  other  departments  of  the  government.  Seigoant  on  Const 
oh.  81  (2d  edition),  p.  871 ;  6  Nilcs's  Register,  248,  290  ;  Id.  276,  840 ;  8  Executive 
Journal,  864,  881, 882.  See  also  2  Executive  Jonrnal,  868, 864, 888, 889.  It  is  believed 
that  the  practice  has  been  ever  since  abandoned. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  cabinet  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hamilton)  in  President 
Washington's  administration,  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  neither  branch  of  the 
legislature  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  heads  of  departments,  except  through  calls  on 
the  President,  for  information  or  papers.  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  468,  464,  465.  The  prac- 
tice has,  however,  of  late  years  settled  down  in  &vor  of  making  direct  calls  on  the  heads 
of  the  departments.    Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  16,  pp.  171,  172. 

*  Rawle  on  Const,  ch;  20,  pp.  194,  195  ;  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  817,  818. 

(a)  A  conspicuous  exception  was  the  subsequent  act   of  Congress.     Gray  o. 

treaty  of  1846,  settling  the  Oregon  boun-  Clinton  Bridge,  1  Woolw.  150  ;  United 

dary.  States  o.  Tobacco  Factory,'  1  Dillon,  264  ; 

(ft)  A  treaty  may  bo  sapeiseded  hj  a  Tb«  Cherokee  Tobaooo^  11  Wall.  616. 
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§  1624.  The  next  part  of  the  clause  respects  appointinents  to- 
office.  The  President  is  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other 
officers  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

§  1526.  Under  the  confederation,  an  exclusive  power  was  given 
to  Congress  of  ^'sending  and  receiving  ambassadors.''^  'The 
term  ^'ambassador,''  strictly  construed  (as  would  seem  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  second  article  of  that  instrument),  comprehends 
the  highest  grade  only  of  public  ministers  |'  and  excludes  those 
grades  which  the  United  States  would  bo  most  likely  to  prefer 
whenever  foreign  embassies  may  be  necessary.  But  under  no 
latitude  of  construction  could  the  term  ^ambassadors,"  compre- 
hend consuls.  Yet  it  was  found  necessary  by  Congress  to  employ 
the  inferior  grades  of  ministers,  and  to  send  and  receive  consuls. 
It  is  true,  that  the  mutual  appointment  of  consuls  might  have  been 
provided  for  by  treaty;  and  where  no  treaty  existed.  Congress 
might  perhaps  have  had  the  authority  under  the  ninth  article  of 
the  confederation,  which  conferred  a  general  authority  to  appoint 
officers  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  admission  of  foreign  consuls  into  the  United  States, 
when  not  stipulated  for  by  treaty,  was  nowhere  provided  for.' 
The  whole  subject  was  full  of  embarrassment  and  constitutional 
doubts ;  and  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  extending  the  ap- 
pointment to  other  public  ministers  and  consuls  as  well  as  to 
ambassadors,  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  confederation. 

§  1626.  In  the  first  draft  of^the  Constitution,  the  power  was 
given  to  the  President  to  appoint  officers  in  all  cases  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  the  Constitution;  and  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  was  not  required.^  But,  in  the  same  draft, 
the  power  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  given  to  the  Senate.*  The  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers,  consuls  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was 

1  Article  9. 

'  An  enameration  of  the  yarions  grades  and  powers  of  foreign  ministers  properly 
belongs  to  a  treatise  on  public  law.  The  learned  reader,  howeyer,  wUl  find  ample  in- 
formation in  the  treatises  of  Grotios,  Yattel,  Martens,  and  Wicqnefort 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  .  *  Joam.  of  ConyentioD,  p.  226. 

•Id.  228. 
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afterwards  reported  by  a  committee  as  an  amendment,  and  was 
unanimously  adopted.^ 

§  1527.  The  mode  of  appointment  to  office  pointed  out  by  the 
Constitution  seems  entitled  to  peculiar  commendation*  There 
are  several  ways  in  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  power  may  be 
vested.  It  may  be  confided  to  Congress,  or  to  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  or  to  the  executive  alone,  or  to  the  executive  in  con- 
currence with  any  selected  branch.  The  exercise  of  it  by  the 
people  at  large  will  readily  be  admitted,  by  all  considerate  states- 
men, to  be  impiracticable,  and  therefore  need  not  be  examined. 
The  suggestions  already  made  upon  the  treaty-making  power,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  vesting  it  in  Congress,  apply  with  great 
force  to  that  of  vesting  the  power  of  appointment  to  office  in  the 
same  body.  It  would  enable  candidates  for  office  to  introduce 
all  sorts  of  cabals,  intrigues,  and  coalitions  into  Congress ;  and 
not  only  diptract  their  attention  from  their  proper  legislative 
duties,  but  probably,  in  a  very  high  degree,  influence  all  legis- 
lative measures.  A  new  source  of  division  and  corruption  would 
thus  be  infused  into  the  public  councils,  stimulated  by  private 
interests  and  pressed  by  personal  solicitations.  What  would  be 
(to  be)  done,  in  case  the  Senate  and  House  should  disagree  in  an 
appointment?  Are  they  to  vote  in  convention  or  as  distinct 
bodies  ?  There  would  be  practical  difficulties  attending  both 
courses;  and  experience  has  not  justified  the  belief  that  either 
would  conduce  either  to  good  appointments  or  to  due  respon- 
sibility.' 

§  1628.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  vesting  the  power 
exclusively  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature.  It  would  make 
the  patronage  of  the  government  subservient  to  private  interests, 
and  bring  into  suspicion  the  motives  and  conduct  of  members  of 
the  appointing  body^  Tliere  would  be  gi*cat  danger  that  the 
elections  at  the  polls  might  be  materially  influenced  by  this  power 
to  confer  or  to  withhold  favors  of  this  sort' 

§  1529.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  profound  reflection  upon 
the  human  character  and  human  experience  will  ret^ily  adopt 
the  opinion  that  one  man  of  discernment  is  better  fitted' to  analyze 
and  estimate  the  peculiar  qualities  adapted  to  particular  offices 

^  Journ.  of  Conyention,  pp.  325,  826,  840,  862. 

>  See  the  FedenlUt,  Noe.  76,  77.  '  Ibid. 
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than  any  body  of  men  of  equal  or  even  of  superior  discernment^ 
His  sole  and  undivided  responsibility  will  naturally  beget  a  live- 
lier sense  of  duty  and  a  more  exact  regard  to  reputation.  He 
will  inquire  with  more  earnestness  and  decide  with  more  impar- 
tiality. He  will  have  fewer  personal  attachments  to  gratify  ttian 
a  body  of  men ;  and  will  be  less  liable  to  be  misled  by  his  private 
friendships  and  affections ;  or  at  all  events,  his  conduct  will  be 
more  open  to  scrutiny,  and  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  If 
he  ventures  upon  a  system  of  favoritism  he  will  not  escape  cen- 
sure, and  can  scarcely  avoid  public  detection  and  disgrace.  But 
in  a  public  body  appointments  will  be  materially  influenced  by 
party  attachments  and  dislikes,  by  private  animosities,  and  an- 
tipathies, and  partialities,  and  will  be  generally  founded  in  com- 
promises, having  little  to  do  with  the  merit  of  candidates,  and 
much  to  do  with  the  selfish  interests  of  individuals  and  cabals. 
Tliey  will  be  too  much  governed  by  local,  or  sectional,  or  party 
arrangements.^  A  President  chosen  from  the  nation  at  large 
may  well  be  presumed  to  possess  high  intelligence,  integrity,  and 
sense  of  character.  He  will  be  compelled  to  consult  public  opin- 
ion in  the  most  important  appointments ;  and  must  be  interested 
to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  his  appointments  by  selections  from 
those  whoso  qualifications  are  unquestioned  and  imqucstionable. 
If  he  should  act  otherwise,  and  surrender  the  public  patronage 
into  the  hands  of  profligate  men  or  low  adventurers,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  long  to  retain  public  favor.  Nothing — no,  not 
even  the  whole  influence  of  party  —  could  long  screen  him  from 
the  just  indignation  of  the  people.  Though  slow,  the  ultimate 
award  of  popular  opinion  would  stamp  upon  his  conduct  its  mer- 
ited infamy.  No  President,  however  weak  or  credulous  (if  such 
a  person  could  ever,  under  any  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  ob* 
tain  the  ofiice),  would  fail  to  perceive  or  to  act  upon  admonitions 
of  this  sort  At  all  events,  he  would  be  less  likely  to  disregard 
them  than  a  large  body  of  men,  who  would  share  the  responsibil- 
ity and  encourage  each  other  in  the  division  of  the  patronage  of 
the  government 

§  1530.  But  though  these  general  considerations  might  easily 
reconcile  us  to  the  choice  of  vesting  the  power  of  appoiutment 
exclusively  in  the  President,  in  preference  to  the  Senate  or  House 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  76  ;  2  Wilaon'i  Law  Lect  191, 192. 
s  The  Federalut,  No  76. 
volI  II.  —  28 
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of  Representatives  alone,  the  patronage  of  the  goyemment  and  the 
appointments  to  office  are  too  important  to  the  public  welfare  not 
to  induce  great  hesitation  in  vesting  them  exclusively  in  the 
President.  The  power  may  be  abused ;  and  assuredly  it  will  be 
abused,  except  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  of  great  firmness, 
independence,  integrity,  and  public  spirit  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  in  a  republican  government  offices  are  established 
and  are  to  be  filled,  not  to  gratify  private  interests  and  private 
attachments ;  not  as  a  means  of  corrupt  influence  or  individual 
profit;  not  for  cringing  favorites  or  court  sycophants;  but  for 
purposes  of  the  highest  public  good,  to  give  dignity,  strength, 
purity,  and  energy  to  the  administration  of  the  laws.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  be  a  wise  course  to  omit  any  precaution,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  should  give  to  the  President  a  power 
over  the  appointments  of  those  who  are  in  conjunction  with 
himself  to  execute  the  laws,  should  also  interpose  a  salutary 
check  upon  its  abuse,  acting  by  way  of  preventive  as  well  as  of 
remedy. 

§  1581.  Happily  this  difficult  task  has  been  achieved  by  the 
Constitution.  The  President  is  to  nominate,  and  thereby  has 
the  sole  power  to  select  for  office;  but  his  nomination  cannot 
confer  office,  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  His 
responsibility  and  theirs  is  thus  complete  and  distinct  He  can 
never  be  compelled  to  yield  to  their  appointment  of  a  man  unfit 
for  office;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  withhold  their  ad- 
vice and  consent  from  any  candidate  who,  in  their  judgment, 
does  not  possess  due  qualifications  for  office.  Thus,  no  serious 
abuse  of  the  power  can  take  place  without  the  co-operation  of  two 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government  acting  in  distinct  spheres ; 
and  if  there  should  be  any  improper  concession  on  either  side,  it 
is  obvious  that,  from  the  structure  and  changes  incident  to  each 
department,  the  evil  cannot  long  endure,  and  will  be  remedied, 
as  it  should  be,  by  the  elective  franchise.  The  consciousness 
of  this  check  will  make  the  President  more  circumspect  and 
deliberate  in  his  nominations  for  office.  He  will  feel  that,  in 
case  of  a  disagreement  of  opinion  with  the  Senate,  his  principal 
vindication  must  depend  upon  the  unexceptionable  character  of 
his  nomination.  And  in  case  of  a  rejection,  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is,  tliat  he  had  not  his  first  choice.  He  will  still  have  a 
wide  range  of  selection ;  and  his  responsibility  to  present  another 
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candidate,  entirely,  qualified  for  the  office,  will  be  complete  and 
unquestionable. 

§  1682.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Senate  will  ordinarily 
fail  of  ratifying  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  person  for  the 
office.  Independent  of  the  desire  which  such  a  body  may  natur- 
ally be  presumed  to  feel,  of  having  offices  suitably  filled  (when 
they  cannot  make  the  appointment  themselves),  there  will  be  a 
responsibility  to  public  opinion  for  a  rejection,  which  will  over- 
come all  common  private  wishes.  Cases,  indeed,  may  be  ima- 
gined, in  which  the  Senate,  from  party  motives,  from  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  and  even  from  motives  of  a  more  private  nature,  may 
reject  a  nomination  absolutely  unexceptionable.  But  such  occur- 
rences will  be  rare.  The  more  common  error  (if  there  shall  be 
any)  will  be  too  great  a  facility  to  yield  to  the  executive  wishes, 
as  a  means  of  personal  or  popular  favor.  A  President  will  rarely 
want  means,  if  he  shall  choose  to  use  them,  to  induce  some  mem- 
bers of  such  a  body  to  aid  his  nominations ;  since  a  correspondent 
influence  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  exist  to  gratify  such  persons 
in  other  recommendations  for  office,  and  thus  to  make  them  indi- 
rectly the  dispensers  of  local  patronage.  It  will  be  principally 
with  regard  to  high  officers,  such  as  ambassadors,  judges,  heads  of 
departments,  and  other  appointments  of  great  public  importance, 
that  the  Senate  will  interpose  to  prevent  an  unsuitable  choice. 
Their  own  dignity  and  sense  of  character,  their  duty  to  their 
country,  and  their  very  title  to  office,  will  be  materially  depend- 
ent upon  a  firm  discharge  of  their  duty  on  such  occasions.^ 

§  1638.  Perhaps  the  duties  of  the  President,  in  the  discharge 
of  this  most  delicate  and  important  duty  of  his  office,  were  never 
better  summed  up  than  in  the  following  language  of  a  distin- 
guished commentator.'  ^^  A  proper  selection  and  appointment  of 
subordinate  officers  Is  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  a  powerful 
mind.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  acquire,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  characters  of 
his  fellow-citizens;  to  disregard  the  importunities  of  friends, 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  76,  77  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leet  18,  p.  269  ;  Rawle  on  Const 
ch.  14,  p.  162,  Ac. ;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  840  to  848.  The  whole  reasoning 
of  the  Federalist  on  this  subject  is  equally  striking  for  Its  sound  practical  sense  and 
its  candor.  I  have  freely  used  it  in  the  foregoing  summary.  The  FedeFalist, 
No.  76. 

*  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  14,  p.  164. 
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the  hintQ  or  menaces  of  enemies,  the  bias  of  party,  and  the  hope 
of  popularity.  The  latter  is  sometimes  the  refuge  of  feeble-minded 
men ;  but  its  gleam  is  transient,  if  it  is  obtained  by  a  dereliction 
of  honest  duty  and  sound  discretion.  Popular  favor  is  best  so- 
cured  by  carefully  ascertaining  and  strictly  pursuing  the  true 
interests  of  the  people.  The  President  himself  is  elected  on  the 
supposition  that  he  is  the  most  capable  citizen  to  understand  and 
promote  those  interests ;  and  in  every  appointment  he  ought  to 
consider  himself  as  executing  a  public  trust  of  the  same  nature. 
Neither  should  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  public,  or  pain 
to  the  individual,  deter  him  from  the  immediate  exercise  of  his 
power  of  removal  on  proof  of  incapacity  or  infidelity  in  the  sub- 
ordinate officer.  The  public,  uninformed  of  the  necessity,  may 
be  surprised,  and  at  first  dissatisfied;  but  public  approbation 
ultimately  accompanies  the  fearless  and  upright  discharge  of 
duty,  "(a) 

§  1584,  It  was  objected  by  some  persons,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  this  union  of  the  executive  with 
the  Senate  in  appointments  would  give  the  President  an  undue 
influence  over  the  Senate.  This  argument  is  manifestly  untena- 
ble, sinlse  it  supposes  that  an  undue  influence  over  the  Senate  is 
to  be  acquired  by  the  power  of  the  latter  to  restrain  him.  Even 
if  the  argument  were  well  founded,  the  influence  of  the  President 


<a)  It  would  be  diflScult  to  answer  the 
xeaaoning  of  the  text  if  the  experience  of 
the  country  had  not  refuted  it ;  but  we 
■le  driven  to  the  confession  that  since 
these  commentaries  were  first  published 
it  has  gradually  come  to  be  understood 
that  appointments  to  office,  not  regulated 
by  the  civil  service  law  or  other  statute, 
are  in  the  main  practically  in  the  control 
of  members  of  Cosgress  of  the  dominant 
party,  to  be  given  out  upon  party  if  not 
personal  considerations.  While  some  of 
the  higher  appointments  are  to  be  ex- 
cepted, it  appears  to  be  thought  that  in 
other  cases  the  recommendatioii  of  the 
member  should  largely  relieve  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  responsibility  for  an  appoint* 
ment  in  his  districti  and  that  the  member 
is  at  liberty  to  make  the  recommendation 
on  grounds  purely  political  and  penonaL 


When  such  considerations  are  suffered  to 
have  force,  experience  demonstrates  that 
they  aie  apt  to  supersede  aU  others,  to 
the  degradation  and  iigury  of  the  public 
service. 

The  evil  has  pot  been  acquiesced  in  by 
one  President  alone,  or  practised  alone  by 
one  party ;  and  cases  have  been  notorious 
in  which  persons  unfitted  to  perform  the 
duties  have  held  important  ofiice  at  high 
salaries,  while  subordinates  receiving  a 
small  stipend  have  performed  the  official 
service.  The  civil  service  regulations 
recently  established  have  done  something 
towards  mitigating  this  great  evil ;  but  it 
ia  not  to  be  disguised  that  no  general  dis- 
position has  yet  been  manifested  by  the 
politicians  of  the  country  to  loosen  the 
grasp  of  party  upon  the  "  spoils  of  office." 
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over  the  Senate  would  be  still  more  increased,  by  giving  bim  the 
exclusive  power  of  appointment;  for  then  he  would  be  wholly 
beyond  restraint  The  opposite  ground  was  assumed  by  other 
persons,  who  thought  the  influence  of  the  Senate  over  the  Presi- 
dent would  by  this  means  become  dangerous,  if  not  irresistible.  ^ 
There  is  more  plausibility  in  this  suggestion,  but  it  proceeds 
upon  unsatisfactory  reasoning.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Senate 
cannot,  by  their  refusal  to  confirm  the  nominations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, prevent  him  from  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty..  The 
most  that  can  be  suggested  is,  that  they  may  induce  him  to  yield 
to  their  favorites,  instead  of  his  own,  by  resisting  his  nomina- 
tions. But  if  this  should  happen  in  a  few  rare  instances,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  means  of  influence  would  ordinarily  form  a 
countercheck.  The  power  which  can  originate  the  disposal  of 
honors  and  emoluments  is  more  likely  to  attract  than  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  power  which  can  merely  obstruct  their  course.^ 
But  in  truth,  in  every  system  of  government  there  are  possible 
dangers  and  real  difficulties;  and  to  provide  for  the  suppression 
of  all  influence  of  one  department  in.  regard  to  another,  would 
be  as  visionary  as  to  provide  that  human  passions  and  -feelings 
should  never  influence  public  measures.  The  most  that  can  be 
done  is  to  provide  checks,  and  public  responsibility.  The  plan 
of  the  Constitution  seems  as  nearly  perfect  for  this  purpose  as 
any  one  can  be ;  and  indeed  it  has  been  less  censured  than  any 
other  important  delegation  of  power  in  that  instrument^ 

^  A  practical  question  of  some  importance  aroM  soon  after  the  Constitntion  Was 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  foreign  ministers ;  whether  the  power  of 
the  Senate  oyer  the  appointment  gave  that  body  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of 
making  any  such  appointment,  or  instituting  any  mission ;  or  whether  their  power 
Was  confined  td  the  consideration  of  the  mere  fitness  of  the  ^terson  nominated  for  the 
offlce.  If  the  former  were  the  tnie  interpretation  of  the  senatorial  authority,  then 
they  would  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  motives  which  should  induce  the  Presi-* 
dent  to  create  such  a  diplomatic  mission.  It  was,  after  debate,  decided  by  a  small 
migority  of  the  Senate,  in  1792,  that  they  had  no  right  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  policy  or  fitness  of  the  mission.  6  ManhaH's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6, 
p.  870,  note.  But  the  Senate  have  on  ssTeral  occasions  since  that  time  decided  the 
other  way  ;  and  particularly  in  regard  to  missions  t6  Russia  and  Turkey. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  77. 

*  Whether  the  Senate  should  have  a  negative  on  presidential  appointments,  was  a 
question  upon  which  the  memben  of  the  convention  were  much  divided.  Mr.  Johii 
Adams  (nfterwards  President)  was  opposed  to  it ;  and  a  friendly  correspondence  took 
place  between  him  and  Mr.  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut  (one  of  the  framen  of 
the  Constitution),  upon  the  subject    1  extract  from  Mr.  Pitkin's  Valuable  history  of 
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§  1535.  The  other  part  of  the  clause,  while  it  leaves  to  the 
President  the  appointment  to  all  offices,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  enables  Oongress  to  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 

the  United  States  the  sabetanoe  of  the  aignments  used  on  each  side,  as  they  present 
a  general  view  of  the  reasoning  which  had  influence  in  the  convention. 

"  To  some  general  ohseryations  of  Mr.  Sherman  in  fayor  of  this  power  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Adams  made  the  following  objections:  — 

"  '  The  negative  of  the  Senate  npon  appointments,'  he  said,  '  is  liable  to  the  follow- 
ing objections :  — 

'"1.  It  takes  away,  or  at  least  it  lessens  the  responsibility  of  the  executive,  — our 
Ck>nstitntion  obliges  me  to  say,  that  it  lessens  the  responsibility  of  the  President  The 
blame  of  a  hasty,  injudicious,  weak,  or  wicked  appointment,  is  shared  so  much  be- 
tween him  and  the  Senate,  that  his  part  of  it  wUl  be  too  small  Who  can  oensure  him, 
without  censuring  the  Senate,  and  the  legislatures  who  appoint  them  ?  All  their  friends 
will  be  interested  to  vindicate  the  President,  in  order  to  screen  them  from  censure ; 
besides,  if  an  impeachment  is  brought  before  them  against  an  officer,  are  they  not 
interested  to  acquit  him,  lest  some  part  of  the  odium  of  his  guilt  should  fall  npon 
them  who  advised  to  his  appointment  I 

"  '  2.  It  turns  the  minds  and  attention  of  the  people  to  the  Senate,  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  in  executive  matters ;  it  interests  another  branch  of  the  legislature 
in  the  management  of  the  executive  ;  It  divides  the  people  between  the  executive  and 
the  Senate ;  whereas  all  the  people  ought  to  be  united  to  watch  the  executive,  to 
oppose  its  encroachments,  and  resist  its  ambition.  Senaton  and  representatives,  and 
their  constituents,  ~  in  short,  the  aristocratical  and  democratical  divisions  of  society,  — 
ought  to  be  united,  on  all  occasions,  to  oppose  the  executive  or  the  monarchical  branch, 
when  it  attempts  to  overleap  Its  limits.  But  how  can  this  union  be  effected,  when  the 
aristocratical  branch  has  pledged  its  reputation  to  the  executive  by  consenting  to 
an  appointment  t 

'"8.  It  has  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  ambition  in  the  Senate.  An  active,  ardent 
spirit,  in  that  house,  who  is  riah,  and  able,  has  a  great  reputation  and  influence,  will 
be  solicited  by  candidates  for  office;  not  to  introduce  the  idea  of  bribery,  because, 
though  it  certainly  would  force  itself  in,  in  other  countries,  and  will  probably  here, 
when  we  grow  populous  and  rich,  yet  it  ia  not  yet,  I  hope,  to  be  dreaded.  But  ambi- 
tion roust  come  in  already.  A  senator  of  great  influence  will  be  naturally  ambitious, 
snd  desirous  of  incressing  his  influence.  Will  he  not  be  under  a  temptation  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  President,  as  well  as  his  brother  senators,  to  appoint  persons  to 
office  in  the  several  States  who  will  exert  themselves  in  elections  to  got  out  his  ene- 
mies or  opposers,  both  in  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  get  in  his  friends, 
perhaps  his  instruments  f  Suppose  a  senator  to  aim  at  the  treasury  office  for  him- 
self, his  brother,  &ther,  or  son.  Suppose  him  to  aim  at  the  President's  chair,  or  Vice- 
President's,  at  the  next  election,  or  at  the  office  of  war,  foreign  or  domestic  afluirs,  — 
will  he  not  natnrally  be  tempted  to  make  use  of  his  whole  patronage,  his  whole  influ- 
ence, in  advising  to  appointments,  both  with  President  and  sens  tors,  to  get  such 
persons  nominsted  ss  will  exert  themselves  in  elections  of  President,  Vice-President, 
senators,  and  House  of  Representatives,  to  increase  his  interests,  and  promote  his  views  ? 
In  this  point  of  view  I  am  vety  apprehensive,  and  this  defect  in  our  Constitution  will 
have  an  unhappy  tendency  to  introduce  corruption  of  the  grossest  kinds,  both  of 
ambition  and  avarice,  into  all  our  elections.  And  this  will  be  the  worst  of  poisons  to 
our  Constitution  ;  it  will  not  only  destroy  the  present  form  of  government,  but  Ten- 
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officers,  as  thej  may  think  proper,  in  the  President,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  The  propriety  of  this 
discretionary  power  in  Congress,  to  some  extent^  cannot  well  be 

der  it  almost  impoedble  to  substitute  in  its  place  any  free  goyernment,  even  a  better 
limited  monarchy,  or  any  other  than  a  despotism  or  a  simple  monarchy. 

" '  4.  To  avoid  the  eril  under  the  last  head,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  dividing  the 
oontinent  into  two  or  three  nations^  —  a  case  that  presents  no  prospect  but  of  perpetual 
war. 

'"6.  This  negative  on  appointments  is  In  danger  of  Involving  the  Senate  In  re- 
proach, obloquy,  censure,  and  suspicion,  without  doing  any  good.  Will  the  Senate  use 
their  negative  or  not  f  If  not,  why  should  they  liave  it  ?  Many  will  censure  them 
for  not  using  it ;  many  will  ridicule  them,  call  them  servile,  &c.,  if  they  do  use  it 
The  very  first  instance  of  it  will  expoee  the  senators  to  the  resentment  not  only  of 
the  disappointed  candidate  and  all  his  friends,  but  of  the  President  and  all  his  friends ; 
and  those  will  be  most  of  the  officers  of  government  through  the  nation. 

"  '  6.  We  shall  very  soon  have  parties  formed,  —  a  court  and  country  party,  —and 
these  parties  will  have  names  given  them  ;  one  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  support  the  President  and  his  measures  and  ministers,  —  the  other  will  oppoee 
them  ;  a  simiUr  party  will  be  In  the  Senate,  —  these  parties  will  struggle  with  all 
their  art,  perhaps  with  intrigue,  perhaps  with  corruption,  at  every  election,  to  increase 
their  own  friends,  and  diminish  their  opposers.  Suppose  such  parties  formed  in 
the  Senate,  ahd  then  consider  what  factions,  divisions,  we  shall  have  there  upon  every 
nomination. 

"  '  7.  The  Senate  have  not  time.  You  are  of  opinion  "  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  in  the  appointment  to  office  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive,  and 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  much  better  than  a  select  council,  and  will  be 
lees  expensive  ; "  but  in  every  one  of  these  ideas  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from 
yon.  It  will  weaken  the  hands  of  tlie  executive,  by  lessening  the  obligation,  grati- 
tude, and  attachment  of  the  candidate  to  the  President,  by  dividing  his  attachment 
between  the  executive  ond  legislature,  which  are  naturd  enemies. 

" '  Officers  of  government,  instead  of  having  a  single  eye,  and  undivided  attach- 
ment to  the  executive  branch,  as  they  ought  to  have,  consistent  with  law  and  the 
Constitution,  ^11  be  constantly  tempted  to  be  factious  with  their  factions  patrons  in 
the  Senate.  The  President's  own  officers,  in  a  thousand  instances,  will  oppose  his 
just  and  constitutional  exertions,  and  screen  themselves  under  the  wings  of  their 
patrons  and  party  in  the  legislature.  Nor  will  it  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  ; 
the  people  will  have  more  confidence  in  the  executive  in  executive  matters,  than  in 
the  Senate.  The  people  will  be  constantly  jealous  of  factious  schemes  in  the  senators 
to  unduly  influence  the  executive,  and  of  corrupt  bai|(ainB  between  the  Senate  and 
executive,  to  serve  each  other's  private  views.  The  people  will  also  be  jealous  that 
the  influence  of  the  Senate  will  be  employed  to  conceal,  connive,  and  defend  guilt  in 
exeputive  officers,  instead  of  being  a  guard  and  watch  upon  them,  and  a  terror  to 
them.  A  council  selected  by  the  President  himself,  at  his  pleasure,  from  among  the 
senators,  representatives,  and  nation  at  lafge,  would  be  purely  responsible:  in  that 
cose,  the  Senate,  as  a  body,  would  not  be  compromised.  The  Senste  would  be  a 
terror  to  privy  councillors ;  its  honor  would  never  be  pledged  to  support  any  measure 
or  instrument  of  the  executive  beyond  justice,  law,  and  the  Constitution.  Nor  would 
a  privy  council  be  more  expensive.  The  whole  Senate  must  now  deliberate  on  every 
appointment ;  and,  if  they  ever  find  time  for  it,  you  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
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questioned.  If  any  discretion  should  be  allowed,  its  limits  could 
hardly  admit  of  being  exactly  defined;  and  it  might  fairly  be  left 
to  Congress  to  act  according  to  the  lights  of  experience.     It  is 

will  be  required  and  consamed  in  this  senrioe.  Then  the  President  might  have  a 
constant  executive  council ;  now  he  has  none. 

"'I  said,  under  the  seventh  head,  that  the  Senate  would  not  have  time.  You  wiU 
find  that  the  whole  business  of  this  government  will  be  iuftnitely  delayed  by  this 
negative  of  the  Senate  on  treaties  and  appointments.  Indian  treaties  and  consular 
conventions  have  been  already  waiting  for  months,  and  the  Senate-  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  moment  of  time  to  attend  to  them  ;  and  this  evil  must  constantly  increase,  bo 
that  the  Senate  must  be  constantly  sitting,  and  must  be  paid  as  long  as  they  sit. 

" '  But  I  have  tired  your  patience.  Is  there  any  truth  or  importance  in  these 
broken  hints  and  crude  surmises,  or  not  t  To  me  they  appear  well  founded  and  very 
important.' 

"  To  these  remarks  Mr.  Sherman  replied,  that  he  esteemed  '  the  provision  made 
for  appointments  to  office  to  be  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  on  which  the  lib- 
erties and  safety  of  the  people  depended  nearly  as  much  as  on  legislation.  If  tlmt 
was  vested  in  the  President  alone,  he  might  render  himself  despotic.  It  was  a  say- 
ing of  one  of  the  kings  of  England,  **th(U  while  Utc  kiiig  eoiUd  appoint  the  Inahops  and 
Judges^  he  migU  have  what  religion  and  laws  he  pleased,*'  To  give  that  observation  its 
fvl\  effect,  they  must  hold  their  offices  during  his  pleasure ;  by  such  appointments, 
without  control,  a  power  might  be  gradually  established  that  would  be  more  fonni- 
dable  than  a  standing  army. 

'"It  appears  to  me  that  the  Senate  is  the  most  important  branch  in  the  government, 
for  the  aid  and  support  of  the  executive,  for  securing  the  rights  of  the  individual 
States,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
executive  is  not  to  execute  its  own  will,  but  the  wUl  of  the  legislature  declared  by 
the  laws ;  and  the  Senate,  being  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  will  be  disposed  to  accom- 
plish that  end,  and  advise  to  such  appointments  as  will  be  most  likely  to  effect  it ; 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  people  in  the  several  States,  they  can  give  the  best  in- 
formation who  are  qualified  for  office.  And  they  will,  as  you  justly  observe,  in  some 
degree  lessen  his  responsibility  ;  yet,  will  he  not  have  as  much  remaining  as  he  can 
well  support  t  and  may  not  their  advice  enable  him  to  make  such  judicious  appoint- 
ments as  to  render  responsibility  less  necessary  ?  No  person  can  deserve  censure,  when 
he  acts  honestly  according  to  his  best  discretion. 

** '  The  senators,  being  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and  dependuig  on 
them  for  re-election,  will  naturally  be  watchful  to  prevent  any  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  States.  And  the  government  of  the  United  States  being  federal,  and 
instituted  by  a  nnnibor  of  sovereign  States  for  the  bettor  security  of  their  rights,  and 
.  advancement  of  their  interests,  they  may  be  considered  as  so  many  pilUirs  to  support 
it,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  State  governments,  peace  and  good  order  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  places  most  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  as  weU  as 
at  the  centre. 

^'  M  believe  thU  will  be  a  better  balance  to  secure  the  government  than  three  inde- 
penilfitft  ucgntivea  wonM  bft. 

•*  M  think  you  admit,  in  your  Defence  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 

that  cvcu  otio  bmncb  might  eerve  in  a  diplomatic  government,  like  that  of  the  Union  ; 

'  It  J  tbiiik  the  CoustlLutioQ  is  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  another  branch,  and 

^g^  c(  Ihe  Qxecutive  and  judiciary.    This  seems  to  be  an  improvement  on  federal 
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difficult  to  foresee  or  to  provide  for  all  the  combinations  of  cir^ 
cumstances  which  might  vary  the  right  to  appoint  in  such  cases. 

government  beyond  what  hat  been  mtde  by  any  other  Statee.  I  can  see  nothing 
in  the  Constitation  that  will  tend  to  ita  difl8olation»  except  the  article  for  making 
amendments. 

"  '  That  the  evila  that  yon  snggeat  may  happen,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  power  Tested 
in  the  Senate  to  aid  the  executive,  appears  to  me  to  be  bnt  barely  possible.  The 
senators,  from  the  provision  made  for  their  appointment,  will  commonly  be  some  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  in  the  States  for  wiidom  and  probity,  and  superior  to 
faction,  intrigue,  or  low  artifice,  to  obtain  appointments  for  themselves  or  their 
friends ;  and  any  attempts  of  that  kind  would  destroy  their  reputation  with  a  free  and 
enlightened  people,  and  so  frustrate  the  end  they  would  have  in  view.  Their  being 
candidates  for  re-election  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  powerfol  motives  (next  to 
that  of  their  virtue)  to  fidelity  in  office,  and  by  that  means  alone  would  they  hope 
for  success.  "  He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely,"  is  the  saying  of  a  divinely- 
inspired  writer ;  Uiey  will  naturally  have  the  confidence  of  the  people,  as  they  will  be 
chosen  by  their  immediate  representatives,  as  well  as  from  their  charactera,  aa  men  of 
wisdom  and  integrity.  And  I  see  not  why  all  the  branches  of  government  should  not 
harmonize  in  promoting  the  great  end  of  their  institution,  — the  good  and  happiness  of 
the  people. 

'* '  The  senators  and  representatives  being  eligible  from  the  dtixens  at  laige,  and 
Wealth  not  being  a  requisite  qualification  for  either,  they  will  be  persons  nearly  equal, 
as  to  wealth  and  other  qualifications,  so  that  there  seems  not  to  be  any  principle  tend- 
ing to  aristocrscy,  which,  if  I  understand  the  term,  is  a  government  by  nobles,  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  which  cannot  take  pkoe  with  us  in  either  respect  without  a 
total  subversion  of  tlie  Constitution.  I  believe  the  more  this  provision  of  the  Con« 
stitution  is  attended  to  and  experienced,  the  more  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  it  will 
appear.  As  senators  cannot  hold  any  other  office  themselves,  they  will  not  be  influ- 
enced, in  their  advice  to  the  President,  by  interested  motives.  But  it  is  said,  they 
may  have  friends  and  kindred  to  provide  for.  It  is  true  they  may ;  but,  when  we 
consider  their  character  and  situation,  will  they  not  be  diffident  of  nominating  a  friend 
or  relative  who  may  wish  for  an  office  and  be  well  qualified  for  it,  lost  it  should  be 
suspected  to  proceed  from  partiality  1  And  will  not  their  fellow-members  have  a  de- 
gree of  the  same  reluctance,  lest  it  should  be  thought  they  acted  from  friendship  to  a 
member  of  their  body,  so  that  their  friends  and  connections  would  stand  a  worse 
chance,  in  proportion  to  their  real  merit,  than  strangers  t  But  if  the  President  Wai 
left  to  select  a  council  for  himself,  though  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  the 
best  motives,  yet  he  would  be  surrounded  by  flatterers,  who  would  assume  the  char- 
acter of  friends  and  patriots,  though  they  had  no  attachment  to  the  public  good,  no 
regard  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  but,  influenced  wholly  by  self-interest,  would  wish 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  executive  in  order  to  increase  their  own.  They  would 
often  advise  him  to  dispense  with  laws  that  should  thwart  their  schemes,  and,  in  ex- 
cuse, plead  that  it  was  done  from  necessity,  to  promote  the  public  good  ;  they  will  use 
their  own  influence,  induce  the  President  to  use  his,  to  get  laws  repealed  or  the  Con- 
stitution altered  to  extend  his  powers  and  prerogatives,  under  pretext  of  advancing 
the  public  good,  and  gradually  render  the  government  a  despotism.  This  seems  to 
h&  according  to  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  things.    I  think  that  members  of  the  legislature  would  be  most  likely  duly 
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In  one  age  the  appointment  might  be  most  proper  in  the  Presi- 
dent ;   and  in  another  age,  in  a  department 

§  1586.  In  the  practical  course  of  the  government  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  exact  line  drawn,  who  are  and  who 
are  not  to  be  deemed  inferior  officers,  in  the  sense  of  the  Consti- 
tution, whose  appointment  does  not  necessarily  require  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.  ^  In  many  cases  of  appointments.  Congress 
have  required  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  where,  perhaps,  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  say  that  It  was  required  by  the  Constitution. 
The  power  of  Congress  has  been  exerted  to  a  great  extent,  under 
this  clause,  in  favor  of  the  executive  department.  The  Presi- 
dent is  by  law  invested,  either  solely  or  with  the  Senate,  with  the 
appointment  of  all  military  and  naval  officers,  and  of  the  most 
important  civil  officers,  and  especially  of  those  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  supplies  and  expenditures  of  the  nation.  Tlie  courts  of  the 
Union  possess  the  narrow  prerogative  of  appointing  their  own 
clerk  and  reporter,  without  any  further  patronage.  The  heads  of 
departments  are,  in  like  manner,  generally  entitled  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  clerks  in  their  respective  offices.  But  the  gi*eat 
anomaly  in  the  system  is  the  enormous  patronage  of  the  postmas- 
ter-general, who  is  invested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  author- 
ity to  appoint  and  remove  all  deputy-postmasters;  and  whose 
power  and  influence  have  thus,  by  slow  degrees,  accumulated, 
until  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  rivals,  if  it  does 
not  exceed,  in  value  and  extent,  that  of  the  President  himself. 
How  long  a  power,  so  vast  and  so  accumulating,  shall  remain 
without  any  check  on  the  part  of  any  other  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment)  is  a  question  for  statesmen  and  not  for  jurists.  Dut  it 
cannot  be  disguised,  that  it  will  be  idle  to  impose  constitutional 
restraints  upon  high  executive  appointments,  if  this  power,  which 
pervades  every  village  of  the  republic,  and  exerts  an  irresistible, 

to  execute  the  laws,  both  in  the  executive  and  judiciary  departments.' "    2  Pitkin's 
HUt.  pp.  285  to  291. 

i  Kawle  on  Const  ch.  14,  pp.  163,  164 ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  480  to  600  ;  2  Lloyd's 
Debates,  1  to  12  ;  Sei^geant  on  Const,  ch.  29  (ch.  31).  Whether  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  inferior  officers,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  was  much  discussed  in  the 
debate  on  the  organization  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  in  1789.  The  result 
of  the  debate  seems  to  haye  been  that  they  were  not  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  480  to  60Q  ; 
2  Lloyd's  Debates,  1  to  12  ;  Seigeant  on  Const  ch.  29  (ch.  81). 
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though  silent  influence,  in  the  direct  shape  of  oflice,  or  in  the  no 
less  inviting  form  of  lucratiye  contracts,  is  suffered  to  remain 
without  scrutiny  or  rebuke.  It  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  interposition  of  a  check,  which  shall  require  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  appointments,  that  the  power  has  not 
hitherto  been  abused.  In  its  own  nature,  the  post-office  estab- 
lishment IS  susceptible  of  abuse  to  such  an  alarming  degree ;  the 
whole  correspondence  of  the  country  is  so  completely  submitted 
to  Uie  fidelity  and  integrity  of  the  agents  who  conduct  it ;  and 
the  means  of  making  it  subservient  to  mere  state  policy  are  so 
abundant,  that  the  only  surprise  is,  that  it  has  not  already  awak- 
ened the  public  jealousy  and  been  placed  under  more  effectual 
control.  It  may  be  said,  without  the  slightest  disparagement  of 
any  officer  who  has  presided  over  it,  that  if  ever  the  people  are 
to  be  corrupted,  or  their  liberties  are  to  be  prostrated,  this  estab- 
lishment will  furnish  the  most  facile  means,  and  be  the  eai'liest 
employed  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose.^ 

§  1587.  It  is  observable,  that  the  Constitution  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  power  of  removal  by  the  executive  of  any  officers 
whatsoever.  As,  however,  the  tenure  of  office  of  no  officers,  ex- 
cept those  in  the  judicial  department^  is,  by  the  Oonstitution, 
provided  to  be  during  good  behavior,  it  follows,  by  irresistible 
inference,  that  all  others  must  hold  their  offices  during  pleasure, 
unless  Congress  shall  have  given  some  other  duration  to  their 
office.'  As  far  as  Congress  constitutionally  possess  the  power  to 
regulate  and  delegate  the  appointment  of  ^Mnferior  officers,"  so 
far  they  may  prescribe  the  term  of  office,  the  manner  in  which 
and  the  persons  by  whom  the  removal  as  well  as  the  appointment 
to  office  shall  be  made.'  But  two  questions  naturally  occur  upon 
this  subject  The  first  is,  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
legislation,  does  the  power  of  removal  belong ;  to  the  appointing 
power,  or  to  the  executive;  to  the  President  and  Senate,  who 
have  concurred  in  the  appointment,  or  to  the  President  alone  ? 
The  next  is,  if  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  executive, 

1  It  it  tnily  mirprMng  thati  while  the  leerned  commentator  on  Blaokstone  haa  been 
80  feelingly  alive  to  all  other  exertiona  of  national  power  and  patronage,  thia  eonroe 
of  patronage  should  not  have  drawn  from  him  a  single  remark,  except  of  commendation* 
1  Tack.  Black.  Gomm.  App.  264,  841,  842. 

*  1  Lloyd's  Dehatee,  611,  612. 

•  See  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranoh,  187, 166. 
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in  regard  to  any  appointments  confided  by  the  Oonstitution  to 
him,  whether  Congress  can  give  any  duration  of  office  in  such 
cases,  not  subject  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  removal  ?i 
Hitherto  the  latter  has  remained  a  merely  speculative  question 
as  all  our  legislation,  giving  a  limited  duration  to  office,  recog^ 
nizes  the  executive  power  of  removal  as  in  full  force. ^ 

§  1588.  The  other  is  a  vastly  important  practical  question ; 
and,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  government^  underwent  a  most  elab- 
orate discussion.^  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  that  the 
President  ^^  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  appoint^"  &o.  The  power  to  nominate  does 
not  naturally  or  necessarily  include  the  power  to  remove ;  and  if 

^  Another  qaeBtion  ocenrred,  upon  eairying  ioto  effect  the  act  of  Congress  of  1881^ 
for  reducing  the  milituy  establishment.  President  Monroe,  on  that  occatdon,  con-* 
tended  that  he  had  a  right,  in  fiUing  the  original  vacancies  in  the  artillery,  and  in  the 
newly  created  office  of  adjutant-general,  to  place  in  them  any  officer  belonging  to  the 
whole  military  establishment,  whether  of  the  staff  or  of  the  line.  *'  In  filling  original 
vacancies,**  said  he,  *'that  is,  offices  newly  created,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Congress 
have  no  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  impose  any  restraint  by  law  on  the  power 
granted  to  tlie  President,  so  as  to  prevent  his  making  a  free  selection  for  those  offices 
from  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow-citizens."  "  If  the  law  imposed  such  a  restraint,  it 
would  be  void/'  **  If  the  right  of  the  President  to  fiU  these  original  vacancies,  by  the 
Selection  of  officers  from  any  branch  of  the  whole  military  establishment,  was  denied, 
he  would  be  compelled  to  place  in  them  officers  of  the  same  grade,  whose  corps  had 
been  reduced,  and  they  with  them.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  law,  as  to  those 
appointments,  would  be,  to  legislate  into  office  men  who  had  been  already  legislated 
out  of  office,  taking  from  tlie  President  all  agency  in  their  appointment"  Message, 
12th  April,  1822 ;  1  Executive  Journal,  286.  The  Senate  wholly  disagreed  to  this 
doctrine,  contending  that,  as  Congress  possessed  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions  for  the  laud  and  naval  forces,  they  had  a  right  to  make  any  which  they  thought 
would  promote  the  public  service.  This  power  had  been  exercised  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government  in  respect  to  the  army  and  navy.  Congress  have  a  right  to  fix 
the  role  as  to  promotions  and  appointments.  Every  promotion  is  a  new  apiMiutment, 
and  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  Congress,  in  all  reiluctious  of  the 
army,  have  fixed  the  rules  of  reduction  }  and  no  executive  had  hitherto  denied  their 
rightful  power  so  to  do,  or  hesitated  to  execute  such  rules  as  had  been  prescribed* 
fieigeant  on  Const  oh.  29,  ch.  81. 

*  In  the  debate  in  1789,  upon  the  bUl  for  orga^iixing  the  department  for  foreign 
affairs  (the  department  of  State),  the  very  question  was  discussed  ;  and  the  final  vote 
seems  to  have  expressed  the  sense  of  the  legislature,  that  the  power  of  removal  by  the 
executive  could  not  be  abridged  by  the  legislature ;  at  least,  not  in  cases  wliere  the 
power  to  appoint  was  not  subject  to  legislative  delegation.  See  6  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  196  to  200 ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  861  to  866  ;  Id.  460,  480  to 
600  ;  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  1  to  12. 

•  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  861,  866,  450,  480  to  600 ;  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  1  to  12 ;  5  Mar- 
shall's life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  196  to  200. 
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the  power  to  appoint  does  include  it,  then  the  latter  belongs  con- 
jointly to  the  executive  and  the  Senate.  In  short,  under  such 
circumstancesy  the  removal  takes  place,  in  virtue  of  the  new  ap- 
pointment^ by  mere  operation  of  law.  It  results,  and  is  not 
separable,  from  the  appointment  itself.^ 

§  1589.  This  was  the  doctrine  maintained  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  the  Federalist;^  and  it  had  a  most  material  tendency  to 
quiet  the  just  alarms  of  the  overwhelming  influence  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  the  executive,  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  personal  independence  and  freedom  of  opinion  of 
public  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  public  liberties  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  it  is  utterly  impossible  not  to  feel,  that^  if  this  unlimited 
power  of  removal  does  exist,  it  may  be  made,  in  the  hands  of  a 
bold  and  designing  man,  of  high  ambition  and  feeble  principles, 
an  instrument  of  the  worst  oppression  and  most  vindictive  ven- 
geance. Even*  in  monarchies,  while  the  councils  of  state  are 
subject  to  perpetual  fluctuations  and  changes,  the  >  ordinary  offi- 
cers of  the  government  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  silent  pos- 
session of  their  offices,  undisturbed  by  the  policy  or  the  passions 
of  the  favorites  of  the  court  But  in  a  republic,  where  freedom 
*  of  opinion  and  action  is  guaranteed  by  the  very  first  principles 
of  the  government,  if  a  successful  party  may  first  elevate  their 
candidate  to  office,  and  then  make  him  the  instrument  of  their 
resentments  or  their  mercenary  bargains ;  if  men  may  be  made 
spies  upon  the  actions  of  their  neighbors,  to  displace  them  from 
office ;  or  if  fawning  sycophants  upon  the  popular  leader  of  the 
day  may  gain  his  patronage,  to  the  exclusion  of  worthier  and 
abler  men,  it  is  most  manifest  that  elections  will  be  corrupted 
at  their  very  source ;  and  those  who  seek  office  will  have  every 
motive  to  delude  and  deceive  the  people.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  reason,  that^  in  the  animated  discussions  already  alluded 
to,  it  was  urged,  that  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to  the 
power  of  appointment  That  it  would  be  a  most  unjustifiable 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  its  implied  powers,  to 
hold  otherwise.  That  such  a  prerogative  in  the  executive  was 
in  its  own  nature  monarchical  and  arbitrary,  and  eminently  dan- 
gerous to  the  best  interests,  as  well  as  the  liberties,  of  the  coim- 
try.     It  would  convert  all  the  officers  of  the  country  into  the 

>  8.  p.  A  fKorU  Hennen,  18  Peten's  R.  218. 
«  The  FedetmlH  No.  77. 
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mere  tools  and  creatures  of  the  President  A  dependence  so  ser- 
vile on  one  individual  would  deter  men  of  high  and  honorable 
minds  from  engaging  in  the  public  service.  And  if,  contrary  to 
expectation,  such  men  should  be  brought  into  office,  they  would 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  every  principle  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  will  of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  of  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  disgrace  of  being  removed  from  office,  and  that^  too, 
at  a  time  when  it  might  no  longer  be  in  their  power  to  engage  in 
other  pursuits.^ 

§  1540.  The  Federalist^  while  denying  the  existence  of  the 
power,  admits,  by  the  clearest  implication,  the  full  force  of  the 
argument,  thus  addressed  to  such  a  state  of  executive  prerogative. 
Its  language  is :  "  The  consent  of  that  body  [the  Senate]  wotUd  be 
necessary  to  displace  as  well  as  to  appoint,  A  change  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  therefore,  could  not  occasion  so  violent  or  so  general 
a  revolution  in  the  officers  of  the  government  as  might  be  expected 
if  he  were  the  sole  disposer  of  offices.  Where  a  man  in  any  sta- 
tion had  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  it,  a  new 
President  would  be  restrained  from  attempting  a  change  in  favor 
of  a  person  more  agreeable  to  him,  by  the  apprehension  that  a 
discountenance  of  the  Senate  might  frustrate  the  attempt,  and 
bring  some  degree  of  discredit  upon  himsell  Those  who  can 
best  estimate  the  value  of  a  steady  administration  will  be  most 
disposed  to  prize  a  provision,  which  connects  the  official  existence 
of  pvhlic  men  with  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  tliat  body 
which,  from  the  greater  permanency  of  its  own  composition,  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  less  subject  to  inconstancy  than  any  other 
member  of  the  government"'  No  man  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
entire  safety  of  the  power  of  removal,  if  it  must  thus  be  exercised 
in  conjunction  with  the  Senate. 

§  1541.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who,  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  held  the  doctriiie  (for  before  that  period  it 
never  appears  to  have  been  avowed  by  any  of  its  friends,  although 
it  was  urged  by  its  opponents,  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  it)  that 
the  power  of  removal  belonged  to  the  President,  argued,  that  it 
resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  power,  and  the  convenience  and 
even  necessity  of  its  exercise.    It  was  clearly  in  its  nature  a  part 

^  6  Manliall's  Life  of  Washington,  oh.  8,  p.  198 ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  851,  866,  450, 
480  to  600. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  77. 
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of  the  executive  power,  and  was  indispensable  for  a  due  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  a  regular  administration  of  the  public  affairs. 
What  would  become  of  the  public  interests,  if,  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  the  President  could  not  remove  an  unfaithful  pub- 
lic officer  ;  if  he  could  not  displace  a  corrupt  ambassador,  or 
head  of  department,  or  other  officer  engaged  in  the  finances  or 
expenditures  of  the  government  7  If  the  executive,  to  prevent  a 
non-execution  of  the  laws,  or  a  non-performance  of  his  own  proper 
functions,  had  a  right  to  suspend  an  unworthy  officer  from  offic^ 
this  ]M)wor  was  in  no  respect  distinguishable  from  a  power  of 
removal.  In  fact,  it  is  an  exercise,  though  in  a  more  moderate 
form,  of  the  same  power.  Besides,  it  was  argued  tliat  the  dan- 
ger that  a  President  would  remove  good  men  from  office  was 
whollj  imaginary.  It  was  not  bj  the  splendor  attached  to  the 
character  of  a  particular  President  like  Washington,  that  such 
an  opinion  was  to  bo  maintained.  It  was  founded  on  the  struct- 
ure of  the  office.  The  man  in  whose  favor  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Sates  would  unite  to  elect  him  to  such  an  office, 
had  every  probability  at  least  in  favor  of  his  principles.  He  must 
be  presumed  to  possess  integrity,  independence,  and  high  talents. 
It  would  be  impossible  that  he  should  abuse  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  or  his  power  of  removal,  to  the  base  purposes  of 
gratifying  a  party,  or  of  ministering  to  his  own  resentments,  or 
of  displacing  upright  and  excellent  officers  for  a  mere  difference 
of  opinion.  The  public  odium  which  would  inevitably  attach  to 
such  conduct,  would  be  a  perfect  security  against  it  And,  in 
truth,  removals  made  from  such  motives,  or  with  a  view  to  bestow 
the  offices  upon  dependents,  or  favorites,  would  be  an  impeacha- 
ble offence.^  One  of  the  most  distinguished  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution,' on  that  occasion,  after  having  expressed  his  opinion 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  power  of  removal  in  the 
executive,  added :  ^*  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeachable  by 
this  House  before  the  Senate  for  such  an  act  of  maladministra- 
tion ;  for  I  contend  that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  offi- 
cers would  subject  him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his 
high  trust"* 

1  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  851,  866,  450,  480  to  600  ;  2  Lloycf  s  rebates,  1  to  12  ;  4  Elliot's 
]>ebate^  141  to  207  ;  6  Marsh.  Life  of  WaahiDgton,  ch.  8,  pp.  196  to  200. 
9  Mr.  Madison,  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  503. 
*  Mr.  Madison,  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  50a 
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§  1542.  After  a  most  animated  discussion,  the  vote  finally 
taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  affirmative  of  the  power 
of  removal  in  the  President,  without  any  co-operation  of  the  Sen- 
ate, hy  the  vote  of  thirty-four  members  against  twenty.^  In  the 
Senate,  the  clause  in  the  bill  affirming  the  power  was  carried  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President' 

§  1543.  That  the  final  decision  of  this  question  so  made  waa 
greatly  influenced  by  the  exalted  character  of  the  President  then 
in  office,  was  asserted  at  the  time,  and  has  always  been  believed. 
Tet  the  doctrine  was  opposed,  as  well  as  supported,  by  the  high- 
est talents  and  patriotism  of  the  country,  (a)     The  public,  how- 

1  6  Marsh.  life  of  Waahington,  ch.  8,  p.  199;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  699  ;  2  Lloyd's 
Debates,  12. 

*  Senate  Joarnal,  July  18,  1789,  p.  42, 


(a)  Mr.  Calhoun  was  among  those  who 
denied  to  the  President  the  power  of  re- 
moval except  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Works  of  Calhoan,  1. 345, 
369.  See  the  subject  considered  by  Mr. 
Webster,  Works  II.  179 ;  Ufe  by  Curtis, 
I.  847.  And  further  see  the  recent  paper 
of  Wm.  A.  Dunning  on  The  Impeachment 
and  Trial  of  President  Johnson,  in  vol.  4, 
p.  491  et  mq,t  of  Papers  of  the  American 
Hist  Assoc. 

One  of  the  great  questions  in  that 
famous  trial  was  of  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  removal,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  during  the  session 
of  that  body  ;  the  removal  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  being  the  occasion  of 
that  part  of  the  controversy.  "  In  pro- 
viding," says  Mr.  Dunning,  in  the  paper 
above  referred  to,  ''for  the  organization 
of  the  executive  department  in  1789  the 
whole  subject  of  removal  from  office  was 
fully  debated.  The  cardinal  iwiut  of  the 
discussion  was  the  nature  of  the  power,  — 
whether  it  was  absolute  ...  or  whether 
it  should  be  regarded  as  only  to  be  exer- 
cised through  the  clearly  defined  process 
of  appointment  The  former  opinion  pre- 
▼sUed,  though  by  a  very  slender  mi^jority. 
(The  bill  passed  the  House,  29  to  22,  the 
Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice- 
President    Annals  of  Congress,  1st  Cong. 


vol.  ii.  p.  674.)  A  construction  was  thus 
put  upon  the  Constitution  by  legislative 
action,  and  that  construction  was  accepted 
by  all.  Though  the  debates  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  rather  fa- 
vored the  doctrine  which  Congress  re- 
jected (see  Federalist,  No.  77),  yet  up  to 
1867  no  successful  practical  objection  had 
been  made  to  the  exercise  of  the  power 
early  conceded  to  the  President" 

Mr.  Dunning  goes  on  to  show  that 
the  managers  of  the  impeachment  en- 
deavored to  meet  this  by  the  theory  of  a 
distinction  between  removals  during  ses- 
sion and  removals  during  recess.  The 
admitted  construction  of  the  President's 
powers  "had  no  application  when  the 
advisory  body  was  ready  to  act  on  an 
hour's  notice  in  supplanting  the  objec- 
tionable person."  But.  now  come  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act,  passed  over  the 
President's  veto,  which  at  all  eventsi  in 
the  view  of  the  mauagora,  the  President 
waa  bound  to  obey ;  he  could  not  defeat 
the  will  of  Congress  upon  any  view  of  a 
rightful  motive  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  an  act  passed  by  that  body. 

"At  this  point  was  focussed,**  Mr. 
Dunning  truly  says,  *'the  whole  issue 
between  the  two  political  departments 
[executive  and  legislative].  Here  Con- 
gress  concentrated  its  heaviest  fire,  •  .  . 
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erer,  acquiesced  in  this  decision;  and  it  constitutes,  perhaps, 
the  most  extraordinary  case  in  the  history  of  the  government  of 
a  power,  conferred  by  implication  on  the  execytive  by  the  assent 
of  a  bare  majority  of  Congress,  which  has  not  been  questioned 
on  many  other  occasions.^  Even  the  most  jealous  advocates  of 
State  rights  seem  to  hO'Ve  slumbered  over  this  vast  reach  of  au- 
thority ;  and  have  left  it  untouched,  as  the  neutral  ground  of  con- 
troversy, in  which  they  desired  to  reap  no  harvest,  and  from 
which  they  retired,  without  leaving  any  protestationa  of  title  or 
contest'  Nor  is  this  general  acquiescence  and  silence  without 
a  satisfactory  explanation*  Until  a  very  recent  period,  the  power 
had  been  exercised  in  few  cases,  and  generally  in  such  as  led  to 
their  own  vindication.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Washington  few  removals  were  made,  and  none  without  cause; 
few  were  made  in  that  of  the  first  President  Adams.  In  jbhat  of 
President  Jefferson  the  circle  was  greatly  enlarged ;  but  yet  it 
was  kept  within  narrow  bounds,  and  with  an  express  disclaimer 
of  the  right  to  remove  for  differences  of  opinion,  or  otherwise 
than  for  some  clear  public  good.  In  the  administrations  of  the 
subsequent  Presidents,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  J.  Q.  Adams, .  a 
/ 

1  1  Kent's  Ck>miii.  Lect  14,  pp.  289,  S90. 

*  Mr.  Tacker,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Blackstone,  scaroely  allndes  to  it  Bee  1 
Tnck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  841.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  ChanoeUor  Kent  has  spoken 
on  it  with  becoming  freedom  and  pertinence  of  remark.  1  Kenfs  Comm.  Leot  14, 
pp.  289,  290. 

If  Andrew  Johnson  had  been  oonyicted 
on  a  direct  presentation  of  the  question 
here  jaised,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
"  the  co-ordination  of  the  departments  in 
the  American  system  would  hare  been  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
if  an  acquittal  had  been  secured  on  the 
same  issue,  the  natural  vantage  ground 
oceupied  by  the  legislature  under  the 
Constitution  would  have  been  thenceforth 
held  by  the  ezecutive.  Dirested  of  all 
qualifications,  the  bare  question  was : 
Could  the  President,  for  any  purpose^ 
decline  to  execute  or  deliberately  WoUte 
a  law  duly  enacted  under  the  fonns  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  ?  If  he  could, 
kU  will,  and  not  that  of  Congress,  would 
be  the  law ;  if  he  could  not|  he  would  be 
only  the  ministerial  agent  of  Congrssi^ 
TOL.  n.  — 24 


and  not  the  chief  of  a  co-ordinate  de- 
partment" 

But  there  was  room  for  doubt  whether 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  applied  to  the 
Secretary  of  War ;  and  senators  who  voted 
for  conviction  on  other  articles  felt  the 
weight  of  doubt  in  regard  to  that  statute 
so  mudi  ss  to  decline  to  vote  that  the 
President  had  violated  it  See  "  Trial  of 
the  President,"  pp.  449,  496 ;  and  Mr. 
running's  paper,  at  p.  497.  The  result 
was  that  tlie  dilemma  of  the  sharp  issue 
suggested  fortunately  did  not  arise. 

The  Tenure  of  Office  Act^  passed  to 
.checkmate  President  Johnson,  and  modi- 
fied upon  the  accession  of  President  Grant 
in  1869,  was,  after  having  becpme  phr 
aoleteb  xeoently  repealed. 
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general  moderation  and  forbearance  were  exercised,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  country,  and  without  disturbing  the  harmony  of 
the  system.  Since  the  induction  into  office  of  President  Jackson, 
an  opposite  course  has  been  pursued ;  and  a  system  of  removals 
and  new  appointments  to  office  has  boon  pursued  so  extensively, 
that  it  has  reached  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  offices  of 
honor  and  profit  in  the  civil  departments  of  the  country.  This 
is  matter  of  fact;  and  beyond  the  statement  of  the  fact^  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  commentator  to  proceed.  This  extraordinary 
change  of  system  has  awakened  general  attention,  and  brought 
back  the  whole  controversy  with  regard  to  the  executive  power 
of  removal,  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  in  the  country  have  expressed  a  deliberate  opinion  that 
it  is  utterly  indefensible,  and  that  the  only  sound  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  is  that  avowed  upon  its  adoption ;  that  is  to 
say^  that  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  appointing  power. 

§  1544.  Wliother  the  predictions  of  the  original  advocates  of 
the  executive  power,  or  those  of  the  opposers  of  it,  ave  likely,  in 
the  future  progress  of  the  government,  to  be  realized,  must  be  left 
to  the  sober  judgment  of  the  community,  and  to  the  impartial 
award  of  time.  If  there  has  been  any  aberration  from  the  true 
constitutional  exposition  of  the  power  of  removal  (which  the  reader 
must  decide  for  himself),  it  will  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  im- 
practicable, after  forty  years*  experience,  to  recall  the  pmctice 
to  the  correct  theory.     But,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  a  consolation 

1  In  proof  of  this  statetnent,  lest  it  shoald  be  questioned,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  a 
list  of  removals  (confessedly  imperfect)  between  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  when  Presi- 
dent Jackson  came  into  office,  and  the  4th  of  March,  1880,  has  been  published,  by 
which  it  appears  that,  during  that  period,  there  were  removed,  eight  persons  in  the 
diplomatic  corps ;  thirty-six  in  the  executive  departments  ;  and  in  the  other  civil  de* 
partments,  including  consuls,  marshals,  district  attorneys,  coUectors,  and  other  officers 
of  the  customs,  registers,  and  receivers,  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons.  These 
officers  include  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  all  the  most  lucrative  offices  under  the  na- 
tional government.  Besides  these,  there  were  removals  in  the  post-office  department, 
during  the  same  period,  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  persons.  See  Mr.  Postmaster- 
General  Barry's  Report  of  24th  of  March,  1880.  This  statement  will  be  found  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  of  the  27th  of  September,  1882,  with  the  names  of  the  parties 
(except  postmasters)  :  and  I  ain  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  denied  to  be  con^ct. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  vouch  for  its  entire  accuracy.  It  is  not  probable,  that,  from 
the  first  oiganization  of  the  government,  in  1789,  down  to  1829,  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  removals  made  amounted  to  one-third  its  number.  In  President  Washington's 
administration  of  eight  years,  only  nine  removals  took  place.  See  Mr.  Clayton's 
Speech  in  the  Senate,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1880. 
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to  those  who  love  the  Union,  and  honor  a  devotion  to  the  patri- 
otic discharge  of  duty,  that  in  regard  to  '^  inferior  officers  "  (which 
appellation  probably  includes  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
lucrative  offices  in  the  government),  the  remedy  for  any  perma- 
nent abuse  is  still  within  the  power  of  Congress,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  removals  in 
such  cases. 

§  1545.  Another  point  of  great  practical  importance  is,  when 
the  appointment  of  any  officer  is  to  be  deemed  complete.  It  will 
be  seen  in  a  succeeding  clause,  that  the  President  is  to  '^  commis- 
sion all  the  officers  of  the  United  States."  In  regard  to  officers 
who  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  point  is  un- 
important, since  they  may  be  displaced  and  their  commission  ar- 
rested at  any  moment  But  if  the  officer  is  not  so  removable, 
the  time  when  the  appointment  is  complete  becomes  of  very 
deep  interest. 

§  1546.  This  subject  was  very  elaborately  discussed  in  the 
celebrated  base  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.^  Marbury  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  five 
years,  according  to  an  act  of  Congress,  by  President  Adams,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  His  commission  had  been 
signed  by  the  President^  and  was  sealed  and  deposited  in  the 
department  of  state  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  accession  to 
the  presidency,  and  was  afterwards  withheld  from  him  by  the 
direction  of  the  latter.  An  act  of  Congress  had  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  keep  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
out,  and  record,  and  affix  the  seal  to  all  civil  commissions  to 
officers  of  the  United  States,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pi*esident, 
after  he  should  have  signed  the  same.  Upon  the  fullest  delib- 
eration, the  court  were  of  opinion  that^  when  a  commission  has 
been  signed  by  tlie  President,  the  appointment  is  final  and  com- 
plete. The  officer  appointed  has  then, conferred  on  him  legal 
rights,  which  cannot  be  resumed.  Until  that,  the  discretion  of 
the  President  may  be  exercised  by  him  as  to  the  appointment ; 
but,  from  that  moment,  it  is  irrevocable.  His  power  over  the 
office  is  then  terminated  in  all  cases  where  by  law  the  officer  is 
not  removable  by  him.  The  right  to  the  office  is  then  in  the 
person  appointed,  and  he  has  the  absolute,  unconditional  power 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  it     Neither  a  delivery  of  the  commis- 

1  lCnnch8B.187. 
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sion,  nor  an  actual  acceptance  of  the  office,  is  indispensable  to 
make  the  appointment  perfect 

§  1547.  The  reasoning  upon  which  this  doctrine  is  founded 
cannot  be  better  elucidated  than  by  using  the  very  language  of 
the  opinion  in  which  it  is  promulgated.  After  quoting  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  above  referred  to,  it  proceeds 
as  follows :  — 

§  1548.  ^  These  are  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  affect  this  part  of  the  case.  They 
seem  to  contemplate  three  distinct  operations :  (1)  The  nomina- 
tion. This  is  the  sole  act  of  the  President^  and  is  completely 
voluntary.  (2)  The  appointment  This  is  also  the  act  of  the 
President^  and  is  also  a  voluntary  act,  though  it  can  only  be 
performed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
(8)  The  commission.  To  grant  a  commission  to  ^  person  ap- 
pointed might,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  Con- 
stitution. ^He  shall,'  says  that  instrument,  ^commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States. '  The  acts  of  appointing  to  office 
and  commissioning  the  person  appointed  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered as  one  and  the  same ;  since  the  power  to  perform  them  is 
given  in  two  separate  and  distinct  sections  of  the  Constitution. 
The  distinction  between  the  appointment  and  the  commission 
will  be  rendered  more  apparent,  by  adverting  to  that  provision  in 
the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  which 
authorizes  Congress  ^to  vest,  by  law,  the  appointment  of  such 
inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments;'  thus  con- 
templating cases  where  the  law  may  direct  the  President  to 
commission  an  officer  appointed  by  the  courts  or  by  the  heads  of 
departments.  In  such  a  case,  to  issue  a  commission  would  be 
apparently  a  duty  distinct  from  the  appointment,  the  performance 
of  which,  perhaps,  could  not  legally  be  refused.  Although  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  the  President  to  com- 
mission all  the  officers  of  the  United  States  may  never  have  been 
applied  to  officers  appointed  otherwise  than  by  himself,  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  legislative  power  to  apply  it  to  such 
cases.  Of  consequence,  the  constitutional  distinction  between 
the  appointment  to  an  office,  and  the  commission  of  an  officer 
who  has  been  appointed,  remains  the  same  as  if  in  practice  the 
President  had  commissioned  officers  appointed  by  an  authority 
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other  than  his  own*  It  follows,  too,  from  the  existence  of  this 
distinction^  that,  if  an  appointment  was  to  be  evidenced  by  any 
public  act  other  than  the  commissioni  the  performance  of  such 
public  act  would  create  the  officer;  and,  if  he  was  not  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  President,  would  either  give  him  a  right  to  his 
commission,  or  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  without  it. 
These  observations  are  premised  solely  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing more  intelligible  those  which  apply  more  directly  to  the  par- 
ticular case  under  consideration* 

§  1549.  ^^  This  is  an  appointment  made  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  is  evidenced 
by  no  act  but  the  commission  itself.  In  such  a  case,  therefore, 
the  commission  and  the  appointment  seem  inseparable;  it  being 
almost  impossible  to  show  an  appointment  otherwise  than  by 
proving  the  existence  of  a  commission.  Still,  the  commission  is 
not  necessarily  the  appointment,  though  conclusive  evidence  of  it. 
But  at  what  stage  does  it  amounlb  to  this  conclusive  evidence  f 
The  answer  to  this  question  seems  an  obvious  one.  The  appoint* 
mcnt,  being  the  sole  act  of  the  President,  must  be  completely 
evidenced,  when  it  is  shown  that  he  has  done  everjrthing  to  be 
performed  by  him.  Should  the  commission,  instead  of  being 
evidence  of  an  appointment,  even  be  considered  as  constituting 
the  appointment  itself,  still,  it  would  be  made  when  the  last 
act  to  be  done  by  the  President  was  performed,  or,  at  farthest, 
when  the  commission  was  complete.  The  last  act  to  be  done 
by  the  President  is  the  signature  of  the  commission*  He  has 
then  acted  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  his  own 
nomination.  The  time  for  deliberation  has  then  passed.  He  has 
decided.  His  judgment  on  the  i^vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
concurring  with  his  nominations  has  been  made,  and  the  officer 
is  appointed.  This  appointment  is  evidenced  by  an  open^  une- 
quivocal act;  and  being  the  last  act  required  from  the  person 
making  it,  necessarily  excludes  the  idea  of  its  being,  so  far  as 
respects  the  appointment^  an  inchoate  and  incomplete  transact 
tion.  Some  point  of  time  must  be  taken,  when  the  power  of  the 
executive  over  an  officer,  not  removable  at  his  will,  must  cease. 
That  point  of  time  must  be  when  the  constitutional  power  of 
appointment  has  been  exercised.  And  this  power  has  been  exer- 
cised, when  the  last  act  required  from  the  person  possessing  the 
power  has  been  performed.     This  last  act  is  the  signature  of  the 
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commissioiL  This  idea  seems  to  hare  prevailed  with  the  legis- 
lature, when  the  act  passed  converting  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs  into  the  department  of  state.  By  that  act  it  is  enacted, 
that  the  secretary  of  state  shall  keep  the  seal  of  the  United  States, 
^and  shall  make  out  and  record,  and  shall  affix  the  said  seal  to 
all  civil  commissions  to  officers  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President: '  ^Provided,  that  the  said  seal  shall  not 
be  affixed  to  any  commission  before  the  same  shall  have  been 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  nor  to  any  other 
instrument  or  act,  without  the  special  warrant  of  the  President 
therefor.'  The  signature  is  a  warrant  for  affixing  the  great  seal 
to  the  commission ;  and  the  great  seal  is  only  to  be  affixed  to  an 
instrument  which  is  complete.  It  attests,  by  an  act  supposed  to 
be  of  public  notoriety,  the  verity  of  the  presidential  signature. 
It  is  never  to  be  affixed  till  the  commission  is  signed,  because 
the  signature,  which  gives  force  and  effect  to  the  commission,  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  appointment  is  made.  Tlie  com- 
mission being  signed,  the  subsequent  duty  of  the  secretary  of 
state  is  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  the 
President  He  is  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  the 
commission,  and  is  to  record  it  This  is  not  a  proceeding  which 
may  be  varied  if  the  judgment  of  the  executive  shall  suggest  one 
more  eligible ;  but  is  a  precise  course,  accurately  marked  out  by 
law,  and  is  to  be  strictly  pursued.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
of  state  to  conform  to  the  law,  and  in  this  he  is  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  bound  to  obey  the  laws.  He  acts,  in  this  respect, 
—  as  has  been  very  properly  stated  at  the  bar, — under  the  au- 
thority of  law,  and  not  by  the  instructions  of  the  President  It 
is  a  ministerial  act,  which  the  law  enjoins  on  a  particular  officer 
for  a  particular  purpose.  If  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  so- 
lemnity of  affixing  the  seal  is  necessary,  not  only  to  tlie  validity 
of  the  commission,  but  even  to  the  completion  of  an  appointment ; 
still,  when  the  seal  is  affixed,  the  appointment  is  made,  and  the 
commission  is  valid.  No  other  solemnity  is  required  by  law; 
no  other  act  is  to  be  performed  on  the  part  of  government  All 
that  the  executive  can  do  to  invest  the  person  with  his  office  is 
done ;  and  unless  the  appointment  be  tiien  made,  the  executive 
cannot  make  one  without  the  co-operation  of  others.  After 
searching  anxiously  for  the  principles  on  which  a  contrary  opin- 
ion may  be  supported,  none  have  been  found  which  appear  of 
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sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  opposite  doctrine.  Such  as  the 
imagination  of  the  court  could  suggest  have  been  very  deliber- 
atelj  examined ;  and,  after  allowing  them  all  the  weight  which 
it  appears  possible  to  give  them,  they  do  not  shake  the  opinion 
which  has  been  formed. 

§  1550.  ^'  In  considering  this  question,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  commission  may  have  been  assimilated  to  a  deed,  to  the 
validity  of  which  delivery  is  essential.  This  idea  is  foimded  on 
the  supposition  that  tlie  commission  is  not  merely  evidence  of  an 
appointment,  but  is  itself  the  actual  appointment;  a  supposition 
by  no  means  unquestionable.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
this  objection  fairly,  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  principle  claimed 
for  its  support  is  established.  The  appointment  being,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the  President  peraonalli/y  the 
delivery  of  the  deed  of  appointment,  if  necessary  to  its  comple- 
tion, must  be  made  by  the  President  also.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  thcL  livery  should  be  made  personally  to  the  grantee  of  the 
office.  It  never  is  so  made.  The  law  would  seem  to  contemplate 
that  it  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  state,  since  it  directs 
the  secretary  to  affix  the  seal  to  the  commission,  after  it  shall 
have  been  signed  by  the  President  If,  then,  the  act  of  livery  be 
necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  commission,  it  has  been  deliv- 
ered, when  executed  and  given  to  the  secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
being  scaled,  recorded,  and  transmitted  to  the  party.  But  in  all 
cases  of  letters-patent,  certain  solemnities  are  required  by  law, 
which  solemnities  are  the  evidences  of  the  validity  of  the  instru- 
ment A  formal  delivery  to  the  person  is  not  among  them.  In 
cases  of  commissions,  the  sign -manual  of  the  President,  and  the 
sgal  of  the  United  States,  are  those  solemnities.  This  objection, 
therefore,  does  not  touch  the  case. 

§  1551.  '*  It  has  also  occurred  as  possible,  and  barely  possible, 
that  the  transmission  of  the  commission,  and  the  acceptance 
thereof,  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  complete  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  transmission  of  the  commission  is  a  practice  di- 
rected by  convenience,  but  not  by  law.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  constitute  the  appointment,  which  must  precede  it^ 
and  which  is  the  mere  act  of  the  President  If  the  executive  re- 
quired that  every  person  appointed  to  an  office  should  himself 
take  means  to  procure  his  commission,  the  appointment  would 
not  be  the  less  valid  on  that  account     The  appointment  is  the 
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sole  act  of  the  President;  the  transmission  of  the  commission  is 
the  sole  act  of  the  officer  to  whom  that  duty  is  assigned,  and  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  circumstances  which  can  have  no 
influence  on  the  appointment  A  commission  is  transmitted  to  a 
person  already  appointed;  not  to  a  person  to  be  appointed  or 
not,  as  the  letter  enclosing  the  commission  should  happen  to  get 
into  the  post-office  and  reach  him  in  safety,  or  to  miscarry. 

§  1552.  ^  It  may  have  some  tendency  to  elucidate  this  point, 
to  inquire  whether  the  possession  of  the  original  commission  be 
indispensably  necessary  to  authorize  a  person,  appointed  to  any 
office,  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  If  it  was  necessary, 
then  a  loss  of  the  commission  would  lose  the  office.  Not  only 
negligence,  but  accident  or  fraud,  fire  or  theft,  might  deprive  an 
individual  of  his  office.  In  such  a  case,  I  presume  it  could  not 
be  doubted  but  that  a  copy  from  the  record  of  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state  would  be,  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  equal  to 
the  original.  The  act  of  Congress  has  expressly  made  it  so. 
To  give  that  copy  validity,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  original  had  been  transmitted  and  afterwards  lost  l^o 
copy  would  be  complete  evidence  that  the  original  had  existed, 
and  that  the  appointment  had  been  made ;  but  not  that  the  origi* 
nal  had  been  transmitted.  If,  indeed,  it  should  appear  that  the 
original  had  been  mislaid  in  the  office  of  state,  that  circumstance 
would  not  affect  the  operation  of  the  copy.  When  all  the  requi- 
sites have  been  performed  which  authorize  a  recording  officer  to 
record  any  instrument  whatever,  and  the  order  for  that  purpose 
has  been  given,  the  instrument  is,  in  law,  considered  as  recorded, 
although  the  manual  labor  of  inserting  it  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose  may  not  have  been  performed.  In  the  case  of  commis-^ 
sions,  the  law  orders  the  secretary  of  state  to  record  them.  When, 
therefore,  they  are  signed  and  sealed,  the  order  for  their  being 
recorded  is  given;  and,  whether  inserted  in  the  book  or  not,  they 
are  in  law  recorded.  A  copy  of  this  record  is  declared  equal  to 
the  original,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  a  person  requiring  a  copy 
are  ascertained  by  law.  Can  a  keeper  of  a  public  record  erase 
therefrom  a  commission  which  has  been  recorded  7  Or  can  he 
refuse  a  copy  thereof  to  a  person  demanding  it  on  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  law  ?  Such  a  copy  would,  equally  with  the  original, 
authorize  the  justice  of  peace  to  proceed  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  because  it  would,  equally  with  the  original,  attest  his 
appointment 
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§  16584  ^  If  the  transmisdioii  of  a  cominiteiotl  bd  bofc  consid- 
ered Cis  necessary  to  give  Validity  to  an  appointment,  still  less  is 
its  acceptance.  The  appointment  is  the  sole  act  of  the  President; 
the  acceptance  is  the  sole  act  of  the  officer,  and  is,  in  plain  com« 
mon  sense,  posterior  to  the  appointment  As  he  may  resign,  so 
may  he  refuse  to  accept  Btit  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
capable  of  rendering  the  appointment  a  nonentity.  That  this  id 
the  understanding  of  the  goyernment,  is  apparent  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  its  conduct  A  commission  bears  date,  and  the  salary 
of  the  officer  commences,  from  his  appointment;  not  from  the 
transmission  or  acceptance  of  his  commission.  When  a  person 
appointed  to  any  oflrico  refuses  to  accept  that  office,  the  successor 
is  nominated  in  tho  place  of  the  person  who  has  declined  to 
accept,  and  not  in  the  place  of  tho  person  who  had  been  previ- 
ously in  office,  and  had  created  Uie  original  vacancy.  It  lAj  there- 
fore, decidedly  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that^  when  a  commission 
has  been  signed  by  the  President^  the  appointment  is  made;  and 
that  the  commission  is  complete  when  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  has  been  affixed  to  it  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Where  an 
officer  is  removable  at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  circumstance 
which  completes  his  appointment  is  of  no  concern;  because  the 
act  is  at  any  time  revocable;  and  thd  commission  may  be  ar- 
rested, if  still  in  the  office.  But  when  tlie  officer  is  not  remova- 
ble at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  appointment  is  not  revocable, 
and  cannot  be  annulled.  It  has  conferred  legal  rights,  which 
cannot  be  resumed.  The  discretion  of  the  executive  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised until  the  appointment  has  been  made.  But  having  once 
made  the  appointment,  his  poWer  over  the  office  is  terminated  in 
all  cases  where,  by  law,  tho  officer  is  not  removable  by  him.  The 
right  to  the  office  is  then  in  the  person  appointed,  and  he  has 
the  absolute,  unconditional  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  it 
Mr.  Marbury,  then,  since  his  commission  was  signed  by  the  Pres^ 
ident^  and  sealed  by  the  fitecretary  of  state,  was  appointed ;  aiid 
as  the  law  creating  the  office  gave  the  officer  a  right  to  hold  for 
five  years,  independent  of  the  executive,  the  appointment  was  not 
revocable,  but  vested  in  the  officer  legal  rights,  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  his  countty.  To  withhold  his  commission, 
therefore,  is  an  act  deemed  by  the  court  not  warranted  by  law, 
but  violative  of  a  vested  legal  right" ^ 

>  Bee  alio  Bewle  on  the  Coiutlttttkm,  oh.  14,  p.  166 1  Sergeant  On  Congtitntion,  oh. 
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§  1554.  Another  question  growing  out  of  appointments  is,  at 
what  time  the  appointee  is  to  be  deemed  in  oflice ;  whether  from 
the  time  of  his  acceptanee  of  the  office,  or  his  complying  with  the 
preliminary  requisitions  (such  as  taking  the  oath  of  office,  giving 

29  [ch.  81].  The  reaioning  of  thia  opinion  would  seem  to  be,  in  a  jadicial  Wew,  ab- 
aolutely  irresifltible ;  and,  as  auch,  received  at  the  time  a  very  general  approbation 
from  the  profession.  It  was,  however,  totally  disregarded  by  President  Jefferson,  who 
on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  placed  his  right  of  construing  the  Constitution  and  laws 
as  wholly  above  and  independent  of  judicial  decision.  In  his  corre8|K>ndence.  he  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  this  subject,  and  endeavored  to  vindicate  his  conduct.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  says  :  "  In  the  case  of  Marbury  and  Madison,  the  federal  judges  declared 
that  commissions,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  President,  were  valid,  although  not  deliv- 
ered. I  deemed  delivery  essential  to  complete  a  deed,  which,  as  long  as  it  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  party,  is,  as  yet,  no  deed ;  it  is  in  po9$e  only,  but  not  in  uu  ;  and  I 
witliheld  the  delivery  of  the  oommhtsion.  They  cannot  issue  a  mandamus  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  leguilature,  or  to  any  of  their  oncers."  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  817  ; 
Id.  76  ;  Id.  872,  878.  It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  does  not  authorize  the  Supreme 
Court  to  issue  a  mandamus  in  the  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction,  as  was  the  case  in 
Marbury  v.  Madison  ;  and  it  was  so  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  But  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1789,  ch.  20, 1 18,  had  actually  conferred  the  very  power  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  providing  tliat  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  power  "  to  issue  writs  of  man- 
damus, ftc,  to  any  courts  appointed,  or  persons  holding  office,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States."  So  tliat  the  Supremo  Court,  in  declining  jurisdictiou,  in  effect 
declared  that  the  act  of  Congress  was,  in  this  respect,  unconstitutional.  Hut  no  lawyer 
could  doubt  that  Congress  might  confer  the  power  on  any  other  court ;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  might  issue  a  mandamus  in  the  ezereise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction.  But 
the  whole  argument  of  President  Jefferson  proceeds  on  an  assumption  which  is  not 
proved.  He  says  delivery  is  essential  to  a  deed.  But,  assuming  this  to  be  correct  in 
all  cases,  it  does  not  establish  that  a  commission  is  essential  to  every  appointment ;  or 
that  a  commission  must,  by  the  Constitution,  be  by  a  deed ;  or  that  an  apix)intment 
to  office  is  not  complete  before  the  commission  is  sealed  or  delivered.  The  question  u' 
not,  whether  a  deed  at  the  common  law  is  perfect  without  a  delivery :  but  whether  an 
appointment  under  the  Constitution  is  perfect  without  a  delivery  of  a  commission.  If 
a  delivery  were  necessary,  when  the  President  had  signed  the  commission,  and  delivered 
it  to  the  secretary  to  be  sealed  and  recorded,  such  delivery  would  be  sufficient ;  for  it  is 
the  final  act  required  to  be  done  by  the  President.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  aeal  is  not 
the  seal  of  the  President,  but  of  the  United  States.  The  commission,  scaled  by  tlie 
President,  is  not  his  deed ;  and  It  does  not  take  effect  as  his  deed.  It  is  merely  a 
verification  of  his  act  by  the  highest  evidence.  The  doctrine,  then,  of  deeds  of  private 
persons,  at  the  common  law,  is  inapplicable.  It  is  painful  to  observe,  in  President 
Jefferson's  writings,  the  constant  insinuations  against  public  men  and  public  bodies, 
who  differ  IVom  his  own  opinions  or  measures,  of  being  governed  by  improper  or  un- 
worthy motives,  or  mere  party  spirit  The  very  letters  here  cited  (4  Jefferson's  Corresp. 
75,  817,  872)  afford  illustrations  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  certainly  diminish  the  value 
which  might  otherwise  be  attributed  to  his  criticisms,  (a) 

(a)  The  doctrine  declared  in  Marbury  sion  of  a  deputy-postmaster,  but  had  died 

V.  Madison  was  reaffirmed  in  United  States  before  it  had  been  transmitted   to   the 

V.  Le  Baron,  19  How.  74.     In  thac  case  appointee ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  ap- 

the   President  had  signed  the  commis-  pointment  was  complete. 
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bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  etc,)  or  his  actual 
entry  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  This  question  may  become  of 
great  practical  importance  in  cases  of  removals  from  office,  and 
also  in  cases  where,  by  law,  officers  are  appointed  for  a  limited 
term.  It  frequently  happens  that  no  formal  removal  from  office 
is  made  by  the  President,  except  by  nominating  another  person  to 
the  Senate  in  place  of  the  person  removed,  and  without  any  no- 
tice to  him.  In  such  a  case,  is  the  actual  incumbent  in  office  de 
facto  removed  immediately  upon  the  nomination  of  a  new  officer  ? 
If  so,  then  all  his  subsequent  acts  in  the  office  are  void,  though 
he  may  have  no  notice  of  the  nomination,  and  may,  from  the  delay 
to  give  such  notice,  go  on  for  a  month  to  perform  its  functions. 
Is  the  removal  to  be  deemed  complete  only  when  the  nomination 
has  been  confirmed?  Or  when  notice  is  actually  given  to  the 
incumbent?  Or  when  the  appointee  has  accepted  the  office?^ 
Hitherto  this  point  does  not  seem  to  have  received  any  judicial 
decision,  and  therefore  must  be  treated  as  open  to  controversy. 
If  the  decision  should  be,  that  in  such  cases  the  nomination  with- 
out notice  creates  a  removal  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure^  it  is 
obvious  that  the  public,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  may  be- 
come sufferers  by  unintentional  and  innocent  violations  of  law. 
A  collector,  for  instance,  may  receive  duties,  may  grant  clear- 
ances to  vessels,  and  may  perform  other  functions  of  the  office 
for  months  after  such  a  nomination,  without  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  any  want  of  legal  authority.  Upon  one  occasion  it  was 
said  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  *'when  a  person  appointed  to 
any  office  [imder  the  United  States]  refuses  to  accept  that  office, 
the  successor  is  nominated  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  has 
declined  to  accept,  and  not  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  had 
been  previously  in  office,  and  had  created  the  original  va- 
cancy. "  '  (a)  From  this  remark,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  court  that  the  office  is  completely  filled  in  every  case  of 
vacancy  as  soon  as  the  appointment  is  complete,  independently 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  appointee.  If  so,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  the  removal  must,  at  all  events,  be  complete  as  soon  as  a 
new  appointment  is  made.' 

1  Seo  Johnson  r.  United  States,  6  Mason's  R.  426,  488,  489. 
>  Marbury  v.  Madimn,  1  Cranch's  R.  187. 

•  See  Johnson  v.  United  States,  6  Mason's  R.  426,  488, 489  ;  United  States  v.  Kirk- 
Patrick,  4  Wheat.  R.  788,  784. 

(a)  See  also  United  States  v.  Le  Banm,  19  How.  74. 
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§  15554  The  next  clause  of  the  Oonstituiion  is:  '^The  Presi- 
dent shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  maj  happen 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  bj  granting  commissions,  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session." 

§  1556.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  was  afterwards  inserted  by  an  amendment,  apparently 
without  objection.^  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
a  perverse  intention  to  misrepresent,  and  thereby  to  render  odious 
the  Constitution,  was  in  the  objection,  solemnly  urged  against 
this  clause,  that  it  authorized  tlie  President  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Senate  itself  occurring  during  the  recess;'  a  power  which,  in 
another  clause  of  the  Constitution,  was  expressly  confided  to 
the  State  executive.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary,  however,  now  to 
dwell  upon  this  preposterous  suggestion,  since  it  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  the  power  given  to  the  President  is  applicable 
solely  to  appointments  to  ofiices  under  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union.  It  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  gross  exaggerations  and  unfounded  alarms 
which  were  constantly  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a 
system  which  could  scarcely  fail  of  general  approbation  if  it  was 
fairly  understood.^ 

§  1557.  The  propriety  of  this  grant  is  so  obvious  that  it  can 
require  no  elucidation.  There  was  but  one  of  two  courses  to  be 
adopted :  either  that  the  Senate  should  be  perpetually  in  session, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  officers ;  or  that  the 
President  should  be  authorized  to  make  temporary  appointments 
during  the  recess,  which  should  expire  when  the  Senate  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  subject  The  former  course 
would  have  been  at  once  burdensome  to  the  Senate  and  expensive 
to  the  public.  The  latter  combines  convenience,  promptitude  of 
action,  and  general  security. 

§  1558.  The  appointments  so  made,  by  the  very  language  of 
the  Constitution,  expire  at  the  next  session  of  the  Senate;  and 
the  commissions  given  by  him  have  the  same  duration.  When 
the  Senate  is  assembled,  if  the  President  nominates  the  same 
officer  to  the  office,  this  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  nomi- 
nation to  office,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  appointment 
is  a  new  appointment,  and  not  a  mere  continuation  of  the  old 

>  Jonrnal  of  ConreiitioD,  226,  841. 

*  The  Fedenlii^  Na  67.  •  Ibid. 
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appointment  So  that  if  a  bond  of  fidelity  in  office  has  been 
given  under  the  first  appointment  and  commission,  it  does  not 
apply  to  any  acts  done  mider  the  new  appointment  and  com- 
mission.^ 

§  15.59.  The  language  of  the  clause  is,  that  ^  the  President  shall 
have  power  to  fill  up  vacancie$  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate."  In  1818,  President  Madison  appointed  and  com- 
missioned ministers  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Ghent, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate ;  and  a  question  was  made,  whether 
he  had  a  constitutional  authority  so  to  do,  there  being  no  vacancy 
of  any  oxising  oHicc,  but  this  being  the  creation  of  a  new  office. 
The  Senate,  at  their  next  session,  are  said  to  have  entered  a  pro* 
test  against  such  an  exercise  of  power  by  the  executive.  On  a 
subsequent  occasion  (April  20,  1822),  the  Senate  seem  distinctly 
to  have  held  that  the  President  could  not  create  the  office  of 
minister,  and  make  appointments  to  such  an  office  during  the 
recess,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  By  ^'  vacancies  '^  they 
understood  to  be  meant  vacancies  occurring  from  death,  resigna* 
tion,  promotion,  or  removal.  The  word  "happen"  had  relation 
to  some  casualty  not  provided  for  by  law.  If  the  Senate  are  in 
session  when  offices  are  created  by  law,  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  filled,  and  nominations  are  not  then  made  to  them  by  the 
President,  he  cannot  appoint  to  such  offices  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  because  the  vacancy  does  not  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate.  In  many  instances,  where  offices  are  created  by 
law,  special  power  is,  on  this  very  account,  given  to  the  President 
to  fill  them  during  the  recess ;  and  it  was  then  said,  that  in  no 
other  instances  had  the  President  filled  such  vacant  offices  without 
the  special  authority  of  law.'  **" 

§  1560.  The  next  section  of  the  second  article  is :  "  He  £the 
President]  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  informs* 
tion  of  the^  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  tiieir  consider* 
ation  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient. 
He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or 
either  of  them;  and,  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  themi 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper.     He  shall  receive  ambassa- 

A  United  States  •.  Kirkpatiielc.  9  Whett.  B.  790,  788,  784,  786. 
■  Sergeant  on  Coiift.  di.  99  (oh.  91) ;  9  EieentiTe  JoiuiMily  pp.  416«  600 ;  8  Sxooa- 
ti?eJoiiiiial»997. 
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dors  and  other  public  ministers.  He  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed; (a)  and  shall  commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States." 

§  1561.  The  first  part^  relative  to  the  President's  giving  infor- 
mation and  recommending  measures  to  Congress,  is  so  consonant 
with  the  structure  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  colonial 
and  State  governments,  with  the  usage  and  practice  of  other  free 
governments,  with  the  general  convenience  of  Congress,  and  with 
a  due  share  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  that  it 
may  well  be  presumed  to  be  above  all  real  objection.  From  the 
nature  and  duties  of  the  executive  department,  he  must  possess 
more  extensive  sources  of  information,  as  well  in  regard  to  do- 
mestic as  foreign  affairs,  than  can  belong  to  Congress.  The  true 
workings  of  the  laws ;  the  defects  in  the  nature  or  arrangements 
of  the  general  systems  of  trade,  finance,  and  justice;  and  the 
military,  naval,  and  civil  establishments  of  the  Union,  are  more 
readily  seen,  and  more  constantly  under  the  view  of  the  executive, 
than  they  can  possibly  be  of  any  other  department  There  is 
great  wisdom,  therefore,  in  not  merely  allowing,  but  in  requiring 
the  President  to  lay  before  Congress  all  facts  and  information 
which  may  assist  t^eir  deliberations;  and  in  enabling  him  at 
once  to  point  out  the  evil  and  to  suggest  the  remedy.  He  is  thus 
justly  made  responsible,  not  merely  for  a  due  administration  of 
the  existing  systems,  but  for  due  diligence  and  examination  into 
the  means  of  improving  them.^ 

1  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  848,  844,  846 ;  The  Fedenlifit,  No.  78  ;  Rawle 
on  Oonet  ch.  16,  p.  171.  The  practice  in  the  time  of  President  Washington  and  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  was,  for  the  President,  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  Congress, 
to  meet  both  houses  in  person  snd  deliver  a  speech  to  them,  containing  his  views  on 
public  affairs  and  his  recommendations  of  measures.  On  other  occasions,  he  simply 
addressed  written  messages  to  them,  or  either  of  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
meeaoge.  To  the  speeches  thus  made  a  written  answer  was  given  by  each  house  ;  and 
thus  an  opportunity  was  afforded,  by  the  opponents  of  the  administration,  to  review 
its  whole  policy  in  a  single  debate  on  the  answer.  Tliat  practice  was  discontinued  by 
President  Jefferson,  who  addressed  all  his  communications  to  Congress  by  written 
messages ;  and  to  these  no  answers  were  returned.  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  16,  pp.  171, 
172,  173.  The  practice  thus  introduced  by  him  has  been  ever  since  exclusively  pur- 
sued by  all  succeeding  Presidents  ;  whether  for  the  better  has  been  gravely  doubted  by 
some  of  onr  most  distinguished  statesmen. 

(a)  The  courts  will  not  allow  a  biU  to  is  nnconstitntional.    Mississippi «.  John- 
be  filed  for  the  purpose  of  obtoi^ing  an  son,  4  Wall.  476.     See  also  Geoigia  v. 
injunction  against  Uie  execution  of  a  law  Stanton^  6  WalL  60. 
by  the  President  on  an  allegation  that  it 
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§  1662.  The  power  to  convene  Congress  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions is  indispensable  to  the  proper  operations  and  even  safety  of 
the  government.  Occasions  may  occur  in  the  recess  of  Congress, 
requiring  the  government  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  repel  for- 
eign aggressions,  depredations,  and  direct  hostilities;  to  provide 
adequate  means  to  mitigate  or  overcome  unexpected  calamities ; 
to  suppress  insurrections ;  and  to  provide  for  innumerable  other 
important  exigencies,  arising  out  of  the  intercourse  and  revolu- 
tions among  nations.^ 

§  1668.  The  power  to  adjourn  Congress  in  cases  of  disagree- 
ment is  equally  indispensable ;  since  it  is  the  only  peaceable  way 
of  terminating  a  controversy  which  can  lead  to  noUiing  but  dis- 
traction in  the  public  councils.'    . 

§  1664.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed^  follows  out  the  strong 
injunctions  of  his  oath  of  office,  that  he  will  ^  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution."  The  great  object  of  the  executive 
department  is  to  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and  without  it,  be  the 
form  of  government  whatever  it  may,  it  will  be  utterly  worthless 
for  offence  or  defence ;  for  the  redress  of  grievances  or  the  pro- 
tection of  rights ;  for  the  happiness,  or  good  order,  or  safety  of 
the  people. 

§  1666.  The  next  power  is  to  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers.  This  has  been  already  incidentally  touched. 
A  similar  power  existed  under  the  confederation;  but  it  was 
confined  to  receiving  ** ambassadors,"  which  word,  in  a  strict 
sense  (as  has  been  already  stated),  comprehends  the  highest  grade 
only  of  ministers,  and  not  those  of  an  inferior  character.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  would  ordinarily  prefer  the  employ- 
ment of  the  inferior  grades;  and  therefore  the  description  is 
properly  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  all  classes  of  ministers.' 
Why  the  receiving  of  consuls  was  not  also  expressly  mentioned, 
as  the  appointment  of  them  is  in  the  preceding  clause,  is  not 
easily  to  be  accounted  for,  especially  as  the  defect  of  the  confed- 
eration on  this  head  was  fully  understood.  The  power,  however, 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  other  parts  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
indeed  seems  a  general  incident  to  the  executive  authority.     It 

^  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Gomm.  App.  848,  844,  846  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  78 ;  Bawle 
on  Const,  ch.  16,  p.  171.  •  Ibid. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  4S.  *  Ibid. 
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haa  constantly  been  exercised  without  objection;  and  foreign  con- 
suls have  never  been  allowed  to  discharge  any  functions  of  office 
until  they  have  received  the  ezeqitatur  of  the  President  ^  Oon^ 
suls,  indeed,  are  not  diplomatic  funqtionaries,  or  political  repre- 
sentatives of  a  foreign  nation ;  but  are  treated  in  the  charagter 
of  mere  commercial  agents.' 

§  1566.  The  power  to  receive  ambassadors  and  ministers  is  al- 
ways an  important,  and  sometimes  a  very  delicate  fimction,  since 
it  constitutes  the  only  accredited  medium  through  which  negotia- 
tions and  friendly  relations  are  ordinarily  carried  on  with  foreign 
powers.  A  government  may  in  its  discretion  lawfully  infuse  to 
receive  an  ambassador  or  other  minister  without  its  affording 
any  just  cause  of  war.  But  it  would  generally  be  deemed  an  un- 
friendly act,  and  might  provoke  hostilities,  unless  accompanied 
by  conciliatory  explanations.  A  refusal  is  sometimes  made  on 
the  ground  of  the  bad  character  of  the  minister,  or  his  former 
offensive  conduct,  or  of  the  special  subject  of  the  embassy  not 
being  proper  or  convenient  for  discussion.'  This,  however,  is 
rarely  done.  But  a  much  more  delicate  occasion  is,  when  a  civil 
war  breaks  out  in  a  nation,  and  two  nations  are  formed,  or  two 
parties  in  the  same  nation,  each  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole,  and  the  contest  remains  as  yet  undecided,  flagrante  bello. 
In  such  a  case  a  neutral  nation  may  very  properly  withhold  its 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  either  party,  or  of  the  existence 
of  two  independent  nations ;  and  on  that  account  refuse  to  receive 
an  ambassador  from  either.^  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  the 
simple  acknowledgment  of  the  minister  of  either  party  or  nation 
might  be  deemed  taking  part  against  the  other;  and  thus  as 
affording  a  strong  countenance  or  opposition  to  rebellion  and 
civil  dismemberment.  On  this  account,  nations,  placed  in  such  a 
predicament,  have  not  hesitated  sometimes  to  declare  war  against 
neutrals,  as  interposing  in  the  war;  and  have  made  them  the 

t  Bawle  on  Const,  ch.  24,  pp.  224,  22((. 

>  Ibid. ;  1  Kent'9  Comm.  Leot.  2.  pp.  40  to  44  ;  The  Indian  Chief,  8  Rob.  R.  22 ; 
The  BeUo  Qorannea,  9  Wheat  R.  162,  168 ;  Viyeash  «.  Baker,  8  Maule  k  Selw.  R. 
284. 

•.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leot.  2,  p.  89 ;  Riitherforth's  Instit  B.  2,  ch.  9,  {  20 ;  Grotlus, 
Lib.  2,  ch.  8,  H  1,  8,  4. 

^  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  2,  p.  89 ;  Bawle  on  Const  ch.  20,  p.  196 ;  Oelston  v.  Hoyt,  3 
Wheat  R.  824;  United  Stotes  v.  Palmer,  8  Wheat  R.  680 ;  Seig.  on  Const,  ch.  28, 
pp.  824,  826  (2d  edit);  oh.  80,  pp.  886,  887,  888. 
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▼ictims  of  their  yengeance,  when  they  have  been  anxious  to  as- 
sume a  neutral  position.  The  exercise  of  this  prerogative  of  ac- 
knowledging new  nations  or  ministers  is,  therefore,  under  such 
circumstances,  an  executive  function  of  great  delicacy,  which 
requires  the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation.  If  the  executive 
receives  an  ambassador  or  other  minister  as  the  representative  of 
a  new  nation,  or  of  a  party  in  a  civil  war  in  an  old  nation,  it  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign  authority  de  faeto  of  such 
now  nation  or  party.  If  such  recognition  is  made,  it  is  conclu- 
sive upon  the  nation,  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  reversed  by  an  act 
of  Congress  repudiating  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  recogni- 
tion has  been  refused  by  the  executive,  it  is  said  that  Congress 
may,  notwithstanding^  solemnly  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation  or  party. ^  These,  however,,  are  propositjons  which 
have  hitherto  remained  as  abstract  statements  under  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and,  therefore,  can  be  propounded,  not  as  absolutely  true, 
but  as  still  open  to  discussion,  if  they  should  ever  arise  in  the 
course  of  our  foreign  diplomacy.  The  Constitution  has  expressly 
invested  the  executive  with  power  to  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
ministers.  It  has  not  expressly  invested  Congress  with  the  power 
either  to  repudiate  or  acknowledge  them.'  At  all  events,  in  the 
case  of  a  revolution,  or  dismemberment  of  a  nation,  the  judiciary 
cannot  take  notice  of  any  new  government  or  sovereignty  until  it 
has  been  duly  recognized  by  some  other  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  whom  the  power  is  constitutionally  confided.' 

§  1567.  That  a  power  so  extensive  in  its  reach  over  our  for- 
eign relations  could  not  be  properly  conferred  on  any  other  than 
the  executive  department,  will  admit  of  little  doubt  That  it 
should  be  exclusively  confided  to  that  department,  without  any 

1  Rawle  on  Constitntioii,  ch.  20,  pp.  196,  196. 

*  It  is  surprising  that  the  Fedenlist  shonM  haye  treated  the  power  of  reoeiTing 
ambassadors  and  other  pnblio  minlBters  as  an  execntiye  function  of  little  intrinsic  im- 
portance. Its  language  is,  "  This,  though  it  has  been  a  rich  theme  of  declamation,  is 
mors  a  matter  of  dignity  than  of  authority.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  will  be  without 
consequence  in  the  administration  of  the  govemment  And  it  wss  far  mors  convenient 
that  it  should  be  arranged  in  this  manner  than  that  there  should  be  a  necessity  of  con- 
vening the  legislature,  or  one  of  its  branches,  upon  every  arrival  of  a  foreign  minister, 
though  it  were  merely  to  take  the  pkte  of  a  departed  predecessor.**  The  Federalist, 
No.  69. 

*  United  Stetes  v.  Palmer,  8  Wheat  B.  610, 684, 648  ;  Hoyt  v.  Gelston,  8  Wheat  R. 
846,  828,  824  ;  Roee  v.  Himely,  4  Cranch,  441 ;  The  Divine  Pastora,  4  Wheat  B.  62, 
and  note  66  ;  The  Nenstra  Se&ora  de  la  Oaridad,  4  Wheat  B.  497. 

VOL.  II.  —  26 
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participation  of  the  Senate  in  the  functions  (that  body  being  con- 
jointly entrusted  with  the  treaty-making  power),  is  not  so  obvi- 
ous. Probably  the  circumstance  that  in  all  foreign  governments  ^ 
the  power  was  exclusively  confided  to  the  executive  department, 
and  the  utter  impracticability  of  keeping  the  Senate  constantly 
in  session,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  emergencies  which  might 
require  the  action  of  the  government,  conduced  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  authority  in  its  present  form.^  It  is  not,  indeed,  a 
power  likely  to  be  abused,  though  it  is  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences often  involving  the  question'of  peace  or  war.  And,  in 
our  own  short  experience,  the  revolutions  in  Prance,  and  the  rev- 
olutions in  South  America,  have  already  placed  us  in  situations 
to  feel  its  critical  character,  and  the  necessity  of  having  at  the 
head  of  the  government  an  executive  of  sober  judgment,  enlight- 
ened views,  and  firm  and  exalted  patriotism.^ 

§  1568.  As  incidents  to  the  power  to  receive  ambassadors  and 
foreign  ministers,  the  President  is  understood  to  ]k)8scss  tho 
power  to  refuse  them,  and  to  dismiss  those  who,  having  been  re- 
ceived, become  obnoxious  to  censure,  or  unfit  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  by  their  improper  conduct,  or  by  political  eveilts.* 
While,  however,  they  are  permitted  to  remain  as  public  function- 
aries, they  are  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and  rights  which 
the  law  of  nations  has  provided  at  once  for  their  dignity,  their 
independence,  and  their  inviolability.** 

§  1669.  There  are  other  incidental  powers  belonging  to  the 
executive  department  which  are  necessarily  implied  from  tho  na- 
ture of  the  functions  which  are  confided  to  it  Among  these 
must  necessarily  be  included  the  power  to  perform  them  without 
any  obstruction  or  impediment  whatsoever.  The  President  can- 
not, therefore,  be  liable  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  detention, 
while  he  is  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  for 
this  purpose  his  person  must  be  deemed,  in  civil  cases  at  least, 
to  possess  an  official  inviolability.  In  the  exercise  of  his  polit- 
ical powers  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  accountablo 

<&  See  1  Black.  Comm.  258. 
^  The  FederalUt,  No.  69. 

>  See  6  Monhidrs  Life  of  Waflhington,  ch.  6,  pp.  S^Bi  39&,  404,  405,  411,  112  ;  1 
Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.    41. 

*  See  6  ManhaU's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  443,  444  ^  J  Wait's  State  ?apei% 
282,  288,  802. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2,  pp.  87,  88,  89. 
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only  to  his  country  and  to  his  own  conscience.  His  decision  in 
relation  to  these  powers  is  subject  to  no  control,  and  his  discre- 
tion, when  exercised,  is  conclusive.  But  he  has  no  authority  to 
control  other  officers  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  law  in  cases  not  touching  his  political 
powers.* 

§  1570.  In  the  year  1798,  President  Washington  thought  it 
his  duty  to  issue  a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  take  any  part  in  the  hostilities  tlien  existing 
between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  warning  them  against  carry- 
ing goods  contraband  of  war;  and  enjoining  upon  them  an  entire 
abstinence  from  all  acts  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  neutral- 
ity.' This  proclamation  had  the  unanimous  approbation  of  his 
cabinet'  Being,  however,  at  variance  with  the  popular  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  day,  this  exercise  of  incidental  authority 
was  assailed  with  uncommon 'vehemence,  and  was  denied  to  be 
constitutional.  It  seems  wholly  unnecessary  now  to  review  the 
grounds  of  the  controversy,  since  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  nation 
has  gone  along  with  the  exercise  of  the  power,  as  one  properly 
belonging  to  the  executive  duties.^  If  the  President  is  bound  to 
see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ; 
and  if  the  duties  of  neutrality,  when  the  nation  has  not  assumed 
a  belligerent  attitude,  are  by  the  law  of  nations  obligatory  upon 
it,  it  seems  difficult  to  perceive  any  solid  objection  to  a  procla- 
mation stating  the  facts  and  admonishing  the  citizens  of  their 
own  duties  and  responsibilities.^  (a) 

§  1571.  We  have  seen  that  by  law  the  President  possesses 
the  right  to  require  the  written  advice  and  opinions  of  his  cabi- 

1  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cmnch,  187. 
i     <  1  Wait's  American  State  Papers,  44. 

s  6  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  404,  408. 

*  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  20,  p.  197.  The  learned  reader,  who  wishes  to  review  the 
whole  ground,  will  find  it  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  in  the  letters  of  Pacificos, 
written  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  fayor  of  the  power,  and  in  the  letters  of  UeWidina,  written 
by  Mr.  Madison  against  it  They  will  both  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Federalist, 
printed  at  Washington  in  1818,  and  in  Hallowell  in  1826,  in  the  Appendix. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  846.  Both  houses  of  Congress,  in  their  answers  to 
the  President's  speech  at  the  ensuing  session,  approved  of  his  conduct  in  issuing  the 
proclamation.    1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  846. 

(a)  The  delivering  up  of  criminals  is      Speech,  6  Wheat.  R  App.  &c. ;  Id.  26,  26, 
an  incidental  power  under  treaties.     See      27,  28. 
Jonathan  Robbins*s  case.    Mr.  Marshall's 
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net  ministers  upon  all  questions  connected  with  their  respective 
departments.  But  he  does  not  possess  a  like  authority  in  regard 
to  the  judicial  department.  That  branch  of  the  government  can 
be  called,  upon  only  to  decide  controversies  brought  before  them 
in  a  legal  form;  and  therefore  are  bound  to  abstain  from  anj 
extra-judicial  opinions  upon  points  of  law,  even  though  solemnly 
requested  by  the  executive.^ 

§  1572.  The  remaining  section  of  the  fourth  article,  declaring 
that  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  liable  to  impeachment,  has  been  already 
fully  considered  in  another  place.  And  thus  is  closed  the  exam- 
ination of  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment Unless  my  judgment  has  been  unduly  biased,  I  think  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  hold  from  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion a  tribute  of  profound  respect,  if  not  of  the  liveliest  admira- 
tion. All  that  seems  desirable  in  order  to  gratify  the  hopes, 
secure  the  reverence,  and  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  is, 
that  it  should  always  be  occupied  by  a  man  of  elevated  talents,  of 
ripe  virtues,  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  of  tried  patriotism ; 
one,  who  8,hall  forget  his  own  interests,  and  remember  that  he 
represents  not  a  party,  but  the  whole  nation ;  one,  whose  fame 
may  be  rested  with  posterity,  not  upon  the  false  eulogies  of  fa- 
vorites, but  upon  the  solid  merit  of  having  preserved  the  glory 
and  enhanced  the  prosperity  of  the  country.' 

1  6  ManhalVs  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  488/  441 ;  SeiK-  on  Const,  ch.  29  [ch. 
81].  Soe  also  Hayburn's  Case,  2  Dall.  R.  409,  410,  and  note  ;  Marbury  v.  Hadison,  1 
Cranch,  187, 171.  President  Washington,  in  1798,  raqnested  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  construction  of  the  treaty  with  France  of  1778  ;  but 
they  declined  to  give  any  opinion,  upon  the  ground  stated  in  the  text  6  Marshall's 
life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  488,  441. 

*  In  consequence  of  President  Jackson's  Message,  negativing  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  July  10,  1882,  in  which  he  advances  the  doctrine,  that  the  decisions  made  by 
other  departments  of  the  government,  including  the  judiciary,  and  even  by  his  prede- 
oessors  in  office  in  approving  laws,  are  not  obligatory  on  him,  the  question  hss  been  a 
good  deal  agitated  by  statesmen  and  constitutional  lawyers.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  C.  J.  IngersoU,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1881,  contains  reasoning  on  this  subject  worthy  of  the  judgment  of  that  great  man :  — 

**  The  charge  of  inconsistency  between  my  objection  to  the  constitutionality  of  such 
a  bank,  in  1791,  and  my  assent,  in  1817,  turns  to  the  question  how  &r  Illative  pre- 
cedents, expounding  the  Constitntion^  ought  to  guide  succeeding  legislatures,  and  to 
overrule  individual  opinions. 

"Some  obscurity  has  been  thrown  over  the  question,  by  confounding  it  with  the 
respect  due  from  one  legielatnre  to  laws  passed  by  preceding  legislatures.    But  the  two 
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I  ara  eaaentUIly  different  A  oonttitation,  being  derived  from  a  aaperior  anthority, 
ia  to  be  eztwnnded  and  obeyed,  not  controlled  oryaried  by  the  aubordinate  authority  of 
a  Iflgialatora.  A  law,  on  the  other  hand,  reating  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  poe- 
aeeaed  by  every  succeaaiTe  legidatore,  ita  expediency,  aa  well  aa  ita  meaning,  is  within 
the  aoope  of  the  latter. 

"The  caae  in  qneation  haa  ita  tme  analogy  in  the  obligation  arising  f\rom  jadidal 
ezpoaitiona  of  the  law  on  ancceeding  Judges,  the  Constitation  being  a  law  to  the  legis- 
lator, aa  the  Uw  ia  a  rule  of  decision  to  the  judge. 

"  And  why  are  judicial  precedenta,  when  formed  ou  due  discussion  and  considera- 
tion, and  deliberately  sanctioned  by  rayiewa  and  repetitions,  ngarded  aa  of  binding  in- 
fluence, or  rather  of  authoritatire  force,  in  settling  the  meaning  of  a  law  f  It  must  be 
answered,  1st,  because  it  is  a  rmisonable  and  established  axiom,  and  the  good  of  society 
requires  that  the  rules  of  conduct  of  its  members  should  be  certain  and  known,  which 
would  not  bo  the  case  if  any  judge,  disregarding  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors,  should 
Tary  the  rule  of  law  acoordiug  to  his  individual  interpretation  of  it  Misera  ed  wrvftut 
vJbi  ju9  aui  vagum  out  inoognilwai,  2d,  because  an  exposition  of  the  law  publicly 
made,  and  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  constituted  authority,  earriea  with  it,  by  fSak 
inference,  the  sanction  of  those  who,  having  made  the  law  through  their  legi^tive 
organ,  appear,  under  such  circumstances,  to  have  determined  ita  meaning  through  their 
judiciary  organ. 

"  Can  it  be  of  less  consequence  that  the  meaning  of  a  constitution  should  be  fixed 
and  known  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  law  ahould  be  so  f  Can,  indeed,  a  law  be  fixed 
in  its  meaning  and  operation  unless  the  Constitution  beso  f  On  the  contrary;  if  a  par- 
ticular legislature,  differing  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  from  a  series  of 
preceding  constructions,  proceed  to  act  on  that  difference,  they  not  only  introduce 
uncertainty  and  instability  in  the  Constitution,  but  in  the  laws  themselves ;  inasmuch 
as  all  laws  preceding  the  new  construction  and  inconsistent  with  it  are  not  only  an- 
nulled for  the  future,  but  virtually  pronounced  nullities  from  the  beginning. 

"  But  it  is  said  that  the  legislator,  having  awom  to  support  the  Constitution,  must 
support  it  in  his  own  construction  of  it,  however  different  from  that  put  on  by  his  pred- 
ecessors, or  whatever  be  the  conaequences  of  the  construction.  And  is  not  the  judge 
under  the  same  oath  to  support  the  law  t  yet,  has  it  ever  been  supposed  that  he  was 
required,  or  at  liberty,  to  disregard  all  precedents,  however  solemnly  repeated  and 
regularly  observed ;  and,  by  giving  effect  to  his  own  abstract  and  individual  opinions, 
to  disturb  the  established  course  of  practice  in  the  business  of  the  community  f  Has 
the  wisest  and  most  conscientious  judge  ever  scrupled  to  acquiesce  in  decisions,  in 
which  he  has  been  overruled  by  the  matured  opinions  of  the  migority  of  his  colleagues, 
and  subsequently  to  conform  himself  thereto,  as  to  authoritative  expositions  of  the  law  f 
And  is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  same  view  of  the  ofilcial  oath  should  be  taken  by  a 
legislator,  acting  under  the  Constitution,  which  is  his  guide,  as  is  taken  by  a  judge,  act- 
ing under  the  law,  which  is  his  f 

"  There  is,  in  fact  and  in  common  understanding,  a  necessity  of  regarding  a  course 
of  practice,  as  above  characterized,  in  the  light  of  a,  legal  rule  of  interpreting  a  law  ; 
and  there  is  a  like  necessity  of  considering  it  a  constitutional  rule  of  interpreting  a 
constitution. 

*'That  there  may  be  extraordinary  and  peculiar  circumstanoea  controlling  the  rule 
in  both  cases,  may  be  admitted ;  but,  with  such  exceptions,  the  rule  will  force  itself  on 
the  practical  judgment  of  the  most  ardent  theorist  He  will  find  it  impossible  to  ad- 
here to,  and  act  oflUcially  upon,  his  solitary  opinions  aa  to  the  meaning  of  the  law  or 
constitution,  in  opposition  to  a  construction  reduced  to  practice  during  a  reasonable 
period  of  time ;  more  especially,  where  no  prospect  existed  of  a  change  of  construction 
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by  the  publle  or  its  agents.  And  if  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  marked  with  the 
usual  sanctions,  would  not  bar  the  individual  prerogative,  there  could  be  no  limitation 
to  its  exercise,  although  the  danger  of  error  must  increase  with  the  increasing  oblivion 
of  explanatory  circumstances,  and  with  the  continual  changes  in  the  import  of  words 
and  phrases. 

"  Let  it,  then,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  every  intelligent  and  candid  judge,  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  most  to  be  relied  on  for  the  true  and  safe  construction  of  a  constitu- 
tion ;  that  which  has  the  uniform  sanction  of  successive  legislative  bodies  through  a 
period  of  years,  and  under  the  varied  ascendency  of  parties,  or  that  which  depends 
upon  the  opinions  of  every  new  legislature,  heated  as  it  may  be  by  the  spirit  of  party, 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  some  favorite  object,  or  led  astray  by  the  eloquence  and  address 
of  popular  statesmen,  themselves,  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  misleading 


**  It  was  in  conformity  with  the  view  here  taken  of  the  respect  due  to  deliberate 
and  reiterated  precedents,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  though  on  the  original 
question  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  received  the  executive  signature  in  the  year  1817. 
The  act  originally  establishing  a  bank  had  undergone  ample  discussions  in  its  passage 
through  the  several  branches  of  the  government.  It  had  been  carried  into  execution 
throughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  with  annual  legislative  recognitions  ;  in  one  in- 
stance, indeed,  with  a  positive  ramification  of  it  into  a  new  State,  and  with  the  entire 
acquiescence  of  all  the  local  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  nation  at  large ;  to  all  of 
which  may  be  added,  a  decreasing  prospect  of  any  change  in  the  public  opinion  ad- 
verse to  the  constitutionality  of  such  an  institution.  A  veto  from  the  executive,  under 
these  circumstances,  with  an  admission  of  the  expediency  and  almost  necessity  of 
the  measure,  would  luivo  been  a  defiance  to  all  the  obligations  derived  from  a  course 
of  precedents,  amounting  to  the  requisite  evidence  of  the  national  judgment  and 
intention. 

"It  has  been  contended  that  the  authority  of  precedents  was  in  that  case  invalidated 
by  the  consideration  tliat  they  proved  only  a  respect  for  the  stipulated  duration  of  the 
bank,  with  a  toleration  of  it,  until  the  law  should  expire,  and  by  the  casting  vote  given 
in  the  Senate  by  the  Vice-President  in  1811,  against  a  bill  for  establishing  a  national 
bai|k,  the  vote  being  expressly  given  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  But  if  the 
law  itself  was  unconstitutional,  the  stipulation  was  void  and  could  not  be  constitu- 
tionally fulfilled  or  tolerated.  And  as  to  the  negative  of  the  Senate,  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  presiding  officer,  it  is  a  fact,  well  underatood  at  the  time,  that  it  resulted 
not  firom  an  equality  of  opinions  in  that  assembly  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish 
a  bank,  but  from  a  junction  of  those  who  admitted  the  power  but  disapproved  the  plan 
with  those  who  denied  the  power.  On  a  simple  question  of  constitutionality,  there  was 
a  decided  majority  in  favor  of  it" 

There  is  also  a  very  cogent  aigument  on  the  same  side,  in  Hr.  Webster's  speech  in 
the  Senate,  in  July,  1832,  on  the  veto  moesage  of  the  President 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

JUDIGIABT  —  ORGANIZATION  AND  POWER& 

§  1578.  The  order  of  the  subject  next  conducts  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  embraces 
the  organization  and  powers  of  the  judicial  department. 

§  1574.  The  importance  of  the  establishment  of  a  judicial 
department  in  the  national  government  has  been  already  inci- 
dentally discussed  under  other  headi^  The  want  of  it  constituted 
one  of  the  vital  defects  of  the  confederation.^  And  every  gov- 
ernment must,  in  its  essence,  be  unsafe  and  unfit  for  a  free  people 
where  such  a  department  does  not  exist  with  powers  co-extensive 
with  those  of  the  legislative  department^  Where  there  is  no 
judicial  department  to  interpret,  pronounce,  and  execute  the  law, 
to  decide  controversies,  and  to  enforce  rights,  the  government 
must  either  perish  by  its  own  imbecility,  or  the  other  depart-, 
ments  of  government  must  usurp  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding obedience,  to  the  destruction  of  liberty.'  The  will  of 
those  who  govern  will  become,  under  such  circumstances,  abso- 
lute and  despotic ;  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial,  whether  power  is 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  82 ;  Cobeni  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  888  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect.  14,  p.  277. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  277  ;  Cohens  v,  Vii^nia,  6 
Wheat  R.  884  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  ch.  8,  p.  201 ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  148  ;  Osborne  v. 
Bank  of  the  United  Sutes,  9  Wheat  R.  818, 819.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  has  traced  oat, 
with  much  minuteness  of  detail,  the  nature  and  character  of  tlie  jndicial  depart- 
ment in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem  nations,  and  especially  in  England  ;  and  a  peru- 
sal of  his  remarks  wiU  be  found  fuU  of  instruction.  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  di.  8, 
p.  201,  &c. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  14,  p.  277.  It  has  been  finely  remarked  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Marshal],  that  ^  the  judicial  department  has  no  will  in  any  case.  Judicial 
power,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  power  of  the  laws,  has  no  existence.  Courts 
are  the  mere  instruments  of  the  law,  and  can  wiU  nothing.  When  they  are  said  to 
exercise  a  discretion,  it  is  a  mere  legal  discretion,  —  a  discretion  to  be  exercised  in 
discerning  the  course  prescribed  by  law  ;  and,  when  that  is  discerned,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  follow  it  Judicial  power  is  never  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  giWng 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  judge  ;  but  always  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  will 
of  the  legislature  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  will  of  the  law.**  Osborne  v.  Bank  of 
the  United  SUtes,  9  Wheat  R.  866. 
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rested  in  a  single  tyrant  or  in  an  assembly  of  tyrants.  No  re- 
mark is  better  founded  in  human  experience  than  that  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, that  **  there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  judiciary  power  be  not 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  executive  pc^wers. "  ^  And  it 
is  no  less  true,  that  personal  security  and  private  proi)erty  rest 
entirely  upon  the  wisdom,  the  stability,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
courts  of  justice.'  If  that  government  can  be  truly  said  to  be 
despotic  and  intolerable  in  which  the  law  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
it  caiinot  but  be  rendered  still  more  oppressive  and  more  mis- 
chievous, when  the  actual  administration  of  justice  is  dependent 
upon  caprice,  or  favor,  upon  the  will  of  rulers,  or  the  influence 
of  popularity.  When  power  becomes  right,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  decisions  rest  upon  corruption,  or  weakness,  upon 
the  accidents  of  chance,  or  upon  deliberate  wrong.  In  every 
well-organized  government,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  se- 
curity both  of  public  rights  and  private  rights,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  there  should  be  a  judicial  department  to  ascertain  and 
decide  rights,  to  punish  crimes,  to  administer  justice,  and  to 
protect  the  innocent  from  injury  and  usurpation.^ 

§  1575.  In  the  national  government  the  power  is  equally  as 
important  as  in  the  State  governments.  The  laws  and  treaties, 
and  even  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  become  a 
dead  letter  without  it  Indeed,  in  a  complicated  government 
like  ours,  where  there  is  an  assemblage  of  republics,  combined 
under  a  common  head,  the  necessity  of  some  controlling  judicial 
power,  to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  powers  of  the  Union,  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  striking.  The  laws  of  the  whole  would  other- 
wise be  in  continual  danger  of  being  contravened  by  the  laws  of 
the  parts.*  The  national  government  would  be  reduced  to  a  ser- 
vile dependence  upon  the  States ;  and  the  same  scenes  would  be 
again  acted  over  in  solemn  mockery  which  began  in  the  neglect 
and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  confederation.^  Power,  without 
adequate  means  to  enforce  it,  is  like  a^body  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation.     For  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  as  if  its 

1  Monteaqnieii's  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  11,  ch.  S. 
■  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  14,  p.  278. 

*  Rawle  on  Constitution,  oh.  21,  p.  199. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  22 ;  Chisholm  v.  Oeorgia,  2  Dall.  419,  474;  anU,  vol.  L 
pp.  246,  247 ;  8  £Uiot*s  Dehatee,  142. 

*  See  Cohen's  v.  Yiiginie,  6  Wheat  R.  884  to  390  ;  Id.  402  to  404,  416 ;  Oabonia 
V.  Bank  of  the  United  Stetes,  9  Wheat  R.'  818,  819 ;  ante,  vol.  L  {{  266,  267. 
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faculties  were  extinguished.  Even  if  there  were  no  danger  of 
collision  between  the  laws  and  powers  of  the  Union  and  those  of 
the  States,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  that,  without  some  superin- 
tending judiciary  establishment,  there  could  be  any  uniform  ad- 
ministration or  interpretation  of  them.  The  idea  of  uniformity 
of  decision  by  thirteen  independent  and  co-ordinate  tribunals 
(and  the  number  is  now  advanced  to  twenty-four)  is  absolutely 
visionary,  if  not  absurd.  The  consequence  would  necessarily  be, 
that  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  laws,  neither  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  Union  nor  those  of  the  States,  would  be  the 
same  in  any  two  States.  And  there  would  be  perpetual  fluctua- 
tions and  changes  growing  out  of  the  diversity  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  of  local  institutions,  interests,  and  habits  of  thought.^ 

§  1676.  Two  ends,  then,  of  paramount  importance,  and  fun- 
damental to  a  free  government,  are  proposed  to  be  attained  by 
the  establishment  of  a  national  judiciary.  The  first  is  a  due 
execution  of  the  powers  of  the  government;  and  the  second  is  a 
uniformity  in  the  interpretation  and  operation  of  those  powers^ 
and  of  the  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  them.  The  power  of  in- 
terpreting the  laws  involves  necessarily  the  function  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  conformable  to  the  Constitution  or  not ;  and  if 
not  so  conformable,  to  declare  them  void  and  inoperative.  As 
the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween that  and  the  laws,  either  of  Congress  or  of  the  States,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  follow  that  only  which  is  of 
paramount  obligation.  This  results  from  the  very  theory  of  a 
republican  constitution  of  government;  for  otherwise  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  and  executive  would  in  effect  become  supreme  and 
uncontrollable,  notwithstanding  any  prohibitions  or  limitations 
contained  in  tlio  Constitution;  and  usurpations  of  the  most  un- 
equivocal and  dangerous  character  might  be  assumed  without 
any  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  citizens.'    The  people  would 

1  Martin  o.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R  804,  846  to  849  ;  The  Federaliit,  No.  22. 

■  The  Federalist,  Noe.  78,  80,  81,  82 ;  1  Tuck.  Bhusk.  Comm.  App.  866  to  860  ;  8 
Elliot's  Debates,  184.  This  snlgeet  is  very  eUborately  discussed  in  the  Federalist,  No. 
78,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made :  — 

"  The  complete  independence  of  the  courts  of  Justice  is  peculiarly  esBential  in  a 
limited  constitution.  By  a  limited  constitution,  I  understand  one  which  contains 
certain  specified  exceptions  to  the  legislative  authority  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  it 
shall  pass  no  bills  of  attainder,  no  ex  pod  f ado  laws,  and  the  like.  Limitations  of  this 
kind  can  be  presenred  in  practice  no  other  way  than  through  the  medium  of  the  courts 
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thus  be  at  the  mercj  of  their  rulers  in  the  State  and  national 
governments;  and  an  omnipotence  would  practicallj  exists  like 

of  juBtice,  whose  dnty  it  mast  be  to  declare  aU  acts  oootrary  to  the  manifest  tenor  of 
the  Constitation  void.  Withoat  this,  all  the  reservations  of  particuhir  rights  or  privi* 
leges  would  amount  to  nothing. 

"  Some  perplexity  respecting  the  rights  of  the  courts  to  pronounce  l^gislatiTe  acts 
▼oid,  because  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  has  arisen,  from  an  imagination  that  the 
doctrine  would  imply  a  superiority  of  the  judiciary  to  the  legislatiye  power.  It  is 
urged,  that  the  authority  which  can  declare  the  acts  of  another  void  must  necessarily 
be  superior  to  the  one  whoae  acts  may  be  declared  void.  As  this  doctrine  is  of  great 
importance  in  all  the  American  constitutions,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests  cannot  be  unacceptable. 

"  There  is  no  position  which  depends  on  clearer  principles  than  that  every  act  of  a 
delegated  authority,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  commission  uuder  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, is  void.  No  legislative  act,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  Constitution  can  be  valid. 
To  deny  this  would  be  to  affirm  that  the  deputy  is  greater  than  his  principal ;  that 
the  servant  is  above  his  master ;  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  superior 
to  the  people  themselves  ;  that  men,  acting  by  virtue  of  powers,  may  do  not  only  what 
their  powers  do  not  authorize,  but  what  they  forbid. 

"If  it  be  said  that  the  legislative  body  are  themselves  the  constitutional  judges 
of  their  own  powers*  and  that  the  construction  they  put  upon  them  is  conclusive  upon 
the  other  departments,  it  may  be  answered  tliat  this  cannot  be  the  natural  presump- 
tion, where  it  is  not  to  be  collected  from  any  particular  provisions  in  the  Constitution. 
It  is  not  otherwise  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Constitution  could  intend  to  enable  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  substitute  their  will  to  that  of  their  constituents.  It 
is  far  more  rational  to  sup(iose,  that  the  courts  were  designed  to  be  an  intermediate 
body  between  the  people  and  the  legislature,  in  order,  among  other  things,  to' 
keep  the  latter  within  the  limits  assigned  to  their  authority.  The  interpretation  of 
the  laws  is  the  pro|)er  and  peculiar  province  of  the  courts.  A  constitution  is,  in  fact, 
and  must  be  regarded  by  the  judges  as  a  fundamental  law.  It  must,  therefor^  belong 
to  them  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  any  particular  act  pro- 
ceeding from  the  legislative  body.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  an  irreconcilable 
variance  between  the  two,  that  which  has  the  superior  obligation  and  validity  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  preferred ;  in  other  words,  the  Constitution  ought  to  Ije  preferred  to 
the  statute  ;  the  intention  of  the  people  to  the  intention  of  their  agents. 

"  Nor  does  the  conclusion  by  any  means  suppose  a  superiority  of  the  judicial  to 
the  legislative  power.  It  only  supposes  that  the  power  of  the  people  is  su|iorior  to 
both  ;  and  that  where  the  will  of  the  legislature,  declared  in  its  statutes,  stands  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  people,  declared  in  the  Constitution,  the  judges  ought  to 
be  governed  by  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  They  ought  to  regulate  their 
decisions  by  the  ftindamental  laws  rather  than  by  those  which  are  not  fundamental 

"  This  exercise  of  judicial  discretion,  in  determining  between  two  contradictory 
laws,  is  exemplified  in  a  familiar  instance.  It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  there 
are  two  statutes  existing  at  one  time,  clashing  in  whole  or  in  part  with  each  other, 
and  neither  of  them  containing  any  repealing  clause  or  expression..  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  the  province  of  the  courts  to  liquidate  and  fix  their  meaning  and  ofieration ;  so 
far  as  they  can,  by  any  fair  construction,  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  reason  and  law 
conspire  to  dictate  that  this  should  be  done ;  where  this  is  impracticable,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  effect  to  one,  in  exclusion  of  the  other.    The  rule  which 
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that  claimed  for  the  British  Parliament.  The  tmiversal  sense  of 
America  has  decided  that,  in  the  last  resort^  the  judiciary  must 
decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  and  laws  of  the  gen- 
eral and  State  governments,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  controversy.^    It  follows,  that  when 

has  obtained  in  the  oonrte  for  detennining  their  relatlre  validity  is,  that  the  last  in 
order  of  time  ehaU  be  preferred  to  the  first  Bat  this  is  a  men  rale  of  constraction, 
not  derived  from  any  positive  law,  bat  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing.  It 
is  a  rale  not  enjoined  upon  the  courts  by  legislative  provision,  bat  adopted  by  them- 
selves as  consonant  to  truth  and  propriety  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct  as  inter- 
preters of  the  law.  They  thought  it  reasonable  that,  between  the  interfering  acts  of 
an  etiual  authority,  that  which  was  the  last  indication  of  its  will  should  have  the 
preference. 

"  But  in  regard  to  the  interfering  acts  of  a  superior  and  subordinate  authority,  of 
an  original  and  derivative  power,  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  indicate  the  con* 
verse  of  that  rule  as  proper  to  be  followed.  They  teach  us,  that  the  prior  act  of  a 
superior  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  subsequent  act  of  an  inferior  and  subordinate 
authority ;  and  that,  accordingly,  whenever  a  particular  statute  contravenes  the  Con- 
stitution, it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  judicial  tribunals  to  adhere  to  the  latter  and  disre- 
gard the  former. 

"  It  can  be  of  no  weight  to  say  that  the  courts,  on  the  pretence  of  a  TepagnADcy, 
may  substitute  their  own  pleasure  to  the  constitutional  intentions  of  the  legislature. 
This  might  as  weU  happen  in  the  case  of  two  contradictory  statutes  ;  or  it  might  as 
well  happen  in  every  abjudication  upon  any  single  statute.  The  courts  must  declare 
the  sense  of  the  law  ;  and  if  they  should  be  disposed  to  exerdse  wiU  instead  of  judg- 
merU,  the  consequence  would  equally  be  the  substitution  of  their  pleasure  to  that  of 
the  legislative  body.  The  observation,  if  it  proved  anything^  would  prove  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  judges  distinct  from  tliat  body." 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  on  this  subject,  in  Cohens  v.  Vir- 
ginia (6  Wheat  R.  884  to  890),  has  been  already  cited  at  large,  anU,  vol.  i.  pp.  894 
to  296.  See  also  6  Wheat  R.  418  to  428,  and  the  Federalist,  No.  22,  on  the  same 
subject 

^  1  Rent's  Comm.  Lect  20,  pp.  420  to  426.  See  alto  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat 
R.  886  to  390.  The  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Marbury  v.  Madison  (1  Cranch, 
187),  on  this  subject  is  so  clear  and  convincing,  that  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  cite  it 
in  this  place,  as  a  corrective  to  those  loose  and  extraordinary  doctrines  which  some- 
times find  their  way  into  opinions  possessing  official  influence. 

"  The  question  whether  an  act,  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  can  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  is  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  the  United  States ;  but,  happily,  not 
of  an  intricacy  proportioned  to  its  interest  It  seems  only  necessary  to  recognize 
certain  principles,  supposed  to  have  been  long  and  well  established,  to  decide  it 
That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to  establish,  for  their  future  government,  such 
principles  as,  in  their  opinion,  shall  most  conduce  to  their  own  happiness,  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  whole  American  fabric  has  been  erected.  The  exercise  of  this  original 
right  is  a  very  great  exertion ;  nor  can  it  nor  ought  it  to  be  frequently  repeated.  The 
principles,  therefore,  so  established,  are  deemed  fundamental.  And  as  the  authority 
from  which  they  proceed  Is  supreme,  and  can  seldom  act,  they  are  designed  to  be 
permanent    This  original  and  supreme  will  oiganises  the  government^  and  assigns 
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ihey  are  subjected  to  the  cognizance  of  the  judiciary,  its  judg- 
ments must  be  conclusive;   for  otherwise  they  may  be  disre- 

to  different  depurtmenti  their  reepeetiTe  powers.  It  may  either  stop  here  or  estabUsh 
certain  limits,  not  to  be  transcended  by  those  departments. 

"The  goyemment  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  latter  description.  The  powers 
of  the  legislature  are  defined  and  limited  ;  and  that  these  limits  may  not  be  mistaken 
or  forgotten,  the  Constitution  is  written.  To  what  purpose  are  powers  limited,  and 
to  what  purpose  is  that  limitation  committed  to  writing,  if  these  limits  may  at  any 
time  be  passed  by  those  intended  to  be  restrained  f  The  distinction  between  a  gov- 
ernment with  limited  and  unlimited  powers  is  abolished,  if  those  limits  do  not  confine 
tlie  persons  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  and  if  acts  prohibited  and  acts  allowed  are  of 
equal  obligation.  It  is  a  proposition  too  plain  to  be  contested,  that  the  Constitution 
controls  any  legislative  act  repugnant  to  it ;  or  that  the  legislature  may  alter  the 
Constitution  by  an  ordinary  act.  Between  thesQ  alternatives  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  Tlie  Constitution  u  either  a  superior,  paramount  law,  unchangeable  by 
ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legislative  acts,  and,  like  other  acts, 
is  alterable^  when  the  legislature  shall  please  to  alter  it.  If  the  former  part  of  the 
alternative  be  true,  then  a  legislative  act  contrary  to  the  Constitution  is  not  law ; 
if  the  latter  part  be  true,  then  written  constitutions  are  absurd  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  limit  a  power,  in  its  own  nature  illimitable. 

**  Certainly  all  those  who  have  framed  written  constitutions  contemplate  them  as 
forming  the  fundamental  and  paramount  law  of  the  nation,  and,  consequently,  the 
theory  of  every  such  government  must  be^  that  an  act  of  the  l^islature,  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution,  is  void.  This  theory  is  essentially  attached  to  a  written  constitu- 
tion, and  is  consequently  to  be  considered  by  this  court  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  society.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  If  an  act  of  the  legislature  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
is  void,  does  it,  notwithstanding  its  invalidity,  bind  the  courts,  and  oblige  them  to 
give  it  effect  f  Or,  in  other  words,  though  it  be  not  law,  does  it  constitute  a  rule 
as  operative  as  if  it  was  a  law !  This  would  be  to  overthrow  in  fact  what  was  estab- 
lished in  theory ;  and  would  seem,  at  first  view,  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be  insisted 
on.    It  shall,  however,  receive  a  more  attentive  consideration. 

"  It  is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty  of  the  judicial  department  to  say  what 
the  law  is.  Those  who  apply  the  mle  to  particular  cases  must,  of  necessity,  expound 
and  interpret  that  rule.  If  two  laws  conflict  with  each  other,  the  courts  must  decide 
on  the  operation  of  each.  So  if  a  law  be  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution  ;  if  both 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  apply  to  a  particular  case,  so  that  the  court  must  either 
decide  that  case  conformably  to  the  law,  disregarding  the  Constitution,  or  conformably 
to  the  Constitution,  disregarding  the  law  ;  the  court  must  determine  which  of  these 
conflicting  rules  governs  the  case.  This  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Judicial  duty.  If, 
then,  the  courts  are  to  regard  the  Constitution,  and  the  Constitution  is  superior  to 
any  ordinary  act  of  the  legislature,  the  Constitution,  and  not  such  ordinary  act,  must 
govern  the  case  to  which  they  both  apply. 

"Those,  then,  who  controvert  the  principle  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be  consid- 
ered in  courts  as  a  paramount  law;  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that 
courts  must  close  their  eyes  on  the  Constitution  and  see  only  the  law.  This  doctrine 
would  subvert  the  very  foundation  of  aU  written  constitutions.  It  would  declare  that 
an  act,  which,  according  to  the  principles  and  theory  of  our  government,  is  entirely 
void,  is  yet  in  practice  completely  obligatory.    It  would  declare  that,  if  the  legislaturs 
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garded,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature  and  executiye  enjoy  a 
secure  and  irresistible  triumph.^    To  the  people  at  large,  tiiere- 

aluiU  do  what  it  ezprenly  forbidden,  meh  md,  notwithstanding  the  expreiM  prohi- 
bition, is,  in  rnality  elTectoal.  It  would  be  giving  to  the  legislature  a  practical 
and  real  omnipotence  with  tlie  same  breath  which  professes  to  restrict  their  powers 
within  narrow  Hmita.  It  is  prescribing  limits,  and  declaring  that  those*  limits 
may  be  passed  at  pleasure.  That  it  thus  reduces  to  nothing  what  we  have  deemed  the 
greatest  improvement  on  political  institutions,  —  a  written  constitution,  —  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  in  America,  where  written  constitutions  have  been  viewed  with  so 
much  reverence,  for  rejecting  the  construction.  But  the  peculiar  expressions  of  the  Con* 
stitution  of  the  United  States  furnish  additional  aiguments  in  favor  of  its  rejection. 

"  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  extended  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution.  Could  it  be  the  intention  of  those  who  gave  this  power  to  say,  that,  in 
using  it,  the  Constitution  should  not  be  looked  into  f  —  that  a  case  arising  under  the 
Constitution  should  be  decided  without  examining  the  instrument  under  which  it 
arises  t  This  is  too  extravagant  to  be  maintained.  In  some  cases,  then,  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  looked  into  by  the  judges.  And  if  they  can  open  it  at  all,  what  part  of  it 
are  they  forbidden  to  read  or  to  obey  t 

"There  are  many  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  serve  to  illustrate  this 
sulgect  It  is  declared,  that  /  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  State.'  Suppoee  a  duty  on  the  export  of  cotton,  of  tobacco,  or  of  flour,  and  a  suit 
instituted  to  recover  it  Ought  Judgment  to  be  rendered  in  such  a  case  f  ought  the 
judges  to  close  their  eyes  on  the  Constitution,  and  only  see  the  law  f  The  Constitution 
declares  that  'no  biU  of  attainder  or  expodfado  law  shall  be  passed.*  If,  however, 
such  a  bill  should  be  passed,  and  a  person  should  be  prosecuted  under  it,  must  the  court 
condemn  to  death  those  victims  whom  the  Constitution  endeavors  to  preserve  t  '  No 
person,'  says  the  Constitution,  'shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court'  Hero  the  Ian-  • 
guage  of  the  Constitution  is  addressed  especially  to  the  courts.  It  prescribes^  directly 
for  them,  a  rule  of  evidence  not  to  be  departed  from.  If  the  legislaturo  should  change 
that  rule,  and  dedaro  one  witness,  or  a  confession  out  of  court,  sufficient  for  conviction, 
must  the  constitutional  principle  yield  to  the  legislative  act  f 

"  From  these,  and  many  other  selections  which  might  be  made,  it  is  appannt  that 
the  frainers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  that  instrument  as  a  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  courts  as  well  as  of  the  legislaturo.  Why  otherwise  does  it  direct  the  judges 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  it  f  This  oath  certainly  applies,  in  an  especial  manner, 
to  their  conduct  in  their  official  character.  How  immoral  to  impoee  it  on  them,  if  they 
were  to  be  used  as  the  instruments,  and  the  knowing  instruments,  for  violating  what 
they  swear  to  support  I  The  oath  of  office,  too,  imposed  by  the  legislature,  is  com- 
pletely demonstrative  of  the  legislative  opinion  on  this  sulyect  It  is  in  these  words : 
'  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  administer  justice  without  respect  to  persons,  and 
do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich ;  and  that  I  will  faithfully  and  impartially 
discharge  aU  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  according  to  the  best  of  my 

abilities  and  undetstanding,  agreeably  to  the  OonatUuUon  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.'  Why  does  a  judge  swear  to  dischaige  his  duties  sgreeably  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  if  that  Constitution  forms  no  rule  for  his  government  t  if  it  is 


1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leet  80,  pp.  420  to  426.    See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App^ 
854toa67;  The  Fedeialiat,  Nos.  8,  22^  80,  82;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  880.  . 
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fore,  such  an  institution  is  peculiarly  valuable ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  eminently  cherished  by  them.  On  its  firm  and  independent 
structure  they  may  repose  with  safety,  while  they  pcrccivre  in  it  a 
faculty  which  is  only  set  in  motion  when  applied  to;  but  which, 
when  thus  brought  into  action,  must  proceed  with  competent 
power,  if  required  to  correct  the  error  or  subdue  the  oppression 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  government.  ^  (a)  Fortunately  too  for 
the  people,  the  function  of  the  judiciary,  in  deciding  on  consti- 

dosed  npon  him,  and  cannot  be  inspected  by  him  f  If  such  be  the  real  state  of  things, 
this  is  worse  than  solemn  mockery.  To  prescribe^  or  to  take  tliis  oath,  becomes  equally 
a  crime. 

'*  It  is  also  not  entirely  unworthy  of  obserration,  that  in  declaring  what  shall  be 
the  iupreme  law  of  the  land,  the  OonaiUulion  itself  is  first  mentioned ;  and  not  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  generally,  but  those  only  which  shall  be  made  in  pumumee  of  the 
Constitution,  have  that  rank.  Thus,  the  particular  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  confirms  and  strengthens  the  principle,  supposed  to  be  essential  to  all 
written  constitutions,  that  a  law  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  \»  void  ;  and  that  courts, 
OS  well  as  other  departments,  are  bound  by  that  instniment" 

In  the  Viiginia  Convention,  Mr.  Patrick  Henry  (a  most  decided  opponent  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States)  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
the  judiciary  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  laws.  His  fears  were,  that  the  na- 
tional judiciary  was  not  so  oi^nized  as  that  it  would  ixMsess  an  independence  sufficient 
for  this  purpose.  His  language  was:  "The  honorable  gentleman  did  our  judiciary 
honor  in  saying  that  they  had  firmness  enough  to  counteract  the  legislature  in  some 
cases.  Yes,  sir,  our  judges  opposed  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  We  have  this  land- 
mark to  guide  us.  They  had  fortitude  to  declare  that  they  were  the  judiciary,  and 
,would  oppose  unconstitutional  acts.  Are  you  sure  that  your  federal  judiciary  will  act 
thus  t  Is  that  Judiciary  so  well  constituted,  and  so  independent  of  the  other  branches, 
as  our  State  judiciaiy  f  Where  are  your  landmarks  in  this  government  t  I  wUl  be 
bold  to  say  you  cannot  find  any.  I  take  it  as  the  highest  encomium  on  this  country, 
that  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  if  unconstitutional,  are  liable  to  be  opposed  by  the  jn- 
dicUry."    2  Elliot's  Debates,  248. 

I  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  21,  p.  190  ;  Id.  ch.  80,  pp.  876,  276 ;  1  Wilson's  Uw  Lect. 
460,  461 ;  8  Elliot's  Debatesi  148 ;  Id.  246  ;  Id«  280. 

Z(a)  Thedutyof  the  judiciary  to  declare  caro  to  take  the  oon8e<)ncnco8  of  an  nn- 
.....sonstitutional  laws  void,  and  the  con-  popular  discluu^  of  duty,  and  are  there- 
scientious  firmness  with  which  that  duty  fore  easily  induced  to  assent  to  legislation 
has  usually  been  performed,  have  led  to  which  their  judgment  assures  them  will 
some  curious  and  unexpected  results,  not  be  void,  when  they  know  Uiat  behind 
the  least  remarkable  of  which  is  the  man-  them  are  the  courts  which  will  refuse  to 
ner  in  which  the  legislature  is  sometimes  enforce  it  That  this  is  a  plain  and  most 
disposed  to  cast  the  responsibility  which  reprehensible  evasion  of  duty  there  can  be 
properly  belongs  to  it  upon  the  courts.  It  no  question  ;  and  the  consequences  are 
must  and  will  often  happen  that  the  popu-  more  serious  in  many  cases  than  might 
lar  clamor  will  call  for  doubtful  legislation;  readUy  be  supposed.  For  in  every  in- 
and  men  who  depend  upon  the  popular  stance  in  which  an  enactment  is  pro- 
voice  for  their  positions  do  not  always  noanoed   unconstitutional,    there   is   an 
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tutional  questional  is  not  one  which  it  is  at  liberty  to  decline. 
While  it  is  bound  not  to  take  jurisdiction  if  it  should  not^  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  must  take  jurisdiction  if  it  should.  It  can- 
not)  as  the  legislature  may,  avoid  a  measure,  because  it  approaches 
the  confines  of  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  pass  it  by,  because  it 
is  doubtful.  With  whatever  doubt,  with  whatever  difficulties 
a  case  may  be  attended,  it  must  decide  it,  when  it  arises  in  judg- 
ment It  has  no  more  right  to  decline  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdic- 
tion which  is  given,  than  to  usurp  that  which  is  not  given.  The 
one  or  the  other  would  be  treason  to  the  Constitution.' 

§  1577.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  having  these  great 
principles  in  view,  adopted  two  fundamental  rules  with  entire 
unanimity :  first,  that  a  national  judiciary  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished; secondly,  that  the  national  judiciary  ought  to  possess 
powers  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  legislative  department.' 

1  Cohens  V.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  404  ;  1  Wilwm's  Law  Lect.  461,  462.  Mr.  Jostice 
Johnson,  in  Fullerton  v.  Bank  of  United  SUtee,  1  Peters's  R  604,  614,  says  :  "  What 
is  the  course  of  prudence  and  duty,  where  these  cases  of  difficult  distribution  as  to 
power  and  right  present  themselves  t  It  is  to  yield  rather  than  Co  encroach.  The  duty 
is  reciprocal,  and  will  no  doubt  be  met  in  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  comity.  '  In  the 
conflicts  of  power  and  opinion  inseparable  from  onr  many  peculiar  relations,  cases  rosy 
occnr,  in  which  the  maintenance  of  principle  and  the  Constitution,  according  to  its  in- 
nate and  inseparable  attributes,  may  require  a  different  course ;  and  when  such  cases  do 
occur,  our  courts  must  do  their  duty."  This  is  a  yery  Just  admonition,  when  addressed 
to  other  departments  of  the  government.  But  the  judiciary  has  no  authority  to  adopt 
any  niiildle  course.  It  is  compelled,  when  called  upon,  to  decide  whether  a  law  is  con- 
stitutional or  not.  If  it  declines  to  declare  it  unconstitutional,  that  is  an  affirmance  of 
its  constitutionality. 

<  Joum.  of  Convention,  69,  08,  121, 137, 186,  188,  189,  212  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos. 
77,  78  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880  to  394  ;  Id.  404. 

apparent  conflict  between  the  legislative  judiciary  on  the  public  confidence,  in  the 

and  judicial  departments  of  the  govern-  like  degree  diminishes  its  ability  to  per- 

ments  ;  and  as  the  public  have  a  right  to  form  its  functions  effectually,  and  tends  to 

suppose  that  each  has  given  to  the  subject  produce  disorder  in  the  commonwealth, 

its  best  judgment,  the  fact  that  the  legis-  An  injury  to  good  government  is  conse- 

lative  conclusion   is   one  way  and   the  quently  done  in  every  instance  when  legis- 

judicial  the  other,  must  necessarily  lower  laton  adopt  a  statute  which  they  believe 

in  some  degree   the  respect  which  the  to  be  unconstitutional,  since,  in  so  doing, 

public  would  be  inclined  to  have  for  the  they  not  only  evade  a  plain  duty,  but 

latter,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  they  also  require  of  the  courts  the  per- 

wouhl  otherwise  rely  upon  it     But  every  formance  of  an  obnoxious  and  unpopular 

good  citizen  Is  intennted  In  giving  to  task  which  ought  not  to  be  oast  npon 

a  just  and  fearless  discharge  of  judicial  them,  and  which  is  rendered  doubly  nn- 

authority  a  free  and  liberal  support,  and  pleasant  by  the  apparent  conflict  of  opin- 

whatever  tends  to  lessen  the  hold  of  the  ion  between  the  two  departments.    C. 
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Indeed,  the  latter  necessarily  flowed  from  the  former,  and  was 
treated,  and  must  always  be  treated,  as  an  axiom  of  political 
government.^  But  these  provisions  alone  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  insure  a  complete  administration  of  public  justice,  or  to  give 
permanency  to  the  republic.  The  judiciary  must  be  so  organized 
as  to  carry  into  complete  effect  all  the  purposes  of  its  establish* 
ment  It  must  possess  wisdom,  learning,  integrity,  independ- 
ence, and  firmness.  It  must  at  once  possess  the  power  and  the 
means  to  check  usurpatipn,  and  enforce  execution  of  its  judg- 
ments. Mr.  Burke  has,  with  singular  sagacity  and  pregnant 
brevity,  stated  the  doctrine  which  every  republic  should  steadily 
sustain  and  conscientiously  inculcate.  ^Whatever,"  says  he, 
*^  is  supreme  in  a  State  ought  to  have,  as  much  as  possible,  its 
judicial  authority  so  constituted  as  not  only  not  to  depend  upon 
it,  but  in  some  sort  to  balance  it.  It  ought  to  give  security  to  its 
justice  against  its  power.  It  ought  to  make  its  judicature,  as  it 
were,  something  exterior  to  the  State.  "^  The  best  manner  in 
which  this  is  to  be  accomplished  must  mainly  depend  upon  the 
mode  of  appointment,  the  tenure  of  office,  the  compensation  of 
the  judges,  and  the  jurisdiction  confided  to  the  department  in 
its  various  branches. 

§  1578.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
judicial  department,  as  it  is  established  by  the  Constitution,  and 
see  how  far  adequate  means  are  provided  for  all  these  important 
purposes. 

§  1579.  The  first  section  of  the  third  article  is  as  follows : 
**The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior;  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office."  To  this  may  be  added  the  clause  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the  first  article  (which  is 

1  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  884 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  850 ;  The 
FederalUt,  No.  80 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880,  890,  401 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  184,  143  ; 
Osborne  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  818,  819 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  14, 
p.  277. 

*  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
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bat  a  mere  repetition),  that  Congress  shall  have  pdwel^  ^td  cdn- 
Btitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court "  ^  (a) 

^  It'is  manifest  that  tk^  OonstitatiKm'oonteihpUted  dkUnct  appointnSteti  of  ttie' 
Judges  of  the  conrts  of  the  United  States.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  s^  ex«' 
ptessly  required  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  adWoe  ahd  cbheeut 
of  the  Sefiate.  They  are,  therefor^  expressly  appointed  for  that  courts  and  for  that' 
court  only.  Can  they  be  constitntionally  required  to  act  as  judges  of  any  othikt  court  f ' 
This  question,  it  now  appears,  waA  presented  to  the  mindi  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  were  first  appointed  under  the  Constitution;  and  the  Chief  JuMoe'( Mr J 
Jay)  and  some  of  his  associates  w^  of  opinion  (and  so  stated  to  President  Washington,  - 
in  1790,  in  a  letter,  which  wUl  be  cited  below  at  laigS)  that  they  could' n6t  constitu- 
tionally be  appointed  to  hold  any  other  court  They  were,  ho#eTer,  required  to 
perform  the  duty  of  circuit  judges  in  the  circuit  oourtsy  untU  the  year  IdOl ;  ahd  then 
a  new  system  was  established.  Th^  latter  was  repealed  in  1802 ;  and  th^  judgeii' 
of  the  Supreme  Court  wet^  again  required  to  perform  duty  in  the  circuit  cburU.'  In^ 
l60S,  the  point  was  directly  made  be!bre  the  Supreme  Court ;  btit  the  court  wete  tJien 
of  opinion,  that  the  practice  atad  acquiescence,  for  such  a  period  of  yearA,  cdmmendng 
with  the  organisation  of  the  judicial  system,  had  fixed  the  construction,  and  it  could 
not  then  be  shaken.  Stuart  v.  Laird,  1  Cranch's  R.  890,  809.  That  there  hare,' 
Notwithstanding,  been  many  schiples'and  doubts  upon  the  subject,  in  the  minds  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt,'  since  that  period,  vi  weU  known.  See  1  Paine's  Cif. 
Rep. 

We  here  insert  the  letter  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  his  associates,  fot  which  we 
at^  indebted  to  the  editors  of  that  excellent  work,  the  American  Jurist  It  is  in  the 
number  for  October,  1880  (toI.  4,  p.  294,  kc). 

"The  representation  alluded  to  was  in  answer  to  a  letter,  addressed  by  General 
Washington  to  the  court  upon  it^  organization,  which  we  hare  therefore  prefixed 
tdit 

" '  UnUed  SUUm,  April  M,  1790. 

'"ObntTiVICBIT  :  I  hare  always  been  persuaded  that  the  stability  and  success  of 
the  national  goyemmeut,  and  consequently  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  tiie  interpretation  of  its^ws.  In 
.my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  important  that  the  judiciary  system  should  not  only  be  in« 
dependent  in  its  operations,  but  as  perfect  as  possible  in  its  formation. 

"  '  As  yon  are  about  to  commence  your  first  circuit,  and  many  things  may  oocur  in 
such  an  unexplored  field  which  it  would  be  useful  should  be  known,  I  think  it  proper 
to  acquaint  you,  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  me  to  receive  such  information  and  n* 
marks  on  this  subject  as  you  shaU  from  time  to  time  judge  it  expedient  to  make. 

"'Gbo.  WashInoton. 

" '  The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.' 

" '  Sir  :  We,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  letter  which  you  did  us  the  honor  to  write 
on  the  third  of  AprU  last,  take  the  liberty,  of  submitting  to  your  consideration  the 

(a)  With  the  exception  of  the  creation      taining  to  the  federal  goTcmment  as  it 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  power  of  Con*      thinks  best,  is  unlimited.    United  States 
gress  to  create  courts  and  to  confer  upon      «.  Union  Pacific  R.  Co.,  98  Ui  8.  669. 
them  as  much  or  as  little  jurisdiction  per- 
VOL.  II.  —  26 
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§  1680.  In  the  convention  which  framed  the  Oonstitution,  no 
diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  supreme 

following  remarks  on  the  "Act  to  eetabliah  the  judicial  coarts  of  the  United 
States." 

"  '  It  would  doubtless  have  been  singular  If  a  system  so  new  and  untried^  and  which 
was  necessarily  formed  more  on  principles  of  theory  and  probable  expediency  than  former 
experience,  had,  in  practice,  been  found  entirely  free  from  defects. 

'* '  The  particular  and  continued  attention  which  our  official  duties  called  upon  us  to' 
pay  to  this  act,  has  produced  reflections  which,  at  the  time  it  wss  made  and  passed,  did 
not  probably  occur  in  their  full  extent  either  to  us  or  others. 

"  '  On  comparing  this  act  with  the  Constitution,  we  perceive  deviations  which.  In  our 
opinbns,  are  important. 

•*  •  The  first  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  deckres,  that  "  the  jndi- 
cisl  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  sndi  in- 
ferior courto  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.** 

" '  The  second  section  enumerstes  the  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  shall  extend. 
It  gives  to  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdiction  in  only  two  cases,  but  in  all  the 
others  vesta  it  with  appdlaU  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shsU  make. 

«  '  It  has  long  and  very  universally  been  deemed  essential  to  the  due  administration 
of  justice,  that  some  national  court  or  council  should  be  instituted,  or  authorized  to  ex- 
amine the  acta  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  ultimately  to  affirm  or  reverse  their  judg- 
mento  and  decrees ;  it  being  important  that  these  tribunals  should  be  confined  to  the 
limita  of  their  respective  jurisdiction,  and  that  they  should  uniformly  interpret  and 
apply  the  law  in  the  same  sense  and  manner. 

"  *  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  enables  it  to  confine  inferior 
oourta  to  their  proper  limits,  to  correct  their  involuntary  errors,  and,  in  general,  to  pro- 
vide that  justice  be  administered  accurately,  impartially,  and  uniformly.  These  con- 
trolling powers  were  unavoidably  great  and  extensive,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render 
their  being  combined  with  other  judicial  powers  in  the  same  persons  unadvisable. 

«  <To  the  natural  as  well  as  legal  incompatibility  of  uUinuUe  appellate  jurisdiction 
with  original  jurisdiction,  we  ascribe  the  exclusion  of  the  Supreme  Court  fVom  the  latter, 
except  in  two  cases.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  exclusion,  the  unalterable,  ever-Unding 
decisions  of  this  important  court  would  not  have  been  secured  sgainst  the  influences  of 
those  predilections  for  individual  opiniona,  and  of  those  reluctances  to  relinquish  sen- 
timenta  publicly  though  perhaps  too  hastily  given,  which  insensibly  and  not  unfre- 
quently  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  most  upright  mon  some  degree  of  partiality  for 
their  official  and  public  acts. 

'* '  Without  such  exclusion,  no  court,  possessing  the  last  resort  of  justice,  would 
have  acquired  and  prraorved  tliat  public  confldenee  which  is  really  necessary  to  render 
the  wisest  institutions  useful.  A  celebrated  writer  justly  observes,  that "  next  to  doing 
right,  the  great  object  in  the  administration  of  public  justice  should  be  to  give  public 
satisfiiction." 

'* '  Had  the  Constitution  permitted  the  Supreme  Court  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  finally 
to  decide  on  the  acta  and  errors  done  and  committed  by  ita  own  members,  as  judges  of 
inferior  and  subordinate  courts,  much  room  would  have  been  left  for  men,  on  certain 
occasions,  to  suspect  that  an  unwillingness  to  be  thought  and  found  in  the  wrong  had 
produced  an  improper  adherence  to  it ;  or  that  mutual  interest  had  generated  mutual 
civilities  and  tendernesses  injurious  to  right 

" '  If  room  had  been  left  for  such  suspicions,  there  would  have  been  reason  to  appre- 
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tribunal.  The  proposition  was  nnanimouBly  adopted.^  In  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  inferior  tribunals,  some  diversity 

hend  that  the  pnhlic  confidence  woald  diminish  almoet  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
casee  in  which  the  Supreme  Coort  might  affiarm  the  acta  of  any  of  its  members. 

"  '  Appeals  are  seldom  made  bat  in  doabtfol  cases,  and  in  which  there  is,  at  least, 
mnch  appearance  of  reason  on  Doth  sides ;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  not  only  the  losing 
party,  but  others  not  immediately  interested,  would  sometimes  be  led  to  doubt  whether 
the  affirmance  was  entirely  owing  to  the  mere  preponderance  of  right 

" '  These,  we  presume,  wore  among  the  reasons  which  induced  the  couTentlon  to 
confine  the  Supreme  Court,  and  consequently  its  Judges,  to  appellate  Jurisdiction. 
We  say  "  consequently  its  Judges,**  because  the  reasons  for  the  one  apply  also  to  the 
other. 

*' '  We  are  aware  of  the  distinction  between  a  court  and  its  judges ;  and  are  far  from 
thinking  it  illegal  or  unconstitutional,  however  it  may  be  inexpedient,  to  employ  them 
for  other  purposes,  proWded  the  latter  purposes  be  consistent  and  compatible  with  the 
former.  But  from  this  distinction  it  cannot,  in  our  opinions,  be  inferred  that  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  also  be  Judges  of  inferior  and  tubordinaU  courts,  and 
be  at  the  same  time  both  the  eonirdUrs  and  the  eontrdUd, 

"  '  The  application  of  these  remarks  is  obvious.  The  drcnit  courts  established  by 
the  act  are  courts  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Court.  They  are  vested 
with  original  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  from  which  the  Supreme  Court  is  excluded ;  and 
to  us  it  would  appear  very,  singular  if  the  Constitution  was  capable  of  being  so  construed 
as  to  exclude  tiie  court,  but  yet  admit  the  Judges  of  the  court  We,  for  our  parts, 
consider  the  Constitution  as  plainly  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  the  same  persons  to 
both  offices ;  nor  have  we  any  doubts  of  their  legal  incompatibility. 

"'Bacon,  in 'his  Abridgment,  says  that  "offices  are  said  to  be  incompatible  and 
inconsistent,  so  as  to  be  executed  by  one  person,  when,  from  the  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness in  them,  they  cannot  be  executed  with  care  and  ability ;  or  when  their  being 
subordinate,  and  interfering  with  each  other,  it  induces  a  presumption  they  cannot  be 
executed  with  impartiality  and  honesty  ;  and  this,  my  Lord  Coke  says,  is  of  that 
importance,  that  if  all  offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  Ac,  were  only  executed  each  by 
different  persons,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  advancement  of 
Justice,  and  preferment  of  deserving  men.  If  a  forester,  by  patent  for  his  life,  Ib  made 
Justice  in  eyre  of  the  same  forest,  hoe  vice,  the  forestership  is  become  void;  for  these 
offices  are  incompatible,  because  the  forester  is  under  the  eorrecHan  of  the  justice  in 
eyre,  and  he  cannot  jim^  hinmif.  Upon  a  mandamus  to  restore  one  to  the  place  of 
town-clerk,  it  was  returned,  that  he  was  elected  mayor  and  sworn,  and,  therefore,  they 
chose  another  town-derk  ;  and  the  oonrfe  were  strong  of  opinion  that  the  offices  were 
incompatible,  because  of  the  stibcrdintUion,  A  coroner  made  a  sheriff,  ceases  to  be  a 
coroner  ;  so  a  parson  made  a  bishop,  and  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  made  a  judge  of 
the  king's  bench,'*  he. 

"  '  Other  authorities  on  this  point  might  be  added  ;  but  the  reasons  on  which  they 
rest  seem  to  us  to  require  little  elucidation  or  support 

"  '  There  is  in  the  act  another  deviation  from  the  Constitution,  which  we  think  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  mention. 

"  '  The  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  declares,  that  the 
President  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 


^  Journal  of  Convention,  69,  98, 18T,  186. 
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of  opinion  was  in  the  early  stages  of  the  proceedings  exhibited. 
A  proposition  to  establish  them  was  at  first  adopted.  This  was 
struck  out  by  the  vote  of  five  States  against  four,  two  being  di- 
vided; and  a  proposition  was  then  adopted,  ^^that  the  national 
legislature  be  empowered  to  appoint  inferior  tribunals,"  by  the 
vote  of  seven  States  against  three,  one  being  divided ;  ^  and  ulti- 
mately this  proposition  received  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  convention.* 

§  1581.  To  the  establishinent  of  one  court  of  supreme  and 
final  jurisdiction,  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  strenuous 
objections  generally  insisted  on  in  the  State  conventions,  though 
many  were  urged  against  certain  portions  of  the  jurisdiction  pro- 
posed by  the  Constitution  to  be  vested  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.^  The  principal  question  seems  to  have  been  of  a  different 
nature,  whether  it  ought  to  be  a  distinct  co-ordinate  department 
or  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  And  here  it  was  remarked  by  the 
Federalist,  that  t)ie  same  contradiction  of  opinion  was  observa- 
ble among  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  as  in  many  oilier 
cases.  Many  of  those  who  objected  to  the  Senate  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  upon  the  ground  of  an  improper  intermixture  of 
legislative  and  judicial  functions,  were,  at  least  by  implication, 
advocates  for  the  propriety  of  vesting  the  ultimate  decision  of  all 
causes  in  the  whole  or  in  a  part  of  the  legislative  body.^ 

§  1582.  The  arguments,  or  rather  suggestions,  upon  which  this 
scheme  was  propounded,  were  to  the  following  effect:  The  au^ 

"■hall  appoint  judges  of  the  Saprame  Oourt,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  thernn  otherwise  provided  for." 

« <  Tlie  Constitntion  not  having  otherwise  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  we  conceive  that  the  appointment  of  some  of  them, 
namely,  of  the  circuit  courts,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  is  a  departure  from  the 
Constitution,  and  an  exercise  of  powen  which  constitutionally  and  exclusively  belong 
to  the  President  and  Senate. 

" '  Wo  should  proceed,  sir,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  in  the  act  relative  to 
expediency,  which  we  think  merit  the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  But,  as  these 
are  doubtless  among  the  objects  of  the  late  reference,  made  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  attoraey-gsneial,  we  think  it  most  proper  to  forbear  making  any  remarks 
on  this  sulject  at  present 

"  '  We  have  the  honor  to  be^  most  respectfully, 

'"Sir,  your  obedient  and  humble  servants. 
"  'The  President  of  the  United  States.' " 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  69,  98,  99,  102, 187.  *  Id.  188,  212. 

•  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880  to  127.  «  The  Federalist,  No.  81. 
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thority  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  Stateis,  'tis  a'separate 
and  independent  body,  will  be  superior  to  that  of  the  legiiilature. 
The  power  of  construing  the  laws  fekccording  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Oonstitution  will  enable  that  court  to  mould  them  into  whatever 
shape  it  may  think  proper;  especially  as  its  d^isions  will  hot 
be  in  any  manner  subject  to  the  revision  and  correction  of  the 
legislative  body.  This  is  as  unprecedented  as  it  is  dangerous* 
In  Groat  Britain  the  judicial  power  in  the  last  resort  resides  in 
tlio  IIouso  of  Lords,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  And 
this  part  of  the  firitish  government  has  been  iinitated  in  the 
State  constitutions  in  gonoraL  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britail!, 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  can  at  any  time  rectify 
by  law  the  exceptionable  decisions  of  their  respective  courts. 
But  the  errors  and  usurpations  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the 
United  States  will  be  uncontrollable  and  remediless.^ 

§  1688.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution,  in  answer  to  these 
Suggestions,  replied,  that  they  were  founded  in  false  reasoning  or 
a  misconception  of  fact  In  the  first  place,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  plan  which  directly  empowered  die  national  courts  to  con- 
strue the  laws  according  to  the  9pirit  of  the  Constitution,  or 
which  gave  them  any  greater  latitude  in  this  respect  than  what 
was  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  State  courts.  The  Constitu- 
tion, indeed,  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  construction  for  the 
laws ;  and  wherever  there  was  an  opposition,  the  laws  ought  to 
give  place  to  the  Constitution.  But  this  doctrine  was  not  deduci- 
ble  from  any  circumstance  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  from  the  general  theory  of  a  limited  constitution;  and, 
as  far  as  it  was  true,  it  was  equally  applicable  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments. 

§  1684.  So  far  as  the  objection  went  to  the  organization  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  distinct  and  independent  department,  it  ad- 
mitted of  a  different  answer.  It  was  founded  upon  the  general 
maxim  of  requiring  a  separation  of  the  different  departments  of 
government,  as  most  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  public  lib- 
erty and  private  rights.  It  would  hot,  indeed,  absolutely  violate 
that  maxim  to  allow  the  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction  to  be 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81.  The  Itfuned  reader  will  trace  out,  in  aabaeqaent  periods 
of  onr  history,  the  same  olyeetlons  reviyed  in  other  inpoeiiig  forms,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  men  who  have  attained  high  aseenden^  and  distinction  in  the  struggles  of 
party. 
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vested  in  one  branch  of  the  legislative  body.  But  there  were 
many  urgent  reasons  why  the  proposed  organization  would  be 
preferable.  It  would  secure  greater  independence,  impartiality, 
and  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

§  1585.  The  reasoning  of  the  Federalist^  on  this  point  is  so 
clear  and  satisfactory,  and  presents  the  whole  argument  in  so 
condensed  a  form,  that  it  supersedes  all  further  formal  discus- 
sion. "  Prom  a  body  which  had  even  a  partial  agency  in  pass- 
ing bad  laws,  we  could  rarely  expect  a  disposition  to  temper  and 
moderate  them  in  the  application.  The  same  spirit  which  had 
operated  in  making  them  would  be  too  apt  to  influence  their  con- 
struction ;  still  less  could  it  be  expected  that  men  who  had  in- 
fringed the  Constitution  in  the  character  of  legislators  would  be 
disposed  to  repair  the  breach  in  that  of  judges.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Every  reason  which  recommends  the  tenure  of  good  behavior  for 
judicial  offices  militates  against  placing  the  judiciary  power,  in 
the  last  resort,  in  a  body  composed  of  men  chosen  for  a  limited 
period.  There  is  an  absurdity  in  referring  the  determination  of 
causes  in  the  first  instance  to  judges  of  permanent  standing;  in 
the  last,  to  those  of  a  temporary  and  mutable  constitution.  And 
there  is  a  still  greater  absurdity  in  subjecting  the  decisions  of 
men  selected  for  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  acquired  by  long 
and  laborious  study,  to  the  revision  and  control  of  men  who,  for 
want  of  the  same  advantage,  cannot  but  be  deficient  in  that 
knowledge.  The  members  of  the  legislature  will  rarely  be  chosen 
with  a  view  to  those  qualifications  which  fit  men  for  the  stations 
of  judges ;  and  as  on  this  account  there  will  be  great  reason  to  ap- 
prehend all  the  ill  consequences  of  defective  information,  so,  on 
account  of  the  natural  propensity  of  such  bodies  to  party  divi  - 
sions,  there  will  be  no  less  reason  to  fear  that  the  pestilential 
breath  of  faction  may  poison  the  fountains  of  justice.  The  habit 
of  being  continually  marshalled  on  opposite  sides  will  be  too  apt 
to  stifle  the  voice  both  of  law  and  equity. 

§  1586.  ^  These  considerations  teach  us  to  applaud  the  wis- 
dom of  those  States  who  have  committed  the  judicial  power,  in 
the  last  resort,  not  to  a  part  of  the  legislature,  but  to  distinct 
and  independent  bodies  of  men.  Contrary  to  the  supposition  of 
those  who  have  represented  the  plan  of  the  convention,  in  this 
respect,  as  novel  and  unprecedented,  it  is  but  a  copy  of  the  con- 

1  The  FederalUt»  No.  81. 
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stitutions  of  New  Hampshire,  MassachuBsetB,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia ;  and  the  preference  which  has  been  given  to  these  models 
is  highly  to  be  commended.^ 

§  1687.  ^  It  is  not  true,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  or  the  legislatures  of  the  particular  States, 
can  rectify  the  exceptionable  decisions  of  their  respective  courts, 
in  any  other  sense  than  might  be  done  by  a  future  legislature  of 
the  United  States.  The  theory  neither  of  the  British  nor  the 
State  constitution  authorizes  the  revisal  of  a  judicial  sentence  by 
a  legislative  act.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  Uie  proposed  consti- 
tution, more  than  in  either  of  them,  by  which  it  is  forbidden.  In 
the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  the  impropriety  of  the  thing,  on  the 
general  principles  of  law  and  reason,  is  the  sole  obstacla  A 
legislature,  without  exceeding  its  province,  cannot  reverse  a  de- 
termination once  made  in  a  particular  case,  though  it  may  pre- 
scribe a  new  rule  for  future  cases.  This  is  the  principle,  and  it 
applies,  in  all  its  consequences,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  and 
extent  to  the  State  governments  as  to  the  national  government 
now  under  consideration.  Not  the  least  difference  can  be  pointed 
out  in  any  view  of  the  subject. 

§  1588.  ^*It  may,  in  the  last  place,  be  observed  that  the  sup- 
posed danger  of  judiciary  encroachments  on  the  legislative  au- 
thority, which  has  been  upon  many  occasions  reiterated,  is,  in 
reality,  a  phantom.  Particular  misconstructions  and  contraven- 
tions of  the  will  of  the  legislature  may  now  and  then  happen ; 
but  they  can  never  be  so  extensive  as  to  amount  to  an  inconven- 
ience, or,  in  any  sensible  degree,  to  affect  the  order  of  the  politi- 
cal system.  This  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the 
general  nature  of  the  judicial  power ;  from  the  objects  to  which 
it  relates;  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised;  from  its 
comparative  weakness ;  and  from  its  total  incapacity  to  support 
its  usurpations  by  force.  And  the  inference  is  greatly  fortified 
by  the  consideration  of  the  important  constitutional  check  which 
the  power  of  instituting  impeachments  in  one  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  and  of  determining  upon  them  in  the  other  would  give 
to  that  body  upon  the  members  of  the  judicial  department     This 

^  At  the  present  time,  the  same  echeme  of  organising  the  judioiBl  power  exists 
sahstantiaUy  in  erery  State  in  the  Union  except  in  New  York,  (a) 

(a)  Since  1846  in  New  York  also^ 
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is  Alone. a  complete  securiiy.  There  never  can  be  danger  that  the 
judges,  hy  a  series  of  deliberate  usurpations  on  the  authority  of 
the  legislature,  would  basard  the  united  resentment  of  the  body 
entrusted  with  it^  while  this  body  was  possessed  of  the  means  of 
punishing  their  presumption  by  degrading  them  from  tlieir  sta« 
tion9.  While  tiiis  ought  to  remove  all  apprehensions  on  the 
subject^  it  a£FordSy  at  the  same  time,  a  cogent  argument  for  con« 
stituting  the  Senate  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments." 

§  1589.  In  regard  to  the  power  of  constituting  inferior  courts 
of  the  Union,  it  is  evidently  calculated  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  every  case  of  federal 
cognizance.  It  enables  the  national  government  to  institute  or 
.authorize,  in  each  State  or  district  of  the  United  States,  a  tribu- 
nal competent  to  the  determination  of  all  matters  of  national 
jurisdiction  within  its  limits,  (a)  One  of  two  courses  only  could 
be  open  for  adoption, —  either  to  create  inferior  courts  under  the 
national  authority,  to  reach  all  cases  fit  for  the  national  jurisdic- 
tion, which  either  constitutionally  or  conveniently  could  not  be 
of  original  cognizance  in  the  Supreme  Oourt;  or,  to  confide  juris- 
diction of  the  same  cases  to  the  State  courts,  with  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  To  the  latter  course  solid  objections 
were  thought  to  apply,  which  rendered  it  ineligible  and  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  first  place,  the  judges  of  the  State  courts  would 
he  wholly  irresponsible  to  the  national  government  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  national  justice;  so  that  the  na- 
tional government  would  or  might  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
good  will  or  sound  discretion  of  the  States  in  regard  to  the  effi- 
ciency, promptitude,  and  ability  with  which  the  judicial  author- 
ity of  Hie  nation  was  administered.  In  the  next  place,  the 
prevalency  of  a  local  or  sectional  spirit  might  be  found  to  dis<* 
qualify  the  State  tribunals  for  a  suitable  discharge  of  national 
'judicial  functions ;  and  the  very  modes  of  appointment  of  some 
of  the  State  judges  might  render  them  improper  chaimels  of  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  Union.  ^  State  judges,  holding  their 
offices  during  pleasure,  or  from  year  to  year,  or  for  other  short 
periods,  would,  or  at  least  might,  be  too  little  independent  to  be 
relied  upon  for  an  ^nflexiblQ  execution  of  the  national  laws. 

1  Th«  FedenlUt,  No.  81.    See  ako  Cohens  v.  Viigink,  6  Wheat  R.  886,  887. 
(a)  See  United  SUtee  «.  Union  Pacifio  B.  Co.,  98  U.  &  660. 
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What  could  be  done,  where  the  State  itself  should  happen  to  be 
in  hostility  to  the  national  gOTemment,  as  might  well  be  pre- 
sumed occasionally  to  be  the  case,  from  local  interests,  party 
spirit,  or  peculiar  prejudices,  if  the  State  tribunals  were  to  be 
the  sole  depositaries  of  the  judicial  powers  of  the  Union  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  criminal  as  well  as  of  civil  justice  7 
Besides,  if  the  State  tribunals  were  thus  entrusted  with  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  the  criminal  and  civil  justice  of  the 
Union,  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  leaving  the  door  of  appeal 
as  widely  open  as  possible.  In  proportion  to  the  grounds  of 
confldcnco  in  or  distrust  of  the  subordinate  tribunals,  ought  to 
be  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  appeals.  An  unrestrained  course 
of  appeals  would  be  a  source  of  much  private  as  well  as  public 
•inconvenience.  It  would  encourage  litigation,  and  lead  to  the 
most  oppressive  expenses.^  Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that  this 
very  course  of  appeals  would  naturally  lead  to  great  jealousies, 
irritations,  and  collisions  between  the  State  courts  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  not  only  from  differences  of  opinions,  but  from  that 
pride  of  character  and  consciousness  of  independence  which  would 
be  felt  by  State  judges  possessing  the  confidence  of  their  own 
State  and  irresponsible  to  the  Union.* 

§  1690.  In  considering  the  first  clause  of  the  third  section, 
declaring  that  ''  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,"  we  are 
jiaturally  led  to  the  inquiry,  whether  Congress  possess  any  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts, 
in  whom  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  is  to  be  vested.  This 
was  at  one  time  matter  of  much  discussion,  and  is  vital  to  the 
existence  of  the  judicial  department.  If  Congress  possess  any 
discretion  on  this  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  the  judiciary,  as  a 
co-ordinate  department  of  the  government,  may,  at  the  will  of 
Congress,  be  annihilated  or  stripped  of  all  its  important  juris- 
diction; for,  if  the  discretion  exists,   no  one  can  say  in  what 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81. 

<  Mr.  Rawle  has  remarked,  that "  the  State  trihanals  are  no  part  of  the  goTem- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  To  render  the  goremment  of  the  United  States  depen- 
dent on  them,  would  he  a  solecism  almost  as  great  as  to  leave  ont  an  execntiTe  power 
entirely,  and  to  call  on  the  States  alone  to  enforce  the  kws  of  the  Union.**  Rawle  on 
Const  ch.  21,  p.  200. 
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manner,  or  at  what  time,  or  under  what  circumstances,  it  maj  or 
ought  to  be  exercised.  The  whole  argument  upon  which  such  an 
interpretation  has  been  attempted  to  be  maintained  is,  that  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  '^ shall  be  Tested,''  is  not  impera- 
tive, but  simply  indicates  the  future  tense.  Tliis  interpretation 
has  been  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  solemn  delibera- 
tion.^ ^'The  language  of  the  third  article,"  say  the  court^ 
*' throughout  is  manifestly  designed  to  be  mandatory  upon  the 
legislature.  Its  obligatory  force  is  so  imperative,  that  Congress 
could  not)  without  a  violation  of  its  duty,  have  refused  to  carry 
it  into  operation.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  (not  may  be  vested)  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and 
establish.  Could  Congress  have  lawfully  refused  to  create  a 
Supreme  Court,  or  to  vest  in  it  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  ? 
^The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  ehall^  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  di- 
minished during  their  continuance  in  office.'  Could  Congress 
create  or  limit  any  other  tenure  of  the  judicial  office  ?  Could 
they  refuse  to  pay,  at  stated  times,  the  stipulated  salary,  or  di- 
minish it  during  the  continuance  in  office  ?  But  one  answer  can 
be  given  to  these  questions;  it  must  be  in  the  negative.  The 
object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  establish  three  great  depart- 
ments of  government) — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial  department  The  first  was  to  pass  laws,  the  second  to 
approve  and  execute  them,  and  the  third  to  expound  and  enforce 
them.  Without  the  latter,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  carry  into 
effect  some  of  tlie  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  How, 
otherwise,  could  crimes  against  the  United  States  bo  tried  and 
punished  7  How  could  causes  between  two  States  be  hoard  and 
determined  ?  The  judicial  power  must,  therefore,  bo  vested  in 
some  court  by  Congress ;  and  to  suppose  tliat  it  was  not  an  ob- 
ligation binding  on  them,  but  might,  at  their  pleasure,  be  omitted 
or  declined,  is  to  suppose  that,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Consti- 

1  See  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  804,  816.  The  commentator,  in  examining 
the  structure  and  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  department,  is  compelled,  by  a  sense  of 
official  reserve,  to  confine  his  remarks  chiefly  to  doctrines  which  are  settled,  or  which 
have  been  deemed  incontrovertible,  leaving  others  to  be  discussed  by  those  who  are 
unrestrained  by  such  considerations. 
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tution,  they  might  defeat  the  ConBtitutioii  itself.  A  constraction 
which  would  lead  to  such  a  result  cannot  be  sound. 

§1591.  "The  same  expression,  ^ shall  be  vested,'  occurs  in 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  in  defining  the  powers  of  the 
other  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  gOTcmment.  The  first  arti- 
cle declares,  that  ^all  legislative  powers  herein  granted  sIuUl  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. '  Will  it  be  contended 
that  the  legislative  power  is  not  absolutelj  vested  7  That  the 
words  moroly  rofor  to  somo  future  act^  and  moan  only  that  tho 
legislative  power  may  hereafter  be  vested  ?  The  second  article 
declares  that  Hhe  executive  power  eJiall  be  vetted  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. '  Could  Congress  vest  it  in  any 
other  person  ?  or  is  it  to  await  their  good  pleasure,-  whether  it  is 
to  vest  at  all  ?  It  is  apparent  that  such  a  construction,  in  either 
case,  would  be  utterly  inadmissible.  Why,  then,  is  it  entitled 
to  a  better  support^  in  reference  to  the  judicial  department  ? 

§  1692.  "  If,  then,  it  is  a  duty  of  Congress  to  vest  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  duty  to  vest  the  whole  judicial 
power.  The  language,  if  imperative  as  to  one  part,  is  impera- 
tive as  to  all.  If  it  were  otherwise,  this  anomaly  would  exist, 
that  Congress  might  successively  refuse  to  vest  the  jurisdiction 
in  any  one  class  of  cases  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and 
thereby  defeat  the  jurisdiction  as  to  all ;  for  the  Constitution  has 
not  singled  out  any  class  on  which  Congress  are  bound  to  act  in 
preference  to  others. 

§  1698.  "The  next  consideration  is  as  to  the  courts  in  which 
the  judicial  power  shall  be  vested.  It  is  manifest  that  a  Supreme 
Court  must  be  established ;  but  whether  it  be  equally  obligatory 
to  establish  inferior  courts,  is  a  question  of  some  difliculty.  U 
Congress  may  lawfully  omit  to  establish  inferior  courts,  it  might 
follow  that,  in  some  of  the  enumerated  cases,  the  judicial  power 
could  nowhere  exist.  The  Supreme  Court  can  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  two  classes  of  cases  only,  viz.,  in  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  in  cases  in 
which  a  State  is  a  party.  Congress  cannot  vest  any  portion  of 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  except  in  courts  ordained 
and  established  by  itself;  and  if,  in  any  of  the  cases  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution,  the  State  courts  did  not  then  possess  juris- 
diction, the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  (admit- 
ting that  it  could  act  on  State  courts)  could  not  reach  those  cases ; 
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and,  consequently,  the  injunction  of  the  OonBtitution  that  the 
judicial  power  ^ shall  be  vested^*  would  be  disobeyed  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  follow,  that  Congress  are  bound  to  create 
some  inferior  courts,  in  which  to  yest  all  that  jurisdiction  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  exclusively  Tested  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  take  original  cognizance. 
They  might  establish  one  or  more  inferior  courts;  they  might 
parcel  out  the  jurisdiction  among  such  courts,  from  time  to  time, 
at  their  own  pleasure.  But  the  whole  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  should  be  at  all  times  vested,  either  in  an  original  or  ap- 
pellate form,  in  some  courts  created  under  its  authority. 

§  1594.  ^  This  construction  will  be  fortified  by  an  attentiye 
examination  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  article.  The 
words  are,  'the  judicial  power  shall  extend^^  Ac.  Much  minute 
and  elaborate  criticism  has  been  employed  upon  these  words.  It 
has  been  argued,  that  they  are  equiyalent  to  the  words  'may  ex- 
tend,' and  tliat  'extend '  means  to  widen  to  new  cases  not  before 
within  the  scope  of  the  power.  For  the  reasons  which  have  been 
already  stated,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  words  are  used  in  an 
imperative  sense.  They  import  an  absolute  grant  of  judicial 
power.  They  cannot  have  a  relative  signification  applicable  to 
powers  already  granted,  for  the  American  people  had  not  made 
any  previous  grant.  The  Constitution  was  for  a  new  government, 
organized  with  new  substantive  powers,  and  not  a  mere  supple- 
mentary charter  to  a  government  already  existing.  The  confed^ 
'Oration  was  a  compact  between  States;  and  its  structure  and 
powers  were  wholly  unlike  those  of  the  national  government 
The  Constitution  was  an  act  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  supersede  the  confederation,  and  not  to  be  ingrafted  on  it,  as 
a  stock  through  which  it  was  to  receive  life  and  nourishment 

§  1595.  "  I^  indeed,  the  relative  signification  could  be  fixed 
upon  the  term  ^extend,'  it  would  not,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
subserve  the  purposes  of  the  argument  in  support  of  which  it  has 
been  adduced.  This  imperative  sense  of  tiie  words,  'shall  ex- 
tend,' is  strengthened  by  the  context  It  is  declared  that  'in  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  Ac,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction. '  Could  Congress  withhold  original  juris- 
diction in  these  cases  from  the  Supreme  Court  f  The  clause  pro- 
ceeds: 'In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
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with  Buch  excoptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. '  The  very  exception  here  shows  that  the  firamers  of 
the  Constitution  used  the  words  in  an  imperative  sense.  What 
necessity  could  there  exist  for  this  exception,  if  the  preceding 
words  were  not  used  in  that  sense?  Without  such  exception 
Congress  would,  bj  the  preceding  words,  have  possessed  a  com- 
plete power  to  regulate  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  if  the  language, 
wore  only  equivalent  to  the  words  ^may  have '  appellate  jurisdio* 
tion.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  exception  was  intended  as  a 
limitation  upon  the  preceding  words,  to  enable  Congress  to  iregu- 
late  and  restrain  the  appellate  power,,  as  the  public  interests 
might  from  time  to  time  >  require. 

§  1696.  ^^  Other  clauses  in  the  Constitution  might  be  brought 
in  aid  of  this  construction;  but  a  minute  examination  of  them 
cannot  be  necessary,  and  would  occupy  too  much  time.  It  will 
be  found  that  whenever  a  particular  object  is  to  be  effected,  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  is  always  imperative,  and  cannot  be 
disregarded  without  violating  the  first  principles  of  public  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  powers  are  given  in  language 
which  implies  discretion,  as  from  the  nature  of  legislative  power 
such  a  discretion  must  ever  be  exercised.'*  We  shall  presently 
see  the  important  bearing  which  this  reasoning  has  upon  the 
interpretation  of  that  section  of  the  Constitution  which  concemB 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  tribunals. 

§  1697.  The  Constitution  has  wisely  established,  that  there 
shall  be  one  Supreme  Court,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  de- 
cision in  all  cases  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  judicial  depart^ 
ment,  whether  they  arise  at  the  conimon  law,  or  in  equity,  or 
within  the  admiralty  and  prize  jurisdiction;  whether  they  respect 
the  doctrines  of  mere  municipal  law,  or  constitutional  law,  or 
the  law  of  nations.  It  is  obvious  that  if  there  were  independent 
Supreme  Courts  of  common  law,  of  equity,  and  of  admiralty,  a 
diversity  of  judgment  might,  and  almost  necessarily  would  spring 
up,  not  only  as  to  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  each  tribunal, 
but  as  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  municipal,  constitutioiial, 
and  public  law.  The  eff^t  of  thid  diversity  would  be,  that  a 
different  rule  would  or  might  \A  promulgated  on  the  most  inter- 
esting subjects  by; the  several  tribunals;  and  thus  the  citizens  be 
involted  in  endlessdOubfas^  not'only  as  to  their  private  rights, 
but  as  to  their  public  duties.     The  Constitution  itself  would  or 
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might  speak  a  different  language,  according  to  the  tribunal  which 
was  called  upon  to  interpret  it;  and  thus  interminable  disputes 
might  embarrass  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  the 
whole  country.^  But  the  same  reason  did  not  apply  to  the  infe- 
rior tribunals.  These  were,  therefore,  left  entirely  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress  as  to  their  number,  their  jurisdiction,  and  their 
powers.  Experience  might,  and  probably  would,  show  good 
grounds  for  varying  and  modifying  them  from  time  to  time.  It 
would  not  only  have  been  unwise  but  exceedingly  inconvenient 
to  have  fixed  the  arrangement  of  these  courts  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  since  Congress  would -have  been  disabled  thereby  from 
adapting  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try.^ But)  whatever  may  be  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
Congress  reaches,  as  to  the  establishment  of  inferior  tribunals, 
it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  all  the  juris- 
diction contemplated  by  the  Constitution  must  be  vested  in  some 
of  its  courts,  either  in  an  original  or  an  appellate  form. 

§  1598.  We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  securities 
which  the  Constitution  has  provided  for  the  due  independence  and 
efficiency  of  the  judicial  department 

^  Dr.  Foley's  remarka,  thongh  gendral  in  their  character,  show  a  striking  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  between  the  wisdom  of  the  new  and  the  wisdom  of  the  old  world. 
Speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  one  supreme  appellate  tribunal,  he  says : 
**  But,  lastly,  if  several  courts,  co-ordinate  to  and  independent  of  each  other,  subsist 
together  in  the  country,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  appeals  from  all  of  them  should 
meet  and  terminate  in  the  same  Judicature,  in  order  that  one  supreme  tribunal,  by 
whose  final  sentence  all  others  are  bound  and  concluded,  may  superintend  and  preside 
over  the  rest.  This  constitution  is  necessary  for  two  purposes,  —  to  preserve  a  uni- 
formity in  the  decisions  of  inferior  courts,  and  to  maintain  to  each  the  proper  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.  Witliout  a  common  superior,  different  courts  might  establish  con- 
tradictory rules  of  acyudication,  and  the  contradiction  be  final  and  without  remedy ; 
the  same  question  might  receive  opposite  determinations,  according  as  it  was  brought 
before  one  court  or  another,  and  the  determination  in  each  be  ultimate  and  irreversi- 
ble. A  common  appellate  Jurisdiction  prevents  or  puts  an  end  to  tliis  confusion.  For 
when  the  judgments  upon  appeals  are  consistent  (which  may  be  expected,  while  it 
is  the  same  court  which  is  at  last  resorted  to),  the  diflferent  courts  from  which  the 
appeals  are  brought  will  be  reduced  to  a  like  consistency  yith  one  another.  More- 
over, if  questions  arise  between  courts  independent  of  each  other,  concerning  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  their  respective  Jurisdiction,  as  each  will  be  desirous  of 
enlarging  its  own,  an  authority  which  both  acknowledge  can  alone  adjust  the  contro- 
versy. Such  a  power,  therefore,  must  reside  somewhere^  lest  the  rights  and  repoae 
of  the  country  be  distracted  by  the  endless  opposition  and  mutual  encroachments  of 
its  courts  of  justice." 

1  See  a  Elliot's  Debates,  880. 
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§  1599.  The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  judges  has  necessarily 
come  mider  review,  in  the  examination  of  the  structure  and  pow- 
ers of  the  executive  department  The  President  is  expressly  au- 
thorized, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  The  appointment  of  the  judges  of 
the  inferior  courts  is  not  expressly  provided  for;  but  has  either 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  Congress,  or  silently  belongs  to  the 
President,  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  authorizing  him 
to  appoint  '^  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for."^  In  the  conven- 
tion, a  proposition  at  first  prevailed  for  the  appointment  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Senate,  by  a  decided  majority.^ 
At  a  later  period,  however,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee,  the 
appointment  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  given  to  the 
President,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  by  a 
unanimous  vote.^  The  reasons  for  the  change  were,  doubtless, 
the  same  as  those  which  led  to  the  vesting  of  other  high  appoint- 
ments in  the  executive  department^ 

^  Whether  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  are  such  inferior 
officers  as  the  Constitution  contemplates  to  be  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe the  mode  of  ap|K>intment  of.  so  as  to  Test  it  in  the  President  alone,  or  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments,  is  a  point  upon  which  no  tolemn  Judg- 
ment has  ever  been  had.  The  practical  construction  has  uniformly  been,  that  they 
are  not  such  inferior  officers.  And  no  act  of  Congress  prescribes  the  mode  of  thek 
appointment.    See  the  American  Jurist  for  October,  1880,  yoI.  iv.  Art  6,  p.  898. 

>  Journal  of  Convention,  69,  98,  121,  187,  186,  187, 195,  190,  211,  212. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  825,  826,  840. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  78.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  summed  up  the  reasoning  in 
favor  of  an  appointment  of  the  judges  by  the  executive  with  his  usual  strength. 
"  The  advantages  of  the  mode  of  appointment  of  public  offlceni,  by  the  President  and 
Senate,  have  been  already  considered  This  mode  is  peculiarly  fit  and  proper,  in  re- 
spect to  the  judiciary  department.  The  just  and  vigorous  investigation  and  punish- 
ment of  every  s|)ccies  of  fraud  and  violence,  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  compel- 
ling every  man  to  the  punctual  performance  of  his  contracts,  are  grave  duties  not  of 
the  most  popular  character,  though  the  faithful  discharge  of  them  will  certainly  com- 
mand the  calm  approbation  of  the  judicious  observer.  The  fittest  men  would  probably 
have  too  much  reservedness  of  mannere  and  severity  of  morals  to  secure  an  election 
resting  on  universal  suffrage.  Nor  can  the  mode  of  appointment  by  a  large  delibera- 
tive assembly  be  entitled  to  unqualified  approbation.  There  are  too  many  occasions, 
and  too  much  temptation  for  intrigue,  party  pr^udlce,  and  local  interests,  to  pennit 
such  a  body  of  men  to  act,  in  respect  to  such  appointments,  with  a  sufficiently  single 
and  steady  regard  for  the  general  welfare.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  pnetor  was  chosen 
annually  by  the  people,  but  it  was  in  the  eomitia  by  centuries ;  and  the  choice  was 
confined  to  persons  belonging  to  the  patrielan  order,  until  the  cloee  of  the  fourth  oen- 
tniy  of  the  city,  when  the  office  was  rendered  accessible  to.the  plebeians ;  and  when  they 
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§  1600..  The  next  conBideration  is,  the  tennre  hj  which  the 
judges  hold  their  offices.  It  is  declared  that  ^the  judges,  both 
of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior.  ">  Upon  this  subject  the  Federalist  has  spoken 
with  so  much  clearness  and  force,  that  little  can  be  added  to  its 
reasoning.  ^The  standard  of  good  behavior,  for  the  continuance 
in  office  of  the  judicial  magistracy,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  practice  of  govern- 
ment In  a  monarchy,  it  is  an  excellent  barrier  to  the  despotism 
of  the  prince ;  in  a  republic,  it  is  a  no  less  excellent  barrier  to 
the  encroachments  and  oppressions  of  the  representative  body. 
And  it  is  the  best  expedient  which  can  be  devised  in  any  govern^ 
ment  to  secure  a  steady,  upright,  and  impartial  administration  of 
the  laws.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  different  depart- 
ments of  power,  must  perceive  that^  in  a  government  in  which 
they  are  separated  from  each  other,  the  judiciary,  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  functions,  will  always  be  the  least  dangerous  to  the 
political  rights  of  the  Constitution ;  because  it  will  be  least  in  a 
capacity  to  annoy  or  injure  theuL  The  executive  not  only  dis- 
penses the  honors,  but  holds  the  sword  of  the  community.  Tlie 
legislature  not  only  commands  the  purse,  but  prescribes  the  rules 
by  which  the  duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  be  regulated. 
The  judiciary,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  influence  over  either  the 
sword  or  the  purse;  no  direction  either  of  the  strength  or  of  the 
wealth  of  the  society ;  and  can  take  no  active  resolution  whatever. 
It  may  truly  be  said  to  have  neither  foree  nor  will^  but  merely 
judgment;  and  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  aid  of  the  execu- 
tive arm  for  the  efficacious  exercise  even  of  this  faculty. 

became  Uoentioiu,  eays  Monteeqnieii,  the  office  became  corrupt  The  popular  elections 
did  yery  well,  as  he  obeerres,  so  long  as  the  people  were  free,  and  magnanimous,  and 
virtoous,  and  the  public  was  without  corruption.  But  aU  plans  of  government  which 
suppose  the  people  will  always  act  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  are  plainly  Utopian, 
and  contrary  to  uniform  experience.  Goyeinment  must  be  framed  for  man  as  he  is, 
and  not  for  man  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  free  from  vice.  Without  refeiring  to  tho«e 
cases  in  our  own  country  where  judges  have  been  annually  elected  by  a  popular  assem- 
bly, we  may  take  the  less  inyidioos  case  of  Sweden.  During  the  diets  which  preceded 
the  rsYolntion  of  1722,  the  states  of  the  kingdom  sometimes  appointed  commissionen 
to  act  as  Judges.  The  strongest  party,  says  Catteau,  prevailed  in  the  trials  that  came 
before  them ;  and  persons  condemned  by  one  tribunal  were  acquitted  by  another." 
1  Kent* s  Comm.  Lect  14,  pp.  278,  274  (2d  ediUon,  pp.  291,  292). 

1  For  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  good  behavior,  see  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Holt,  in  Hareourt  v.  Fox,  1  Shower's  B.  426,  506,  686 ;  s.  a  Shower^s 
Gases  in  ParL  168. 
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§  1601.  ^'ThiB  simple  view  of  the  matter  Buggests  seyeral  im- 
poftant  conBequences.  It  proves  inconteBtably  Uiat  the  judiciary 
is,  beyond  comparison,  the  weakest  of  the  three  departments  of 
power ;  that  it  can  never  attack  with  succesB  either  of  the  other 
two ;  and  that  all  possible  care  is  requisite  to  enable  it  to  defend 
itself  against  their  attacks.  It  equally  proves  that^  though  indi- 
vidual oppression  may  now  and  then  proceed  from  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  general  liberty  of  the  people  can  never  be  endangered 
from  that  quarter;  I  mean,  so  long  as  the  judiciary  remains 
truly  distinct  from  both  the  legislature  and  executive.  For  I 
agree  that  Hhere  is  no  liberty,  if  the  power  of  judging  be  not 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  executive  powers. '  It  proves, 
in  the  last  place,  that  as  liberty  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  judiciary  alone,  but  would  have  everything  to  fear  from  its 
union  with  either  of  the  other  departments ;  that,  as  all  the  effects 
of  such  a  union  must  ensue  from  a  dependence  of  the  former  on 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  a  nominal  and  apparent  separation ; 
that  as,  from  die  natural  feebleness  of  the  judiciary,  it  is  in  con« 
tinual  jeopardy  of  being  overpowered,  awed,  or  influenced  by  its 
co-ordinate  branches ;  that,  as  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to 
its  firmness  and  independence  as  permanency  in  office,  this  qual- 
ity may,  therefore,  be  justly  regarded  as  an  indispensable  ingre- 
dient in  its  constitution,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  as  the  citadel 
of  the  public  justice  and  the  public  security. 

§  1602.  ^^  If,  then,  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  bulwarks  of  a  limited  constitution  against  legislative  en- 
croachments, this  consideration  will  afford  a  strong  argument 
for  the  permanent  tenure  of  judicial  offices,  since  nothing  will 
contribute  so  much  as  this  to  that  independent  spirit  in  the 
judges  which  must  be  essential  to  the  faithful  performance  of  so 
arduous  a  duty.  This  independence  of  the  judges  is  equally 
requisite  to  guard  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  individuals 
from  the  effects  of  those  ill  humors  which  the  arts  of  designing 
men  or  the  influence  of  particular  conjunctures  sometimes  dis- 
seminate among  the  people  themselves ;  and  which,  though  they 
speedily  give  place  to  better  information  and  more  deliberate 
reflection,  have  a  tendency,  in  the  mean  time,  to  occasion  dan- 
gerous innovations  in  the  government,  and  serious  oppressions  of 
the  minor  party  in  the  community.  Though,  I  trust,  the  friends 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  will  never  concur  with  its  enemies 
VOL.  II.  —  27 
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in  questioning  that  fundamental  principle  of  republican  govem- 
ment)  which  admits  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
the  established  Constitution,  whenever  they  find  it  inconsistent 
with  their  happiness ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  representatives  of  the  people,  whenever  a  momen- 
tary inclination  happens  to  lay  hold  of  a  majority  of  their 
constituents,  incompatible  with  the  provisions  in  the  existing 
Constitution,  would,  on  that  account,  be  justifiable  in  a  violation 
of  those  provisions ;  or  that  the  courts  would  be  under  a  greater 
obligation  to  connive  at  infractions  in  this  shape,  than  when  they 
had  proceeded  wholly  from  the  cabals  of  the  representative  body. 
Until  the  people  have,  by  some  solemn  and  anthoritative  act» 
annulled  or  changed  the  established  form,  it  is  binding  upon 
themselves  collectively  as  well  as  individually ;  and  no  presump- 
tion, or  even  knowledge  of  their  sentiments,  can  warrant  their 
representatives  in  a  departure  from  it  prior  to  such  an  act  But 
it  is  .easy  to  see  that  it  would  require  an  uncommon  portion  of 
fortitude  in  the  judges  to  do  their  duty,  as  faithful  guardians  of 
the  Constitution,  where  legislative  invasions  of  it  have  been  in- 
stigated by  the  major  voice  of  the  community. 

§  1608.  ^  But  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  infractions  of  the  Con- 
stitution only  that  the  independence  of  the  judges  may  be  an 
essential  safeguard  against  the  effects  of  occasional  ill-humors  in 
the  society.  These  sometimes  extend  no  further  than  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  private  rights  of  particular  classes  of  citizens  by  un- 
just and  partial  laws.  Here,  also,  the  firmness  of  the  judicial 
magistracy  is  of  vast  importance  in  mitigating  the  severity  and 
confining  the  operation  of  such  laws.  It  not  only  serves  to  mod- 
erate the  immediate  mischiefs  of  those  which  may  have  been 
passed,  but  it  operates  as  a  check  upon  the  legislative  body  in 
passing  them;  who,  perceiving  that  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
an  iniquitous  intention  are  to  be  expected  from  the  scruples  of 
the  courts,  are  in  a  manner  compelled,  by  the  very  motive  of  the 
injustice  they  meditate,  to  qualify  their  attempts.  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance calculated  to  have  more  influence  upon  the  character  of 
our  governments  than  but  few  may  imagine.  The  benefits  of  the 
integrity  and  moderation  of  the  judiciary  have  already  been  felt 
in  more  States  than  one ;  and  though  they  may  have  displeased 
those  whose  sinister  expectations  they  may  have  disappointed, 
they  must  have  commanded  the  esteem  and  applause  of  all  the 
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virtuous  and  disinterested.  Considerate  men  of  every  descrip* 
tion  ought  to  prize  whatever  will  tend  to  beget  or  fortify  that 
temper  in  the  courts ;  as  no  man  can  be  sure  that  he  may  not  be 
to-morrow  the  victim  of  a  spirit  of  injustice,  by  which  he  may  be 
a  gainer  to-day.  And  every  man  must  now  feel  that  the  inevita- 
ble tendency  of  such  a  spirit  is  to  sap  the  foundations  of  public 
and  private  confidence,  and  to  introduce  in  its  stead  universal 
distrust  and  distress. 

§  1604.  *^Tliat  inflexible  and  uniform  adherence  to  the  rights 
of  the  Oonstitution  and  of  individuals,  which  wo  perceive  to  be 
indispensable  in  the  courts  of  justice,  can  certainly  not  be  eit-* 
pected  from  judges  who  hold  their  offices  by  a  temporary  com- 
mission. Periodical  appointments,  however  regulated,  or  by 
whomsoever  made,  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  fatal  to  their 
necessary  independence.  If  the  power  of  making  them  was  com- 
mitted either  to  the  executive  or  legislature,  there  would  be 
danger  of  an  improper  complaisance  to  the  branch  which  pos- 
sessed it;  if  to  both,  there  would  be  an  unwillingness  to  hazard 
the  displeasure  of  either;  if  to  the  people,  or  to  persons  chosen 
by  them  for  the  special  purpose,  there  would  be  too  great  a  dis- 
position to  consult  popularity,  to  justify  a  feliance  that  nothing 
would  be  consulted  but  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

§  1605.  ^^  There  is  yet  a  further  and  a  weighty  reason  for  the 
permanency  of  judicial  offices,  which  is  doducible  from  the  nature 
of  the  qualifications  they  require.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked 
with  great  propriety,  that  a  voluminous  code  of  laws  is  one  of  the 
inconveniences  necessarily  connected  with  the  advantages  of  a  free 
government.  To  avoid  an  arbitrary  discretion  in  the  courts,  it  is 
indi8i)ensable  that  j;liey  should  be  l)ound  down  by  strict  rules  and 
precedents,  which  serve  to  define  and  point  out  their  duty  in 
every  particular  case  that  comes  before  them.  And  it  will  read- 
ily be  conceived,  from  the  variety  of  controversies  which  grow 
out  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  mankind,  that  the  records  of 
those  precedents  must  unavoidably  swell  to  a  very  considerable 
bulk,  and  must  demand  long  and  laborious  study  to  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  thenL  Hence  it  is,  that  there  can  be 
but  few  men  in  the  society  who  will  have  sufficient  skill  in  the 
laws  to  qualify  them  for  the  stations  of  judges.  And,  making 
the  proper  deductions  for  the  ordinary  depravity  of  human  nature, 
the  number  must  be  still  smaller  of  those  who  unite  the  requisite 
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integrity  with  the  requisite  knowledge.  These  considerations 
apprise  us  that  the  goyemment  can  have  no  great  option  between 
fit  characters;  and  that  a^temporary  duration  in  office,  which 
would  naturally  discourage  such  characters  from  quitting  a  lu- 
crative line  of  practice  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  bench,  would  have 
a  tendency  to  throw  the  administration  of  justice  into  hands  less 
able  and  less  well  qualified  to  conduct  it  with  utility  and  dignity. 
In  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  and  in  those  in 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  disadvan- 
tages on  this  score  would  be  greater  than  they  may  at  first  sight 
appear;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  far  inferior  to 
those  which  present  themselves  under  tlie  other  aspects  of  tlio 
subject 

§  1606.  ^  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  convention  acted  wisely  in  copying  from  the  models  of  those 
constitutions  which  have  established  good  behavior  as  the  tenure 
of  judicial  offices  in  point  of  duration ;  and  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing blamable  on  this  account,  their  plan  would  have  been  inex- 
cusably defective  if  it  had  wanted  this  important  feature  of  good 
government  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  affords  an  illus- 
trious comment  on  the  excellence  of  the  institution." 

§  1607.  These  remarks  will  derive  additional  strength  and 
confirmation  from  a  nearer  survey  of  the  judicial  branch  of  for- 
eign governments  as  well  as  of  the  several  States  composing  the 
Union.  In  England,  the  king  is  considered  as  the  fountain  of 
justice;  not  indeed  as  the  author,  but  as  the  distributor  of  it; 
and  he  possesses  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  erecting  courts  of 
judicature,  and  appointing  the  judges.^  Indeed,  in  early  times, 
the  kiiigs  of  England  often  in  person  heard  and  decided  causes 
between  party  and  party.  But  as  the  constitution  of  government 
became  more  settled,  the  whole  judicial  power  was  delegated  to 
the  judges  of  the  several  courts  of  justice ;  and  any  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  now  to  exercise  it  in  person,  would  bo 
deemed  a  usurpation.^  Anciently,  the  English  judges  held  their 
offices  according  to  the  tenure  of  their  commissions,  as  prescribed 
by  the  crown,  which  was  generally  during  the  pleasure  of  the 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  267  ;  2  Hawk.  B.  %  ch.  1,  §§  1,  2,  8 ;  Comm.  Dig.  Pnroffative, 
D.  28 ;  Id.  Courts,  A. ;  Id.  Ojfieen,  A. ;  Id.  Judiees,  A. 

«  Ibid.;  1  Woodea.  Lect.  III.  p.  87 ;  4  Inst.  70,  71 ;  2  Hawk.  B.  2,  oh.  1,  §§  2,  8  ; 
1  Black.  Comm.  41,  and  note  by  Christian. 
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crown,  as  is  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and  others,  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  held  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  while  the  judges  of  the  other  courts 
of  common  law  held  them  only  during  pleasure.^  And  it  has 
been  said,  that,  at  the  tiipe  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  Uie  commissions  of  the  judges  were  during  good  be- 
havior.^ Still,  however,  it  was  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  to 
prescribe  what  tenure  of  office  it  might  choose,  until  after  the 
revolution  of  1688 ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  monarch 
so  profligate  as  Charles  the  Second  would  avail  himself  of  the 
prerogative  as  often  as  it  suited  his  political  or  other  objects. 
§  1608.  It  is  certain  that  this  power  of  the  crown  must  have 
produced  an  influence  upon  the  administration  dangerous  to  pri- 
vate rights,  and  subversive  of  the  public  liberties  of  the  subjects. 
Li  political  accusations,  in  an  especial  manner,  it  must  often 
have  produced  the  most  disgraceful  compliances  with  the  wishes 
of  the  crown,  and  the  most  humiliating  surrenders  of  the  rights 
of  the  accused.  >  The  statute  of  18  Will  III.  ch.  2,  provided 
that  the  commissions  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law 
should  not  be,  as  formerly,  durante  bene  placitOj  but  should  be 
quam  diu  bene  se  geseerint,  and  their  salaries  be  ascertained  and 
established.  Tliey  were  made  removable,  however,  by  the  King,* 
upon  the  address  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  their  offices 
expired  by  the  demise  of  the  King.  Afterwards,  by  a  statute 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  at  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  the  King,  a  noble  improvement  was  made  in  the 
law,  by  which  the  judges  are  to  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  notwithstanding  any  demise  of  the  crown;  and  their 
full  salaries  are  secured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of  their 
commissions.^  Upon  that  occasion  the  monarch  made  a  declara- 
tion worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance,  that  "he  looked  upon  the 
independence  and  uprightness  of  the  judges  as  essential  to  the 

1  4  Goke,  Inst  ch.  12,  p.  117  ;  Id.  ch.  7,  p.  75.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor-Oenend  was  at  this  period  during  good  hehayior.   4  Ooke^  Inst  117. 

*  1  Kent's  Conim.  Lect.  14,  p.  275. 

*  See  De  Lolme,  B.  2,  eh.  16,  pp.  860  to  864,  862.  The  State  Trials  before  the  year 
1688  exhibit  the  most  gross  and  painful  illustrations  of  these  remarks.  Subserviency 
to  the  crown  was  so  general  in  State  prosecutions,  that  it  ceased  almost  to  attract  pub* 
lie  indignation. 

«  1  Black.  Comm.  267,  268. 
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impartial  administration  o|  justice ;  as  one  of  the  best  securities 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects ;  and  as  most  condu- 
cive to  the  honor  of  the  crown. ''^  Indeed,  since  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges  has  been  secured  by  this  permanent  duration 
of  office,  the  administration  of  justice  haa,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion,^ flowed  on  in  Engl^md  with  an  uninterrupted,  and  pure, 
and  unstained  current  It  is  duo  to  the  enlightened  tribunals  of 
that  nation  to  declare,  that  their  learning,  integrity,  and  impar- 
tiality have  commanded  the  reverence  and  respect  as  well  of 
America  aa  Europe.^  The  judges  of  the  old  parliaments  of  France 
(the  judicial  tribunals  of  that  country)  were  before  the  revolu- 
tion appointed  by  the  crown;  but  they  held  their  offices  for  life; 
and  this  tenure  of  office  gave  them  substantial  independence. 
Appointed  by  the  monarch,  they  were  considered  as  nearly  out 
of  his  power.  The  most  determined  exertions  of  that  authority 
against  them  only  showed  their  radical  independence.  They 
.composed  permanent  bodies  politic,  constituted  to  resist  arbi- 
trary innovation;  and  from  that  corporate  constitution,  and 
from  most  of  their  powers,  they  were  well  calculated  to  afford 
both  certainty  and  stability  to  the  laws.  They  had  been  a  safe 
asylum  to  secure  their  laws  in  all  the  revolutions  of  human  opiur 
ion.  They  had  saved  that  saci'ed  deposit  of  the  country  during 
the  reigns  of  arbitrary  princes  and  the  struggles  of  arbitrary 
factions.  They  kept  alive  the  memory  and  record  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  were  the  great  security  to  private  property,  which 
might  be  said  (when  personal  liberty  had  no  existence)  to  be  as 
well-guarded  in  France  as  in  any  other  coimtry.* 

§  1609.  The  importance  of  a  permanent  tenure  of  office  to 
secure  the  independence,  integrity,  and  impartiality  of  judges, 
was  early  understood  in  France.  Louis  the  Eleventh,  in  1467, 
made  a  memorable  declaration,  that  the  judges  ought  not  to  be 
deposed  or  deprived  of  their  offices  but  for  a  forfeiture  previously 
adjudged  and  judicially  declared  by  a  competent  tribunal.  The 
same  declaration  was  often  confirmed  by  his  successors ;  and  after 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  267,  268.  <  Lord  Macclesfield. 

*  De  Lolme  has  dwelt  on  this  aabject  with  abundant  aatisfaction.  De  Lolme,  B. 
2,  ch.  16,  pp.  868  to  865.  The  Eulogy  of  Emerigon  has  been  often  quoted,  and  in- 
deed is  a«  true  as  it  is  striking.  2  Emerigon,  67,  cited  in  1  Manhall  on  Insurance, 
Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  80,  note. 

*  This  is  the  yery  language  of  Mr.  Burke  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Fronch  Revo- 
lution.   See  also  De  Lolme,  B.  1,  ch.  12,  p.  169,  note. 
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the  first  excesses  of  the  French  reyolution  were  passed,  the  same 
principle  obtained  a  public  sanction.  And  it  has  now  become 
incorporated  as  a  fundamental  principle  into  the  present  charter 
of  France,  that  the  judges  appointed  by  the  crown  shall  be  irre- 
movable.^ Other  European  nations  have  followed  the  same  ex- 
ample;^ and  it  is  highly  probable  that  as  the  principles  of  free 
governments  prevail  the  necessity  of  thus  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  tiie  judiciary  will  be  generally  felt  and  firmly  pro- 
vided for.* 

§  1610.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that,  though  in 
monarchical  governments  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  is 
essential  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  subjects  from  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  the  crown,  yet  that  the  same  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  a  republic,  where  the  popular  will  is  sufficiently  known, 
and  ought  always  to  be  obeyed.^  A  little  consideration  of  the 
subject  will  satisfy  us  that,  so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  apply  with 
augmented  force  to  republics ;  and  especially  to  such  as  possess 
a  written  constitution,  with  defined  powers  and  limited  rights. 

§  1611.  In  the  first  place,  factions  and  parties  are  quite  as 
common  and  quite  as  violent  in  republics  as  in  monarchies ;  and 
the  same  safeguards  are  as  indispensable  in  the  one  as  in  the 

1  Merlin's  Repertoire,  art.  Jv/gt^  No.  8. 

<  1  Kent's  Cotnm.  Loot  14,  p.  875. 
•  *  Dr.  Foley's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  not  the  least  valuable  of  his  excellent 
writings.  "  The  next  security  for  the  impartial  administration  of  Justice,  especially 
In  decisions  to  which  goTemment  Is  a  party,  is  the  independency  of  the  Judges. 
As  protection  against  eveiy  iUegal  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject  by  the  ser^ 
▼ants  of  the  crown  is  to  be  sought  for  from  these  tribunals,  the  Judges  of  the  land 
become  not  unfrequently  the  arbiters  between  the  king  and  the  people ;  on  which 
account  they  ought  to  be  independent  of  either  ;  or,  what  Is  the  same  thing,  equally 
de|iondcnt  upon  both  ;  that  Is,  if  they  be  appointed  by  the  one,  they  should  be  remoT* 
able  only  by  the  other.  This  was  the  policy  which  dictated  the  memorable  improve- 
ment in  our  constitution,  by  which  the  Judges,  who  before  the  reyolution  held  their 
offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  can  now  be  deprived  of  them  only  by  an 
address  from  both  houses  of  Parliament,  as  the  most  regular,  solemn,  and  authentic 
way  by  which  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  can  be  expressed.  To  make  this  in- 
dependency of  the  Judges  complete,  the  public  sslaries  of  their  office  ought  not  only 
to  be  certain  both  in  amount  and  continuance,  but  so  Uberal  as  to  secure  their  integ- 
rity from  the  temptation  of  secret  bribes;  which  liberality  will  answer  also  the 
further  purpose  of  preserving  their  jurisdiction  from  contempt,  and  their  characters 
(rom  suspicion  ;  as  well  as  of  rendering  the  office  worthy  of  the  an^bition  of  men  of 
eminence  in  their  profession." 

«  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  287,  288,  289,  816,  852. 
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other  against  the  encroachments  of  party  spirit  and  the  tjrranny 
of  factions.  Laws,  however  wholesome  or  necessary,  are  fre- 
quently the  objects  of  temporary  aversion  and  popular  odium,  and 
sometimes  of  popular  resistance.^  Nothing  is  more  facile  in 
republics  than  for  demagogues,  under  artful  pretences,  to  stir  up 
combinations  against  the  regular  exercise  of  authority.  Their 
selfish  puposes  are  too  often  interrupted  by  the  firmness  and  inde- 
pendence of  upright  magistrates,  not  to  make  them  at  all  times 
hostile  to  a  power  which  rebukes  and  an  impartiality  which  con- 
demns them.  The  judiciary,  as  the  weakest  point  in  the  Consti- 
tution on  which  to  make  an  attack,  is  therefore  constantly  that 
to  which  they  direct  their  assaults ;  and  a  triumph  here,  aided 
by  any  momentary  popular  encouragement^  achieves  a  lasting 
victory  over  the  Constitution  itself.  Hence,  in  republics,  those 
who  are  to  profit  by  public  commotions  or  the  prevalence  of  fac- 
tion, are  always  the  enemies  of  a  regular  and  independent  admin- 
istration of  justice.  They  spread  all  sorts  of  delusion,  in  order 
to  mislead  the  public  mind  and  excite  the  public  prejudices. 
They  know  full  well  that  without  the  aid  of  the  people  their 
schemes  must  prove  abortive;  and  they  therefore  employ  every 
art  to  undermine  the  public  confidence,  and  to  make  the  people 
the  instruments  of  subverting  their  own  rights  and  liberties. 

§  1612.  It  is  obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  if  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  judges  is  not  permanent^  they  will  soon 
be  rendered  odious,  not  because  they  do  wrong,  but  because  they 
refuse  to  do  wrong;  and  they  will  be  made  to  give  way  to  others, 
who  shall  become  more  pliant  tools  of  the  leading  demagogues 
of  the  day.  There  can  be  no  security  for  the  minority  in  a  free 
government  except  through  the  judicial  department  In  a  mon- 
archy, the  sympathies  of  the  people  are  naturally  enlisted  against 
the  meditated  oppressions  of  their  ruler;  and  they  screen  his  vic- 
tims from  his  vengeance.  His  is  the  cause  of  one  against  the  com- 
munity. But  in  free  governments,  where  the  majority  who  obtain 
power  for  the  moment  are  supposed  to  represent  the  will  of  the 
people,  persecution,  especially  of  a  political  nature,  becomes  the 
cause  of  the  community  against  one.  It  is  the  more  violent  and 
unrelenting,  because  it  is  deemed  indispensable  to  attain  power,  or 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory.  In  free  governments,  therefore,  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  becomes  far  more  important  to  the 

>  1  Kent'B  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  276. 
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security  of  the  righta  of  the  citizens  than  in  a  monarchy ;  since 
it  is  the  only  barrier  against  the  oppressions  of  a  dominant  fac- 
tion,  armed  for  the  moment  with  power,  and  abusing  the  influ- 
ence acquired  under  accidental  excitements  to  overthrow  the 
institutions  and  liberties  which  have  been  the  deliberate  choice 
of  the  people.* 

§  1618.  In  the  next  place,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
is  indispensable  to  secure  the  people  against  the  intentional,  as 
well  OS  unintentional,  usurpations  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments.  It  has  been  observed  with  great  sagacity,  that 
power  is  perpetually  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few;  and  the 
tendency  of  the  legislative  department  to  absorb  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  government  has  always  been  dwelt  upon  by  states- 
men and  patriots  as  a  general  truth,  confirmed  by  all  human  ex- 
perience.' If  the  judges  are  appointed  at  short  intervals,  either 
by  the  legislative  or  the  executive  department^  they  will  natur- 
ally, and,  indeed,  almost  necessarily,  become  mere  dependents 
upon  the  appointing  power.  If  they  have  any  desire  to  obtain, 
or  to  hold  office^  they  will  at  all  times  evince  a  desire  to  follow 
and  obey  the  will  of  the  predominant  power  in  the  state.  Justice 
will  be  administered  with  a  faltering  and  feeble  hand.  It  will 
secure  nothing  but  its  own  place,  and  the  approbation  of  those 
who  value,  because  they  control  it  It  will  decree  what  best 
suits  the  opinions  of  the  day,  and  it  will  forget  that  the  precepts 
of  the  law  rest  on  eternal  foundations.  The  rulers  and  the  citi- 
zens will  not  stand  upon  an  equal  ground  in  litigations.  The 
favorites  of  the  day  will  overawe  by  their  power,  or  seduce  by 
their  influence ;  and  thus  the  fundamental  maxim  of  a  republic, 
that  it  is  a  government  of  laws  and  nqt  of  men,  will  be  silently 
disproved  or  openly  abandoned.' 

§  1614.  In  the  next  place,  these  considerations  acquire,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  still  more  cogency  and  force  when  applied  to 
questions  of  constitutional  law.     In  monarchies,  the  only  practi- 

1  1  Kent's  Gomm.  Leet.  14,  pp.  875,  278. 

*  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect  461,  468,  468. 

*  It  is  fur  from  being  trae,  that  the  gross  misoondact  of  the  English  jadges  in 
many  state  prosecations,  while  they  held  their  offices  during  the  plessnre  of  the 
crown,  was  in  compliance  only  inth  the  mere  will  of  the  monarch.  On  the  contrary, 
they  administered  but  too  keenly  to  popular  yengoance,  acting  under  delusions  of  an 
extraordinary  nature,  sometimes  political,  sometimes  religious,  and  sometimes  arising 
from  temporary  prejudices. 
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cal  resistance  which  the  jndiciaiy  can  present^  is  to  the  nsnrpa- 
tions  of  a  single  department  of  the  gOTemment,  nnaided,  and 
acting  for  itseli  But  if  the  executiye  and  legislative  depart- 
ments are  combined  in  any  course  of  measures^  obedience  to  their 
will  become  a  duty  as  well  as  a  necessity.  Thus,  even  in  the 
free  government  of  Great  Britain,  an  act  of  Parliament,  combin- 
ing as  it  does  the  will  of  the  crown  and  of  the  legislature,  is 
absolute  and  omnipotent  It  cannot  be  lawfully  resisted  or  dis- 
obeyed. The  judiciary  is  bound  to  carty  it  into  effect  at  every 
hazard,  even  thou^  it  should  subvert  private  rights  and  public 
liberty.^  But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  a  republic  like  our  own,  with 
a  limited  constitution  prescribing  at  once  the  powers  of  the  rul- 
ers and  the  rights  of  the  citizens.*  This  very  circumstance 
would  seem  conclusively  to  show,  that  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
such  a  constitution.  In  no  other  way  can  there  be  any  practical 
restraint  upon  the  acts  of  the  government,  or  any  practical  en- 
forcement of  the  rights  of  the  citizens.'  This  subject  has  been 
already  examined  very  much  at  large,  and  needs  only  to  be 
touched  in  this  place.  No  man  can  deny  the  necessity  of  a 
judiciary  to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  to  preserve 
the  citizens  against  oppression  and  usurpation  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal prosecutions.  Does  it  not  follow,  that,  to  enable  the  judici- 
ary to  fulfil  its  functions,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  judges 
should  not  hold  their  offices  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  those  whose 
acts  they  are  to  check,  and,  if  need  Ji)e,  to  declare  void  7  Can  it 
be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  men  holding  their  offices  for  the 

>  See  1  Bleek.  Comm.  9 ;  Woodeeon's  Elementi  of  Joriipnideiioe,  Lect.  3,  p.  48. 

.'  1  Wilion't  Uw  Lect  iW,  461. 

*  The  icnuulu  of  Mr.  Bondinot  on  this  lobjecti  in  a  debate  in  tlie  Hoiim  of  Rcpre- 
•eniatiTei,  deterrei  hiirtion  in  thii  place,  Inan  hit  high  character  ftir  wisdom  and 
patriottnn.  "  It  has  been  otjected,"  nya  h^  "  that  bj  adopting  the  bOl  befoia  ns»  wo 
ezpoae  the  measure  to  be  oooaidend  and  defeated  by  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States*  who  may  a^jndga  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  void, 
and  not  lend  their  aid  to  esny  it  into  execution.  This  gives  me  no  uneasiness.  I 
am  so  far  from  cuntiuverting  thia  rig^t  in  the  judiciary,  that  it  b  my  boast  and  my 
confidence.  It  leads  me  to  greater  decision  on  aH  subjects  of  a  constitutional  nature, 
when  I  reflect  that,  if  from  inattention,  want  of  precision,  or  any  other  defect,  I  should 
do  wrong;  there  is  a  power  in  the  government  which  can  constitutionally  prevent  the 
opnatton  of  a  wrong  measure  from  aflecting  my  constituents.  I  am  legudating  for  a 
nation,  and  for  thoosands  yet  unborn  ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Constitution,  that 
there  is  ^  remedy  for  the  fiulures  even  of  the  logislatnia  itaelf."  1  Wilson's  law 
Lect.  462,  iM. 
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short  period  of  two,  or  four,  or  even  six  years,  will  be  generally 
found  firm  enough  to  resist  the  will  of  those  who  appoint  them, 
and  may  remove  them  7 

§  1615.  The  argument  of  those  who  contend  for  a  short  period 
of  office  of  the  judges,  is  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  a  conform- 
ity to  the  will  of  the  people.  But  the  argument  proceeds  upon  a 
fallacy,  in  supposing  that  the  will  of  the  rulers  and  the  will  of 
the  people  are  the  same.  Now  they  not  only  may  be  but  often 
actually  are  in  direct  variance  to  each  other.  No  man  in  a  re- 
publican government  can  doubt  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  and 
ought  to  bo  supremo.  But  it  is  the  deliberate  will  of  the  people, 
evinced  by  their  solemn  acts,  and  not  the  momentary  ebullitions 
of  those  who  act  for  the  majority  for  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a 
year.  The  Constitution  is  the  will,  the  deliberate  will  of  the 
people.  They  have  declared  un4er  what  circumstances  and  ivl 
what  manner  it  shall  be  amended  and  altered ;  and  until  a  change 
is  effected  in  the  manner,  prescribed,  it  is  declared  that  it  shaU 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which  all  persons,  rulers  a^ 
well  as  citizens,  must  bow  in  obedience.  When  it  is  constitu- 
tionally altered,  then,  and  not  until  then,  are  the  judges  at  libr 
erty  to  disregard  its  original  injunctions.  When,  therefore,  th^ 
argument  is  pressed  that  the  judges  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  no  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine  in 
its  true  and  legitimate  sense. 

§  1616.  But  those  who  press  the  argument  use  it  in  a  far 
broader  sense.  In  their  view,  the  will  of  the  people,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  choice  of  the  rulers,  is  to  be  followed.  If  the  ruler^ 
interpret  the  Constitution  differently  from  the  judges,  the  former 
are  to  be  obeyed,  because  they  represent  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  therefore  the  judges  ought  to  be  removable,  or  appointed 
for  a  short  period,  so  ds  to  becpme  subject  to  the  will  of  ilie  peor 
pie,  as  expressed  by  and  through  their  rulers.  But  is  it  not  at 
once  seen  that  this  is  in  fact  subverting  the  Constitution  7  Would 
it  not  make  the  Constitution  an  instrument  of  flexible  and  changci- 
able  interpretation,  and  not  a  settled  form  of  government^  with 
fixed  limitations  7  Would  it'  not  become,  instead  of  a  supreme 
law  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  a  mere  oracle  of  the  powers 
of  the  rulers  of  the  day,  to  which  implicit  homage  is  to  be  paid, 
and  speaking  at  different  times  the  most  opposite  commands,  and 
in  .the  most  ambiguous  voices  7    In  short,  is  not  this  an  attempt 
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to  erect  behind  the  Constitution  a  power  unknown  and  unpro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution,  and  greater  than  itself  ?  What 
becomes  of  the  limitationsof  the  Constitution,  if  the  will  of  the 
people,  thus  inofficially  promulgated,  forms,  for  the  time  being, 
the  supreme  law  and  the  supremo  exposition  of  the  law  ?  If  the 
Constitution  defines  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  points 
out  the  mode  of  changing  them,  and  yet  the  instrument  is  to 
expand  in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  rulers,  and  to  contract  in  those 
of  another,  where  is  the  standard  ?  U  the  will  of  the  people  is 
to  govern  in  the  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  will  is  to  be  gathered  at  every  successive  election  at  the 
polls,  and  not  from  their  deliberate  judgment  and  solemn  acts 
in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  or  in  amending  it,  what  certainty 
can  there  be  in  those  powers  ?  If  the  Constitution  is  to  be  ex- 
pounded, not  by  its  written  text^  but  by  the  opinions  of  the  rul- 
ers for  the  time  being,  whose  opinions  are  to  prevail,  the  first  or 
the  last  ?  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  judges  ought  to 
be  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  to  conform  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the  practical  meaning  must  be 
that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  executive  and  legislative  departments,  and 
should  interpret  the  Constitution  as  the  latter  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  correct 

§  1617.    But  it  is  obvious  that  elections  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
furnish  any  sufficient  proofs  what  is  deliberately  the  will  of  the 
people  as  to  any  constitutional  or  legal  doctrines.     Representa- 
tives and  rulers  must  be  ordinarily  chosen  for  very  different  pur- 
poses, and,  in  many  instances,  their  opinions  upon  constitutional 
questions  must  be  unknown  to  their  constituents.      The  only 
means  known  to  the  Constitution,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  people  upon  a  constitutional  question,  is  in  the  shape  of 
an  affirmative  or  negative  proposition  by  way  of  amendment^ 
offere4  for  their  adoption  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution.    The  elections  in  one  year  may  bring  one  party    into 
power,  and,  in  the  next  year,  their  opponents,  embracing  oppo- 
site doctrines,  may  succeed ;  and  so  alternate  success  and  defeat 
may  perpetually  recur  in  the  same  districts,  and  in  the  same  or 
different  States. 

§  1618.    Surely  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  any  constitution 
adapted  to  the  American  people  could  ever  contemplate  the  ex- 
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ecutive  and  legislative  departmenta  of  the  government  as  the 
ultimate  depositaries  of  the  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution, 
or  as  the  ultimate  representatives  of  the  will  of  the  people  to 
change  it  at  pleasure.  If,  then,  the  judges  were  appointed  for 
two,  or  four,  or  six  years,  instead  of  during  good  behavior,  the 
only  security  which  the  people  would  have  for  a  due  administra- 
tion of  public  justice  and  a  firm  support  of  the  Constitution  would 
be,  that  being  dependent  upon  the  executive  for  their  appointment 
during  their  brief  period  of  office,  they  might  and  would  repre- 
sent more  fully,  for  the  time  being,  tlie  constitutional  opinion  of 
each  successive  executive,  and  thus  carry  into  effect  his  system 
of  government  Would  this  be  more  wise,  or  more  safe,  more 
for  the  permanence  of  the  Constitution  or  the  preservation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  than  the  present  system  ?  Would  the 
judiciary  then  be,  in  fact,  an  independent  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment? Would  it  protect  the  people  against  an  ambitious  or 
corrupt  executive,  or  restrain  the  legislature  from  acts  of  uncon- 
stitutional authority  ?  ^ 

§  1619.  The  truth  is,  that  even  with  the  most  secure  tenure  of 
office  during  good  behavior,  the  danger  is  not  that  the  judges  will 
be  too  firm  in  resisting  public  opinion,  and  in  defence  of  private 
rights  or  public  liberties,  but  that  they  will  be  too  ready  to 
yield  themselves  to  the  passions,  and  politics,  and  prejudices  of 
the  day.  In  a  monarchy,  the  judges,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  with  uprightness  and  impartiality,  will  always  have  the 
support  of  some  of  the  departments  of  the  government,  or  at  least 
of  Hie  people.  In  republics,  they  may  sometimes  find  the  other 
departments  combined  in  hostility  against  the  judicial ;  and  even 
[  the  people  for  a  while,  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit  and 

'  1  Mr.  Jeflenon,  daring  the  latter  jtmn  of  hit  life,  and  indeed  from  the  time  when 

^^  he  hecame  Preaident  of  the  United  Statea,  waa  a  most  atrennona  adrocate  of  the  plan 

i  of  making  the  jndgea  hold  their  officea  for  a  limited  term  of  years  only.    He  propoeed, 

f  that  their  appointmenta  shoald  be  for  four  or  $ix  years,  renewable  by  the  President 

and  Senate.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  bring  his  opinions  into  review,  or  to  comment  on 
^'  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed.    It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  he  enter- 

p  tained  a  decided  hostility  to  the  Jadidal  department,  and  that  he  allowed  himself  in 

language  of  insinuation  against  the  conduct  of  judges,  which  is  little  calculated  to 
add  weight  to  his  opinions.    He  wrote  on  this  sutgect  apparently  with  the  feelings  of 
a  partisan,  and  under  Influencea  which  his  beat  friends  will  most  regret.    See  1  Jef- 
e  Of  ferson's  Corresp.  66,  66 ;  4  Jefferson's  Oorresp.  74,  76,  287,  888,  289,  817,  837,  852. 

His  earlier  opiniona  were  of  a  different  character.  See  Jefferson's  Notea  on  Yiiginia, 
196  ;  Federalist,  No.  48. 
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turbulent  factions,  ready  to  abandon  them  to  their  fate.^  Few 
men  possess  the  firmness  to  resist  the  torrent  of  popular  opinion ; 
or  are  content  to  sacrifice  present  ease  and  public  favor  in  order 
to  earn  the  slow  rewards  of  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty; 
the  sure  but  distant  gratitude  of  the  people;  and  the  severe  but 
enlightened  award  of  posterity.' 

1  An  objection  was  taken  in  the  PennsylTania  convention  against  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  Judges  were  not  made  sufficiently  independent,  because 
they  might  hold  other  offices.    8  Elliot's  Debates,  800,  818,  814. 

*  Mr.  (now  Judge)  Hopkinson  has  treated  this  subject,  as  he  has  treated  eyery  other 
falling  within  the  range  of  his  forensic  or  literary  labon,  in  a  masterly  manner.  I  ex- 
tract the  following  passages  from  his  defence  of  Mr.  Justice  Chase,  upon  his  impeach- 
ment, as  equally  remarkable  for  truth,  wisdom,  and  eloquence. 

*<  The  pure  and  upright  administration  of  Justice  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
any  people  ;  the  other  movements  of  government  are  not  of  such  universal  concern. 
Who  shall  be  President,  or  what  treaties  or  general  statutes  shall  be  made,  occupies 
the  attention  of  a  few  busy  politicians ;  but  these  things  touch  not,  or  but  seldom,  the 
private  interests  and  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  But  the  settle- 
ment of  private  oontrovonies,  the  administration  of  law  between  man  and  man,  the 
distribution  of  Justice  and  right  to  the  citizen  in  his  private  business  and  concern,' 
comes  to  every  man's  door,  and  is  essential  to  every  man's  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Hence  I  consider  the  Judiciary  of  our  country  most  important  among  the  branches 
of  government,  and  its  purity  and  independence  of  the  most  interesting  consequence 
to  every  man.  Whilst  it  is  honorably  and  fully  protected  from  the  influence  of  favor 
or  fear  from  any  quarter,  the  situation  of  a  people  can  never  bo  very  uncomfortable 
or  unsafe.  Bat  if  a  Judge  is  forever  to  be  exposed  to  prosecutions  and  impeachments 
for  his  official  condact  on  the  mere  suggestions  of  caprice,  and  to  be  condemned  by 
the  mere  voice  of  prejudice,  under  the  specious  name  of  common  sense,  can  he  hold 
that  firm  and  steady  hand  his  high  functions  require  f  No  ;  if  his  nerves  are  of  iron, 
they  must  tremble  in  so  perilous  a  situation.  In  England,  the  complete  independence 
of  the  Judiciary  has  been  considered,  and  has  boeu  found  the  best  and  surest  safe- 
guard of  true  liberty,  securing  a  government  of  known  and  uniform  laws,  acting 
alike  upon  every  man.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  by  some  of  our  newspaper 
politicians,  perhaps  from  a  higher  source,  that  although  this  independent  Judiciaiy  is 
veiy  necessary  in  a  monarchy  to  protect  the  people  from  the  oppression  of  a  court, 
yet  that  in  our  republican  institution  the  same  reasons  for  it  do  not  exist ;  that  it  is, 
indeed,  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  our  government,  that  any  part  or  branch  of  it 
should  be  indoiiondont  of  the  people,  from  whom  the  power  is  derived.  And,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  comes  roost  frequently  from  this  great  source  of  power, 
they  claim  the  best  right  of  knowing  and  expressing  its  will ;  and  of  course  the 
right  of  a  controlling  influence  over  the  other  branches.  My  doctrine  is  precisely 
the  roverse  of  this. 

"  If  I  were  c^led  upon  to  declare  whether  the  independence  of  Judges  were  more 
essentially  important  in  a  monarehy  or  a  republic,  I  should  certainly  say  in  the  lattnr. 
All  governments  require,  in  order  to  give  them  firmness,  stability,  and  character,  some 
permanent  principle,  some  settled  establishment  The  want  of  this  is  the  great  defi- 
ciency in  republican  institutions ;  nothing  can  be  relied  upon ;  no  faith  can  be  given, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  a  people^  whose  aystemsi  and  operations^  and  policy  are 
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§  1620.  If,  passing  from  general  reasoning,  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  lessons  of  experience,  there  is  everything  to  convince  us 
that  the  judicial  department  is  safe  to  a  republic  with  the  tenure 
of  office  during  good  behavior;  and  that  justice  will  ordinarily 
be  best  administered  where  there  is  most  independence.  Of  the 
State  constitutions,  five  only  out  of  twenty-four  have  provided 
for  any  other  tenure  of  office  than  during  good  behavior';  and 
those  adopted  by  the  new  States  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
tlio  formation  of  tlio  national  government  have,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  only,  embraced  the  same  permanent  tenure  of  office.  ^  (a) 
No  one  can  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  the  States  where  the  judges 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  justice  is  administered 
with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  firmness;  and  that  the  public 
confidence  has  reposed  upon  the  judicial  department  in  the  most 
critical  times,  with  unabated  respect  If  the  same  can  be  said 
in  regard  to  other  States,  where  the  judges  enjoy  a  less  perma* 
nent  tenure  of  office,  it  will  not  answer  the  reasoning,  unless  it 
can  also  be  shown  that  the  judges  have  never  been  removed  for 
political  causes  wholly  distinct  from  their  own  merit,  and  yet 
have  often  deliberately  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  opinion.* 

constantly  changing  with  popular  opinion.  If,  however,  the  jadidary  is  stable  and 
independent ;  if  the  mle  of  justice  between  men  rests  on  permanent  and  known  prin- 
ciples, it  gires  a  security  and  character  to  a  country  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
its  intercourse  with  the  world  and  in  its  own  internal  concerns.  This  independence 
is  further  requisite  as  a  security  from  oppression.  History  demonstrates  from  page 
to  page  that  tyranny  and  oppression  have  not  been  confined  to  despotisms,  but  have 
been  freely  exercised  in  republics,  both  ancient  and  modem  ;  with  this  difference,  — 
that  in  the  latter  the  oppression  has  sprung  from  the  impulse  of  some  sudden  gust  of 
passion  or  prejudice,  while  in  the  former  it  is  systematioslly  planned  and  pursued,  as 
an  ingredient  and  principle  of  the  government ;  the  people  destroy  not  deliberately, 
and  wiU  return  to  reflection  and  justice,  if  passion  is  not  kept  alive  and  excited  by 
artful  intrigue  ;  but,  while  the  fit  is  on,  their  devastation  and  cruelty  is  more  terrible 
and  unbounded  than  the  most  monstrous  tyrant  It  is  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  violence  of  their  own  passions,  that  it  is  essential  to  hnve  some 
firm,  unshaken,  independent  branch  of  government,  able  and  willing  to  resint  their 
frenzy  ;  if  we  have  read  of  the  death  of  Seneca  under  the  ferocity  of  a  Nero,  we  have 
read  too  of  the  murder  of  a  Socrates  under  the  delusion  of  a  republic.  An  inde- 
pendent and  firm  judiciary,  protected  and  protecting  by  the  laws,  would  have  snatched 
the  one  from  the  fury  of  a  despot,  and  preserved  the  other  from  the  madness  of  a 
people."    2  Chase's  Trial,  18, 19,  20. 

^  Dr.  Lieber*s  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Art.  CondituiionB  of  the  DniUd  StaUs, 

*  It  affords  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  cite  the  opinions  of  two  eminent 

(a)  At  the  present  time  the  judges  in     periods  only,  and  generally  by  popular 
most  of  the  States  are  choeen  for  limited     vote. 
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§  1621.  The  considerations  above  stated  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  republics  there  are,  in  reality,  stronger  reasons  for  an 

oommenUton  on  this  satgeet,  wli<s  diflflring  in  many  other  TiewB  of  oonaUtational  law, 
ooncor  in  upholding  the  necessity  of  an  independent  jadiciary  in  a  republic  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  in  hia  Comnientariea,  aaya  :  — 

"  In  monarchial  goyemmeuts,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  essential  to  gnaid 
the  rights  of  the  subject  from  the  injnstioe  of  the  crown  ;  but  in  repuUios  it  is  equally 
salutary  in  protecting  the  Constitution  and  laws  from  the  encroachments  and  the 
tyranny  of  liution.  Laws,  howerer  wholesome  or  neoessaiy,  are  frequently  the  object 
of  temporsiy  aversion,  and  sometimes  of  popular  resistance.  It  is  requisite  that  the 
courts  of  justice  should  be  able,  at  all  times,  to  present  a  determined  countenance 
against  all  licentious  acts ;  and,  to  give  them  the  firmness  to  do  it,  tlie  judges  ought  to 
be  confident  of  the  security  of  their  stations.  Nor  is  an  independent  judiciaiy  less  use- 
ful as  a  cheek  upon  the  legislative  power,  which  is  sometimes  disiioeed,  from  tlie  force 
of  passion  or  the  temptations  of  interest,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  constitutional  rights ; 
and  it  is  a  wise  and  necessary  principle  of  our  government,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter 
in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  that  legislative  acts  are  subject  to  the  severe  scrutiny 
and  impartial  interpretation  of  the  courts  of  justice,  who  are  bound  to  regard  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  paramount  law,  and  the  highest  evidence  of  the  will  of  the  people."  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  pp.  298,  294. 

Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentaries,  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

"  The  American  constitutions  appear  to  be  the  first  in  which  this  sbsolute  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary  has  formed  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  government. 
Dr.  Rutherforth  considers  the  judiciary  as  a  branch  only  of  the  executive  authority ; 
and  such,  in  strictness,  perhaps  it  is  in  other  countries,  its  province  being  to  advise 
the  executive,  rather  than  to  act  independently  of  it  .  .  .  But  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  judicial  power  is  a  distinct,  separate,  independent,  and  eo-ordinaU  branch 
of  the  government ;  expressly  recognized  as  such  in  our  State  bill  of  rights  and  consti- 
tution, and  demonstrably  so,  likewise,  by  the  federsl  Constitution,  from  which  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  derive  all  their  powers,  in  like  manner  as  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  derive  theirs.  Ilie  obligation  which  the  Constitution  im- 
poses upon  the  judiciary  department  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  be  nugatory  if  it  were  dependent  upon  either  of  the  other  branches  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment, or  in  any  manner  subject  to  their  control,  since  such  control  might  ofierate 
to  the  destruction  instead  of  the  support  of  the  Constitution.  Nor  can  it  escape  obser- 
vation, that  to  require  such  an  oath  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
yet  to  suppose  them  bound  by  acta  of  the  legiskture,  which  may  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion which  they  have  sworn  to  support,  carries  with  it  such  a  degree  of  impiety,  as  well 
as  sbsurdity,  as  no  man,  who  pays  any  regard  to  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  can  be  sup- 
posed either  to  contend  for,  or  to  defend. 

"  This  absolute  independenee  of  the  judiciary,  both  of  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive departments,  which  I  contend  is  to  be  found  both  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our 
constitutions,  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  citizen  and  his 
property  in  a  republican  government  than  in  a  monarchy.  If,  in  the  latter,  the  will 
of  the  prince  may  be  considered  tA  likely  to  influence  the  conduct  of  judges  created  oc- 
casionally, and  holding  their  offices  only  during  his  pleasure,  more  especially  in  cases 
where  a  criminal  prosecution  may  be  carried  on  by  his  orders  and  supported  by  his  in- 
fluence ;  in  a  republic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  violence  and  malignity  of  party  spirit,  as 
well  in  the  legislature  as  in  the  executive,  requires  not  less  the  intervention  of  a  calm, 
temperate,  upright,  and  independent  judiciary,  to  prevent  that  violence  and  malignity 
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independent  tenure  of  office  by  the  judges,  a  tenure  during  good 
behavior,  than  in  a  monarchy.  Indeed,  a  republic,  with  a  lim- 
ited constitution,  and  yet  without  a  judiciary  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent to  check  usurpation,  to  protect  public  liberty,  and  to 
enforce  private  rights,  would  be  as  visionary  and  absurd  as  a 

from  ezertiDg  itaelf '  to  ernsh  In  dost  and  aahes'  aU  opponents  to  its  tyrannical  admin- 
istration or  ambitions  projects.  Such  an  independence  can  never  be  perfectly  attained 
but  by  a  eonslUtUumal  tenure  ofoffice^  equally  independent  of  the  frowns  and  smiles  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  government  Jadgos  ought  not  only  to  be  incapable  of  hold* 
ing  any  other  office  at  the  same  time^  but  even  of  appointment  to  any  but  a  Judicial 
office.  For  the  hope  of  favor  is  always  more  alluring,  and  generally  more  dangerous, 
than  the  fear  of  oOending.  In  EngUmd,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
a  judge  cannot  hold  any  other  office ;  and,  according  to  the  practice  there  for  more  tlian 
a  century,  no  instance  can,  I  believe,  be  shown,  where  a  judge  has  •  been  appointed  to 
any  other  than  a  judicial  office,  unless  it  be  the  honorary  post  of  privy  coundUor,  to 
which  no  emolument  is  attached.  And  even  this  honorary  distinction  is  seldom  con- 
ferred but  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  if  1  have  been  rightly  informed. 
To  this  cause,  not  less  than  to  the  tenure  of  their  offices  during  good  b^avior,  may  we 
ascribe  that  pre-eminent  integrity  which,  amidst  surrounding  corruption,  beams  with 
genuine  lustre  from  the  English  courts  of  judicature,  as  from  the  sun  through  surround- 
ing clouds  and  mists.  To  emulate  both  their  wisdom  and  integrity  is  an  ambition 
worthy  of  the  greatest  characters  in  any  country. 

"  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  judicial  authority,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
operates,  we  shall  discover  that  it  cannot,  of  itself,  oppress  any  individual ;  for  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  must  lend  its  aid  in  every  instance  where  oppression  can  ensue  from 
its  decisions  j  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  its  decisions  in  favor  of  the  citizen  are  carried 
into  instantaneous  effect,  by  delivering  him  from  the  custody  and  restraint  of  the 
executive  officer  the  moment  that  an  acquittal  is  pronounced.  And  herein  consists 
one  of  the  great  excellencies  of  our  Constitution,  that  no  individual  can  be  oppressed 
whilst  this  branch  of  the  government  remains  independent  and  uncorrupted  ;  it  being 
a  necessary  check  upon  the  encroachments  or  usurpations  of  power  by  either  of  the 
other. 

"That  absolute  independence  of  the  judiciary,  for  which  we  contend,  is  not,  then, 
incompatible  with  the  strictest  responsibility  (for  a  judge  is  no  more  exempt  from  it 
than  any  other  servant  of  the  people,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion) ;  but  such  an  independence  of  the  other  00-onltfia^  branches  of  the  government  as 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
functions,  without  the  hope  of  pleasing  or  the  fear  of  offending.  And  as,  from  the 
natural  feebleness  of  the  judiciary,  it  is  in  continual  jeopardy  of  being  overpowered, 
awed,  or  influenced  by  its  co-ordinate  branches,  who  have  the  custody  of  the  purse  and 
sword  of  the  confederacy ;  and,  as  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  its  firmness  and 
independence  as  permanency  in  office,  this  quality,  therefore,  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  ingredient  in  its  constitution,  and,  in  grest  measure,  as  the  citadel 
of  the  public  justice  and  the  public  security.'*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comro.  App.  864,  856 
to  860. 

There  is  also  a  very  temperate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  satisfactory  elucida- 
tion of  the  same  subject  in  Mr.  Bawle's  work  on  the  Constitution  (ch.  80).  It  would 
be  cheerfully  extracted,  if  this  note  had  not  already  been  extmded  to  an  inconvenient 
length. 

VOL.  II.  —28 
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society  organized  without  any  restraints  of  law.    It  would  become 
a  democracy  with  unlimited  powers,  exercising,  through  its  ml* 
ers,  a  universal  despotic  sovereignty.     The  very  theory  of  a 
balanced  republic  of  restricted  powers  presupposes  some  organ- 
ized means  to  control  and  resist  any  excesses  of  authority.     The 
people  may,  if  they  please,  submit  all  power  to  their  rulers  for 
the  time  being;  but  then  the  government  should  receive  its  true 
appellation  and  character.     It  would  be  a  government  of  tyrants, 
elective,  it  is  true,  but  still  tyrants;  and  it  would  become  the 
more  fierce,  vindictive,  and  sanguinary,  because  it  would  perpet- 
ually generate  factions  in  its  own  bosom,  who  could  succeed  only 
by  the  ruin  of  their  enemies.     It  would  be  alternately  character- 
ized as  a  reign  of  terror  and  a  reign  of  imbecility.     It  would 
be  as  corrupt  as  it  would  be  dangerous.     It  would  form  another 
model  of  that  profligate  and  bloody  democracy,  which,  at  one 
time,  in  the  French  revolution,  darkened  by  its  deeds  the  for- 
tunes of  France,  and  left  to  mankind  the  appalling  lesson,  that 
virtue  and  religion,  genius  and  learning,  the  authority  of  wis- 
dom and  the  appeals  of  innocence,  are  unheard  and  unfelt  in  the 
frenzy  of  popular  excitement;  and  that  the  worst  crimes  may  be 
sanctioned,  and  the  most  desolating  principles  inculcated,  under 
the  banners  and  in  the  name  of  liberty.     In  human  government 
there  are  but  two  controlling  powers, — the  power  of  arms,  and 
the  power  of  laws.     If  the  latter  are  not  enforced  by  a  judiciary 
above  all  fear  and  above  all  reproach,  the  former  must  prevail, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  triumph  of  military  over  civil  institutions. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  with  profound  wisdom,  laid  the 
comer-stone  of  our  national  republic  in  the  permanent  indepen- 
dence of  the  judicial  establishment     Upon  this  point  their  vote 
was  unanimous.^    They  adopted  the  results  of  an  enlightened 
experience.     They  were  not  seduced,  by  the  dreams  of  human 
perfection,  into  the  \)elief  that  all  power  might  be  safely  left  to 
the  unchecked  operation  of  the  private  ambition  or  personal  vir- 
tue of  rulers.    Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  they  so  lost  to  a  just 
estimate  of  human  concerns,  as  not  to  feel  that  confidence  must 
be  reposed  somewhere,  if  either  efficiency  or  safety  is  to  l)o  con- 
sulted in  the  plan  of  government     Having  provided  amply  for 
the  legislative  and  executive  authorities,  they  established  a  bal- 
ance-wheel, which,  by  its  independent  stmcture,  should  adjust 
1  Joamal  of  Convention,  100,  188. 
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the  irregalarities  and  check  the  excesses  of  the  occasional  move- 
menta  of  the  system. 

§  1622.  In  the  convention,  a  proposition  was  offered  to  make 
the  judges  removable  by  the  President,  upon  the  application  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ;  but  it  received  the 
support  of  a  single  State  only.^ 

§  1623.  This  proposition,  doubtless,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
clause  in  the  act  of  Parliament  (18  Will.  HI.  ch.  2)  making  it- 
lawful  for  the  King  to  remove  the  judges  on  the  address  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  tenure  of  their  offices 
during  good  behavior  established  by  the  same  act'  But  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  teach  us  that  there  is  no  just  analogy  in 
the  cases.  The  object  of  the  act  of  Parliament  was  to  secure  the 
judges  from  removal  at  the  more  pleasure  of  the  crown;  but  not 
to  render  them  independent  of  the  action  of  Parliament  By  the 
theory  of  the  British  constitution,,  every  act  of  Parliament  is  su- 
preme and  omnipotent  It  may  change  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  even  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  constitution.  It 
would  have  been  absurd,  therefore,  to  have  exempted  the  judges 
alone  from  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  realm.  The  clause  was  not  introduced  into  the  act  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  the  power  on  Parliament,  for  it  could  not 
be  taken  away  or  restricted;  but  simply  to  recognize  it,  as  a 
qualiPication  of  the  tenure  of  oflico;  so  that  the  judges  should 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  any  breach  of  an  implied  con- 
tract with  them,  and  the  crown  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
means  to  remove  an  unfit  judge,  whenever  Parliament  should,  in 
their  discretion,  signify  Uieir  assent  Besides,  in  England  the 
judges  are  not  and  cannot  be  called  upon  to  decide  any  constitu- 
tional questions ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  necessity  to  place 
them,  and  indeed  there  would  have  been  an  impropriety  in  pla- 
cing  them,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  (which  it  clearly  was  not), 
in  a  situation  in  which  they  would  not  have  been  under  the 
control  of  Parliament 

§  1624.  Far  different  is  the  situation  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  chosen  to  establish  a  constitution  of 
government  with  limited  powers  and  prerogatives,  over  which 
neither  the  executive  nor  the  legislature  has  any  power,  either  of 
alteration  or  control.      It  is  to  all  the  departments  equally  A 

1  Joonial  of  Conventioni  898.  *  1  Black.  Comin.  266. 
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sopremey  fundamental,  unchangeable  law,  which  all  must  obey, 
and  none  are  at  liberty  to  disregard.  The  main  security  relied 
on  to  check  any  irregular  or  unconstitutional  measure,  either  of 
the  executive  or  the  legislative  department^  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  judiciary.  To  have  made  the  judges,  therefore,  remov- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  Congress,  would  have 
been  a  virtual  surrender  to  them  of  the  custody  and  appointment 
of  the  guardians  of  the  Constitution.  It  would  have  been  pla- 
cing the  keys  of  the  citadel  in  the  possession  of  those  against 
whose  assaults  the  people  were  most  strenuously  endeavoring  to 
guard  themselves.  It  would  be  holding  out  a  temptation  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  whenever  they  were  resisted  in  any  of 
their  measures,  to  secure  a  perfect  irresponsibility,  by  removing 
those  judges  from  office  who  should  dare  to  oppose  their  will. 
In  short,  in  every  violent  political  commotion  or  change,  the 
judges  would  be  removed  from  office,  exactly  as  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  England  now  is,  in  order  that  a  perfect  harmony  might 
be  established  between  the  operations  of  all  the  departments  of 
government  Such  a  power  would  have  been  a  signal  proof  of  a 
solicitude  to  erect  defences  round  the  Constitution,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  surrendering  them  into  the  possession  of  those  whose 
acts  they  were  intended  to  guard  against  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  might  well  have  been  asked,  where  could  resort  be  had 
to  redress  grievances  or  to  overthrow  usurpations?  Quis  cuBtodiet 
custodesf 

§  1625.  A  proposition  of  a  more  imposing  nature  was  to  au- 
thorize a  removal  of  judges  for  inability  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  offices.  But  all  considerate  persons  will  readily  perceive 
that  such  a  provision  would  either  not  be  practised  upon  or  would 
be  more  liable  to  abuse  than  calculated  to  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose. The  mensuration  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  has  no  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  any  known  art  or  science.  An  attempt  to 
fix  the  boundary  between  the  region  of  ability  and  inability  would 
much  oftener  give  rise  to  personal  or  party  attachments  and  hos- 
tilities than  advance  the  interests  of  justice  or  the  public  good.^ 
And  instances  of  absolute  imbecility  would  be  too  rare  to  justify 
the  introduction  of  so  dangerous  a  provision. 

§  1626.  In  order  to  avoid  investigations  of  this  sort,  which 
must  forever  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  some  persons  have  been 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  79.    See  Rawle  on  Couetitutioii,  ch.  80,  pp.  278,  279. 
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disposed  to  think  that  a  limitation  of  age  should  be  assumed  as 
a  criterion  of  inability,  so  that  there  should  be  a  constitutional 
removal  from  office  when  the  judge  should  attain  a  certain  age. 
Some  of  the  State  constitutions  have  adopted  such  a  limitation. 
Thus,  in  New  York,  sixtj  years  of  age  is  a  disqualification  for 
the  office  of  judge ;  and  in  some  other  States  the  period  is  pro- 
longed to  seventy.  The  value  of  these  provisions  has  never  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  established  by  the  experience  of  any  State. 
That  they  have  worked  mischievously  in  some  cases  is  matter  of 
public  notoriety.  The  Federalist  has  remarked,  in  reference  to 
the  limitation  in  New  York,^  "There  are  few  at  present  who  do 
not  disapprove  of  this  provision.  There  is  no  station  in  which 
it  is  less  proper  than  that  of  a  judge.  The  deliberating  and  com- 
paring faculties  generally  preserve  their  strength  much  beyond 
that  period  in  men  who  survive  it  And  when,  in  addition  to 
this  circumstance,  we  consider  how  few  there  are  who  outlive  the 
season  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  bench,  whether  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, should  be  in  such  a  situation  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  conclude  that  limitations  of  this  sort  have  little  to  rec- 
ommend them.  In  a  republic,  where  fortunes  are  not  affluent, 
and  pensions  not  expedient^  the  dismission  of  men  from  stations 
in  which  they  have  served  their  country  long  and  usefully,  and 

1  The  limitation  of  New  York  stnick  from  its  bench  one  of  the  grentest  names 
that  ever  adorned  it,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  to  whom  the  jarispmdence  of  New  York  owes  a  debt  of  gratitnde 
that  can  never  be  repaid.  He  is  at  once  the  compeer  of  Hardwicke  and  Mansfield. 
Si  Ace  his  removal  from  the  Bench,  he  has  composed  his  admirable  Commentaries,* 
a  work  which  will  survive  as  an  honor  to  the  country  long  after  all  the  perishable 
fabrics  of  our  day  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion.  If  he  had  not  thus  second  an  envia« 
ble  fame  since  his  retirement,  the  public  might  have  had  cause  to  regret  that  New 
York  should  have  chosen  to  disfranchise  her  best  citizens  at  the  time  when  their  tervioes 
were  most  important  and  their  judgments  most  mature. 

Even  the  age  of  seventy  would  have  excluded  from  public  service  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  which  have  belonged  to  our  country.  At  eighty,  said  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Franklin  was  the  ornament  of  human  nature.  At  eighty,  Lord  Mansfield  stUl  pos- 
sessed in  vigor  his  almost  unrivalled  powers.  If  seventy  had  been  the  limitation  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  nation  would  have  lost  seven  years  of  as 
brilliant  judicial  labors  as  have  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  any 
eonntry. 

*  Wblto  tb«  prtMot  woHk  wm  pMring  throogb  th«  prtM,  a  Mrood  edition  liu  bMn  frabllabad  bj  the 
ksmed  aotbor;  uid  II  hM  baMi  grattly  Improftd  hj  bis  wrwt,  Mute,  and  Mennitt jodfiDtni 
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on  which  they  depend  for  subsistence,  and  from  which  it  will  be 
too  late  to  resort  to  anj  other  occupation  for  a  livelihood,  ought 
to  have  some  better  apology  to  humanity  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  imaginary  danger  of  a  superannuated  beuclL"  ^ 

§  1627.  It  is  observable,  that  the  Constitution  has  declared 
that  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  as  well  as  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
English  government  and  our  own.  In  England,  the  tenuro  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  courta,  and  doc9 
not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  even  embittce  all  of  these.  In  fact, 
a  great  portion  of  all  Uie  civil  and  criminal  business  of  the  whole 
kingdom  is  performed  by  persons  delegated  pro  hac  vice^  for  this 
purpose,  under  commissions  issued  periodically  for  a  single  cir- 
cuit^ It  is  true  that  It  is,  and  for  a  long  period  has  been,  ordi- 
narily administered  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer;  but  it  is  not  so  merely  virtuU 
officii^  but  under  special  commissions,  investing  them  from  time 
to  time  with  this  autliority,  in  conjunction  with  other  persons 
named  in  the  commission.  Such  are  the  commissions  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  of  assize,  of  jail  delivery,  and  of  nm  prius^  under 
which  all  civil  and  criminal  trials  of  matters  of  fact  are  had  at 
the  circuits  and  in  the  metropolis.'  By  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  all  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  must  be  exclu- 
sively confided  to  judges  holding  their  office  during  good  beha- 
vior; and  though  Congi*ess  may  from  time  to  time  distribute  tho 
jurisdiqtion  among  such  inferior  courts  as  it  may  create  from 
time  to  time,  and  withdraw  it  at  their  pleasure,  it  is  not  compO"* 
tent  for  them  to  confer  it  upon  temporary  judges,  or  to  confide  it 
by  special  commission.  Even  if  the  English  system  be  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  secure  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent administration  of  justice  in  the  realm,  as  it  doubtless  docs, 
still  it  is  obvious  that,  in  our  popular'  government,  it  would  be 
quite  too  great  a  power  to  trust  the  whole  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice  to  commissioners  appointed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President     To  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 

i.The  Federalist,  No.  79.    See  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  80,  pp.  278,  279. 
v'  1  Wilson's  Law  I^t.  468,  464  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  258,  259. 
9  See  8  Black.  Conun,  58,  $9,  60, 
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to  those  who  enjoy  its  adyantages,  no  judges  are  known  but  such 
as  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.^  (a) 

§  1628.  The  next  clause  of  the  Constitution  declares,  that  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  ^^  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office."  Without  this 
provision,  the  other,  as  to  the  tenure  of  office,  would  have  been 
utterly  nugatory,  and  indeed  a  mere  mockery.  The  Federalist 
has  here  also  spoken  in  language  so  direct  and  convincing,  that  it 
supersedes  all  other  argument 

§  1629.  *^Next  to  permanency  in  office,  nothing  can  contribute 
more  to  the  independence  of  the  judges  than  a  fixed  provision  for 
their  support  The  remark  made  in  relation  to  the  President  is 
equally  applicable  here.  In  the  general  course  of  human  nature, 
a  power  over  a  man^s  iubsistenee  amounts  to  a  power  over  his  will. 
And  we  can  never  hope  to  see  realized  in  practice  the  complete 
separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative  power  in  any  sys- 

1  1  Wilson's  Lftw  Lect  464,  466.  Mr.  Tucker  hss  spoken  with  a  tnilj  national 
pride  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  national  Judiciaiy,  in  comparing  it  with  that  of 
England.  "  Whatever,  then,  has  been  said,"  says  he,  '*  by  Baron  Montesquieu,  ]>e 
Lolme,  or  Judge  BUckstone,  or  any  other  writer,  on  the  security  derived  to  the  sub* 
ject  from  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  of  Great  Britain,  will  apply  at  least  as 
forcibly  to  that  of  the  United  States.  We  may  go  still  further.  In  England  the 
judiciary  may  be  overwhelmed  by  a  combination  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislature.  In  America  (according  to  the  true  theory  of  our  constitution),  it  is  ren- 
dered absolutely  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  attempts  of  both  to  control  or 
crush  it ;  First,  by  the  tenure  of  office,  which  is  during  good  behavior  ;  these  words 
(by  a  long  train  of  decisions  in  England,  even  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third)  in  all  commissions  and  grants,  public  or  private,  importing  an  office  or  estate 
for  the  life  of  the  grantee,  determinable  only  by  his  death  or  breach  of  good  behavior. 
Secondly,  by  the  indeiiendenoe  of  the  judges  in  respect  to  their  sslaries,  which  cannot 
be  diminished.  Thirdly,  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  which  defines  and  limits 
the  powers  of  the  several  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government ;  and  the  spirit  of  it, 
which  forbids  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  either  to  subvert  the  constitutional  inde- 
pendence of  the  others.  Lastiy,  by  that  nnoontroUable  authority  in  all  esses  of  liti- 
gation, criminal  or  civil,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  exclusively  vested 
in  this  department,  and  extends  to  every  snpposable  case  which  can  affect  the  life, 
liberty,  or  property  of  the  citizens  of  America,  under  the  anthorit]r  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  except  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment."  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  858,  854. 

(a)  See  Mr.  Chief  Jnstice  Marshall's  Discourse  on  his  Death,  page  67.    See 

remarks  in  the  Virginia  convention  of  also  Webster  on  the  Independence  of  the 

1829,  respecting  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  Judiciary,  Woiju,  III.  S6. 
office.    They  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Binney's 
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tern  which  leaves  the  former  dependent  for  pecuniary  resource  on 
the  occasional  grants  of  the  latter.  The  enlightened  friends  to 
good  government  in.  every  State  have  seen  cause  to  lament  the 
want  of  precise  and  explicit  precautions  in  the  State  constitu- 
tions on  this  head.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  have  declared  that 
p^rmanen^  salaries  should  be  established  for  the  judges;  but  the 
experiment  has,  in  some  instances,  shown  that  such  expressions 
are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  preclude  legislative  evasions. 
Something  still  more  positive  and  unequivocal  has  been  evinced 
to  be  requisite.  The  plan  of  the  convention  accordingly  has  pro- 
vided, that  the  judges  of  the  United  States  ^  shall,  at  stated  times^ 
receive  for  tlioir  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  bo  di- 
minished during  their  continuance  in  office. ' 

§  1680.  ^'This,  all  circumstances  considered,  is  the  most 
eligible  provision  that  could  have  been  devised.  It  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  and  in 
the  state  of  society  rendered  a  fixed  rate  of  compensation  in  the 
Constitution  inadmissible.  What  might  be  extravagant  to-day, 
might  in  half  a  century  become  penurious  and  inadequate.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  legis- 
lature to  vary  its  provisions  in  conformity  to  the  variations  in 
circumstances,  yet  under  such  restrictions  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  that  body  to  change  the  condition  of  the  individual  for 
the  worse.  A  man  may  then  be  sure  of  the  ground  upon  which 
he  stands,  and  can  never  be  deterred  from  his  duty  by  the  appre- 
hension of  being  placed  in  a  less  eligible  situation.  The  clause 
which  has  been  quoted  combines  both  advantages.  The  salaries 
of  judicial  offices  may  from  time  to  time  be  altered,  as  occasion 
shall  require,  yet  so  as  never  to  lessen  the  allowance  with  which 
any  particular  judge  comes  into  office  in  respect  to  him.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  a  difference  has  been  made  by  the  convention 
between  the  compensation  of  the  President  and  of  the  judges. 
That  of  the  former  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished. 
That  of  the  latter  can  only  not  be  diminished.  This  probably 
arose  from  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  respective  offices. 
As  the  President  is  to  be  elected  for  no  more  than  four  years,  it 
can  rarely  happen  that  an  adequate  salary,  fixed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period,  will  not  continue  to  be  such  to  its  end.  But 
with  regard  to  the  judges,  who,  if  they  behave  properly,  will  be 
secured  in  their  places  for  life,  it  may  well  happen,  especially  in 
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tho  early  stages  of  the  government^  that  a  stipend  which  would 
be  very  sufficient  at  their  first  appointment  would  become  too 
small  in  the  progress  of  their  service. 

§  1631.  ^  This  provision  for  the  support  of  the  judges  bears 
every  mark  of  prudence  and  efficacy ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that,  together  with  the  permanent  tenure  of  their  offices,  it  affords 
abetter  prospect  of  their  independence  than  is  discoverable  in 
the  constitutions  of  any  of  the  States  in  regard  to  their  own 
judges.  The  precautions  for  their  responsibility  are  comprised 
in  the  article  respecting  impeachments.  They  are  liable  to  be 
impeached  for  malconduct  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
tried  by  the  Senate ;  and,  if  convicted,  may  be  dismissed  from 
office,  and  disqualified  for  holding  any  other.  This  is  the  only 
provision  on  the  point  which  is  consistent  with  the  necessary 
independence  of  the  judicial  character;  and  is  the  only  one  which 
we  find  in  our  own  Constitution  in  respect  to  our  own  judges.  *'  ^ 

§  1632.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  also  has,  with  manifest  satisfac- 
tion, referred  to  the  provision  as  giving  a  decided  superiority  to 
the  national  judges  over  those  of  England.  ^ The  laws,*'  says  he, 
*^  in  England  respecting  the  independency  of  the  judges  have  been 
construed  as  confined  to  those  in  the  superior  courts.  In  the 
United  States,  this  independency  extends  to  judges  in  courts  in- 
ferior as  well  as  supreme.  This  independency  reaches  equally 
their  salaries  and  their  commissions.  In  England,  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  do  not  now,  as  they  did  formerly,  hold 
their  commissions  and  their  salaries  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ; 
but  they  still  hold  them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament:  the 
judicial  subsists,  and  may  be  blown  to  annihilation  by  the  breath 
of  the  legislative  department     In  the  United  States,  the  judges 

1  Mr.  Chanoellor  Kent  hu  written  a  few  tnief  Imt  pregnant  sentences  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  has  praised  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as,  in  this  respect,  an 
iinproToment  npon  all  previoosly  existing  oonstitations  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  14,  p.  276.  In  his  second  edition  (Ibid.  p.  294),  he  has  in  some 
measure  limited  the  generality  of  ezpresaion  of  the  first,  by  stating  that,  by  the  Eng- 
lish •At  of  setUement  of  12  A  18  Will.  III.,  it  was  declared,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  should  be  ascertained  and  etiablithed  ;  and  by  the  statute  of  1  Oeoiige  III.,  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  were  absolutely  secured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of  their 
commissions.  See  1  Black.  Comm.  267,  268.  Still  there  remains  a  striking  difference 
in  faTor  of  the  American  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  in  England  the  compensation  as 
well  as  the  tenure  of  office  is  within  the  reach  of  the  repealing  power  of  Parliament ; 
but  in  the  national  goTemment  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  supreme  fundamental  law, 
unalterable,  except  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.     " 
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stand  upon  the  sure  basis  of  the  Oonsitution :  the  judicial  depart- 
ment is  independent  of  the  department  of  legislature.  No  act 
of  Congress  can  shake  their  commissions  or  reduce  their  salaries. 
^The  judges,  both  of  the  supi*emo  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  di- 
minished during  their  continuance  in  office.'  It  is  not  lawful 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  remove  them  on  the 
address  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  They  may  be  removed, 
however,  as  they  ought  to  be,  on  conviction  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  The  judges  of  the  United  States  stand  on  a  much 
more  independent  footing  tlian  that  on  which  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land stand,  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
commissions  and  salaries.  In  many  cases,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  is  ascertained  and  secured  by  the 
Constitution.  As  to  these,  the  power  of  the  judicial  is  co-ordi- 
nate with  that  of  the  legislative  dopai*tmcnt  As  to  the  other 
cases,  by  the  necessary  result  of  the  Constitution,  the  authority 
of  the  former  is  paramount  to  the  authority  of  the  latter.'* 

'§  1688.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  general  congratulation,  if  this 
language  had  been  completely  borne  out  by  the  perusal  of  our 
juridical  annals.  But,  unfortunately,  a  measure  was  adopted  in 
1802,  under  the  auspices  of  President  Jefferson,^  which,  if  its 
constitutionality  can  be  successfully  vindicated,  prostrates  in  the 
dust  the  independence  of  all  inferior  judges,  both  as  to  the  tenure 
of  their  office  and  their  compensation  for  services,  and  leaves  the 
Constitution  a  miserable  and  vain  delusion.  In  the  year  1801, 
Congress  passed  an  act  ^reorganizing  the  judiciary,  and  auUioriz- 
ing  the  appointment  of  sixteen  new  judges,  with  suitable  salar 
ries,  to  hold  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
different  circuits  created  by  the  act  Under  this  act,  the  circuit 
judges  received  their  appointments  and  performed  the  duties  of 
their  offices  until  the  year  1802,  when  the  courts  established  by 
the  act  were  abolished  by  a  general  repeal  of  it  by  Congress, 
without  in  the  slightest  manner  providing  fur  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  judges,  or  for  any  continuation  of  their  offices.^ 
The  result  of  this  act^  therefore,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  a  precedent, 

1  See  Mr.  Jeffenon's  Mesnige^  Deo.  8, 1801;  4  Wait'a  Stete  Papers,  p.  882. 

s  Act  of  1801,  ch.  75. 

•  Act  of  8th  March,  1802,  ch..  8. 
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that  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  tenure  of  office  of  the 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts  is  during  good  behavior,  Congress 
may,  at  any  time,  by  a  mere  act  of  legislation,  deprive  them  of 
their  offices  at  pleasure,  and  with  it  take  away  their  whole  title 
to  their  salaries.^  How  this  can  bo  reconciled  with  the  terms 
or  the  intent  of  the  Constitution,  is  more  than  any  ingenuity  of 
argument  has  ever,  as  yet,  been  able  to  demonstrate.^ (a)  The 
system  fell,  because  it  was  unpopular  with  those  who  were  then 
in  possession  of  power;  and  the  victims  have  hitherto  remained 
without  any  indemnity  from  the  justice  of  the  government. 

§  1684.  Upon  this  subject  a  learned  commentator'  has  spoken 
with  a  manliness  and  freedom  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his 
country.  To  those  who  are  alive  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution;  those  who,  on  the  one  side,  are  anxious  to  guard, 
it  against  usurpations  of  power,  injurious  to  the  States ;  and  those 
who,  on  the  other  side,  are  equally  anxious  to  prevent  a  prostra-* 
tion  of  any  of  its  great  departments  to  the  authority  of  thq 
others;  the  language  can  never  be  unseasonable,  either  for  ad-» 
monition  or  instruction,  to  warn  us  of  the  facility  with  which 
public  opinion  may  be  persuaded  to  yield  up  some  of  the  barriers^ 
of  the  Constitution  under  temporary  influences,  and  to  teach  us^ 
iJiQ  duty  of  an  unsleeping  vigilance  to  protect  that  branch  which,, 
though  weak  in  its  powers,  is  yet  the  guardian  of  the  rights,  and 
liberties  of  the  people.  **lt  was  supposed,"  says  the  learned  au"^ 
thor,  **that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  those  tribunals,  in 

^  See  Seigmnt  on  Coustitalion,  ch.  30  [ch.  88]. 

'  The  act  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  meet  animated  dehates  to  be  found  in  the  annaU 
oC  Congress ;  and  was  resisted  by  a  power  of  argument  and  eloquence  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  These  debates  were  collected  and  printed  in  a  volume  at 
Albany,  in  1802,  and  are  worthy  of  the  moet  deliberate  perusal  of  every  constitutional 
lawyer.  The  act  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  to  have  been  against 
the  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  all  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the  time ;  and  probably, 
now,  when  the  passions  of  the  day  have  subeided,.  few  lawyers  will  be  found  to  main- 
tain the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  No  one  can  doubt  the  perfect  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  remodel  their  courts,  or  to  confer  or  withdraw  their  jurisdiction  at  their 
pleasure.  But  the  question  is,  whether  they  can  deprive  judges  of  the  tenure  of  their 
office  and  their  salaries  after  they  have  onoe  become  constitutionally  vested  in  them. 
See  8  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  82  to  25. 

*  Mr.  Tucker,  1  Tuck.  Blacks  Comm.  App.  860  ;  8  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  82 
to  86. 

(a)  Something  of  the  viewi  of  those  807.  See  also  Garland's  Life  of  John 
who  defend  this  legislation  may  be  seen  Randolph,  I.  188 ;  Cocke's  Const  Hist« 
In  Van  Baren,  Political  Parties  804  to     I.  219. 
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which  justice  is  to  be  dispensed  according  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  confederacy ;  in  which  life,  liberty,  and  property 
are  to  be  decided  upon ;  in  which  questions  might  arise  as  to  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  executive,  or  the  constitutional  ob- 
ligation of  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  and  in  the  decision  of  which 
the  judges  might  find  themselves  constrained,  by  duty  and  by 
their  oaths,  to  pronounce  against  the  authority  of  either,  should 
be  stable  and  permanent,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  executive,  or  legislature,  or  both,  for  their  existence; — that^ 
without  this  degree  of  permanence,  the  tenure  of  office  during 
good  behavior  could  not  secure  to  that  department  the  necessary 
firmness  to  meet  unshaken  every  question,  and  to  decide  as  jus- 
tice and  the  Constitution  should  dictate,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences. These  considerations  induced  an  opinion,  which,  it 
was  presumed,  was  general,  if  not  universal,  that  the  power 
vested  in  Congress  to  erect  from  time  to  time  tribunals  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  authorize  them,  at  pleasure,  to 
demolish  them.  Being  built  upon  the  rock  of  the  Constitution, 
their  foundations  were  supposed  to  partake  of  its  permanency, 
and  to  be  equally  incapable  of  being  shaken  by  the  other  branches 
of  the  government  But  a  diffei*ent  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  lately  prevailed.  It  has  been  determined  tliat  a  power 
to  ordain  and  establish,  from  time  to  time,  carries  with  it  a 
discretionary  power  to  discontinue  or  demolish, — tliat,  altliough 
the  tenure  of  office  be  during  good  behavior^  this  does  not  prevent 
the  separation  of  the  office  from  the  officer,  by  putting  down  the 
office ;  but  only  secures  to  the  officer  his  station  upon  the  terms 
of  good  behavior,  so  long  as  the  office  itself  remains.  Painful, 
indeed,  is  the  remark,  that  this  interpretation  seems  calculated 
to  subvert  one  of  the  fundamental  pillars  of  free  governments, 
and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
political  schisms  that  has  ever  happened  in  the  United  States  of 
America."* 

1  Whether  jnatices  of  the  peace,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  are  inferior  courts  within  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  has  heen  in  former 
times  a  matter  of  some  controversy,  but  has  never  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  are,  doubtless,  officers  of  the  goTemroent  of  the  United  States  ,  but 
their  duties  are  partly  Judicial,  and  partly  ezecntire  or  ministerial.  Wise  v.  Withen^ 
8  Crsnch  8  B.  8M.  In  these  respects  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  like  commis* 
doners  of  excise,  of  bankruptcy,  commissioners  to  take  depositions,  and  commission* 
ers  under  treaties.    And  it  has  been  ssid  that  the  Constitution,  in  speaking  of  couiti 
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§  1635.  It  is  almost  unnecessarj  to  add,  that  although  the 
Constitution  has,  with  so  sedulous  a  care,  endeavored  to  guard 
the  judicial  department  from  the  overwhelming  influence  or 
power  of  the  other  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government,  it 
has  not  conferred  upon  them  any  inviolability  or  irresponsibility 
for  an  abuse  of  their  authority.  On  the  contrary,  for  any  corrupt 
violation  or  omission  of  the  high  trusts  co;ifided  to  the  judges, 
they  are  liable  to  be  impeached  (as  we  have  already  seen),  and, 
upon  conviction,  removed  from  office.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  pure  and  independent  administration  of  public  justice  is  amply 
provided  for;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  urgent  responsibility 
secured  for  fidelity  to  the  people. 

§  1636.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  spoken  of  in  the 
Constitution,  do  not  include  the  judges  of  courts  appointed  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  under  the  authority  given  to 
Congress  to  regulate  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
courts  of  the  territories  are  not  constitutional  courts,  in  which 
the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  general 
government  can  be  deposited.  They  are  legislative  courts,  cre- 
ated in  virtue  of  the  general  sovereignty  which  exists  in  the  na- 
tional government  over  its  territories.  The  jurisdiction  with 
which  they  are  invested  is  not  a  part  of  the  judicial  power  which 
is  defined  in  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  but  arises  from 
the  same  general  sovereignty,  in  legislating  for  them,  Congress 
exercises  the  combined  powers  of  the  general  and  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment Congress  may,  therefore,  rightfully  limit  the  tenure 
of  office  of  the  judges  of  the  territorial  courts,  as  well  as  their 
jurisdiction;  and  it  has  been  accordingly  limited  to  a  short 
period  of  years.* 

and  Judges,  meant  thoee  who  exercise  all  the  regular  and  permanent  duties  which 
belong  to  a  court,  in  the  ordinary  popular  signification  of  the  terms.  Setgeant  on 
Ck>nst  (2d  edit)  ch.  88,  pp.  877,  878. 

At  present,  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  oiganixed  under  the  Constitution, 
consist  of  district  courts  (one  of  which,  at  least,  is  established  in  every  State  in  the 
Union),  of  circuit  courts,  and  of  a  Supreme  Court,  the  latter  being  composed  of  seren  (a) 
juilges.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1780,  ch.  20,  and  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1802,  ch.  81,  are 
tliose  which  make  the  general  prorisiomi  for  the  establishment  of  those  courts,  and 
for  their  jurisdiction,  original  and  appellate.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  given  a  brief 
but  accurate  account  of  the  examination  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  1  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect  14,  pp.  270  to  286  (2d  edit  pp.  208  to  805). 

1  The  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Peten's  Sup.  R.  611,  646. 

(a)  Now  nine. 
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§  1687.  The  second  section  of  the  third  article  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  jurisdiction  appertaining  to  the  judicial  power 
of  the  national  government.  The  first  clause  is  as  follows :  *^  The 
judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  aris* 
ing  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority,  (a) 
to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States ;  between  a  State  and  citi- 
zens of  another  State;  between  citizens  of  different  States; 
between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  States ,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects."  ^ 

§  1638.  Such  is  the  judicial  power  which  the  Constitution  has 
deemed  essential  in  order  to  follow  out  one  of  its  great  objects 
stated  in  the  preamble,  *^to  establish  justice."  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Jay,  in  his  very  able  opinion  in  Chisholm  v.  The  State  of 
Georgia,^  has  drawn  up  a  summary  of  the  more  general  reason- 
ing on  which  each  of  iliese  delegations  of  power  is  founded.  *'  It 
may  be  asked,"  said  he,  ^what  is  the  precise  sense  and  latitude 
in  which  the  words  ^to  establish  jtuticey*  as  here  used,  are  to  be 
understood  7  The  answer  to  this  question  will  result  from  the 
provisions  made  in  the  Constitution  on  this  head.  They  are 
specified  in  the  second  section  of  the  third  article,  where  it  is 
ordained  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend 
to  ten  descriptions  of  cases,  namely:  1.  To  all  cases  arising 
under  this  Constitution ;  because  the  meaning,  construction,  and 
operation  of  a  compact  ought  always  to  bo  ascertained  by  all  the 
parties,  not  by  authority  derived  only  from  one  of  them.     2.    To 

1  It  has  been  reiy  correctly  remarked  by  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  that  "  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  Statc^  la  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  is,  indeed,  commensurate  with 
the  ordinary  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  general  government,  and  the 
powers  which  concern  treaties.  But  it  also  goes  further.  When  certain  parties  are 
concerned,  although  the  subject  in  controversy  does  not  relate  to  any  special  objects 
of  authority  of  the  general  government  wherein  the  separate  sovereignties  of  the 
separate  States  are  blended  in  one  common  mass  of  supivmacy,  yet  the  general 
government  has  a  judicial  authority  in  regard  to  such  subjects  of  controversy ;  and 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  may  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  give  such  judicial 
authority  iU  proper  eflect"    Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  438,  484. 

*  2  Dall.  R.419,  475. 

(a)  See  Tennessee  v.  Davis,  100  U.  8.  257. 
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all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  tibe  United  States;  because, 
as  such  laws,  constitutionally  made^  are  obligatory  in  each  State, 
the  measure  of  obligation  and  obedience  ought  not  to  be  decided 
and  fixed  by  the  party  from  whom  they  are  due,  but  by  a  tribunal 
deriving  authority  from  both  the  parties.  8.  To  all  cases  aris* 
ing  under  treaties  made  by  their  authority ;  because,  as  treaties 
are  compacts  made  by  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  nation,  their 
operation  ought  not  to  be  affected  or  regulated  by  the  local  laws 
or  courts  of  a  part  of  the  nation.  4.  To  all  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, or  other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  because,  as 
these  are  officers  of  foreign  nations,  whom  this  nation  are  bound 
to  protect,  and  treat  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  cases  affect- 
ing them  ought  only  to  be  cognizable  by  national  authority. 
6.  To  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  because, 
as  the  seas  are  the  joint  property  of  nations,  whose  right  and 
privileges  relative  thereto  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  nations 
and  treaties,  such  cases  necessarily  belong  to  national  jurisdic- 
tion. 6.  To  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
a  party ;  because,  in  cases  in  which  the  whole  people  are  inter- 
ested, it  would  not  be  equal  or  wise  to  let  any  one  State  decide 
and  measure  out  the  justice  due  to  others.  7.  To  controversies 
between  two  or  more  States;  because  domestic  tranquillity  re- 
quires that  the  contentions  of  States  should  be  peaceably  termi- 
nated by  a  common  judicatory ;  and  because,  in  a  free  country, 
justice  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  will  of  either  of  the  litigants. 
8.  To  controversies  beween  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ; 
because,  in  case  a  State  (that  is,  all  the  citizens  of  it)  has  de- 
mands against  some  citizens  of  another  State,  it  is  better  that 
she  should  prosecute  their  demands  in  a  national  court  than  in  a 
court  of  the  State  tp  which  those  citizens  belong,  the  danger  of 
irritation  and  criminations,  arising  from  apprehensions  and 
suspicions  of  partiality,  being  thereby  obviated;  because,  in 
cases  where  some  citizens  of  one  State  have  demands  against  all 
the  citizens  of  another  State,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  men  forbids  that  the  latter  should  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
justice  due  to  the  latter;  and  true  republican  government  re- 
quires that  free  and  equal  citizens  should  have  free,  fair,  and 
equal  justice.  9.  To  controversies  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States ;  because, 
as  the  rights  of  the  two  States  to  grant  the  land  are  drawn  into 
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question,  neiiher  of  the  two  States  ong^t  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy. 10.  To  controversies  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects;  because,  as 
every  nation  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  towards 
other  nations,  all  questions  touching  the  justice  due  to  foreign 
nations,  or  people,  ought  to  be  ascertained  by,  and  depend  on, 
national  authority.  Even  this  cursory  view  of  the  judicial  powers 
of  the  United  States  leaves  the  mind  strongly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  them  to  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity, 
the  equal  sovereignty,  and  the  equal  rights  of  the  people.'' 

§  1689.  This  opinion  contains  a  clear,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
an  exact  outline;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  separately 
every  portion  of  the  jurisdiction  here  given,  in  order  that  a  more 
full  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  all  the  reasons  on  which 
it  is  founded  may  be  attained.  And  I  am  much  mistaken  if  such 
an  examination  will  not  display  in  a  more  striking  light  the 
profound  wisdom  and  policy  with  which  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  framed. 

§  1640.  And  first,  the  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  Constitution,  Uie  laws,  and 
the  treaties  of  the  United  States.^  And  by  cases  in  this  clause 
we  are  to  understand  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases.' 

§  1641.  The  propriety  of  the  delegation  of  jurisdiction,  in 
^ cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,"  rests  on  the  obvious  con- 
sideration, that  there  ought  always  to  be  some  constitutional 
method  of  giving  effect  to  constitutional  provisions.^  What^ 
for  instance,  would  avail  restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the 
State  legislatures,  without  some  constitutional  mode  of  enforcing 
the  observance  of  them  7  ^    The  States  are,  by  the  Constitution, 

1  In  the  fint  diaft  of  the  Goiutitation  the  clause  was,'  '*  Tlie  jnriwliction  of  the 
Sopreme  Court  ehall  extend  to  all  caeee  arising  under  the  Uws  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  SUtes;"  the  other  words,  "the  ConsUtution/'  and  •'treaUea," 
were  afterwards  added  without  any  apparent  objection.  Journal  of  Couyention,  288, 
297,  298. 

s  1  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  420,  421 ;  Cohens  v.  Yiiginia,  8  Wheat  K.  899; 
Rawie  on  Constitution,  ch.  24,  p.  228. 

•  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  8  Wheat.  R.  415 ;  Id.  402  to  404 ;  anle,  toL  i.  §§  288,  287. 

*  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Vlig^ia  Reaolutioiis  and  Report,  January,  1800,  says  that 
"cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,"  In  the  sense  of  this  clause,  are  of  two  descrip- 
tions. One  of  thess  comprehends  the  cases  growing  out  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
legislatire  power  of  the  States,  such  as  emitting  bills  of  credit,  making  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.     "  Should  this  prohibition  be  Tiolated,** 
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prohibited  from  doing  a  variety  of  things;  some  of  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Union;  others  with  its 
peace  and  safety ;  others  with  the  principles  of  gok>d  government 
The  imposition  of  duties  on  imported  articles,  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  the  emission  of  paper*money,  are  examples  of  each 
kind.  No  man  of  sense  will  believe  that  such  prohibitions 
would  be  scrupulously  regarded  without  some  effectual  power  in 
the  government  to  restrain  or  correct  the  infractions  of  them.^ 
The  power  must  bo  either  a  direct  negative  on  the  State  laws,  or 
an  authority  in  the  national  courts  to  overrule  such  as  shall  man- 
ifestly be  in  contravention  to  the  Constitution.  The  latter  course 
was  thought  by  the  convention  to  be  preferable  to  the  former; 
and  it  is,  without  question,  by  far  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
States.  3 

Myt  he,  "and  a  snit  between  eUiMtm  of  the  earns  State  be  the  eonaeqnenee,  thle  would 
be  a  ease  arising  under  the  ConsUtuiion  before  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  Sta^. 
A  second  description  comprehends  suits  between  eitiious  and  foreigners,  or  citizens 
of  different  States,  to  be  decided  aooording  to  the  State  or  foreign  laws,  but  submitted 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States ;  the  Judicial  power 
being,  in  sereral  instances,  extended  beyond  the  l^gislatiTe  power  of  the  United  States." 
(p.  28.)  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentaries,  uses  tlie  following  language :  "The  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  federal  goremment  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution.  Now,  the  powers  granted  to  the  federal  goTemment,  or  pro- 
hibited to  the  States,  being  all  enumerated,  the  cases  arising  under  the  Oonetilutum 
can  only  be.  such  as  arise  out  of  some  enumerated  power  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  prohibited  to  those  of  the  seyeral  States.  These  general  words  include  what 
is  comprehended  in  the  next  clause,  namely,  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  But,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  clause,  it  comprehends  some  eases  afler^ 
wards  enumerated ;  for  example,  controyersies  between  two  or  more  States ;  between 
a  State  and  foreign  states ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States  ;  all  which  may  arise  under  the  ConetUviitm^  end  not  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States.  Many  other  eases  might  be  enumerated  which  would 
(all  strictly  under  this  clause,  and  no  other;  as,  if  a  citizen  of  one  State  should  be 
denied  the  privilc^ges  of  a  citizen  in  another ;  so,  if  a  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  State  should  escape  into  another  and  obtain  protection  ther^  as  a  free  man  ;  so,  if  a 
State  should  coin  money,  and  declare  the  same  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debt, 
the  validity  of  such  a  tender,  if  made,  would  fall  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause. 
So  also^  if  a  State  should,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  upon  goods 
imported,  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  an  act,  if  disputed,  would  come  within 
the  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  not  of  any  other.  In  all  these  cases  equitable  circum- 
stances may  arise,  the  cognisance  of  which,  as  well  as  such  as  were  strictly  legal,  would 
belong  to  the  federal  Judiciary  in  virtue  of  this  clause.**  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
418,  419.    See  also  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880,  888,  890,  400,  418,  419. 

1  See  8  Elliot's  Debates,  142. 

<  The  Federalist,  No.  80.     See  also  Id.  No.  22  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880,  890.    The 
reasonableness  of  this  extent  of  the  judicial  power  is  very  much  considered  by  Mr. 
VOL.  II.  —  29 
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§  1642.  The  same  reasoning  applies  widi  equal  force  to  ^  cases 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.''  In  fact^  the  ne- 
cessity of  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  these  laws  would  of 
itself  settle  every  doubt  that  could  be  raised  on  the  subject 
^Thirteen  independent  courts  of  final  jurisdiction/'  says  the 
Federalist^  ^over  the  same  causes  is  a  hydra  in  goycmmenty  from 
which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  proceed."  ^ 

§  1643.  There  is  still  more  cogency,  if  it  be  possible,  in  the 
reasoning,  as  applied  to  ^  cases  arising  under  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States." 
Without  this  power,  there  would  be  perpetual  danger  of  collision, 
and  even  of  war,  with  foreign  powers,  and  an  utter  incapacity  to 
fulfil  the  ordinary  obligations  of  treaties.^  The  want  of  this 
power  was,  as  we  have  seen,'  a  most  mischievous  defect  in  the 
confederation,  and  subjected  the  country  not  only  to  violations 
of  its  plighted  faith  but  to  the  gross  and  almost  proverbial  im- 
putation of  Punic  insincerity.^ 

§  1644.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  argument  on  tibis  subject  has 
been  already  exhausted  in  the  preceding  part  of  these  Commenta- 
ries, and  therefore  it  may  be  dismissed  without  further  illustra- 
tions, although  many  humiliating  proofs  are  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  confederation.^ 

Chief  Justice  Manhall,  in  dellTering  the  opinion  of  the  conrt,  in  Ck>hent  «.  Vii^ginia 
(6  Wheat.  R.  418  to  428),  from  which  some  extracts  wUl  be  made,  in  consideriug  the 
appellate  jarisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  future  page. 

I  The  Federalist,  Na  80 ;  Id.  No.  22 ;  Id.  No.  15 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  889,  890 ; 
8  Elliot's  Debates,  142, 148.  In  the  oonyention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  :  *'  Tliat  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
judiciary  shall  extend  to  cases  arising  under  laws  passed  by  the  general  legislature, 
and  to  such  other  questions  as  inTolve  the  national  peace  and  harmony."  Journal  of 
CouTention,  188»  189. 

•  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  80 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  890,  400 ;  The  Federalist, 
No.  80.  The  remarks  of  The  Federalist,  No.  80,  on  this  subject  will  be  found  rery 
instmctiye,  and  should  be  perused  by  every  constitutional  lawyer. 

•  AnU,  Tol.  i.  §§  266,  267,  488,  484 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  148,  280. 
«  8  Elliot's  DeUtes,  281. 

•  Ante,  YoL  L  §t  266,  267,  488,  484;  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  80;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  418,  419,  420.  This  elapse  was  opposed  with  great  earnestness 
in  some  of  the  State  courentions,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Viiginia,  as  alarming  and 
dangerous  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States,  since  it  would  bring  everything 
within  the  vortex  of  the  national  jurisdiction.  It  wss  defended  with  great  ability  and 
conclusiveness  of  reasoning,  ss  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  safety  and  prerogatives  of  th^  States.  See  2 
Elliot's  Debates,  880  to  427  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  126,  128,  129, 183,  148  ;  Id.  280  ;  4 
EUiot's  Debates  (Martin's  Letter),  45. 
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§  1645.  It  is  obaeryable,  that  the  langaage  is^  that  ^  the  judi- 
cial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  e^'^y/'.  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.^ 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  '^  cases  in  law  and  equity  "  in  this 
clause  t  Plainly,  cases  at  the  common  law,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  cases  in  equity,  according  to  the  known  distinction 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  England,  which  our  ancestors  brought 
with  them  upon  their  emigration,  and  with  which  all  the  Ameri- 
can States  were  familiarly  acquainted.^  Here,  then,  at  least|  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  appeals  to  and  adopts  the  com- 
mon law,  to  tlio  extent  of  making  U  a  rule  in  the  pursuit  of  re- 
medial justice  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.*  If  the  remedy  must 
be  in  law,  or  in  equity,  according  to  the  course  of  proceedings  at 
the  common  law,  in  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  irresistibly  to 
follow  that  the  principles  of  decision,  by  which  these  remedies 
must  be  administered,  must  be  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Hitherto  such  has  been  the  uniform  interpretation  and  mode  of 
administering  justice  in  civil  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  this  class  of  cases. ^ 

§  1646.  Another  inquiry  may  be,  what  constitutes  a  ease 
within  the  moaning  of  this  clause  7  It  is  clear  that  the  judicial 
department  is  authorized  to  exercise  jurisdiction  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
whenever  any  question  respecting  them  shall  assume  such  a  form 
that  the  judicial  power  is  capable  of  acting  upon  it.  When  it 
has  assumed  such  a  form,  it  tiien  becomes  a  case ;  and  then,  and 

1  See  8  Elliot'f  Debutes,  127, 128, 129,  180,  188,  141, 148, 164. 
<  See  Robinson  v,  Campbell,  8  Wheat  R.  212,  221,  228. 

*  It  is  A  cnrions  foot,  that  while  the  adoption  of  the  common  law,  as  the  basis  of  the 
national  Jurisprmlenco,  has  been  in  later  times  the  subject  of  snch  deep  political  alarm 
with  some  statesmen,  the  non-existence  of  it,  as  saeh  a  basis,  was  originally  pressed  by 
some  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  Ck>nstitntion  as  a  principal  defect  Mr.  Geoige 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  urged  that  the  want  of  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  securing  to  the 
people  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  law,  was  a  ihtal  defect  2  American  Museum, 
584 ;  ante,  toL  L  p.  208.  Yet  the  whole  aigument  in  the  celebrated  Resolutions  of 
Virginia  of  January,  1800,  supposes  that  the  adoption  of  it  would  hare  been  a  most 
misehierous  proTision. 

*  See  Paraons  v.  Bedford,  8  Petera's  S.  G.  R.  488  to  447 ;  Robinson  v,  Campbelli  8 
Wheat  R.  212.  See  Madison's  Report,  7  January,  1800,  pp.  28,  29 ;  Chisholm's  Ez^ 
ccutors  V.  Georgia,  2  DalL  R.  419,  488,  487,  per  IiedeU,  J.  ;  The  Federalist,  Koa 
80.  83.  . 
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not  till  then,  the  judicial  power  attaches  to  it  A  case,  then, 
in  the  sense  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  arises  when  some 
subject  touching  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States  is  submitted  to  the  courts  by  a  party  who  asserts  his  rights 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.^  In  other  words,  a  case  is  a  suit 
in  law  or  equity,  instituted  according  to  the  regular  course  of 
judicial  proceedings ;  and  when  it  involves  any  question  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  within  the  judicial  power  confided  to  the  Union.  ^ 

§  1647.  Cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  those  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
are  such  as  arise  from  the  powers  conferred,  or  privileges  granted, 
or  rights  claimed,  or  protection  secured,  or  prohibitions  contained 
in  the  Constitution  itself,  independent  of  any  particular  statute 
enactment  Many  cases  of  this  sort  may  easily  be  enumerated. 
Thus,  if  a  citizen  of  one  State  should  be  denied  the  privileges  of 
a  citizen  in  another  State  ;^  If  a  State  should  coin  money,  or 
make  paper-money  a  tender;  Jif  a  person,  tried  for  a  crime 
against  the  United  States,  should  be  denied  a  trial  by  jury,  or  a 
trial  in  the  State  where  the  crime  is  charged  to  be  committed ; 
if  a  person  held  to  labor  or  service  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  sHould  escape  into  another,  and  there  should  be  a  refusal 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due ;  in  these,  and  many  other  cases,  the  question  to  be  judi- 
cially decided  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution.^ 
On  ^e  other  hand,  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  such  as  grow  out  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  within 
the  scope  of  their  constitutional  authority,  whether  they  consti- 
tute the  right,  or  privilege,  or  claim,  or  protection,  or  defence  of 
the  party,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  whom  they  are  asserted.^  Tho 
same  reasoning  applies  to  cases  arising  under  treaties.  Indeed, 
wherever,  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  any  questions  arise  touching 

1  Osboni  V,  The  Bonk  of  the  United  Statei,  9  Wheat  R.  819.  See  Mr.  Maishaira 
Speech  on  the  ease  of  Jonathan  Robbins,  Bee'a  Adin.  R.  277  ;  6  Wheat.  R.  Appz. 
16, 17. 

*  See  I  Tack-  Blftck  Camm-  App,  ilfl,  410»  420  ;  Madison' »  Vit^nift  Reaolutiotia 
ind  Kflport,  JftQUftiy,  1800,  p.  28  ;  Marbury  p.  Madison,  1  Crancl/a  K.  I37p  173,  174  ; 
Owing  t.  Norwootl.  5  Crancli,  R,  344.     flfle  Si  ElKol'a  DabaUl,  418,  419. 

«  Thft  Fedemivst,  No.  80, 

*  1  Tuck,  Black.  Comm.  App-  418,  419. 

*  MarburytJ.  MadboQ,  1  Cranch,  187, 178,  171- 
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the  validity  of  a  treaty,  or  statute,  or  authority,  exercised  under 
the  United  States,  or  touching  the  construction  of  any  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  or  any  statute  or  treaty  of  the  United  States,  or 
touching  the  validity  of  any  statute  or  authority  exercised  under 
any  State,  on  the  ground  of  repugnancy  to  the  Constitution,  laws, 
or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  .it  has  been  invariably  held  to 
be  a  case  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
extends.^ 

§  1G48.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  a  case  to  bo 
within  the  purview  of  this  clause  must  be  one  in  which  a  party 
comes  into  court  to  demand  something  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Constitution,  or  a  law,  or  a  treaty  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  construction  is  clearly  too  narrow.  A  case  in  law  or  equity 
consists  of  the  right  of  the  one  party  as  well  as  of  the  other,  and 
may  truly  be  said  to  arise  under  the  Constitution,  or  a  law,  or  a 
treaty  of  the  United  States,  whenever  its  correct  decision  de- 
pends on  the  construction  of  either.  This  is  manifestly  the  con- 
struction given  to  the  clause  by  Congress,  by  the  26th  section  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  (which  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
Constitution),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  solidity  or 
correctness.^  Indeed,  the  main  object  of  this  clause  would  be 
defeated  by  any  narrower  construction;  since  the  power  was 
conferred  for  the  purpose,  in  an  especial  manner,  of  producing  a 
uniformity  of  construction  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties 
of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1649.  This  subject  was  a  good  deal  discussed  in  a  recent 
case  *  before  the  Supreme  Court,  where  one  of  the  leading  ques- 
tions was,  whether  Congress  could  constitutionally  confer  upon 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  (as  it  has  done  by  the  seventh 
section  of  its  charter^)  general  authority  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  in 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  It  was  contended  that 
they  could  not,  because  several  questions  might  arise  in  such 
suits  which  might  depend  upon  the  general  principles  of  law, 

1  See  Judiciary  Act  of  1780,  ch.  80,  §  25  ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  804 ; 
Cohens  v.  Viiginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  264  ;  Otbom  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  0  Wheat. 
IL  788;  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  1. 

s  Cohens  if.  ViTginia,  6  Wheat  R.  878,  879,  891,  892.  See  also  1  Tack.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  419,  420  ;  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  80 ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R  891,  892. 
4  Osbom  V.  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  9  Wheat  R.  788,  819,  820. 

•  Act  of  1816,  ch.  44,  §  7. 
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and  not  npon  any  act  of  Congress.  It  was  held  that  Congress 
did  constitutionally  possess  the  power,  and  had  rightfully  con- 
ferred it  in  that  charter. 

§  1650.  •  The  reasoning  on  which  this  decision  was  founded 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  very  language  in  which  it 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  MarshalL  ^The  question,*' 
said  he,  ^  is  whether  it  [the  case]  arises  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  The  appellants  contend  that  it  does  not,  because  several 
questions  may  arise  in  it  which  depend  on  the  general  principles 
of  the  law,  not  on  any  act  of  Congress.  If  this  were  sufficient  to 
withdraw  a  case  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts,  al- 
most every  case,  although  involving  the  construction  of  a  law, 
would  be  withdrawn ;  and  a  clause  in  tlie  Constitution  i-clating 
to  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  government,  and  expressed 
in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  would  be  construed  to  mean 
almost  nothing.  There  is  scarcely  any  case,  every  part  of  which 
depends  on  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States.  The  questions  whether  the  fact  alleged  as  the  foundation 
of  the  action  be  real  or  fictitious ;  whether  the  conduct  of  the 
plaintiff  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  maintain  his  action ; 
whether  his  right  is  barred ;  whether  he  has  received  satisfaction, 
or  has  in  any  manner  released  his  claims,  are  ^questions  some  or 
all  of  which  may  occur  in  almost  every  case ;  and  if  their  exist- 
ence be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  words 
which  seem  intended  to  be  as  extensive  as  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  Union,  which  seem  designed  to  give  the  courts 
of  the  government  the  construction  of  all  its  acts,  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  rights  of  individuals,  would  be  reduced  to  almost 
nothing."  * 

§  1651.  After  adverting  to  the  fact  that  there  is  notliiug  in 
the  Constitution  to  prevent  Congress  giving  to  iuforior  courts 
original  jurisdiction  in  cases  to  which  the  appellate  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  may  extend,  he  procccjls:  "We  perceive,  then, 
no  ground  on  which  the  proposition  can  be  maintained^  that  Con- 
gress is  incapable  of  giving  the  circuit  courts  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  any  case  to  which  the  appellate  jurisdiction  extends.  We 
ask,  then,  if  It  can  be  sufficient  to  exclude  this  jurisdiction  that 
the  case  involves  questions  depending  on  general  principles  ?  A 
cause  may  depend  on  several  questions  of  fact  and  law.     Some  of 

1  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  0  Wheat  B.  819,  820. 
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these  may  depend  on  the  constraction  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States ;  others  on  principles  unconnected  with  that  law.  If  it  be 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  jurisdiction  that  the  title  or  right  set 
up  by  the  party  may  be  defeated  by  one  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  law  of  the  United  States,  and  sustained  by  the  oppo- 
site construction,  provided  the  facts  necessary  to  support  the 
action  be  made  out,  then  all  the  other  questions  must  be  decided 
as  incidental  to  this,  which  gives  that  jurisdiction.  Those  other 
questions  cannot  arrest  the  proceedings.  Under  this  construc- 
tion the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  extends  effectively  and  bene- 
ficially to  that  most  important  class  of  cases  which  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  cause.  On  the  opposite  construction,  the  judi- 
cial power  never  can  be  extended  to  a  whole  case,  as  expressed  by 
the  Constitution,  but  to  those  parts  of  cases  only  which  present 
the  particular  question  involving  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  law.  We  say  it  never  can  be  extended  to  the 
whole  case;  because,  if  the  circumstance  that  other  points  are 
involved  in  it  shall  disable  Congress  from  authorizing  the  courts 
of  the  Union  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  original  cause,  it  equally 
disables  Congress  from  authorizing  those  courts  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  whole  cause,  on  an  appeal ;  and  thus  it  will  be  re* 
stricted  to  a  single  question  in  that  cause.  And  words  obviously 
intended  to  secure  to  those  who  claim  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  a  trial  in  the  federal 
courts,  will  be  restricted  to  the  insecure  remedy  of  an  appeal 
upon  an  insulated  point,  after  it  has  received  that  shape  which 
may  be  given  to  it  by  another  tribunal  into  which  he  is  forced 
against  his  wilL  We  think,  then,  that  when  a  question,  to 
which  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  extended  by  the  Consti- 
tution, forms  an  ingredient  of  the  original  cause,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  give  the  circuit  courts  jurisdiction  of  that 
cause,  although  other  questions  of  fact  or  of  law  may  be  involved 
in  it 

§  1652.  "The  case  of  the  bank  is,  we  think,  a  very  strong 
case  of  this  description.  Tlie  charter  of  incorporation  not  only 
creates  it,  but  gives  it  every  faculty  which  it  possesses.  The 
power  to  acquire  rights  of  any  description,  to  transact  business 
of  any  description,  to  make  contracts  of  any  description,  to  sue 
on  those  contracts,  is  given  and  tneasured  by  its  charter,  and  that 
charter  is  a  law  of  the  United  States.     This  being  can  acquire 
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no  ri^ty  make  no  contract^  bring  no  sait,  which  is  not  antfaorixed 
by  a  hiw  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  only  itself  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  a  law,  bat  all  its  actions  and  all  itf*  rights  are  dependent  on 
the  same  law.  Can  a  being;  thus  constituted,  have  a  case  which 
does  not  arise  literally  as  well  as  substantially  under  the  law  ? 
Take  the  case  of  a  contract,  which  is  put  as  the  strongest  against 
the  bank.  When  a  bank  sues,  the  first  question  which  presents 
itself,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  cause,  is,  has  this 
legal  entity  a  right  to  sue  ?  Has  it  a  right  to  come,  not  into  this 
court  particularly,  but  into  any  court  ?  This  depends  on  a  law 
of  the  United  States.  The  next  question  is,  has  this  being  a 
right  to  make  this  particular  contract  ?  If  this  question  be  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  the  cause  is  determined  against  the  plain- 
tiff; and  this  question,  too^  depends  entirely  on  a  law  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  important  questions,  and  they  exist 
in  every  possible  case.  The  right  to  sue,  if  decided  once,  is  de- 
cided forever;  but  the  power  of  Congress  was  exercised  antece- 
dently to  the  first  decision  on  that  right;  and  if  it  was  con- 
stitutional, then,  it  cannot  cease  to  be  so  because  the  particular 
question  is  decided.  It  may  be  revived  at  the  will  of  ttie  party, 
and  most  probably  would  be  renewed  were  the  tribunal  to  be 
changed.  But  the  question  respecting  the  right  to  make  a  par-, 
ticular  contract^  or  to  acquire  a  particular  propcfrty,  or  to  sue  on 
account  of  a  particular  injury,  belongs  to  every  particular  case, 
and  may  be  renewed  in  every  case.  The  question  forms  an  ori- 
ginal ingredient  in  every  cause.  Whether  it  be  in  fact  relied  on 
or  not  in  the  defence,  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  cause,  and  may  be 
relied  on.  The  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  sue  cannot  depend  on  the 
defence  which  the  defendant  may  choose  to  set  up.  His  right  to 
sue  is  anterior  to  that  defence,  and  must  depend  on  Uic  state  of 
things  when  the  action  is  brought  The  questions  which  the  case 
involves,  then,  must  determine  its  character,  whether  those 
questions  be  made  in  the  cause  or  not  The  appellants  say  that 
the  case  arises  on  the  contract;  but  the  validity  of  the  contract 
depends  op  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  the  plaintiff  is  com- 
pelled, in  every  case,  to  show  its  validity.  The  case  arises  em- 
phatically under  the  law.  The  act  of  Congress  is  its  foundation. 
The  contract  could  never  have  been  made  but  under  the  authority 
of  that  act  The  act  itself  is  the  first  ingredient  in  the  case,  is 
its  origin,  is  that  from  which  every  other  part  arises.    That  other 
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questions  may  also  arise,  as  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  or 
its  performance,  cannot  change  the  case,  or  give  it  any  other  ori- 
gin than  the  charter  of  incorporation.  The  action  still  origi- 
nates in,  and  is  sustained  by,  that  charter. 

§  1658.  ^  Tlie  clause  giving  the  bank  a  right  to  sue  in  the  cir- 
cuit courts  of  the  United  States  stands  on  the  same  principle  with 
the  acts  authorizing  officers  of  the  United  States,  who  sue  in  their 
own  names,  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  post- 
mastcr-gcnoral,  for  example,  cannot  sue  under  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  character  of  the  party,  nor  is  he  authorized  to  sue  by 
the  judiciary  act  He  comes  into  the  courts  of  the  Union  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  the  constitutionality  of  which 
can  only  be  sustained  by  the  admission  that  his  suit  is  a  case  aris- 
ing under  a  law  of  the  United  States.  If  it  be  said,  that  it  is  such 
a  case  because  a  law  of  the  United  States  authorizes  the  contract 
and  authorizes  the  suit^  the  same  reasons  exist  with  respect  to  a 
suit  brought  by  the  bank.  That,  too,  is  such  a  case;  because 
that  suit,  too,  is  itself  authorized,  and  is  brought  on  a  contract 
authorized  by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  depends  absolutely 
on  that  law,  and  cannot  exist  a  moment  without  its  authority. 

§  1654.  ''  If  it  be  said,  that  a  suit  brought  by  the  bank  may 
depend  in  fact  altogether  on  questions  unconnected  with  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  suits 
brought  by  the  postmaster-general.  The  plea  in  bar  may  be  pay- 
ment, if  the  suit  be  brought  on  a  bond,  or  non-assumpsit,  if  it  be 
brought  on  an  open  account,  and  no  other  question  may  arise 
than  what  respects  the  complete  discharge  of  the  demand.  Yet 
the  constitutionality  of  tlie  act  authorizing  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  has  never  been 
drawn  into  question.  It  is  sustaiue^  singly  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, standing  on  that  construction  of  the  Constitution  which 
asserts  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  give  original  jurisdiction 
to  the  circuit  courts  in  cases  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  The  clause  in  the  patent  law  authorizing  suits  in  the 
circuit  courts  stands,  we  think,  on  the  same  principle.  Such  a 
suit  is  a  case  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
defendant  may  not,  at  the  trial,  question  the  validity  of  the  pat- 
ent^ or  make  any  point  which  requires  the  construction  of  an  act 
of  Congress.    He  may  rest  his  defence  exclusively  on  the  fact 
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that  he  has  not  violated  the  right  of  the  plaintifiF.  That  this 
fact  becomes  the  sole  question  made  in  the  cause,  cannot  oust  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  establish  the  position  that  the  case 
does  not  arise  under  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

§  1655.  ^  It  is  said,  that  a  clear  distinction  exists  between  the 
party  and  the  cause ;  that  the  party  may  originate  under  a  law 
with  which  the  cause  has  no  connection ;  and  that  Congress  may, 
with  the  same  propriety,  give  a  naturalized  citizen,  who  is  the 
mere  creature  of  a  law,  a  right  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  as  give  that  right  to  the  bank.  This  distinction  is  not 
denied ;  and,  if  the  act  of  Congress  was  a  simple  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, and  contained  nothing  more,  it  might  bo  entitled  to  groat 
consideration.  But  the  act  does  not  stop  with  incorporating  the 
bank.  It  proceeds  to  bestow  upon  the  being  it  has  made  all  the 
faculties  and  capacities  which  that  being  possesses.  Every  act 
of  the  bank  grows  out  of  this  law,  and  is  attested  by  it  To  use 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  every  act  of  the  bank  arises 
out  of  Uiis  law.  A  naturalized  citizen  is  indeed  made  a  citizen 
under  an  act  of  Congress,  but  the  act  does  not  proceed  to  give, 
to  regulate,  or  to  prescribe  his  capacities.  He' becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  possessing  all  the  rights  of  a  native  citizen, 
and  standing,  in  the  view  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  footing  of  a 
native.  The  Constitution  docs  not  authorize  Congress  to  en- 
large or  abridge  those  rights.  Tlie  simple  power  of  the  national 
legislature  is  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
the  exercise  of  this  power  exhausts  it  so  far  as  respects  the  indi- 
viduaL  The  Constitution  then  takes  him  up,  and  among  other 
rights,  extends  to  him  the  capacity  of  suing  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  precisely  under  the  same  circumstances  under 
which  a  native  might  sue.  He  is  distinguisliable  in  nothing  from 
a  native  citizen,  except  so  far  as  tlie  Constitution  makes  the  dis- 
tinction. The  law  makes  none.  There  is,  then,  no  resemblance 
between  the  act  incorporating  the  bank  and  the  general  naturali- 
zation law.  Upon  the  best  consideration  we  have  been  able  to 
bestow  on  this  subject,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  clause  in  the 
act  of  incorporation,  enabling  the  bank  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  is  consistent  with  the  Constitution,  and  to  be 
obeyed  in  all  the  courts."  * 

1  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  Stotes,  9  Wheat  B.  821  to  828.  See  also  Bank  of 
the  United  SUtes  v.  Georgia,  9  Wheat  R.  904. 
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§  1656.  Gases  may  also  arise  under  laws  of  the  United  States 
by  implication,  as  well  as  by  express  enactment,,  so  that  due 
redress  may  be  administered  by  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  legislative  act  to  involve  con- 
sequences which  are  not  expressed.  An  officer,  for  example,  is 
ordered  to  arrest  an  individual.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it 
usual,  to  say  that  he  shall  not  be  punished  for  obeying  this  order. 
His  security  is  implied  in  the  order  itself.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  an  act  of  Congress  to  imply,  without  expressing,  this  very  ex- 
emption from  State  control.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue,  the 
carriers  of  the  mail,  the  mint  establishment,  and  all  those  insti- 
tutions which  are  public  in  their  nature,  are  examples  in  point 
It  has  never  been  doubted  that  all  who  are  employed  in  them  are 
protected  while  in  the  line  of  their  duty ;  and  yet  this  protection 
is  not  expressed  in  any  act  of  Congress.  It  is  incidental  to,  and 
is  implied  in,  the  several  acts  by  which  those  institutions  are 
created,  and  is  secured  to  the  individuals  employed  in  tliem  by 
the  judicial  power  alone ;  'that  is,  the  judicial  power  is  the  instru* 
ment  employed  by  the  government  in  administering  this  security.^ 

§  1667.  It  has  also  been  asked,  and  may  again  be  asked,  why 
the  words  ''cases  in  equity"  are  found  in  this  clause?  What 
equitable  causes  can  grow  out  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  ?  To  this  the  general  answer  of 
the  Federalist '(a)  seems  at  once  clear  and  satisfactory.  '^  There 
is  hardly  a  subject  of  litigation  between  individuals  which  may 
not  involve  those  Ingredients  of  frauds  accident^  truBt^  or  hard* 
ship  which  would  render  the  matter  an  object  of  equitable  rather 
than  of  legal  jurisdiction,  as  the  distinction  is  known  and  estab- 
lished in  several  of  the  States.  It  is  the  peculiar  province,  for 
instance,  of  a  court  of  equity  to  relieve  against  what  are  called 
hard  bargains :  these  are  contracts  in  which,  though  there  may 
have  been  no  direct  fraud  or  deceit  sufficient  to  invalidate  them 
in  a  court  of  law,  yet  there  may  have  been  some  undue  and  un- 
conscionable advantage  taken  of  the  necessities  or  misfortunes  of 
one  of  the  parties,*  which  a  court  of  equity  would  not  tolerate. 

1  Oiboni  9,  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  865,  866  ;  Id.  847,  848. 
•  Tlie  Foderalist,  No.  80.    8oe  aIm  1  Tuok.  Black.  Comm.  App.  418,  419;  S  Elliot's 
Debates,  889,  890. 

(a)  Robinson  v.  Oampbell,  8  Wheat  r.  Cieighton,  24  How.  169 ;  Noonan  «• 
212 ;  Neres  v.  Scott,  18  How.  268 ;  Fitch      Lee,  2  Black,  499. 
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In  such  cases  where  foreigners  were  concerned  on  either  side, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  federal  judicatories  to  do  justice, 
without  an  equitable  as  well  as  a  legal  jurisdiction.  Agree- 
ments to  convey  lands  claimed  under  the  grants  of  different 
States  may  afford  another  example  of  the  necessity  of  an  equita* 
ble  jurisdiction  in  the  federal  courts.  This  reasoning  may  not 
be  so  palpable  in  those  States  where  the  formal  and  technical 
distinction  between  law  and  equity  is  not  maintained,  as  in  this 
State,  where  it  is  exemplified  by  every  day's  practice.'' 

§  1658.  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  ^  to  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  con* 
suls. "  The  propriety  of  this  delegation  of  power  to  the  national 
judiciary  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  persons  who  have 
duly  reflected  upon  the  subject  There  are  various  grades  of 
public  ministers,  from  ambassadors  (which  is  the  highest  grade) 
down  to  common  resident  ministers,  whose  rank  and  diplomatic 
precedence  and  authority  are  well  known  and  well  ascertained 
in  the  law  and  usages  of  nations.^  Biit  whatever  may  be  their 
relative  rank  and  grade,  public  ministers  of  every  class  are  the 
immediate  representatives  of  their  sovereigns.  As  such  repre- 
sentatives, they  owe  no  subjection  to  any  laws  but  those  of  their 
own  country,  any  more  than  their  sovereign;  and  their  actions 
are  not  generally  deemed  subject  to  the  control  of  the  private  law 
of  that  State  wherein  they  are  appointed  to  reside.  He  that  is 
subject  to  the  coercion  of  laws  is  necessarily  dependent  on  that 
power  by  whom  those  laws  were  made.  But  public  ministers 
ought,  in  order  to  perform  their  duties  to  their  own  sovereign,  to 
be  independent  of  every  power  except  that  by  which  they  are  sent; 
and,  of  consequence,  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  mere  niunici- 
pal  law  of  that  nation  wherein  they  are  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions.^   The  rights,  the  powers,  the  duties,  and  the  privileges  of 

1  ThrM  claaaet  are  nsaally  distinguished  in  diplomacy  :  1.  Ambassadors,  who  are 
the  highest  order,  who  are  considered  as  personally  representing  their  sovereigns  ;  2. 
Envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary ;  8.  Ministers  resident  and  min- 
isters chargit  (Taffain.  Mere  common  charge  cTaffain  are  deemed  of  still  lower 
rank.  Dr.  Lieber's  Encyclopedia  Americana,  art  MinitUm^  F&nign;  Vattel,  B.  4, 
ch.  6,  II  71  to  74. 

s  1  Black.  Comm.  258 ;  Yattel,  B.  4,  ch.  7,  ||  80.  81,  02,  00,  101 ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect  2,  pp.  87, 88  (2d  edit.  pp.  88,  80).  In  the  case  of  the  Schooler  Exchange  v,  M'Fad- 
dou  (7  Cnnch,  116,  188),  the  Supreme  Court  state  the  grounds  of  the  immunity  of 
foreign  ministers  in  a  very  dear  manner,  leaving  the  important  question  whether 
that  immunity  can  be  forfeited  by  misconduct  open  to  future  decision.     "  A  second 
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public  ministeni  are,  therefore,  to  be  determined,  not  by  any 
municipal  constitutions,  but  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations, 
which  is  equally  obligatory  upon  all  sovereigns  and  all  states.^ 
What  these  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  privileges  are,  are  in- 
quiries properly  belonging  to  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  need  not  be  discussed  here.'  But  it  is  obvious  that  every 
question  in  which  these  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  privileges 
are  involved  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  public  pea^e, 
and  policy,  and  diplomacy  of  the  nation,  and  touches  the  dignity 
and  interest  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  ministers  concerned  so 

casoi"  mys  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Manhall,  in  deliTering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
"standing  on  the  same  principles  with  the  first,  is  the  immunity  which  all  civilized 
nations  allow  to  foreign  ministers.  Whatever  may  be  the  principle  on  which  this 
immunity  is  established,  whether  we  consider  him  as  in  the  place  of  the  soTereign  he 
represents,  or  by  a  political  fiction  suppose  him  to  be  extraterritorial,  and  therefore, 
in  point  of  law,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  soTsreign  at  whose  court  he  resides ; 
still,  the  immunity  itself  is  granted  by  the  goTcrning  power  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  minister  is  deputed.  This  fiction  of  extraterritoriality  could  not  be  erected  and 
supported  against  the  will  of  the  sorereign  of  the  territory.  He  is  supposed  to 
assent  to  it 

"  This  consent  is  not  expressed.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  countries,  and  in  this, 
among  others,  a  special  law  is  enacted  for  the  case.  But  the  law  obviously  proceeds 
on  the  idea  of  prescribing  the  punishment  of  an  act  previously  unlawful,  not  of  grant* 
ing  to  a  foreign  minister  a  privilege  which  he  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

"The  assent  of  the  sovereign  to  the  very  important  and  extensive  exemptions 
from  territorial  jurisdiction,  which  are  admitted  to  attach  to  foreign  ministers,  is  im- 
plied from  the  considerations  that,  without  such  exemption,  every  sovereign  would 
hazard  his  own  dignity  by  empl(»ying  a  public  minister  abroad.  His  minister  would 
owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  would  be  less  competent 
to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  A  sovereign  committing  the  interests  of  his  nation 
with  a  foreign  power  to  the  care  of  a  person  whom  he  has  selected  for  that  purpose, 
cannot  intend  to  subject  his  minister  in  any  degree  to  that  power  ;  and  therefore,  a 
consent  to  receive  him  implies  a  consent  that  he  shall  possess  those  privileges  which 
his  principal  intended  he  should  retain,  — privileges  which  are  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  duties  he  is  bound  to  perform. 

"  In  what  cases  a  minister,  by  infracting  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides, 
may  snlject  himself  to  other  punishment  than  will  be  inflicted  by  his  own  sovereign, 
is  an  inquiry  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  If  his  crimes  be  such  as  to  render  him 
amenable  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  because  they  forfeit  the  privileges  an- 
nexed to  his  character  ;  and  the  minister,  by  violating  the  conditions  under  which  he 
was  received,  as  the  representative  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  has  surrendered  the  im- 
munities granted  on  those  conditions ;  or,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
assent,  has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  them."  See  also  1  Black.  Coram.  264,  and  Chris- 
tian's note  (4)  ;  Vattel,  B.  4,  oh.  7,  §|  9%  99,  101 ;  Id.  ch.  8,  ||  118, 114,  116,  110 ; 
Id.  ch.  9,  M  117,  119, 120, 121, 122,  128,  124 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2. 

1  Mx  parU  Cabrera,  1  Wash.  Cir.  R.  282. 

*  Yattel  discusses  the  subject  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  iramunities  of  foreign 
ambassadors  very  much  at  laige^  in  B.  4,  oh.  7t  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations. 
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deeply,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  that  thej  should  be  submitted  to 
any  other  than  the  highest  judicature  of  the  nation. 

§  1659.  It  is  most  fit  that  this  judicature  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  original  jurisdiction  of  such  cases,  ^  so  that,  if  it 
should  not  be  exclusive,  it  mi^t  at  least  be  directly  resorted  to 
when  the  delays  of  a  procrastinated  controversy  in  inferior  tribu- 
nals might  endanger  the  repose  or  the  interests  of  the  govem- 
mpnt^  It  is  well  known  that  an  arrest  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
in  a  civil  suit  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  well- 
nigh  bringing  the  two  countries  into  open  hostilities;  and  was 
atoned  for  only  by  measures  which  have  been  deemed,  by  her 
own  writers,  humiliating.  On  that  occasion  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed,  which  made  it  highly  penal  to  arrest  any  am- 
bassador, or  his  domestic  servants,  or  to  seize  or  distrain  his 
goods ;  and  this  act,  elegantly  engrossed  and  illuminated,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  was  sent  by  an.  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  propitiate  the  offended  Czar.'  And  a  statute  to 
the  like  effects  exists  in  the  criminal  code  established  by  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1660.  Consuls,  indeed,  have  not  in  strictness  a  diplomatic 
character.  They  are  deemed  as  mere  commercial  agents,  and 
therefore  partake  of  the  ordinary  character  of  such  agents,  and 
are  subject  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  countries  where  they  re- 
side.^ Yet,  as  they  are  the  public  agents  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong,  aiid  are  often  intrusted  with  the  performance  of  very 
delicate  functions  of  state,  and  as  they  might  be  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  being  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  inferior 
tribunals,  state  and  national,  it  was  thought  highly  expedient 
to  extend  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  them 
also.*     Tlie  propriety  of  vesting  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  in 

1  The  Fedmlist,  No.  80.  8m  alio  2  ElUoi's  DeUtea,  890,  400 ;  The  Fedenlist, 
Ho.  80 ;  ICerbary  v.  Medison,  1  Cimnch,  B.  187,  174,  176. 

•  1  Tack.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  861;  Expofie  Oabren,  1  Wash.  Cir.  R.  232. 
>  1  Black.  ComiD.  266,  256  ;  4  Id.  70. 

«  Act  of  1790,  ch.  86,  H  28, 27  ;  1  Kent* a  Comm.  Lect.  9,  pp.  170,  171  (2d  edition, 
pp.  182,  188). 

•  See  Vattel,  B.  2,  ch.  2,  |  84 ;  Id.  B.  4.  ch.  6,  |  76 ;  Wioqaefort,  B.  1,  |  6  ;  1 
Kenf  a  Comm.  Lect.  2,  pp.  40,  48  (2d  edition,  pp.  41  to  44) ;  2  Brown'a  Adm.  Law, 
eh.  14,  p.  608  ;  YiTeaah  v.  Becker,  8  Kaole  A  SeL  B.  284  ;  Bawle  on  Conat  ch.  24, 
pp.  224  to  226. 

•  The  Federaliat,  No.  80;  Cohena  v.  Yifginl%  6  Wheat  B.  896 ;  1  Kenfa  Comm. 
Lect  2,  p.  44  (2d  edition,  p.  46) ;  Bawle  on  Conat  ch.  24.  pp.  224  to  226. 
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some  of  the  national  courts  seems  hardly  to  have  been  questioned 
by  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  Constitution.^  And  in  cases 
against  ambassadors,  and  other  foreign  ministers  and  consuls, 
the  jurisdiction  has  been  deemed  exclusive.' 

§  1661.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  this  clause,  ex- 
tending jurisdiction  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  consuls,  includes  cases  of  indictments  found  against  per- 
sons for  offering  violence  to  them,  contrary  to  the  statute  of  the 
United  States  punishing  such  offence.  And  it  has  been  held  that 
it  does  not  Such  indictments  are  mere  public  prosecutions,  to 
wliich  the  United  States  and  the  offender  only  are  parties;  and 
which  are  conducted  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating their  own  laws  and  the  law  of  nations.  They  are 
strictly,  therefore,  cases  affecting  the  United  States;  and  the 
minister  himself  who  has  been  injured  by  the  offence  has  no  con- 
cern in  the  event  of  the  prosecution  or  the  costs  attending  it' 
Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a  case 
affecting  an  ambassador,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  unless 
he  is  a  party  to  the  suit,  on  record,  or  is  directly  affected  and 
bound  by  the  judgment^ 

1  S  Elliot's  Debites,  888,  884,  418 ;  8  Id.  j»l ;  1  Taek.  Black.  Comm.  App.  188. 
Under  the  oonfederation  no  power  existed  in  the  national  goyemuient  to  pnniiih  any 
person  for  the  ▼iolation  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors  and  other  foreign  ministers  and 
consuls.  Congress,  in  November,  1781,  recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
to  pass  laws  punishing  infractions  of  the  law  of  nations,  committed  by  violating 
safe-conducts  or  passprrts  grmted  by  Congress  ;  by  acts  of  hostility  against  persons 
in  amity  with  the  United  States ;  by  infractions  of  the  immunities  of  ambassadors ; 
by  infractions  of  treaties  or  conventions ;  and  to  erect  a  tribunal,  or  to  vest  one 
already  existing,  with  power  to  decide  on  oflences  against  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  to 
anthorixo  suits  for  damages  by  the  party  ii\inred,  and  for  compensation  to  the  United 
states  for  damages  sustained  by  them  from  an  Injury  done  to  a  foreign  power  by  a 
citizen.  This,  like  other  recommendations,  was  silently  disrefparded,  or  openly  refused. 
See  Joum.  of  Congress^  28d  of  Nov.  1781,  p.  284.  Sergeant  on  Const.  Introduction, 
p.  16  (2d  edition). 

■  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  21,  p.  908;  Id.  ch.  24,  pp.  222,  228  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect.  2,  p.  44  (2d  edition,  p.  45);  Id.  Lect  15,  pp.  294,  296  (2d  editim,  pp.  814.  816) ; 
Commonwealth  v.  KoslofT,  6  Seig.  ft  Rawle,  646  ;  Hall  v  Toung,  8  Pick.  R.  80  ;  United 
States  V.  Ortega,  11  Wheat.  R.  467,  and  Mr.  Wheaton's  note.  Id.  469  to  476 ;  Afanhardt 
V.  Soderstrom,  1  Binn.  R.  188  ;  United  States  v.  Ravara,  2  Dall  R.  297  ;  Cohens  v. 
Vtiginia,  6  Wheat  R.  896,  897  ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  820, 
821 ;  ChLnholm  v  Geoqjia,  2  Dall.  R.  481,  per  Iredell,  J. ;  Davis  v.  Packard,  7  Peters's 
S.  C.  R.  276. 

B  United  States  v.  Ortega,  11  Wheat  R.  467.  Boa  also  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United 
States,  9  Wheat.  R.  864.  866.  «  lUd. 
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§  1662.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  perhaps,  broad 
enough  to  cover  cases  where  he  is  not  a  party,  but  may  yet  be 
affected  in  interest  This  peculiarity  in  the  language  has  been 
taken  notice  of  in  a  recent  case  by  the  Supreme  Court  ^  ^If  a 
suit  be  brought  against  a  foreign  minister,"  said  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  ^^  the  Su- 
preme Court  alone  has  original  jurisdiction;  and  this  is  sho¥m 
on  the  record.  But  suppose  a  suit  to  be  brought  which  affects 
the  interest  of  a  foreign  minister,  or  by  which  the  person  of  his 
secretary,  or  of  his  servant,  is  arrested.  The  minister  does  not, 
by  the  mere  arrest  of  his  secretary  or  his  servant,  become  a  party 
to  this  suit;  but  the  actual  defendant  pleads  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  and  asserts  his  privilege.  If  the  suit  affects  a  for- 
eign minister,  it  must  be  dismissed ;  not  because  he  is  a  party  to 
it,  but  because  it  affects  him.  The  language  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  two  cases  is  different  This  court  can  take  cognizance  of 
all  cases  ^affecting'  foreign  ministers;  and,  therefore,  jurisdic- 
tion does  not  depend  on  the  party  named  in  the  record.  But  this 
language  changes  when  the  enumeration  proceeds  to  States. 
Why  this  change  ?  Tlie  answer  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  for- 
eign ministers,  it  was  intended,  for  reasons  which  all  compre- 
hend, to  give  the  national  courts  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  by 
which  they  were  in  any  manner  affected.  In  the  case  of  States, 
whose  immediate  or  remote  interests  were  mixed  up  with  a  mul- 
titude of  cases,  and  who  might  be  affected  in  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  ways,  it  was  intended  to  g^ve  jurisdiction  in  those 
cases  only  to  which  they  were  actual  parties." 

§  1668.  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  ^'to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction."^ (a) 

§  1664.  The  propriety  of  this  delegation  of  power  seems  to 
have  been  little  questioned  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion. *^The  most  bigoted  idolizei-s  of  State  authority,"  said  the 
Federalist,^  "have  no^  thus  far,  shown  a  disposition  to  deny  the 
national  judiciary  the  cognizance  of  maritime  causes.  These  so 
generally  depend  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  so  commonly  affect 

1  United  Stotas  v.  Ortega,  11  Wheat  R.  407.  See  also  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United 
States,  9  Wheat  R.  854.  855. 

*  See  Mr  Marshall's  Speech,  5  Wheat  R.  16,  Appx  ;  Id.  27. 

>  The  Federalist,  No.  80.    See  also  2  Elliot's  Debates,  883,  384,  890,  418,  419. 

(a)  See  The  Lottowanna,  21  Wall  558. 
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tiie  rights  Of  foreigners,  thcit  they  fall  within  the  cOlisid^i^tions 
which  are  relative  to  the  public  peace."  The  subject  is  dismissed 
with  an  equally  brief  notice  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay^  in  the  case 
of  Ohisholin  t^.  Oeorgia,  in  the  passage  already  cited.  ^  It  de-^ 
niaiids,  however,  a  more  enlarged  examination,  which  will  clearly 
demonstrate  its  utility  and  importance  as  a  part  Of  the  national 
power. 

§  1665.  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  Federalist,  in  another 
place,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  well  as 
of  other  courts,  is  a  source  of  frequent  and  intricate  discussions, 
sufficiently  denoting  the  indeterminate  limits  by  which  it  is  cir* 
cumscribcd.'  This  remark  is  equally  true  in  respect  to  England 
and  America;  to  the  high  court  of  admiralty  sitting  in  the  parent 
eountry,  and  to  the  vice-admiralty  courts  sitting  in  the  colonies^ 
At  different  periods  the  jurisdiction  ha6  been  exercised  to  a  very 
different  extent;  and  in  the  colonial  courts  it  seems  to  have  had 
boundaries  different  from  those  prescribed  to  it  in  England*  It 
has  been  exercised  to  a  larger  extent  in  Ireland  than  in  England ; 
&nd,  down  to  this  very  day,  it  has  a  most  comprehensive  i^each 
in  Scotland.'  The  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  courts  of  admi- 
ralty, as  properly  belonging  to  them,  extends  to  all  acts  and  torts 
done  upon  the  high  seas,  and  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  se% 
and  to  all  maritime  contracts,  that  is,  to  all  contracts  touching 
trade,  navigation,  or  business  upon  the  sea,  or  the  wateil9  of  the 
sea,  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Some  part  of  this  ju- 
risdiction has  been  mattei*  of  heated  controversy  between  ^e 
courts  of  common  law  and  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in  Eng- 
land, with  alternate  success  and  defeat  But  much  of  it  had 
been  gradually  yielded  to  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  its  public 
convenience,  if  not  of  its  paramount  necessity^  It  is  not  our 
design  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  these  vexed  questions,  or  to 
attempt  any  general  outline  of  the  disputed  boundaries.  It  will 
be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  present  a  brief  view  of  that  which  is 
admitted  and  is  indisputable.^  (a) 

<  3  Dall.  R.  476  ;  ants,  1 1689. 

*  the  Federalist,  No.  87.    See  1  Kentfs  CcNttifi.  Lect  17. 

*  iSee  De  Lovio  v,  Boit,  2  OaUieon's  A.  89d  ;  1  Kent's  Oomm.  Leot  17,  poirim. 

^  tJp6n  this  sabject  the  lewned  reeded  is  refened  to  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law,  eh.  31, 

1-1  ■  -t 

{d)  tTpon  no  snbjeci  hate  the  rtilings     aiiiformlty  as  opbn  the  Jorisdiotion  here 
of  t&e  fedetal  eonrts  bete  io  #intlng  iA     oottsideredft    It  woold  not  b»  |»rofitablB 
VOL.  II. —80 
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§  1666.  The  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  (and  the 
word  ^maritime"  was,  doubtless,  added  to  guard  against  anj 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  preceding  word,  ^  admiralty  ")  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  embraces  two  great  classes  of  cases, 
—  one  dependent  upon  locality,  and  the  other  upon  the  nature  of 
the  contract  The  first  respects  acts  or  injuries  done  upon  the 
high  sea,  where  all  nations  claim  a  common  right  and  common 
jurisdiction;^  or  acts  or  injuries  done  upon  the  coast  of  the  sea; 
or,  at  furthest,  acts  and  injuries  done  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  (a)    The  second  respects  contracts,  claims,  and  services 

•ad  the  rathoiitief  then  cited ;  to  Oordon*e  Digeit,  art.  768  to  792 ;  to  1  Kent's 
ComnL  Lect.  17,  pairim;  S  Brown't  Adm.  Lew,  eh.  4,  8,  12.  Mr.  8ei){eent  (in  hie 
introduction  to  the  eeoond  edition  of  his  vexy  Tilnable  work  on  Conetitutionil  Lew, 
pp.  8,  4,  end  note)  seema  to  eoppoee  that  the  admiralty  commiaaion  of  the  governor 
of  New  Hampahire,  referred  to  in  De  Lovio  v.  Boit«  2  Oalliaon'a  B.  470,  471,  might  be 
an  extension  of  the  ordinary  conmiiMiona  of  the  colonial  admiralty  Jndgea.  It  ia 
beUeved  that  he  ia  miataken  in  thia  anppoaition.  In  Stokea'a  Hiatory  of  the  Coloniee 
there  ia  a  oommiasion  aimilar  in  ita  main  danaea ;  and  Mr.  Stokea  aaya  that  it  waa  the 
nsoal  form  of  the  commiaaiona.  Stokea'a  Hist  d  Colon,  ch.  4,  p.  106.  See  alao  Mr. 
Wheaton'a  notea  to  the  caae  of  the  United  States  v.  Be?ana,  8  Wheat  R.  836,  867, 
861,  866. 

1  Bee  Mr.  Maishaira  Speech,  6  Wheat  R.  Appz.  16. 


to  reriew  those  rulings  in  thia  place,  hat 
the  following  caaea  may  be  referred  to  aa 
giving  a  hiatory  of  the  jurisdiction,  and 
the  rulea  by  which  it  ia  to  be  teated : 
De  Lovio  v.  Boit,  2  Gall.  487 ;  The  Vol- 
unteer, 1  Sum.  651 ;  Baina  v.  The  Jamea 
ft  Catherine^  Baldw.  544  ;  Waring  v. 
Clark,  6  How.  441 ;  New  Jersey  Steam 
Nay.  Co.  v.  Merchant'a  Bank,  6  How. 
844  ;  The  Genesee  Chief,  12  How.  448  ; 
The  St  Lawrence,  1  Black,  527;  The 
Moses  Taylor,  4  Wall.  411 ;  The  Belfaat, 
7  Wall  624  ;  Inaurance  Co.  v,  Dunham, 
11  Wall  1. 

The  grant  in  the  Constitution,  it  is 
held,  is  not  to  be  limited  to,  or  inters 
prated  liy,  what  were  caaea  of  admiralty 
Juriadiction  in  EngUnd  when  the  Conati- 
tntion  waa  adopted,  but  eztenda  the  power 
ao  aa  to  cover  every  ezpanaion  of  such 
jurisdiction.  Waring  v.  Clarke^  6  How. 
458. 

A  State  eannotv  by  ita  atatutea,  confer 
juriadiction  upon  the  federal  courta,  but 


it  may  give  a  right  which,  if  of  the  proper 
nature,  may  be  enforced  therein  ;  a.  g. 
the  right  to  compenaation  for  pilotage. 
ExparU  M'Niel,  18  Waa  286. 

(a)  It  waa  decided  in  The  Geneaee 
Chief,  12  How.  448,  overruling  earlier 
caaea,  that  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
juriadiction  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
ia  not  limited  to  the  high  aeaa,  or  to  tide 
waters,  or  even  to  watera  navigable  from 
the  ocean,  but  eztenda  alao  to  the  great 
lakea  lying  along  the  northern  borders  of 
our  country,  and  to  the  waters  connecting 
the  same.  See  alao  The  Eagle,  8  Wall. 
15.  In  Fritz  V.  Bull,  12  How.  400,  thia 
doctrine  waa  applied  to  the  Mississippi 
above  tide-water,  and  in  The  Magnolia, 
20  How.  296,  to  the  Alabama,  a  river 
whoae  navigable  course  is  wholly  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  State.  See  alao 
Nelaon  v.  Leknd,  22  How.  48 ;  The  Com- 
merce, 1  Black,  574. 

But  it  doea  not  extend  to  canal  navi* 
gation  within  a  State,  even   though  a 
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purely  maritime,  and  touching  rights  and  duties  appertaining 
to  commerce  and  navigation.  The  former  is  again  divisible  into 
two  great  branches,  one  embracing  captures,  and  questions  of 
prize  arising  jure  belli;  the  other  embracing  acts,  torts,  and  in- 
juries strictly  of  civil  cognizance, —  independent  of  belligerent 
operations.^ 

§  1667.  By  the  law  of  nations,  the  cognizance  of  all  captures, 
jure  helliy  or,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  phrased,  of  all  questions  of 
prize  and  their  incidents,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the 
country  to  which  the  captors  belong,  and  from  whom  they  derive 
their  authority  to  make  the  capture.  No  neutral  nation  has  any 
rigl^t  to  inquire  into  or  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  such  cap- 
ture, even  though  it  should  concern  property  belonging  to  its  own 
citizens  or  subjects,  unless  its  own  sovereign  or  territorial  rights 
are  violated ;  but  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  belongs  to 
the  courts  of  the  capturing  belligerent  And  this  jurisdiction, 
by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  is  vested  exclusively  in  courts 
of  admiralty  possessing  an  original  or  appellate  jurisdiction. 
The  courts  of  common  law  are  bound  to  abstain  from  any  decision 
of  questions  of  this  sort,  whether  they  arise  directly  or  indirectly 
in  judgment  The  remedy  for  illegal  acts  of  capture  is  by  the 
institution  of  proper  prize  proceedings  in  the  prize  courts  of  the 
captors.' (a)  If  justice  be  there  denied,  the  nation  itself  becomes 
responsible  to  the  parties  aggrieved ;  and,  if  every  remedy  is  re- 
fused, it  then  becomes  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  the  parties  aggrieved  belong,  which  may  vindicate 

1  See  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Whett.  R.  885. 

s  Le  Cftuz  o.  Eden,  Doug.  R.  694 ;  Undo  v.  Rodney,  Doug.  R.  618,  note ;  L'lnTin- 
dble,  1  Wheat  R.  238 ;  The  Estrella,  4  Wheat  R.  298  ;  Bingham  o.  Cabot,  8  Dall.  19 ; 
La  Aroistad  de  Rues,  6  Wheat.  R.  885 ;  1  Kent's  ComnL  Lect  17,  p.  884  (2d  edition, 
p.  856). 

portion  of  the  royage  ia  through  pi|hlio  eommerce    between    ports  of  the  same 

navigable  waters.     McCormick  v.   lyes,  SUte  (1  Black,  574),  and  the  case  of  a 

Abb.  Adm.  418.  contract  of  affreightment  to  be  performed 

In  The  Commerce,  tupra^  and  The  Bel-  entirely  within  a  State.    7  Wall.  624. 
last,  7  Wall.  624,  it  was  declared,  over-  A  maritime  lien  cannot  attach  to  fixed 

ruling  previous  cases,  that  the  admiralty  and  immovable  things,  like  a  bridge.    The 

and  msritime  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Rock  Island  Bridge,  6  Wall.  218. 
conrto  was  not  confined  within  the  limits  (a)  8e^  as  to  jurisdiction  in  prize  cases 

of  the  power  of  Congress  over  commerce,  upon  rivers,  case  of  680  Pieces  of  Mer- 

hut  would  embrsce  the  case  of  a  collision  chandise,  2  Sprsgne,  288  ;  U.  8.  «.  269} 

on  navigsble  waters  of  vesnls  engaged  in  Bales  Cotton,  1  Woolw.  286. 
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their  rights,  either  bj  a  peaceful  appeal  to  negotiation  or  a  resort 
to  arms. 

§  1668.  It  is  obyioosy  upon  the  slightest  consideration,  that 
cognizance  of  all  questions  of  prize,  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  ought  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  national 
courts.  How,  otherwise,  can  the  legality  of  the  captures  be  sat- 
isfactorily ascertained,  or  deliberately  vindicated  ?  It  seems  not 
only  a- natural  but  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  power  of  war 
and  negotiation  with  foreign  nations.  It  would  otherwise  follow, 
that  the  peace  of  the  whole  nation  might  be  put  at  hazard  at  any 
time  by  the  misconduct  of  one  of  its  members.  It  could  neither 
restore  upon  an  illegal  capture,  nor  in  many  cases  afford  any  ade- 
quate redress  for  the  wrong,  nor  punish  the  aggressor.  It  would 
be  powerless  and  palsied.  It  could  not  perform,  or  compel  the  per- 
formance of,  the  duties  required  by  the  law  of  nations.  It  would 
be  a  sovereign  without  any  solid  attribute  of  sovereignty;  and 
move  in  vineuiU  only  to  betray  its  imbecility.  Even  under  the 
confederation,  the  power  to  decide  upon  questions  of  capture  and 
prize  was  exclusively  conferred  in  the  lost  resort  upon  the  na- 
tional court  of  appeals.^  But,  like  all  other  powers  conferred  by 
that  instrument,  it  was  totally  disregarded  wherever  it  interfered 
with  State  policy,  or  with  extensive  popular  interests.  We  have 
seen  that  the  sentences  of  the  national  prize  court  of  appeals  were 
treated  as  mere  nullities,  and  were  incapable  of  being  enforced 
until  after  the  establishment  of  tlie  present  Constitution.'  The 
same  reasoning  which  conducts  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  na- 
tional courts  ought  to  have  jurisdiction  of  this  class  of  admiralty 
cases,  conducts  us  equally  to  the  conclusion  that  to  be  effectual 
for  the  administration  of  international  justice  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
clusive. And,  accordingly,  it  has  been  constantly  held  that  this 
jurisdiction  is  exclusive  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.' 

§  1669.  The  other  branch  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  dependent 
upon  locality,  respects  civil  acts,  torts,  and  injuries  done  on  the 
sea,  or  (in  certain  cases)  on  waters  of  the  sea,  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows,  without  any  claim  of  exercising  the  rights  of  war. 

1  ConfederatioQ,  Art  9. 

*  Se0  Fenludlow  v,  Doaae,  8  Dall.  B.  62;  Jenningi  «.  Oanoiif  4  Onmch,  2 ;  anU, 
TOLL 

>  Se0  Martin  ir.  Hunter,  1  WhMt  R.  886,  887 ;  United  Stotes  9.  Bvwdb,  8  Wheat 
B.  887  ;  Hoofton  v.  Hooray  6  Wheat  R.  40 ;  Ogden  ir.  Sannden,  12  Wheat  R.  278 ; 
1  Kent's  Conun.  Leot  17,  pp.  880  to  887  (2d  edition,  pp  8fr8  to  860). 
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Such  are  cases  of  asBaults  and  other  personal  injuries;  cases  of 
collision,  or  running  of  ships  against  each  other;  cases  of  spolia- 
tion and  damage  (as  they  are  technically  called),  such  as  illegal 
seizures,  or  depredations  upon  property ;  cases  of  illegal  dispos- 
session, or  withholding  possession  from  the  owners  of  ships,  com- 
monly called  possessory  suits ;  cases  of  seizures  imder  municipal  • 
authority  for  supposed  breaches  of  revenue,  or  other  prohibitory 
laws ;  and  cases  of  salvage  for  meritorious  services  performed  in 
saving  property,  whether  derelict,  or  wrecked,  or  captured,  or 
otherwise  in  imminent  hazard  from  extraordinary  perils.^ 

§  1670.  It  is  obvious  that  this  class  of  cases  has,  or  may  have, 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  foreigners  in  nav- 
igation and  maritime  commerce.  It  may  materially  affect  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  states,  and  raise  many  questions  of  in- 
ternational law,  not  merely  touching  private  claims,  but  national 
sovereignty  and  national  reciprocity.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a 
collision  should  take  place  at  sea  between  an  American  and  for- 
eign ship,  many  important  questions  of  public  law  might  be  con- 
nected with  its  just  decision;  for  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not 
be  governed  by  the  mere  municipal  law  of  either  country.  So, 
if  a  cose  of  recapture  or  other  salvage  service  performed  to  a  for- 
eign ship  should  occur,  it  must  be  decided  by  the  general  princi- 
ples of  maritime  law,  and  the  doctrines  of  national  reciprocity^ 
Where  a  recapture  is  made  of  a  friendly  ship  from  the  hands  of 
its  enemy,  the  general  doctrine  now  established  is  to  restore  it 
upon  salvage,  if  the  foreign  country  to  which  it  belongs  adopts  a 
reciprocal  rule ;  or  to  condemn  it  to  the  recaptors,  if  the  like  rule 
is  adopted  in  the  foreign  country.^  And  in  other  cases  of  sal- 
vage, the  doctrines  of  international  and  maritime  law  come  into 
full  activity,  rather  than  those  of  any  mere  municipal  code. ^  (a) 

1  See  U  Vengeuice,  8  Dall.  R.  297  ;  Martiii  v.  Hnnter,  1  Wbett  R.  886,  887 ;  The 
Sarah,  8  Wheat  R.  891,  894  ;  M'Donoogh  v.  Dannerj,  8  DalL  R  182  ;  The  Blaireatu 
8  Cranch,  249  ;  The  Amiable  Nanoy,  8  Wheat  R.  646  ;  The  General  Smith,  4  Wheat 
R.  438 ;  Roee  v.  Himely,  4  Cranch,  841 ;  Manro  v.  Almeida,  10  Wheat  R.  478 ;  The 
Apollont  9  Wheat  R.  868 ;  The  Ifarianna  Flora,  11  Wheat  R.  1,  42 ;  The  Fabios,  2 
Rob.  R.  246  ;  The  Thames,  6  Rob.  R.  846 ;  The  St  Juan  Baptista,  6  Rob.  R.  88,  40, 41 ; 
Abbott  on  Shipping,  P.  2,  eh.  4,  note  to  American  edition,  1829,  pp.  182, 188 ;  The 
Dundee,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  R.  109  ;  The  Rackera,  4  Rob.  R.  78 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leot 
17,  pp.  842  to  862  (2d  edition,  pp.  866  to  877) ;  The  Aginoonrt,  1  Hagg.  R.  271. 

*  The  Santa  Cms,  1  Rob.  R.  60  ;  The  San  Frandsco,  1  Edw.  R.  179 ;  The  Adeline, 

(a)  See  Houseman  v.  The  Vorth  Carolina,  16  Pet  40. 
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There  is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  fitness  in  appropriating  this  class 
of  cases  to  the  national  tribunals ;  since  they  will  be  more  likeljr 
to  be  there  decided  upon  large  and  comprehensiye  principles, 
and  to  receive  a  more  uniform  adjudication;  and  thus  to  become 
more  satisfactory  to  foreigners. 

*  §  1671.  The  remaining  class  respects  contracts,  claims,  and 
services  purely  maritime.  Among  these  are  the  claims  of  mate- 
rial-men and  others  for  repairs  and  outfits  of  ships  belonging  to 
foreign  nations  or  to  other  States ,  ^  bottomry  bonds  for  moneys 
lent  to  ships  in  foreign  ports  to  relieve  their  distresses,  and  ena- 
ble them  to  complete  their  voyages;^  surveys  of  vessels  damaged 
by  perils  of  the  seas;'  pilotage  on  the  high  seas;^  and  suits  for 
mariners'  wages.  ^  These,  indeed,  often  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States ;  and  seem  emphat- 
ically to  belong  as  incidents  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
But  they  may  also  affect  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  foreign 
nations.  Bopairs  may  bo  done  and  supplies  furnished  to  foreign 
ships;  money  may  be  lent  on  foreign  bottoms;  pilotage  and 
mariners'  wages  may  become  due  in  voyages  in  foreign  employ- 
ment;  and  in  such  cases  the  general  maritime  law  enables  the 
courts  of  admiralty  to  administer  a  wholesome  and  prompt  jus- 
tice.' Indeed,  in  many  of  these  cases,  as  the  courts  of  admiralty 
entertain  suits  in  rem  as  well  as  in  per»<mam^  they  are  often  the 
only  courts  in  which  an  effectual  redress  can  be  afforded,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  desirable  to  enforce  a  specific  maritime  lien.^ 

9  Cnncli,  S44  ;  2  Wbeat.  B.  App.  40  to  46 ;  Abbott  on  Shipping  (Amer.  edit.  1820), 
P.  8,  cb.  10,  pp.  807,  417,  422. 

1  The  St  J«go  de  Oaba,  9  Wbeat  B.  400,  416 ;  The  Aaron,  1  Wheat  R.  105. 

s  The  Aaron,  1  Wheat.  R.  96. 

'  Jaoney  v.  Colambia  losannoe  Company,  10  Wbeat.  R.  412,  415, 418.  Among  my 
mannaeripte  is  the  copy  of  a  decree  of  condemnation  of  a  reaeel  at  Boeton  by  the  vioe- 
admirilty ;  there  are  petitions  of  master  and  a  sanrey,  that  she  was  unfit  to  repair. 
The  decree  was  made  in  1745  by  Judge  Auchmuty. 

«  The  Anne,  1  Mason's  R.  508. 

*  The  Thomas  Jefferson,  10  Wbeat  B.  428. 

•  The  Two  Friends,  1  Rob.  R.  271 ;  The  Helena,  4  Rob.  R.  8 ;  The  Jacob,  4  Rob. 
R.  245 ;  The  Ontitadine,  8  Rob.  R.  240 ;  The  Fayoarite,  2  Rob.  R.  282  ;  Abbott  on 
Shipping,  P.  2,  cb.  8,  p.  115,  Stoi/s  note ;  Id.  P.  4,  ch.  4 ;  The  Aaron,  1  Wheat 
R.96. 

7  Manro  v.  Almeida,  10  Wheat  R.  478 :  The  Merino,  9  Wheat  R.  891,  416,  417 ; 
The  General  Smith,  4  Wheat  B.  488  ;  The  Thomas  Jefferson,  10  Wheat.  R.  428  ;  Shep- 
herd 9.  Taylor,  5  Peten's  Snp.  C.  R  675 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Loot  17,  pp.  852  to  864 
(2d  edition,  pp.  878  to  881) ;  2  Brown's  Adm.  Law.  oh.  71. 
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§  1672.  So  that  we  see  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  naturally 
connects  itself  on  the  one  hand  with  our  diplomatic  relations 
and  duties  to  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  great  interests  of  navigation  and  commerce,  for- 
eign and  domestic^  There  is,  then,  a  peculiar  wisdom  in  giv- 
ing to  the  national  government  a  jurisdiction  of  this  sort,  which 
cannot  be  wielded  except  for  the  general  good,  and  which  multi- 
plies the  securities  for  the  public  peace  abroad,  and  gives  to 
commerce  and  navigation  the  most  encouraging  support  at  home. 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  many  of  the  cases  included  in  these 
latter  classes  the  same  reasons  do  not  exist  as  in  cases  of  prize 
for  an  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  therefore,  whenever  the  com- 
mon law  is  competent  to  give  a  remedy  in  the  State  courts,  they 
may  retain  their  accustomed  concurrent  juirisdiction  in  the 
administration  of  it' 

^  "  The  admiralty  Jnriadictioti,'*  said  the  Snpreme  Conrt  in  a  celebrated  caae,  "  em- 
bnoei  aU  qneetioiia  of  prixe  and  aalyage,  in  the  oomct  acyudicatloD  of  which  foreign 
nations  are  deeply  interested.  It  embraces  also  maritime  torts,  contracts,  and  offences, 
in  which  the  principles  of  the  law  and  comity  of  nations  often  form  an  essential 
inquiry.  All  these  esses,  then,  enter  into  the  national  policy,  affect  the  national  • 
rights,  and  may  compromit  the  national  sovereignty."  Martin  v.  Uonter,  1  Wheat 
R.  836. 

*  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  and  Mr.  Rawie  seem  to  think  (1  Kept's  Comm.  Lect  17, 
p.  851  (Sd  edit,  p.  877)  ;  Rawie  on  Const  ch.  21,  p.  202.  See  aUo  1  Tnck.  Bhusk. 
Comm.  App.  181,  188 ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  890 ;  10  Wheat  R.  418)  that  the  admiralty 
Jurisdiction  giyen  by  the  Constitution  is  in  all  cases  neceesarily  exclusive.  But  it  is 
belicTed  that  this  opinion  is  founded  in  a  mistake.  It  to  ezclusiTe  in  all  mattera  of 
prize,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  common  law  thto  jurisdiction  to  Tested  in  the  courts  of 
admiralty,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  courts  of  common  law.  But  in  cases  where  the  jurto- 
diction  of  the  courts  of  common  law  and  the  admiralty  to  concurrent  (as  in  cases  of 
possessory  suits,  marinen'  wages,  and  marine  torts),  there  to  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion necessarily  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Jurisdiction  was  intended  to  be  ex- 
dusiye ;  and  there  to  as  little  ground  upon  general  reasoU  to  contend  for  it  Tlie 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  would  seem  to  be,  that  it  conferred  on 
the  national  Judiciary  the  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction,  exactly  according  to  the 
nature,  and  extent,  and  modifications  in  which  it  existed  in  the  Jurisprudence  of  the 
common  law.  Where  the  Jurisdiction  was  exclusive,  it  remained  so ;  where  it  was 
concurrent,  it  remained  so.  Hence  ^he  States  could  haye  no  right  to  crests  courts  of 
admiralty,  as  such,  or  to  confer  on  their  own  courts  the  cogniance  of  such  cases  ss 
were  exclusively  cognizable  in  admiralty  courts.  But  the  States  might  well  retain  and 
exercise  the  Jurisdiction  in  esses  of  which  the  cognizance  was  previously  concurrent  in 
the  courts  of  common  law.  Thto  latter  class  of  cases  can  be  no  more  deemed  cases 
of  admiralty  4nd  maritime  Jurisdiction  than  cases  of  common-law  Jurisdiction.  The 
Judictory  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  1 9,  has  manifestly  proceeded  upon  this  supposition  ;  for 
while  it  has  conferred  on  the  district  courts  "  exclusive  original  cognizance  of  all  civil 
causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction/'  it  has  at  the  same  time  saved  '*  to  the 
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§  1678,  Wq  b^YQ  beei(  tbna  ffir  Qonsid^ring  the  i^diniralty  and 
maritimo  jurisdiction  in  civil  c^aes  only,  But  it  also  embrace^ 
all  public  offences  oomuiitted  on  the  higb  seaa,  and  in  creeks, 
haveuSy  basins,  and  bays  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  at 
least  in  such  as  are  out  of  the  body  of  any  county  of  a  State.  In 
these  places  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  over 
offences  is  exclusive;  for  that  of  the  courts  of  common  law  is 
limited  to  such  offences  as  are  committed  within  the  body  of 
some  county.  And  on  the  sea-coast  there  is  an  alternate  or  di- 
vided jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  conmion  law  and  admiralty,  in 
places  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  the  former  having 
jurisdiction  when  and  as  far  as  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  latter 
when  and  as  far  as  the  tide  is  in,  usque  ad  filum  aquce^  or  to 
high-water  mark.^(c)  This  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  admi* 
ralty  is  therefore  exclusively  vested  in  the  national  govemment| 
and  may  be  exercised  over  such  crimes  and  offences  as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  the  cognizance  of  the  national 
courts. '(i)    The  propriety  of  vesting  this  criminal  jurisdiction 

(miton  in  aU  cases  the  rigbt  of  a  common-law  remedy,  wheie  the  common  hw  is  com* 
potent  to  giTe  it."  We  shall,  hereafter,  haTe  occasion  to  consider  more  at  large  in 
what  cases  there  is  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  national  and  State  courts.  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  third  edition  of  his  Commentaries,  mora  than  intimates  that 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  doctrine  here  stated  and  that  stated  in  Martin  ir. 
Hunter,  in  1  Wheat  R.  888  to  887.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  this,  (a)  In  p.  887, 
the  very  concurrency  of  jurisdiction  in  the  State  courts  in  some  cases  is  asserted.  See 
pod,  n  1761,  1762,  1768,  1764.  (b) 

1  Constoble's  Case,  6  Co.  R.  106  ;  S  Instit  61 ;  1  Black.  Comm.  110 ;  Hale  in  Haig. 
Law  Tracts,  P.  1,  ch.  8  ;  Id.  ch.  4.  pp.  10, 12  ;  P.  2,  ch.  7,  p.88  ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  p.  18, 
Ac.;  64  Comm.  Dif^  Naviffoiian,  A.  ft  B. ;  Id.  AdmiraUy,  £.  J. ;  United  States  v. 
Gmsh,  6  Mason's  R,  290 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  17,  pp.  887  to  842  [2d  edition, 
ppw  860  to  866] ;  United  States  p.  Bevans,  8  Wheat  K.  886  ;  Id.  867 ;  Mr.  Wheaton's 
notes,  867,  861,  866,  866,  868, 869 ;  Beeve's  Case,  2  Leach,  Cir.  Cas.  1008  [4th  edition] ; 
Ryan  k  Russ.  Cas.  248 ;  4  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  7. 

s  United  States  ir.  Beyans,  8  Wheat  R.  866,  886  to  889 ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  290,  291 ; 

(a)  See  The  Nassna,  4  WaH  684 ;  Th«  Trevor,  Id.  666 ;  The  Belfast,  7  Wall. 

Siren,  7  Wall  162.  624;  Leon  v.  G«lceran,  11  Wall.  186. 

(d)  It  is  now  held  that  the  admiralty  (c)  See  United  States  ».  Coombs,  12 

Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  is  ex-  Peters,  72 ;  Waring  p^  Clarke,  6  Howfird, 

clusire,  in  all  cmws  of  maritime  torts,  and  464,  where  this  doctrine  is  precisely  epun- 

contracts,  and  liens  for  maritime  services,  dated. 

Bat  suits  in  penonam  in  the  same  cases,  (d)  To  the  exereise  of  this  jurisdiction 

whether  authorized  by  the  principles  of  by  the  federsl  pourts,  legislation  by  Con- 

the  common  law  or  by  State  statutes,  are  gress  is  essential.  United  States  v.  Wilson« 

oognizable    in  the    State   courts.     The  8  Blatch.  486.. 
Uoufi^  Tfiylor,  4  WalL  411 ;  The  H^ie  i;,  . 
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in  the  national  government  dependB  upon  the  same  reasoning, 
and  is  established  by  the  same  general  considerations,  as  have 
been  already  suggested  in  regard  to  civil  cases.  It  is  essentiallj 
connected  with  the  due  regulation  and  protection  of  our  commerce 
and  navigation  on  the  high  seas,  and  with  our  rights  and  duties 
in  regard  to  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects  in  the  exercise  of 
common  sovereignty  on  the  ocean.  The  States,  as  such,  are  not 
known  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  not  recognized 
as  common  sovereigns  on  the  ocean.  And  if  they  were  permitted 
to  exercise  criminal  or  civil  jurisdiction  thereon,  there  would  be 
endless  embarrassments  arising  from  the  conflict  of  their  laws, 
and  the  most  serious  dangers  of  perpetual  controversies  with 
foreign  nations.  In  short,  the  peace  of  the  Union  would  be  con- 
stantly put  at  hazard  by  acts  over  which  it  had  no  control,  and  by 
assertions  of  right  which  it  might  wholly  disclaim.^ 

§  1674.  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  '^  to  contro* 
versies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party. "  '    It  scarcely 

1  Kenfc's  Comm.  Leet  16,  pp.  819,  820  (Sd  edit  pp.  889,  840)  ;  Laet  17,  p.  887  (M 
9dit  p.  860). 

1  It  has  been  made  a  qneetion  whether  the  admiralty  jariedictbn  can  be  exerdsed 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  by  the  judges  of  the  territorial  coorts,  ap- 
pointed nnder  the  territorial  goTemments,  as  they  are  appointed  for  a  limited  term 
only,  and  not  during  good  beharior.  The  decision  has  been  in  fayor  of  the  Jurisdic* 
tion,  upon  the  ground  (already  snggested)  that  Congress  have  the  ezclnsiTS  power  to 
regulate  such  territories  as  they  may  choose ;  and  they  may  confer  on  the  territorial 
government  such  legislative  powers  ss  they  may  choose.  The  conrts  appointed  in  such 
territories  are  not  constitutional  courts  in  which  Judicial  powers  conferred  by  Constitu- 
tion on  the  general  government  can  be  deposited.  They  are  merely  legislative  courts, 
and  the  jurisdiction  with  which  they  «re  invested  is  not  a  pi^i  of  the  judicial  power 
defined  in  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution.  The  American  Insurance  Company  v. 
Canter,  1  Peters's  Supp.  R.  611. 

*  Mr.  Tucker  distinguishes  between  the  word  "cases"  used  in  the  preceding  clauses 
and  the  word  "  controversies  "  here  used.  The  former  he  deems  to  include  all  suits, 
criminal  as  well  ss  civil ;  the  latter  as  including  such  only  as  are  of  a  civil  nature.  As 
here  applied,  controversies  "seem,''  says  he,  "particularly  appropriated  to  such  dis- 
putes as  might  arise  between  the  United  States  and  any  one  or  more  States  respecting 
territorial  or  fiscal  matters,  or  between  the  United  States  and  their  debtors,  contractors, 
and  agents.  This  construction  is  confirmed  by  the  application  of  the  word  in  the  en- 
suing clauses,  where  it  evidently  refen  to  disputes  o^  a  civil  nature  only,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States,  or  between  citizens  of  different  States^ 
or  between  a  State  and  the  dtisens  of  another  State,"  Ac.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
420,  421.  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  in  his  opinion  in  Chisholm  v.  Qeoigia,  2  Dall.  R.  419, 
481,  432,  gives  the  same  construction  to  the  word  "  controversies,**  confining  it  to  snch 
as  are  of  a  civil  nature. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitntion,  this  dause,  "controversies  to  which  the 
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seems  possible  to  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
giving  to  the  national  courts  jurisdiction  of  cases  in  which  the 
United  States  are  a  party.  ^  It  would  be  a  perfect  novelty  in  the 
history  of  national  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  of  public  law,  that  a 
sovereign  had  no  authority  to  sue  in  his  own  courts.  Unless 
this  power  were  given  to  the  United  States,  the  enforcement  of 
all  their  rights,  powers,  contracts,  and  privileges  in  their  sover- 
eign capacity  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  States.  They  must 
be  enforced,  if  at  all,  in  the  State  tribunals.  And  there  would 
not  only  not  be  any  compulsory  power  over  those  courts  to  perform 
such  functions,  but  there  would  not  be  any  means  of  producing 
uniformity  in  their  decisions.  A  sovereign  without  the  means 
of  enforcing  civil  rights,  or  compelling  the  performance,  either 
civilly  or  criminally,  of  public  duties  on  the  part  of  the  citizens, 
would  be  a  most  extraordinary  anomaly.  It  would  prostrate  the 
Union  at  the  feet  of  the  States.  It  would  compel  the  national 
government  to  become  a  supplicant  for  justice  before  the  judicat- 
ure of  those  who  were  by  otiier  parts  of  the  Constitution  placed 
in  subordination  to  it' 

§  1675.  It  is  observable  that  the  language  used  docs  not  con- 
fer upon  any  court  cognizance  of  all  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party,  so  as  to  justify  a  suit  to  be 
brought  against  the  United  States  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. And  the  language  was  doubtless  thus  guardedly  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  such  conclusioiL  It  is  a 
known  maxim,  justified  by  the  genei*al  sense  and  practice  of  man- 
kind, and  recognized  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  sovereignty  not  to  be  amenable  to  the  suit  of  any 
private  person  without  its  own  consent '(a)    This  exemption  is 

United  States  ahall  be  a  party/*  was  omitted.  It  was  sdded  afterwards  withoat  any 
apparent  objection.    Journal  of  Conrention,  286,  207»  298. 

1  Tbe  Fedeniist,  No.  80  ;  8  ElUot's  Debates,  280,  281.  See  also  2  Elliot's  Deb. 
880,  88S,  884,  889,  890,  400,  404. 

s  Mr.  Seigeant,  in  his  Introduction  to  bis  work  on  Constitutional  Law,  has  abun- 
dantly shown  the  mischief  of  snch  a  want  of  power  under  the  confederation.  See  Sei^. 
Const  Law.  Introd.  pp.  15  to  18.. 

•  The  Fedeialut,  No.  81.  See  Chuholm  v.  Oeoigia,  2  Dall.  R.  419,  478 ;  1  Black. 
Comm.  241  to  243 ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  880  ;  Id.  411,  412. 

(a)  See  United  SUtes  V.Lee,  106  U.S.  United  States  o.  Clarke,  8  Peters,  436. 

196  ;  The  Davis,  10  Wall.  16  ;  The  Siren,  The  esUblishment  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 

7  Wall.  162;  Nations  v.  Johnson,  24  How.  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  psssing  upon 

196  ;  Hill  V.  United  States,  9  How.  886 ;  claims  against  the  government,  may  be 

United  States  v.  HcLemore,  4  How.  286 ;  noticed.    10  SUt  at  Large,  612. 
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an  attribute  of  Bovereigntj  belonging  to  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  was  designedly  retained  by  the  national  government^  The 
inconvenience  of  subjecting  the  government  to  perpetual  suits,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  at  the  will  of  any  citizen,  for  any  real  or  sup- 
posed claim  or  grievance,  was  deemed  far  greater  than  any  posi- 
tive injury  that  could  be  sustained  by  any  citizen  by  the  delay  or 
refusal  of  justice.  Indeed,  it  was  presumed  that  it  never  would 
be  the  interest  or  inclination  of  a  wise  government  to  withhold 
justice  from  any  citizen.  And  the  difficulties  of  guarding  itself 
against  fraudulent  claims  and  embarrassing  and  stale  controver- 
sies were  believed  far  to  outweigh  any  mere  theoretical  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  any  attempt  to  provide  a  system  for  the 
administration  of  universal  justice. 

§  1676.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  whether  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  wholly  destitute  of  remedy,  in  case  the  national 
government  should  invade  their  rights,  either  by  private  injus- 
tice and  injuries,  or  by  public  oppression  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  in  a  general  sense  there  is  a  remedy  in  both  cases. 
In  regard  to  public  oppressions,  the  whole  structure  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  BO  organized  as  to  afford  the  means  of  redress,  by 
enabling  the  people  to  remove  public  functionaries  who  abuse 
their  trust,  and  to  substitute  others  more  faithful  and  more  hon- 
est in  their  stead.  If  the  oppression  be  in  the  exercise  of  powers 
clearly  constitutional,  and  the  people  refuse  to  interfere  in  this 
manner,  then,  indeed,  the  party  must  submit  to  the  wrong,  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  power;  for  how  can  the  people 
themselves,  in  their  collective  capacity,  be  compelled  to  do  justice 
and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  their 
sovereign  control  ? '  If  the  oppression  be  in  the  exercise  of  un- 
constitutional powers,  then  the  functionaries  who  wield  them  are 
amenable  for  their  injurious  acts  to  tlie  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country,  at  the  suit  of  the  oppressed. 

§  1677.  As  to  private  injustice  and  injuries,  they  may  regard 
either  the  rights  of  property  or  the  rights  of  contract,  for  the 
national  government  is  fer  se  incapable  of  any  merely  personal 

1  Mr.  Locke  strenQoody  contends  for  this  exemption  of  the  soveTeign  from  judicial 
Amenability  ;  and  in  this,  he  does  hut  follow  out  the  doctrines  of  Puffendorf  and  other 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  See  Locke  on  QoTemment,  P.  S,  {  206 ;  Puffendorfs 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  B.  8,  ch.  10 ;  Vattel,  B.  1,  eh.  4,  {{  49,  60. 

*  See  on  this  subject,  1  Black.  Gonim.  S48,  246. 
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wrong,  such  as  an  assault  and  battery,  or  other  personal  violence. 
In  regard  to  property,  the  remedy  for  injuries  lies  against  the 
immediate  perpetrators,  who  may  be  sued,  and  cannot  shelter 
themselves  under  any  imagined  immunity  of  the  government 
from  due  responsibility.^  If,  therefore,  any  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment shall  unjustly  invade  the  property  of  a  citizen  under 
color  of  a  public  authority,  he  must,  like  every  other  violator 
of  the  laws,  respond  in  damages.  Cases,  indeed,  may  occur  in 
which  he  may  not  always  have  an  adequate  redress  without  some 
legislation  by  Congress;  as,  for  example,  in  places  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  over  which  they  have  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, if  his  real  estate  is  taken  without  or  against  lawful  author- 
ity. Here  he  must  rely  on  the  justice  of  Congress,  or  of  the 
executive  department.  The  greatest  difficulty  arises  in  regard 
to  the  contracts  of  the  national  government;  for,  as  they  cannot 
be  sued  without  their  own  consent,  and  as  their  agents  are  not 
responsible  upon  any  such  contracts  when  lawfully  made,  the 
only  redress  which  can  be  obtained  must  be  by  Uie  instrumen- 
tality of  Congress,  either  in  providing  (as  they  may)  for  suits  in 
the  common  courts  of  justice  to  establish  such  claims  by  a  gen^ 
eral  law,  or  by  a  special  act  for  the  relief  of  the  particular  party. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  redress  depends  solely  upon  the  legis- 
lative department,  and  cannot  be  administered  except  through  its 
favor.  The  remedy  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  nation 
in  that  forum,  and  not  in  any  court  of  justice,  as  matter  of  right 
§  1678.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  this  is  a  serious 
defect  in  the  organization  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  na- 
tional government.  It  is  not,  however,  an  objection  to  the  Con- 
stitution itself;  but  it  lies,  if  at  all,  against  Congress,  for  not 
having  provided  (as  it  is  clearly  within  their  constitutional  au- 
thority to  do)  an  adequate  remedy  for  all  private  grievances  of 
this  sort  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  actual  right  and  practice 
of  redress  in  the  national  government,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
State  governments,  and  the  right  and  practice  maintained  under 
the  British  constitution.  In  England,  if  any  person  has,  in 
point  of  property,  a  just  demand  upon  the  king,  he  may  petition 
him  in  his  court  of  chancery  (by  what  is  called  a  petition  of 

1  Sao  Hoyt  v,  Oeltton,  8  Wheat  B.  246 ;  Otborn  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat 
B.  788 ;  Marbury  v.  Madiaon,  1  Cranch,  137, 164, 166  ;  8  Bkck.  Comm.  266. 
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right),  where  the  chancellor  will  administer  right,  theoretically 
as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  not  upon  compulsion,^  but,  in  fact,  as 
a  matter  of  constitutional  duty.  No  such  judicial  proceeding 
is  recognized  as  existing  in  any  State  of  this  Union,  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  rights  to  enforce  any  claim  or  debt  against  a  State. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  it  exists  it  is  a  matter  of  legislative 
enactment'  Congress  have  never  yet  acted  upon  the  subject  so 
as  to  give  judicial  redress  for  any  non-fulfilment  of  contracts  by 
the  national  govemmonb  Oases  of  the  most  cruel  hardship  and 
intolerable  delay  have  already  occurred,  in  which  meritorious 
creditors  have  been  reduced  to  grievous  suffering,  and  sometimes 
to  absolute  ruin,  by  the  tardiness  of  a  justice  which  has  been 
yielded  only  after  the  humble  supplications  of  many  years  beford 
the  legislature.  One  can  scarcely  refrain  from  uniting  in  the 
suggestion  of  a  learned  commentator,  that  in  this  regard  the  con* 
sf itutions,  both  of  the  national  and  State  governments,  stand  in 
n2cd  of  some  reform  to  quicken  the  legislative  action  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice;  and  that  some  mode  ought  to  be  provided 
by  which  a  pecuniary  right  against  a  State  or  against  the  United 
States  might  be  ascertained  and  established  by  the  judicial  sen- 
tence of  some  court;  and  when  so  ascertained  and  established^  the 
payment  might  be  enforced  from  the  national  treasury  by  an  abso- 
lute appropriation.^  Surely  it  can  afford  no  pleasant  source  of  re-^ 
flection  to  an  American  citizen,  proud  of  his  rights  and  privileges, 
that  in  a  monarchy  the  judiciary  is  clothed  with  ample  powers  to 
give  redress  to  the  humblest  subject  in  a  matter  of  private  contract 
or  property  against  the  crown,  and  that  in  a  republic  there  is  an 
utter  denial  of  justice  in  such  cases  to  any  citizen  through  the 
instrumentality  of  any  judicial  process.  He  may  complain,  but 
he  cannot  compel  a  hearing.  The  republic  enjoys  a  despotic 
sovereignty  to  act  or  refuse  as  it  may  please,  and  is  placed  beyond 

1  1  Blftck.  ComiD.  248 ;  Comyn's  Dig.  Prorogaiive,  D.  78  to  D.  86 ;  The  Bank«r^t 
Gbae»  ]  Freeman,  R.  881 ;  8.  o.  6  Mod.  29 ;  11  Haig.  Stete  Triali^  187 ;  Skinner's  R.  801 ; 
2  DaU.  R.  487  to  446.    Bnt  see  Macbeeth  v.  Haldimand,  1  T.  R.  172,  176, 177. 

s  A  suit  against  the  State  has  heen  allowed  in  Vlrginia»  1  Tnek.  Black.  Comm.  248, 
note  (6)  ;  Chisholm  «.  Oeoigia^  2  DaU.  R.  410,  484,  486,  and  Maryland,  and  some 
other  States  by  statnte.  Bat  it  Is  intimated  that  even  when  Judgment  has  passed 
in  fayor  of  the  claimant,  he  has  sometimes  reoeiTed  tk6  snbstsrntial  benefit  from 
the  judgment,  from  the  omission  of  the  legislature  to  proride  suitable  funds,  or  to 
make  suitable  appropriatioUa  to  dlsc&trge  thtf  dabtr  1  Tuokr  Blask.  Gomtti..  App. 
162. 

•  1  Tuck.  Blttk.  Comnt.  App.  862. 
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the  reach  of  law.     The  monarch  bowa  to  the  law,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  jield  his  prerogative  at  the  footstool  of  justice.^ 

§  1679.  The  next  clause  extends  the  jodicial  power  ^to  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States;  between  a  State  and  the 
citizens  of  another  State;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
claiming  lands  nnder  grants  of  different  States;  and  between  a 
State  or  the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  sub- 
jects.''(a)  Of  these  we  will  speak  in  their  order.  And,  first, 
^  controversies  between  two  or  more  States. "  '  This  power  seems 
to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Union. 
**  History,  **  says  the  Federalist,'  "pves  us  a  horrid  picture  of 
the  dissensions  and  private  wars  which  distracted  and  desolated 
Germany  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  Imperial  chamber  by 
Maximilian,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in- 
forms us  at  the  same  time  of  the  vast  influence  of  that  institution 
in  appeasing  the  disorders  and  establishing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  empire.     This  was  a  court  invested  with  authority  to  decide 

^  Mr.  Ch.  JiudM  Jaj,  in  hto  opinion  in  Hm  great  etae  of  Cliitholm'a  Ezecnton  v, 
Geoigia,  8  Dall.  R.  414,  447,  takea  a  diatinetlon  between  the  caae  of  the  aoability  of 
a  State  and  tbe  aoability  of  the  United  Statea  by  a  citizen  nnder  the  Conatitntion, 
affirming  the  former  and  denying  the  latter.  Hia  reaaon  is  thoa  stated :  '^  In  all 
eaaea  of  actions  against  Statea,  or  indiTidoal  dtizena,  the  national  courts  are  sup- 
ported in  all  their  legal  and  oonstitntional  proceedings  and  judgmenta  by  the  arm 
of  the  ezecntire  powers  of  the  United  Statea.  But  in  oaaea  of  actions  against  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  power  which  the  courts  can  call  to  their  aid.  From  thia 
diatinetlon  important  conclusions  are  dedudble ;  and  they  place  the  case  of  a  State 
and  the  case  of  the  United  States  in  a  veiy  different  view."  In  the  caae  of  Macbeath 
V.  Haldimand  (1  Term  Reports,  172),  Lord  Manafield  seemed  to  intimate  great  doubta 
whether  a  petition  of  right  would  lie  in  Eng^d  in  any  caae  except  of  a  private  debt 
due  from  the  crown,  and  not  for  debta  contracted  under  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
Before  the  rerolution,  he  said,  "all  the  public  suppliea  were  given  to  the  king;  who, 
in  his  individual  capacity,  contracted  for  all  expenses.  He  alone  had  the  disposition 
of  the  public  money.  But  since  that  time  the  supplies  bad  been  appropriated  by  Par- 
liament to  particular  purposes ;  and  mw,  tohoever  advances  money  fur  the  public  eenricc 
trutU  to  thejaith  of  Parliamml"  Id.  176.  But  lee  Buller,  J's,  opinion  in  the  same 
case.  See  aUo  Mr.  Justice  Iredell's  opinion  in  Chisholm  v.  Qeoigia,  2  Dall.  B.  487  to 
446. 

'  In  the  first  drift  of  the  Constitution,  the  words  were  to  oontrovenies  "  between 
two  or  more  Statea,  except  $ueh  ae  ekaU  refford  territory  or  juriadietion,"  The  exception 
was  subsequently  abandoned.    Journal  of  Convention,  p.  220. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  80. 

(a)  See  Cunningham  v.  Macon  R.  Co.,  citisen  cannot  sue  another  State,  he  oan- 
109  U.  S.  446 ;  New  Hampahire  v.  Loulsi-  not  sue  in  the  name  of  his  State,  though 
ana,  108  U.  S.  76,  holding  that  where  a     with  the  assent  of  such  State. 
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finally  all  differences  among  the  members  of  the  Oermanio 
bodj/'^  But  we  need  not  go  for  illustrations  to  the  history  of 
other  countries.  Our  own  has  presented,  in  past  times,  abun- 
dant proofs  of  the  irritating  effects  resulting  from  territorial 
disputes  and  interfering  claims  of  boundary  between  the  States. 
And  there  are  yet  controversies  of  this  sort  which  have  brought 
on  a  border  warfare,  at  once  dangerous  to  public  repose  and 
incompatible  with  the  public  interests.' 

§  1680.  Under  the  confederation  authority  was  given  to  the 
national  government  to  hear  and  determine  (in  the  manner 
pointed  out  in  the  article)  in  the  last  resort^  on  appeal,  all  dis- 
putes and  differences  between  two  or  more  States  concerning 
boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever.'  Before 
the  adoption  of  this  instrument,  as  well  as  afterwards,  very  irri- 
tating and  vexatious  controversies  existed  between  several  of  the 
States  in  respect  to  soil,  jurisdiction,  and  boundary,  and  threat- 
ened the  most  serious  public  mischiefs.^  Some  of  these  contro- 
versies were  heard  and  determined  by  the  court  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  Congress.  But,  notwithstanding  these  adjudica- 
tions, the  conflict  was  maintained  in  some  cases  until  after  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Constitution.^ 

§  1681.  Before  the  revolution,  controversies  between  the  col- 
onies concerning  the  extent  of  their  rights  of  soil,  territory, 
jurisdiction,  and  boundary,  under  their  respective  charters,  were 
heard  and  determined  before  the  King  in  council,  who  exercised 
original  jurisdiction  therein,  upon  the  principles  of  feudal  sov- 
ereignty. •  This  jurisdiction  was  often  practically  asserted,* 
as  in  the  case  of  the  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  decided  by  the  privy  council  in  1679;^  and  in  the 
case  of  the  dispute  between  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  in 

1  See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  14,  pp.  277,  278  (2d  ediUon,  pp.  296, 296) ;  1  Bob- 
ertson's  Charles  V.  pp.  183,  895,  897. 

•  See  Sergeant  on  Const  Introduction,  pp.  11  to  16 ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  418. 
'  Confederation,  art.  9. 

«  2  Elliot's  Deb.  418 ;  Sergeant  on  Const  Introduction,  pp.  11,  12,  18,  15,  16 ;  6 
Jonm.  of  Congress,  466  ;  7  Jonm.  of  Congress,  864 ;  8  Joum.  of  Congress,  83 ;  9  Joum. 
of  Congress,  64 ;  12  Joum.  of  Congress,  10,  62,  219,  220,  230. 

•  New  York  tr.  Connecticut,  4  Dall.  R  8 ;  Fowler  v.  Lindsay,  8  DalL  B.  411 ;  8 
ElUot's  Deb.  281 ;  2  EUiot's  Deb.  418. 

•  1  Black.  Comm.  281. 

T  Ante,  Tol.  i.  {  80 ;  1  Cbalm.  Annals,  489,  490 ;  1  Hutch.  Hist  819. 
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1764.^  Lord  Hardwicke  recognized  this  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  the  most  deliberate  manner  in  the  great  case  of  Penn  v.  Lord 
Baltimore.'  The  same  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  it  in  our 
colonial  state  must  continue  to  operate  through  all  future  time. 
Some  tribunal  exercising  such  authority  is  essential  to  preyent 
an  appeal  to  the  sword  and  a  dissolution  of  the  government  That 
it  ought  to  be  established  under  the  national,  rather  than  under 
the  State  government^  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  that  it  can  be 
safely  established  under  the  former  only,  would  seem  to  be  a 
position  self-evident,  and  requiring  no  reasoning  to  support  it' 
It  may  justly  be  presumed,  that  under  the  national  government, 
in  all  controversies  of  this  sort  the  decision  will  be  impartially 
made  according  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  all  the  usual  and 
most  effectual  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  this  impartiality, 
by  confiding  it  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  ^  (a) 

§  1682.  Next,  ^^  controversies  between  a  State  and  the  citizens 
of  another  State."  "There  are  other  sources,"  says  tlio  Feder- 
alist,^ (i)  "besides  interfering  claims  of  boundary,  from  which 
bickerings  and  animosities  may  spring  up  among  the  members 
o!  the  Union.  To  some  of  these  we  have  been  witnesses  in  the 
course  of  our  past  experience.  It  will  be  readily  conjectured 
that  I  allude  to  the  fraudulent  laws  which  have  been  passed  in 
too  many  of  the  States.  And  though  the  proposed  Constitution 
establishes  particular  guards  against  the  repetition  of  those  in- 
stances, which  have  hitherto  made  their  appearance,  yet  it  is 
warrantable  to  apprehend  that  the  spirit  which  produced  them 
will  assume  new  shapes  that  could  not  be  foreseen  nor  specifically 
provided  against  Whatever  practices  may  have  a  tendency  to 
distract  the  harmony  of  the  States  are  proper  objects  of  federal 
superintendence  and  control.     It  may  be  esteemed  the  basis  of 

1  Seigeant  on  Const  in  Introduction,  pp.  6,  6  ;  8  Belknap's  Hist,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 296,  App.  10. 
s  1  Yeoey's  R.  444. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  89.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ohief  Justice  Jay,  ante, 
vol.  i.  §  488,  note ;  2  ElUot's  Debates,  418. 

«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  89,  80. 

•  Id.  No.  80. 

(a)  In  Virginia  v.  West  YiiKlnia,  11  (()  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  did  not 

WalL  89,  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  interpret  thto  clause  as  authorising  citisens 

is  considered,  and  the  previous  cases  aris-  of  one  State  to  sue  another  State  on  its 

ing  under  it  referred  to  and  examined.'  contracts.    The  Federalist,  No.  81. 
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the  Union,  that  Hhe  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States. ' 
And  if  it  be  a  just  principle  that  every  government  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  executing  its  own  provisionrby  its  own  author- 
itjf  it  will  follow  that,  in  order  to  the  inviolable  maintenance  of 
that  equality  of  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  the  citizens 
of  the  Union  will  be  entitled,  the  national  judiciary  ought  to 
preside  in  all  cases  in  which  one  State  or  its  citizens  are  opposed 
to  another  State  or  its  citizens.  To  secure  the  full  effect  of  so 
fundamental  a  provision  against  all  evasion  and  subterfuge,  it  is 
necessary  that  its  construction  should  be  committed  to  that  tri- 
bunal which,  having  no  local  attachments,  will  be  likely  to  be 
impartial  between  the  different  States  and  their  citizens,  and 
which,  owing  its  official  existence  to  the  Union,  will  never  be 
likely  to  feel  any  bias  inauspicious  to  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded.''  It  is  added,  **The  reasonableness  of  the  agency  of 
the  national  courts  in  cases  in  which  the  State  tribunals  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  impartial,  speaks  for  it  No  man  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  or  in  any  cause  in  respect 
to  which  he  has  the  least  interest  or  bias.  This  principle  has  no 
inconsiderable  weight  in  designating  the  federal  courts  as  the 
proper  tribimals  for  the  determination  of  controversies  between 
different  States  and  their  citizens."^ 

§  1688.  And  here  a  most  important  question  of  a  constitu- 
tional nature  was  formerly  litigated;  and  that  is,  whether  the 
jurisdiction  given  by  the  Constitution,  in  cases  in  which  a  State 
is  a  party,  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a  State,  as  well  as 
by  it,  or  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  latter.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  a  suit  could  be  brought  by  any  citizen  of  one  State  against 
another  State,  upon  any  contract  or  matter  of  property,  the  State 
would  bo  constantly  subjected  to  judicial  action  to  enforce  private 
rights  against  it  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  Accordingly,  at  a 
very  early  period,  numerous  suits  were  brought  against  States  by 
their  creditors  to  enforce  the  payment  of  debts  or  other  claims. 
The  question  was  made  and  most  elaborately  considered  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Chisholm  t^.  Georgia;'  and  the  majority  of  the 

1  See  aim  the  remarkii  of  Mr.  Chief  Jnstioe  Jay,  in  Chisholm  v,  Oeoigia,  S  Dall.  R 
474,  cited  in  the  note  ante,  toL  L  {  489. 

•s  2  Dall.  R.  419.    See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leet.  14,  p.  278  (2d  edit  pp.  296, 297) ; 
Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  881. 
VOL.  u.  —  81 
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Supreme  Oourt  held,  that  the  judicial  power  under  the  Oon^titu* 
tion  applied  equally  to  suits  brought  iy  and  against  a  State. 
The  learned  judges,  on  that  occasion,  delivered  $eriatim  opinons, 
containing  the  grounds  of  their  respectiye  opinions^  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  go  over  these  grounds,  though  they  are  stated  with 
great  ability  and  legal  learning,  and  exhibit  a  very  thorough 
mastery  of  the  whole  subject^  The  decision  created  general 
alarm  among  the  States;  and  an  amendment  was  proposed,  and 
ratified  by  the  States,^  by  which  the  power  was  entirely  taken 
away,  so  far  as  it  regards  suits  brought  against  a  State.  It  is  in 
the  following  words:  ^The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  bg 
citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  for- 
eign state.''  (a)  This  amendment  was  construed  to  include  suits 
then  pending,  as  well  as  suits  to  be  commenced  thereafter ;  and 
accordingly  all  the  suits  then  pending  were  dismissed,  without 
any  further  adjudication.' 

§  1684.  Since  this  amendment  has  been  made,  a  question  of 
equal  importance  has  arisen;  and  that  is,  whether  the  amend* 
ment  applies  to  original  suits  only  brought  against  a  State,  leav- 

1  Althoogh  the  controversy  is  now  ended,  the  opinions  deserve  a  most  attentive 
perusal,  from  their  very  able  exposition  of  many  constitutional  principles.  It  is  re> 
markable  that  the  Federalist  (No.  81)  seems  to  have  taken,  the  opposite  ground  from 
the  m^'ority  of  the  judges,  holding  that  the  States  were  not  suable,  but  might  them- 
selves sue  under  this  clause  of  the  Ck>n8tittttion.  See  also  2  Elliot's  Deb.  300,  301, 401, 
406.  I  confess  It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  reconcile  this  position  with  the  reasoning  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  preceding  number  (80),  a  part  of  which  is  quoted  in  the  text 
(§  1682).  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  who  dissented  from  the  other  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Chisholm  v,  Oeoigia,  put  his  opinion  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  suit 
for  a  debt  for  which  no  action  lay,  at  least  compulsively,  at  the  common  law  against 
the  crown,  but,  at  most,  only  a  pstition  of  right ;  and,  in  America,  whoever  ooutracta 
with  a  SUte  tniaU  to  the  good  faith  of  the  State. 

s  In  1708;  8  Dall  R.  378. 

*  Uollingsworth  «.  Virglnitf  8  Dall.  R.  878.  Tlio  history  and  reasons  of  this 
amendment  are  succinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Cohens  v,  V irginia^ 
6  Wheat  R.  406. 

(a)  See  Hagood  v.  Southern,  117  U.  S.  86.   Further,  as  to  Jurisdiction,  see  North- 

52 ;  Ix>uiBUna  v.  Jumel,  107  U.  S.  711.  em  R  Co.  v.  New  York,  11  Wall.  884 1 

The  provision  may  be  waived.    Clark  v,  Knox  v.  Excllange  Bank,  12  Wall.  879  ; 

Barnard,  108  U.  S.  486.    What  should  Klinger  v.  Missouri,  18  Wall.  257 ;  Bank 

appear  in  the  record  of  a  State  oourt  to  of  West  Tennessee  v.  Citizens'  Bank,  Id. 

give  the  federal  Supreme  Court  Jurisdio-  482 ;  Delmas  v.  Merchants'  Ins.  Co.,  14 

tion,  see  Parmelee  v.  Lawrence,  11  Wall.  Walji  661, 
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ing  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  full 
yigor  over  all  constitutional  questions  arising  in  the  progress 
of  any  suit  brought  bj  a  State  in  any  State  court  against  any  pri- 
yate  citizen  or  alien.  But  this  question  will  more  properly  come 
under  review  when  we  are  considering  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  At  present,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  has  been  solemnly  adjudged, 
that  the  amendment  applies  only  to  original  suits  against  a  State^ 
and  docs  not  touch  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  re-examine,  on  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error,  a  judgment 
or  decree  rendered  in  any  State  court  in  a  suit  brought  origin- 
ally by  a  State  against  any  private  person.^ 

§  1685.  Another  inquiry  suggested  by  the  original  clause,  as 
well  as  by  the  amendment,  is,  when  a  State  is  properly  to  be 
deemed  a  party  to  a  suit,  so  as  to  avail  itself  of,  or  to  exempt 
itself  from,  the  operation  of  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the 
Constitution.  To  such  an  inquiiy  the  proper  answer  is,  that  a 
State,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  a  party  only  when  it  is 
on  the  record  as  such;  and  it  sues  or  is  sued  in  its  political 
capacity.  It  is  not  sufRcient  that  it  may  have  an  interest  in  a 
suit  between  other  persons,  or  that  its  rights,  powers,  privileges, 
or  duties  come  therein  incidentally  in  question*  It  must  be  in 
terms  a  plaintiff  or  defendant,  so  that  the  judgment  or  decree 
may  be  binding  upon  it,  as  it  is  in  common  suits  binding  upon 
parties  and  privies.  The  point  arose  in  an  early  state  of  the 
government,  in  a  suit  between  private  persons,  where  one  party 
asserted  the  land  in  controversy  to  be  in  Connecticut  and  the 
other  in  New  York ;  and  the  court  held  that  neither  State  could 
be  considered  as  a  party.  ^  It  has  been  again  discussed  in  somQ 
late  cases;  and  the  doctrine  now  firmly  established  is,  that  a 
State  is  not  a  party  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  unless  it  ap- 
pears on  the  record  as  such,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  it  may  have  an  interest  in  the  cause,  or  that 
the  parties  before  the  court  are  sued  for  acts  done,  as  agents  of 
the  State.' (a)    In  short,  the  very  immunity  of  a  State  from 

1  Cohens  v.  YiiigiDu,  6  Wheat  R.  96L 

s  Fowler  v.  Lindsey,  8  Dall.  R.  411 ;  State  of  New  York  v.  SUte  of  Connectioatr 
4  Dall.  R.  1,  8  to  6  ;  United  SUtes  v.  Peters  6  Cranch's  R.  116, 139  ;  1  Kent's  Comnb 
Lset  15,  p.  802  (8d  edit.  p.  823) 

•  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Chief  Jnstioe  Marshall  in  Oshom  v.  Bank  of  the  United 

(a)  See  Hagood  v.  Southern,  117  U.  8.  62. 
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being  made  a  party  constitutes  or  may  constitute  a  solid  ground 
why  the  suit  should  be  maintained  against  other  parties,  who 

States  (9  Wheat.  R.  846,  &c.)  on  thia  point  is  yery  full  and  ntiahctoTy,  and  desenres 
to  be  cited  at  large.  It  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that  the  suit  was  a  biU  in  equity, 
brongfat  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  against  Osbom  and  others,  aa  State  officers, 
for  an  ii^onction  and  other  relief,  they  having  levied  a  tax  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  certain  property  of  the  bank,  under  a  State  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  "  We 
proceed  now,"  said  the  Chief  Justice,  "  to  the  sixth  point  made  by  the  appellants, 
which  is,  that  if  any  case  is  made  in  the  bill,  proper  for  the  interference  of  a  court  of 
chancery,  it  is  sgainst  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  which  case  the  circuit  court  could  not 
exercise  jurisdiction. 

*'The  bill  is  brought,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  bank  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  franchise  granted  by  a  law  of  the  United  States,  which  franchise  the  State 
of  Ohio  asserts  a  right  to  invade,  and  is  about  to  invade.  It  prays  the  aid  of  the  court 
to  restrain  the  officers  of  the  State  from  executing  the  law.  It  is,  then,  a  controversy 
between  the  bank  and  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  interest  of  the  State  is  direct  and  im- 
mediate, not  consequential.  The  process  of  the  court,  though  not  directed  against  the 
State  by  name,  acts  directly  upon  it  by  restraining  its  officers.  The  process,  therefore, 
is  substantially,  though  not  in  form,  against  the  State,  and  the  court  ought  not  to 
proceed  without  making  the  State  a  party.  If  this  cannot  bo  done,  the  court  cannot 
take  Jurisdiction  of  the  csnse. 

'*The  full  pressure  of  this  argument  is  felt,  and  the  difficulties  it  presents  are  ac- 
knowledged. The  direct  interest  of  the  State  in  the  suit,  as  brought,  is  sdmitted  ;  and 
had  it  been  in  the  power  of  the  bank  to  make  it  a  party,  perhaps  no  decree  ought  to 
have  been  pronounced  in  the  cause  until  the  State  was  before  the  court.  But  this  waa 
not  in  the  power  of  the  bank.  The  eleventh  amendment  of  the  Constitution  lias 
exempted  a  State  from  the  suits  of  citixens  of  other  States,  or  aliens ;  and  the  very 
difficult  question  is  to  be  decided,  whether,  in  such  a  case,  the  court  may  act  upon  the 
agents  employed  by  the  State,  and  on  the  property  in  their  hands. 

"  Before  we  try  this  question  by  the  Constitution,  it  may  not  be  time  misapplied 
if  we  pause  for  a  moment,  and  reflect  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  Union  with  its 
members  should  the  objection  prevail. 

"  A  denial  of  Jurisdiction  forbids  all  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  applies 
to  cases  perfectly  clear  in  themselves ;  to  cases  where  the  government  is  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  best-established  and  most  essential  powers,  aa  well  as  to  those  which  may 
be  deemed  questionable.  It  asserts  that  the  agents  of  a  State,  alleging  the  authority 
of  a  law  void  in  itself,  because  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  may  arrest  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  of  the  United  States.  It  maintains,  that  if  a  State  shall  impose  a  fine 
or  penalty  on  any  person  employed  in  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
it  may  levy  that  fine  or  penalty  by  a  ministerial  officer  without  the  sanction  even 
of  its  own  courts ;  and  that  the  individual,  though  he  perceives  the  approaching 
danger,  can  obtain  no  protection  ftom  the  judicial  department  of  the  government. 
The  carrier  of  the  mail,  the  collector  of  the  revenue,  the  marshal  of  a  district,  the 
leomiting  officer,  may  all  be  inhibited,  under  ruinous  penalties,  from  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties ;  the  warrant  of  a  ministerial  officer  may  authorise  the  col- 
lection of  these  penalties ;  and  the  person  thus  obstructed  in  the  performanoe  of  Ms 
duty  may,  indeed,  resort  to  his  action  for  damages,  after  the  infliction  of  the  iigury, 
but  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  preventive  justice  of  the  nation  to  protect  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.    Each  member  of  the  Union  is  capable,  at  its  will,  of 
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act  as  its  agents  or  claim  under  its  title;  though  otherwise,  as 
the  principal,  it  might  be  fit  that  the  State  should  be  made  a 
partjy  upon  the  common  principles  of  a  court  of  equity.^ 

atttcking  the  nation,  of  arresting  its  progresB  at  every  step^  of  acting  Tlgoronsly  and 
effeetoaliy  in  the  execntion  of  its  designs  $  while  the  nation  stands  naked,  stripped 
of  its  defensiye  armor,  and  incapable  of  shielding  its  agent  or  executing  its  laws, 
otherwise  than  by  prooeedingi  which  are  to  take  place  after  the  mischief  is  perpe- 
trated, and  which  mnst  often  be  inelFectaal,  from  the  inability  of  the  agents  to  make 
oomponiiation. 

"Those  are  said  to  be  extreme  cases ;  but  the  case  at  bar,  had  it  been  put  by  way 
of  illustration  in  argument,  might  have  been  tenned  an  extreme  case  ;  and  If  a  penalty 
on  a  revenue  officer,  for  performing  his  duty,  be  more  obviously  wrong  than  a  penalty 
on  the  bank,  it  is  a  difference  in  degree,  not  in  principle.  Public  sentiment  would  be 
more  shocked  by  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  on  a  pnbUc  officer  for  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  than  by  the  infliction  of  this  penalty  on  a  bank,  which,  while  carrying  on 
the  fiscal  operetions  of  the  government,  is  also  tnmsacting  its  own  business.  But  in 
both  cases,  the  officer  levying  the  penalty  acts  under  a  void  authority,  and  the  power 
to  restrain  him  is  denied  as  positively  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

"The  distinction  between  any  extreme  esse  and  that  which  has  actually  occurred, 
i(  indeed,  any  difference  of  principle  can  be  suppoeed  to  exist  between  them,  dinp- 
pean  when  considering  the  question  of  Jurisdiction ;  for,  if  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  cannot  rightfully  protect  the  agents  who  execute  every  law  authorised  by  the 
Constitution,  from  the  direct  action  of  State  agents  in  the  collection  of  penalties,  they 
cannot  rightfully  protect  those  who  execute  any  law. 

"  The  quration,  then,  is,  whether  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided a  tribunal  which  can  peacefully  and  rightfully  protect  those  who  are  employed 
in  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  of  the  Union,  from  the  attempts  of  a  particular 
state  to  resist  the  execution  of  those  laws. 

"  Tlie  State  of  Ohio  denies  the  existence  of  this  power ;  and  contends  that  no  pre- 
ventive proceedings  whatever,  or  proceedings  against  the  very  property  which  may 
have  been  seized  by  the  agent  of  the  State,  can  be  sustained  against  such  sgent ;  be- 
cause they  would  be  substantially  against  the  State  itself,  in  violation  of  the  eleventh 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

**  That  the  courts  of  the  Union  cannot  entertain  a  suit  brought  against  a  State  by 
an  alien  or  the  citizen  of  another  State,  is  not  to  be  controverted.  Is  a  suit  brought 
against  an  individual,  for  any  cause  whatever,  a  suit  against  a  State,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution  f 

"  The  eleventh  amendment  is  the  limitation  of  a  power  supposed  to  be  granted  in 
the  original  instrument ;  and,  to  understand  accurately  the  extent  of  the  limitation, 
it  seems  proper  to  define  the  power  that  is  limited.  The  words  of  the  Constitution, 
so  far  as  they  respect  this  qyestion,  are :  '  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  contro- 
venies  between  two  or  more  States,  between  a  State  and  dtizens  of  another  State,  and 
between  a  State  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects.'  A  subsequent  clause  distrib- 
utes the  power  previously  gruited,  and  assigns  to  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  those  coses  in  which  'a  State  shall  be  a  party.'  The  words  of  the  eleventh 
amendment  are  :  '  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 


1  Osbom  V.  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  9  Wheat.  R.  788,  888  to  845 ;  Id.  846 ; 
The  Governor  of  Georgia  v.  Madrazo,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  110,  111,  122. 
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§  1686.  The  same  principle  applies  to  cases  where  a  State  has 
an  interest  in  a  corporation;  as,  when  it  is  a  stockholder  in  an 

extend  to  any  niit  in  law  or  eqnity  commenoed  or  fnoeecnted  against  one  of  the  United 
States  by  citisena  of  another  State,  or  by  citicena  or  auljects  of  a  foreign  state.' 

**  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  contend^  that»  in  all  cases  in  whidi  jurisdiction 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  party,  reference  ii  made  to  the  party  on  the  record, 
not  to  one  who  may  be  interested,  bat  ia  not  shown  by  the  record  to  be  a  party.  The 
appellants  admit  that  the  jnrisdiotion  of  the  court  is  not  ousted  by  any  incidental  or 
consequential  interest  which  a  State  may  have  in  the  decision  to  be  made ;  but  is  to 
be  considered  aa  a  party  where  the  decision  sots  directly  and  immediately  upon^the 
State,  through  ito  oi&cen. 

**  If  this  question  were  to  be  determined  on  the  authority  of  English  dedsionSk  it 
is  beliered  that  no  case  can  be  adduced  where  any  person  has  been  oonsiderBd  as  a 
party  who  is  not  made  so  in  the  record.  But  the  court  will  not  reriew  thoee  de* 
oisioos ;  because  it  is  thought  a  question  growing  out  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Ststes  requires  rather  an  attentiFe  consideration  of  the  words  of  that  instrument  than 
of  the  decisions  of  analogous  questions  by  the  courts  of  any  other  country. 

'*  Do  the  proriuons,  then,  of  the  American  Constitution  respecting  controversies 
to  which  a  State  may  be  a  party,  extend,  on  a  iSur  construction  of  that  instrument,  to 
cases  in  which  the  State  is  not  a  party  on  the  record  f  The  first  in  the  enumeration 
is  a  oontroverey  between  two  or  more  States:  There  are  not  many  questions  in  which 
a  State  would  be  supposed  to  take  a  deeper  or  more  immediate  interest  than  in  tlioee 
which  decide  on  the  extent  of  her  territory.  Tet  the  Constitution,  not  considering  the 
State  as  a  party  to  such  controverries,  if  not  plaintiff  or  defendant  on  the  record,  has 
expreesly  given  jurisdiction  in  those  between  citizens  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
different  States.  If  each  State,  in  consequence  of  the  Influence  of  a  decision  on  her 
boundary,  had  been  considered,  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  ss  a  party  to  that 
controversy,  the  express  grant  of  jurisdiction  would  have  been  useless.  The  grant  of 
it  certainly  proves  that  the  Constitution  doee  not  consider  the  State  as  a  party  in  such 
a  esse.  Jurisdiction  is  expressly  granted  in  those  cases  only  where  citizens  of  the  same 
Bute-  claim  lands  under  grants  of.  different  Statee.  If  the  claimants  be  citizens  of 
different  States,  the  court  takes  jurisdiction  for  that  reason.  Still,  the  right  of  the 
State  to  grant  is  the  essential  point  in  dispute ;  and  in  that  point  the  State  h  deeply 
interested.  If  that  interest  converts  the  State  into  a  party,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
cause ;  and  the  Constitution  will  be  construed  to  forbid  the  circuit  courts  to  take 
oognizanoe  of  questions  to  which  it  was  thought  necessary  expressly  to  extend  their 
jurisdiction,  even  when  the  controversy  arose  between  citizens  of  the  same  State. 

"  We  are  aware  that  the  application  of  these  cases  may  be  denied,  because  the  title 
of  the  State  comes  on  incidentally,  and  the  appellauts  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  where  Its  judgment  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  property  or  interests  of  the 
State ;  but  we  deemed  it  of  some  importance  to  show,  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution contemplated  the  distinction  between  cases  in  which  a  State  was  interested 
and  thoee  in  which  it  waa  a  party,  and  made  no  provision  for  a  case  of  interest,  with- 
out being  a  party  on  the  reconL  In  cases  where  a  State  is  a  party  on  the  record,  the 
queetion  of  jurisdiction  is  decided  by  inspection.  If  jurisdiction  depend,  not  on  this 
plain  fact,  but  on  the  interest  of  the  State,  what  rule  baa  the  Constitution  given  by 
which  this  interest  is  to  be  measured  f  If  no  rule  be  given,  is  it  to  be  settled  by  the 
court  f  If  so,  the  curious  anomaly  is  presented  of  a  court  examining  tlie  whole  testimony 
of  a  cause,  inquiring  into  and  deciding  on  the  extent  of  a  State's  interest,  without 
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incorporated  bank,  the  corporation  is  still  snable  although  the 
State,  as  such,  is  exempted  from  any  action.^    The  State  does 

hftTiiig  a  right  to  ezehsiie  taaf  jnrbdietion  in  the  eiae.  Can  this  inqnirjr  be  made 
without  the  ezeieise  of  Jaiiedictlon  f 

**  The  next  in  the  ennmeration  is  a  controvenj  between  k  State  and  the  oitixene  of 
another  State.  Can  thii  caM  ariie,  if  the  State  be  not  a  party  on  the  record  f  If  it  can, 
the  question  recnrs,  what  degtet  of  interest  shall  be  sufficient  to  change  the  parties  and 
arrest  the  proceedings  against  the  indiyidual  f  ControTersies  respecting  boundary  have 
lately  existed  between  Yiiginia  and  Tenneesee,  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
now  exist  between  New  York  and  Now  Jerwy.  Suppose,  while  such  a  oontroversy  is 
pending,  the  collectitig  officer  of  one  State  should  seise  property  for  taxes  belonging  to 
a  man  who  supposes  himself  to  reside  in  the  other  Staie,  and  who  seeks  redress  in  the 
federal  oourt  of  that  State  in  which  the  officer  resides.  The  interest  of  the  State  is 
obnous.  Yet  it  is  admitted,  that  in  such  a  esse  the  action  Would  He,  because  the 
officer  might  be  treated  ss  a  trespasser,  and  the  rerdict  and  Judgment  against  him 
would  not  act  directly  on  the  property  of  the  State.  That  it  would  not  so  act,  may, 
twrhaps,  depend  on  droumstanoes*  The  officer  may  retain  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
in  his  hands,  and  on  the  proceedings  of  the  State  against  him  may  plead  in  bar  the 
Judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  If  this  plea  ought  to  be  sustained,  and 
it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  it  ought  not,  the  judgment  so  pleaded  Would  haya 
acted  directly  on  the  t^venue  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  its  officer.  And  yet  the 
itgutnent  admite  that  the  action  in  such  a  case  would  be  sustained.  But  suppose,  in 
Inch  a  case,  the  party  conceiving  himself  to  be  injured,  mstead  of  bringing  an  action 
toundiug  in  damages,  should  sue  for  the  speciflo  thing,  while  yet  in  possession  of  the 
ieizing  officer.  It  being  admitted  in  aigument  that  the  action  sounding  in  damages 
Would  He,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  the  line  of  distinction  between  that  and  the  action 
of  detinue.  Yet  the  latter  action  would  claim  the  specific  article  seized  for  the  tax,  and 
Would  obtain  it,  should  the  aeizure  be  deemed  unlawful. 

"  It  would  bo  tedious  to  pursue  this  pati  of  the  inquiry  fnither,  and  it  would  be 
useless,  because  every  person  will  perceive  that  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  all 
the  other  enumerated  controversies  to  which  a  State  may  be  a  party.  The  principle 
may  be  illustmted  by  a  reference  to  those  other  controversies  where  Jurisdiction  de« 
pends  on  the  party.  But,  before  we  review  them,  we  will  notice  one,  where  the  nature 
of  the  controversy  is  in  some  degree  blended  with  the  character  of  the  party. 

'*  If  a  suit  be  brought  against  a  foreign  minister,  the  Supreme  Couft  alone  has 
original  Jurisdiction,  and  ibis  Is  ahown  on  the  record.  But  suppose  a  suit  to  be 
brought  which  aflfects  the  interest  of  a  foreign  minister,  or  by  which  the  person  of 
his  secretary  or  of  his  servant  is  arrested.  The  minister  does  not,  by  the  mere  srivst 
of  his  secretary  or  his  servant,  become  a  party  to  this  suit,  but  the  actual  defendant 
pleads  to  the  Jurisdictioh  of  the  court  and  asserts  hll  privilege.  If  the  suit  affects  a 
fortign  minister  It  must  be  dismissed,  not  bedsuse  he  ifc  a  party  to  it,  but  because  it 
affects  him.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  m  the  two  cases  is  different.  This 
oourt  can  take  cognljuince  of  all  cases  *  affecting'  foreign  ministers;  and,  therefore, 
Jttriediction  does  not  depend  on  the  party  named  in  the  record.  But  this  language 
changes  when  the  enumeration  proceeds  to  States.  Why  this  change  f  Tlie  answer  is 
dbvioue.    In  the  ease  of  foreign  ministers  it  was  intended*  for  reasons  which  all  com- 


1  tTnited  States  Baiik  l».  t^lahteM  Bank  of  Oeoi^a,  9  Wheat  &  904 ;  Bank  of  Cdm- 
tJHttnWitelth  of  Kentucky  4r.  WlMer,  t  Pettts*!  Su^  C.  R.  818. 
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not)  by  becoming  a  corporator,  identify  itself  with  the  corpora- 
tion.    The  bank,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  the  State,  although  the 

prehend*  to  give  the  national  oonrts  Jurisdiction  over  all  cases  by  which  they  wen  in 
any  manner  affected.  In  the  case  of  States,  whose  immediate  or  remote  interests  were 
mixed  up  with  a  multitude  of  cases,  and  who  might  be  affected  in  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  ways,  it  wss  intended  to  give  jurisdiction  in  those  cases  only  to  which  they 
were  actual  parties. 

"  In  proceeding  with  the  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  party,  the  first  in  the  enumeration  is,  '  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party.'  Does  this  provision  extend  to  the  casss  where  the  United  Sutes  are 
not  named  in  the  record,  but  claim,  and  are  actually  entitled  to,  the  whole  subject  in 
controversy  t  Let  us  examine  this  question.  Suits  brought  by  the  postmsster-genersl 
are  for  money  due  to  the  United  States.  The  nominal  plaintiff  has  no  interest  in  the 
controversy,  and  the  United  States  are  the  only  real  party.  Yet  these  suits  could  not 
be  instituted  in  the  courts  of  the  Union  under  that  clause  which  gives  jurisdiction  in 
all  cases  to  which  the  United  States  are  a  party ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  give 
the  court  jurisdiction  over  them,  ss  being  cases  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States. 

"  The  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  also  extended  to  controversies  between  dti- 
xens  of  different  States ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  character  of  the  parties 
must  be  shown  on  the  record.  Does  this  provision  depend  on  the  character  of  thoee 
whose  interest  is  litigated,  or  of  those  who  are  parties  on  the  record  f  In  a  suit,  for 
example,  brought  by  or  against  an  executor,  the  creditors  or  legatees  of  his  testator 
are  the  persons  really  concerned  in  interest ;  but  it  has  nsver  been  suspected,  thet  if 
the  executor  be  a  resident  of  another  State,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  oonrts 
could  be  ousted  by  the  fiict  that  the  creditors  or  legatees  were  citizens  of  the  sams 
State  with  the  opposite  party.  The  universally  received  construction  in  this  case  is, 
that  jurisdiction  is  neither  given  nor  ousted  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  interest,  but  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  nsmed  on  the  record. 
Why  is  this  construction  universal  f  No  esse  can  be  imsgined  in  which  the  existence 
of  an  interest  out  of  the  party  on  the  record  is  mors  unequivocal  than  in  that  which 
has  been  just  stated.  Why,  then,  is  it  universally  admitted  that  this  interest  in  no 
manner  affects  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  t  The  plain  and  obvious  answer  is,  because 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  depends  not  upon  this  interest,  but  upon  the  sctual  party 
on  the  record.  Were  a  State  to  be  the  sole  legatee,  it  will  not,  we  presume,  be  alleged, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  a  suit  sgainst  the  executor  would  be  more  affected 
by  this  fisct  than  by  ths  fact  that  any  other  perM>n  not  suable  in  the  courts  of  the 
Union  was  the  sole  l^tee.  Tet,  in  such  a  csse^  the  court  would  decide  directly  and 
immediately  on  the  interest  of  the  State. 

"  This  principle  might  be  liirther  illustrsted  by  showing  that  jurisdiction,  where 
it  depends  on  the  character  of  the  party,  is  never  conferred  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  an  interest  in  a  party  not  named ;  and  by  showing  that  under  the  dis- 
tributive clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  article,  the  Supreme  Court  could 
never  take  original  Jurisdiction,  in  consequence  of  an  interest  in  a  party  not  named 
in  the  record. 

"  But  the  principle  seems  too  well  establiehed  to  require  that  more  time  should  be 
devoted  to  it  It  may,  we  thinlc,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  which  admits  of  no  exception, 
that  in  all  cases  where  jurisdiction  depends  on  the  party,  it  is  the  party  named  in  the 
lecord.     Consequently,  the  eleventh  amendment,  which  restrains  the  jurisdiction 
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state  holds  an  interest  in  it  Nor  will  it  make  anj  difference  in 
the  case,  that  the  State  has  the  sole  interest  in  the  corporation, 
if,  in  fact)  it  creates  other  persons  corporators.^  An  analogous 
case  will  be  found  in  the  authority  given  bj  an  act  of  Congress 
to  the  postmaster-general  to  bring  suits  in  his  official  capa- 
city, (a)  In  such  suits  the  United  States  are  not  understood  to 
be  a  partj,  although  the  suits  solelj  regard  their  interests.  The 
postmaster-general  does  not,  in  such  cases,  sue  under  the  clause 
giving  jurisdiction  ^  in  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party;"  but  under  the  clause  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1687.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  general  doctrine  is  main- 
tained is  to  the  following  effect  It  is  a  sound  principle,  that  when 
a  government  becomes  a  partner  in  any  trading  company,  it  divests 
itself,  so  far  as  concerns  the  transactions  of  that  company,  of  its 
sovereign  character,  and  takes  that  of  a  private  citizen.  Instead 
of  communicating  to  the  company  its  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives, it  descends  to  a  level  with  those  with  whom  it  associates 
itself,  and  takes  the  character  which  belongs  to  its  associates 
and  to  the  business  which  is  transacted.  Thus,  many  States  in 
the  Union  which  have  an  interest  in  banks  are  not  suable  even 
in  their  own  courts.  A  State  which  establishes  a  bank,  and  be- 
comes a  stockholder  in  it,  and  gives  it  a  capacity  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  strips  itself  of  its  sovereign  chtiracter,  so  far  as  respects  the 
transactions  of  the  bank,  and  waives  all  the  privileges  of  that 
character.  As  a  member  of  a  corporation,  a  government  never 
exercises  its  sovereignty.     It  acts  merely  as  a  corporator,  and 

gFaatod  by  the  Constitutioii  over  suits  sgainst  States,  is  of  necessity  limited  to  those 
suits  in  which  a  State  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The  amendment  has  its  full  eflfect,  if 
the  Constitution  be  construed  as  it  would  have  been  construed  had  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  never  been  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a  State  by  the  citixens  of 
another  State,  or  by  aliens.  The  State  not  being  a  party  on  the  reooid,  and  the  ooart 
having  jurisdiction  over  those  who  are  parties  on  the  record,  the  true  question  is  not 
one  of  jurisdiction,  but  whether  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  the  court  ought  to 
make  a  decree  against  the  defendsnts,  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  having  a 
real  interest,  or  as  being  only  nominal  parties." 

1  Bank  of  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  v.  Wister,  8  Peters's  Sup.  C.  R.  818. 

s  Osbom  o.  Bank  of  United  SUtes^  9  Wheat  R.  855,  856  ;  Postmaster-General  v. 
Early,  12  Wheat  R.  186,  149. 

(a)  Comp.   Hagood   «.  Southern,  117     U.  S.  196 ;  Poindezter  v.  Greenhow,  114 
U.  S.  52 ;  Cunningham  v.  Macon  B.  Ca,     U.  S.  S70. 
109  U.  8.  446  ;  United  States  «.  Lee,  106 
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exercises  no  other  powers  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation  than  are  expressly  given  by  the  incorporating  act 
The  United  States  held  shares  in  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  privileges  of  the  government  were  not  imparted 
by  that  circumstance  to  the  bank.  The  United  States  were  not 
a  party  to  suits  brought  by  or  against  the  bank,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution.  So,  with  respect  to  the  present  bank,  suits 
brought  by  or  against  it  are  not  understood  to  be  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  States.  The  government,  by  becoming  a  cor- 
porator, lays  down  its  sovereignty  so  far  as  respects  the  trans- 
actions of  the  corporation,  and  exercises  no  power  or  privilege 
which  is  not  derived  from  the  charter.^  The  reasoning  admits 
of  further  illustration.  A  corporation  is  itself,  in  legal  contem- 
plation, an  artificial  person  having  a  distinct  and  independent 
existence  from  that  of  the  persons  composing  it.  It  is  this  per- 
sonal, political,  and  artificial  existence  which  gives  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  body  politic  or  corporate,  in  which  may  be  vested 
peculiar  powers  and  attributes,  distinct  and  different  from  those 
belonging  to  the  natural  persons  composing  ii^  Thus,  the  cor- 
poration may  be  perpetual,  although  the  individuals  composing 
it  may  in  succession  die.  It  may  have  privileges,  and  immimi- 
ties,  and  functions  which  do  not  and  cannot  lawfully  belong  to 
individuals.  It  may  exercise  franchises  and  transact  business 
prohibited  to  its  members  as  individuals.  The  capacity  to  sue 
and  be  sued  belongs  to  every  corporation,  and,  indeed,  is  a  func- 
tion incident  to  it,  independent  of  any  special  grant,  because 
necessary  to  its  existence.'  It  sues  and  is  sued,  however,  not  in 
the  names  of  its  members,  but  in  its  own  name  as  a  distinct 
person.  It  acts,  indeed,  by  and  through  its  members  or  other 
proper  functionaries,  but  still  the  acts  are  its  own,  and  not  the 
private  acts  of  such  members  or  functionaries.  Tho  members 
are  not  only  not  parties  to  its  suits  in  any  legal  sense,  but  they 
may  sue  it  or  be  sued  by  it  in  any  action,  exactly  as  any  stranger 
may  sue  it  or  be  sued  by  it  A  State  may  sue  a  bank  in  which 
it  is  a  stockholder,  just  as  any  other  stockholder  may  sue  the 
same  bank.  The  United  States  may  sue  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  entitle  themselves  to  a  judgment  for  any  debt  duo  to 

1  tJoited  states  Bank  o.  Planten  Bank  of  Q^orgjik,  9  Wheat  R.  907,  908. 

•  See  1  Black.  Comm.  ch.  18,  pp.  467»  471,  476»  477. 

•  1  Black.  Comm.  476,  l^e. 
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them ;  and  they  may  gatisfy  the  execution  isBtiing  on  snch  a 
judgment  out  of  any  property  of  the  ba&k«  Now,  it  is  plain  that 
this  could  not  be  done  if  tibie  State,  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  stockholder,  were  deemed  a  party  to  the  record.  It  would 
be  past  all  legal  comprehension  tiiat  a  party  might  sue  himself 
and  be  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  So  that  any  attempt  to 
deem  a  State  a  party  to  a  suit,  simply  because  it  has  an  interest 
in  a  suit,  or  is  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation  on  the  records, 
would  bo  to  renounce  all  ordinary  doctrines  of  law  applicable  to 
such  cases.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  must  bo  presumed, 
in  treating  of  the  judicial  department,  to  have  used  language  in 
the  sense  and  witti  the  limitations  belonging  to  it  in  judicial 
usage.  They  must  have  spoken  according  to  known  distinctions 
and  settled  rules  of  interpretation,  incorporated  into  the  very  ele^ 
ments  of  the  jurisprudence  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

§  1688.  It  may  then  be  laid  down,  as  a  rule  which  admits  of 
no  exception,  that  in  all  cases  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  where  jurisdiction  depends  upon  the  party,  it  id 
the  party  named  on  tiie  record.  Consequently  the  amendment 
above  referred  to,  which  restrains  the  jurisdiction  granted  by 
the  Constitution  over  suits  against  States,  Is  of  necessity  limited 
to  those  suits  in  which  a  State  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The 
amendment  has  its  full  effect  if  the  Constitution  is  construed  as 
it  would  have  been  construed  had  the  jurisdiction  never  been  et* 
tended  to  suits  brought  against  a  State  by  the  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  by  aliens.^ 

§  1689.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  amendment  extends 
to  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  where  the  pro* 
cecding  is  in  rem  and  not  in  persanarn.  There  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  is  founded  upon  the  possession  of  the  thing;  and  if 
the  State  should  interpose  a  claim  for  the  property,  it  does  not 
act  merely  in  tibie  character  of  a  defendant,  but  as  an  actor.  Be- 
sides, the  language  of  the  amendment  is,  that  'Hhe  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  suit  in  law  or  equity.^*    But  a  suit  in  the  admiralty  is  noil^ 

^  Osborn  v.  United  States  Bank,  9  Wheat  H.  857,  868 ;  The  Governor  of  Oeot]fi;ia 
V.  Madrazo,  1  Peters'a  Sap.  R.  110, 123.  A  State  may  be  properly  deemed  a  party 
When  it  sues  or  is  sned  by  prooess  by  or  against  the  governor  of  the  State  in  his 
official  capacity.  The  lOotemor  of  Oeoiigilk  v.  Madraso^  1  t^eters's  Sop.  R  110, 
131,  124. 
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correctly  speaking,  a  suit  in  law  or  in  equity,  but  is  often  spoken 
of  in  contradistinction  to  both.^ 

§  1690.  Next  ^^Controversies  between  citizens  of  different 
States/'  Although  the  necessity  of  this  power  may  not  stand 
upon  grounds  quite  as  strong  as  some  of  the  preceding,  there  are 
high  motives  of  State  policy  and  public  justice  by  which  it  can 
be  clearly  vindicated.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  such  a 
power  may  be  indispensable,  or  in  the  highest  degree  expedient, 
to  carry  into  effect  some  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  con- 
ferred, and  some  of  the  prohibitions  upon  States  expressly  de- 
clared in  the  Constitution.  For  example,  it  is  declared  that  the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States.  Suppose  an  attempt 
is  made  to  evade  or  withhold  these  privileges  and  inmiunities, 
would  it  not  be  right  to  allow  the  party  aggrieved  an  opportunity 
of  claiming  them,  in  a  contest  with  a  citizen  of  the  State,  before 
a  tribunal  at  once  national  and  impartial?^  Suppose  a  State 
should  pass  a  tender  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  pri- 
vate contracts,  or  should,  in  the  course  of  its  legislation,  grant 
unconstitutional  preferences  to  its  own  citizens,  is  it  not  clear 
that  the  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  such  cases  ought  to  be  confided  to  the  national  tribunals  ? 
These  cases  are  not  purely  imaginary.  They  have  actually  oc- 
curred, and  may  again  occur,  under  peculiar  circumstances  in 
the  course  of  State  legislation.'  What  was  the  fact  under  the 
confederation  ?  Each  State  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  de- 
gree of  justice  which  another  State  might  choose  to  yield  to  its 
citizens.^  There  was  not  only  danger  of  animosities  growing  up 
from  this  source,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  did  grow  up  retalia- 
tory legislation  to  meet  such  real  or  imagined  grievances. 

§  1691.  Nothing  can  conduce  more  to  general  harmony  and 
confidence  among  all  the  States  than  a  consciousness  that  contro- 

1  See  United  States  «.  Blight,  8  UaXYu  Law  Journal,  197,  225  ;  Tlie  Goyernor  of 
Georgia  v.  Madrazo»  1  Peters's  Sap.  R.  124.  and  Id.  128,  129, 180,  181,  182,  188, 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Juatioe  Johnson ;  United  Sutes  «.  Peten,  5  Cranch's  R.  116,  189, 
140. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  Id.  No.  42. 

•  See  2  Elliot's  Dehates,  891,  892,  401,  406  ;  8  ElUot's  Dehates,  142,  144,  277,  282. 
«  See  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  474,  476,  476,  per  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay  ; 

The  Federalist,  No.  80 ;  8  EUiof  s  DeUtee,  142,  144,  277,  282  ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1 
Wheat  B.  846,  847. 
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yersies  are  not  exclusivelj  to  be  decided  bj  the  State  tribunals, 
but  may,  at  the  election  of  the  party,  be  brought  before  the  na- 
tional tribunals.  Besides,  it  cannot  escape  observation  that  the 
judges  in  different  States  hold  their  offices  by  a  very  different 
tenure.  Some  hold  during  good  behavior;  some  for  a  term  of 
^years;  some  for  a  single  year;  some  are  irremovable,  except 
upon  impeachment;  and  others  may  be  removed  upon  address  of 
the  legislature.  Under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  but  be  pre- 
sumed that  there  may  arise  a  course  of  State  policy,  or  State 
legislation,  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  tlie  citizens 
of  other  States  both  as  to  real  and  personal  property.  It  would 
require  an  uncommon  exercise  of  candor  or  credulity  to  affirm 
that,  in  cases  of  this  sort^  all  the  State  tribunals  would  be 
wholly  without  State  prejudice  or  State  feelings,  or  that  they 
would  be  as  earnest  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  State  au- 
thority upon  the  just  rights  and  interests  of  the  citizens  of  other 
States  as  a  tribunal  differently  constituted  and  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  State  authority.  And  if  justice  should  be  as  fairly  and 
as  firmly  administered  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  still  the 
mischiefs  would  be  most  serious  if  the  public  opinion  did  not 
indulge  such  a  belief.  Justice,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  should  not 
only  be  above  all  reproach,  but  above  all  suspicion.  The  sources 
of  State  irritations  and  State  jealousies  are  sufficiently  numerous 
without  leaving  open  one  so  copious  and  constant  as  the  belief  or 
the  dread  of  wrong  in  the  administration  of  State  justice.^  Be- 
sides, if  the  public  confidence  should  continue  to  follow  the 
State  tribunals  (as  in  many  cases  it  doubtless  will),  the  provision 
will  become  inert  and  harmless ;  for  as  ttie  party  will  have  his 
election  of  the  forum,  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  desert  the  State 
courts  unless  for  some  sound  reason,  founded  either  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  cause  or  in  the  influence  of  State  prejudices.^  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  real  danger  of  injustice  to  the  other 
side  in  the  decisions  of  the  national  tribunals,  because  the  cause 
must  still  be  decided  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  local  law, 
and  not  by  any  foreign  jurisprudence.'  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance of  no  small  importance,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  that 

1  See  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  4  DuU.  474,  476,  476,  per  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Leot  14,  p.  876  (Sd  edit  p.  296) ;  8  EUiot's  Dehetes,  141, 148, 144. 

•  See  Bawle  on  Const  eh.  81,  p.  804 ;  8  SlUot's  Deb.  881,  882. 

*  8  ElUot's  DeUte^,  401,  408,  406. 
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iSy  the  tendency  of  9uch  f^  power  to  increase  the  confidence  and 
credit  between  the  commercial  and  agricultural  States,  No  man 
can  be  insensible  to  the  value  in  promoting  credit  of  the  belief  of 
there  being  a  prompt,  efficient,  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice  in  enforcing  contracts.^ 

§  1692.  Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  are  supposed  to 
have  influenced  the  convention  in  delegating  jurisdiction  to  tlie 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  between  citizens  of  different 
States.  Probably  no  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  has 
been  of  more  practical  benefit  or  has  given  more  lasting  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people.  There  is  not  q.  single  State  which  has  not 
at  some  time  felt  the  influence  of  this  conservative  power ;  and 
the  general  harmony  which  exists  between  the  State  courts  and 
the  national  courts,  in  the  concurrent  exercise  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  between  citizens  of  different  States,  demonstrates 
the  utility  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  power.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  existence  of  the  power  has  operated  as  f^ 
silent  but  irresistible  check  to  undue  State  legislation,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  cherished  a  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
between  the  State  and  national  courts,  as  honorable  as  it  has 
been  beneficent 

§  1698.  The  next  inquiry  growing  out  of  this  part  of  the  clause 
is,  who  are  to  be  deemed  citizens  of  different  States  within  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  Are  all  persons  bom  within  a  State  to  be  always 
deemed  citizens  of  that  State,  notwithstanding  any  change  of 
domicil;  or  does  their  citizenship  change  with  their  change  of 
domicil?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  equally  plain  and  satis- 
factory. The  Constitution  having  declared  that  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States,  every  person  who  is  a  citizpn  of  one 
State  and  removes  into  another,  with  the  intention  of  taking  up 
his  residence  and  inhabitancy  there,  becomes  ipso  facto  a  citizen 
of  the  State  where  he  resides,  and  he  then  ceases  to  bo  a  citizen 
of  the  State  from  which  he  has  removed  his  residence.  Of 
course,  when  he  gives  up  his  new  residence  or  domicil  and  re- 
turns Jk>  his  native  or  other  State  itesidence  or  domicil,  he  re- 
acquires the  character  of  the  latter.  What  circumstances  shall 
constitute  such  a  change,  of  residence  or  domicil  is  an  inquiry 
more  properly  belonging  to  a  treatise  upon  public  or  municipal 

1  8  ElUot's  Debates,  892,  406  ;  8  ElUot'a  DeUtM,  14i ;.  Id.  282. 
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law  than  to  commentariefl  upon  constitutional  law;  In  general, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  a  removal  from  one  State  into  an- 
other,  animo  manendi^  or  with  a  design  of  becoming  an  inhabits 
ant,  constitutes  a  change  of  domicil,  and,  of  course,  a  change  of 
citizenship.  But  a  person  who  is  a  native  citizen  of  one  State 
never  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  thereof  until  he  has  acquired  a  new 
citizenship  elsewhere.  Residence  in  a  foreign  country  has  no 
operation  upon  his  character  as  a  citizen,  although  it  may,  for 
puri)osos  of  trade  and  commerce,  impress  him  with  the  character 
of  the  country.  1  To  change  allegiance  is  one  thing;  to  change 
inhabitancy  is  quite  another  thing.  The  right  and  the  power  are 
not  coextensive  in  each  case.'  Every  citizen  of  a  State  is  ipso 
facto  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. '(a) 

§  1694.  And  a  person  who  is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  by  a  like  residence  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  be- 
comes ipso  facto  a  citizen  of  that  State*  So  a  citizen  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  Union  by  a  like  residence  acquires  the  character  of 
tiie  State  where  he  resides.^  But  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  citizen  of  a  territory,  is  not  a  citizen  of  a 
State,  entitled  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  virtue 
of  that  character,  while  he  resides  in  any  such  territory,  nor 
until  he  has  acquired  a  residence  or  domicil  in  the  particular 
State.* 

§  1695.  A  corporation,  as  such,  is  not  a  citizen  of  a  State  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution^     But  if  all  the  members  of  the 

1  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  4. 

*  See  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  9,  pp.  87  to  100. 

*  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  9,  pp.  85,  86. 

«  dee  Qassies  v.  Ballon,  6  Peters's  Snp.  R.  761. 

*  Hepburn  v.  Elszey,  2  Cranch,  448;  Coqwration  of  New  Orleans  v.  Winter,  1 
Wheat.  R  91 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  17,  p.  860  (2d  edition,  p.  884). 

(a)  In  Dred  Scott  v,  Sandford,  19  How.  risdiction  thereofi  sre  oitiiens  of  the  United 

898,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  a  ma-  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  re- 

Jority  of  the  court  that  at  the  time  of  the  side.*'    14th  Amend,  to  U.  S.  Const,  1st 

adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a  person  of  clause.    See  poti^  chapter  47. 

the  African  race  whose  ancestors  had  been  But  oitixenship  of  the  United  States 

brought  to  this  country  and  sold  as  slaves,  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  even 

was  not,  though  free,  a  citizen,  and  there*  apon  males  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  the 

fbrs  such  a  person  could  not  sue  in  the  States  may  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 

federal  courts  under  the  clause  of  the  Con-  voters  even  in  respect  of  federal  office.    See 

Btitution  under  examination.    Now,  how-  United  States  9«  Cmikshank,  92  U.  S. 

ever,  *'  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in.  648 ;  Minor  v.  Happentett»  21  WalL  162* 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jn- 
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corporation  are  citizens,  their  character  will  confer  jurisdiction^ 
for  then  it  is  substantially  a  suit  by  citizens  suing  in  their  cor- 
porate name.  1(a)  And  a  citizen  of  a  State  is  entitled  to  sue,  as 
such,  notwithstanding  he  is  a  trustee  for  others,  or  sues  in  aiUre 
draity  as  it  is  technically  called ;  that  is,  as  representative  of  an- 
other. Thus  a  citizen  may  sue  who  is  a  trustee  at  law,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  trust  And  an  administra- 
tor and  executor  may  sue  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  which  they 
represent,  for  in  each  of  these  cases  it  is  their  personal  suit^  But 
if  citizens  who  are  parties  to  a  suit  are  merely  nominally  so,  as 
for  instance,  if  magistrates  are  officially  required  to  allow  suits 
to  be  brought  in  their  names  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  a  citizen  or 
alien,  the  latter  are  deemed  the  substantial  parties  entitled  to  sue.^ 
§1696.  Next  ^Controversies  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States. '^  This 
clause  was  not  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  but  was  added 
without  any  known  objection  to  its  propriety.^  It  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  Constitution  directly  contemplates  the 
cognizance  of  disputes  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  ;^  but 
certainly  not  the  only  one  in  which  they  may  indirectly  upon 
constitutional  questions  have  the  benefit  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  Union.®  Tlie  Federalist  has  remarked  that  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  agency  of  the  national  courts  in  cases  in  which  the 
State  tribunals  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  impartial  speaks  for  it- 
self.    No  man  ought  certainly  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  or 

1  Hope  Ininrance  Oompany  v.  Boardman,  5  Cranch,  67 ;  Bank  of  United  States  v. 
DeYaux»  5  Cranch,  61 ;  United  Statea  v.  Planten  Bank,  9  Wheat  R.  410. 

s  Chappedelaine  v.  De  Chenaux,  4  Cranch,  806  ;  Bank  of  United  Sutea  «.  DeTanz* 
6  Cranch,  61 ;  Childress  v.  Emory,  8  Wheat.  R.  668. 

•  Brown  «.  Strode,  5  Cranch,  808.  «  Joamal  of  Convention,  226,  800. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  80. 

•  Cohens  v.  Yiiginia,  6  Wheat  B.  800,  891,  802. 

(a)  See  Oonuneidal  Bank  «.  Slocum,  it  most  be  presamed  to  be  a  snit  by  or 

:  II  Pet  60 ;  Marshall  «.  Baltimore  R.  against  eitizens  of  such  State,  and  no 

>  Co.,  16  How.  814.    In  Ohio  R.  Co.  v.  arerment  or  eyidence  to  the  contrary  is 

Wheeler,  1   BUck,  286,  a  decision  was  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 

made  which  modifies   prerious  mlings.  the  snit  from  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  court 

It  was  there  held  that  the  1^  presnmp-  of  the  United  States.    See  also  Insnrauoo 

tion  is,  that  the  eorporaton  ate  citisens  Co.  v.  Francis,  11  Wall  210 ;  Railroad 

of  the  State  granting  the  franchise  in  Co.  v.  Harris,  12  WaU.  66 ;  Railroad  Co. 

which  alone  the  corporate  body  has  a  v.  Whitton,  18  WaU.  270. 
Ugal  existence ;  that  a  suit  by  or  sgainst 
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in  any  cause  in  respect  to  which  he  has  the  least  interest  or  bias. 
This  principle  has  no  inconsiderable  weight  in  designating  the 
federal  courts  as  the  proper  tribunals  for  the  determination  of 
controversies  between  different  States  and  their  citizens.  And 
it  ought  to  have  the  same  operation  in  regard  to  some  cases  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  State.  Claims  to  land  under  grants 
of  different  States,  founded  upon  adverse  pretensions  of  boun- 
dary, are  of  this  description.  The  courts  of  neither  of  the  grant- 
ing States  could  be  expected  to  be  unbiased.  The  laws  may 
have  even  prejudged  the  question,  and  tied  the  courts  down  to 
decisions  in  favor  of  the  grants  of  the  State  to  which  they  be- 
longed. And  where  this  has  not  been  done,  it  would  be  natural 
that  tibie  judges^  as  men,  should  feel  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
claims  of  their  own  government^  And,  at  all  events,  the  pro- 
viding of  a  tribunal  having  no  possible  interest  on  the  one  side 
more  than  the  other,  would  have  a  most  salutary  tendency  in 
quieting  the  jealousies  and  disarming  the  resentments  of  the 
State  whose  grant  should  be  held  invalid.  This  jurisdiction  at- 
taches not  only  to  grants  made  by  different  States  which  were 
never  united,  but  also  to  grants  made  by  different  States  which 
were  originally  united  under  one  jurisdiction,  if  made  since  the 
separation,  although  the  origin  of  the  title  may  be  traced  back 
to  an  antecedent  period.* 

§  1697.  Next  ''  Controversies  between  a  State,  or  the  citi- 
zens thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects."  The 
Federalist' has  vindicated  this  provision  in  the  following  brief 
but  powerful  manner:  '^The  peace  of  the  whole  ought  not  to 
be  left  at  the  disposal  of  a  part  The  Union  will  undoubtedly 
he  answerable  to  foreign  powers  for  the  conduct  of  its  members. 
And  the  responsibility  for  an  injury  ought  ever  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  faculty  of  preventing  it  As  the  denial  or  perver- 
sion of  justice  by  the  sentences  of  courts  is  with  reason  classed 
among  ttie  just  causes  of  war,  it  will  follow  that  the  federal  judi- 
ciary ought  to  have  cognizance  of  all  causes  in  which  the  citizens 
of  other  countries  are  concerned.  This  is  not  less  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  faith  than  to  the  security  of  the  public 

1  Th«  Fedenlist,  No.  80.  Sm  alio  Mr.  Chi«f  Jutioe  Jay's  Bemarka,  4  DiU.  476, 
andofOe,  (1688. 

•  Town  of  Pawlett  v.  Clarke,  9  Cimnch,  899  ;  Colaon  v.  Lewis,  3  Wheat.  R.  877. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  80.    Bee  also  8  Elliof  s  DeUte^  288 ;  8  BUiot's  Debate^,  S9L 

VOL.  II.  —  82 
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tranquillity.  A  distinction  may  perhaps  be  imagined  between 
cases  arising  upon  treaties  and  the  laws  of  nations  and  those 
which  may  stand  merely  on  the  footing  of  the  municipal  law. 
The  former  kind  may  be  supposed  proper  for  the  federal  juris- 
diction ;  the  later  for  that  of  the  States.  But  it  is  at  least  prob- 
lematicaly  whether  an  unjust  sentence  against  a  foreigner,  where 
the  subject  of  controversy  was  wholly  relative  to  the  lex  loci^ 
would  not,  if  unredressed,  be  an  aggression  upon  his  sovereign, 
as  well  as  one  which  violated  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  or  the 
general  law  of  nations.  And  a  still  greater  objection  to  the  dis- 
tinction would  result  from  the  immense  difficulty,  if  not  impos- 
sibility, of  a  practical  discrimination  between  the  cases  of  one 
complexion  and  those  of  the  other.  So  great  a  proportion  of 
the  controversies  in  which  foreigners  are  parties  involve  national 
questions,  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  safe  and  most  expedient  to 
refer  all  those  in  which  they  are  concerned  to  the  national 
tribunals." 

§  1698.  In  addition  to  these  suggestions,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  of  great  national  importance  to  advance  public  as  well 
as  private  credit  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  and  their 
subjects.  Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  respect  than 
to  create  an  impartial  tribunal  to  which  they  may  have  resort 
upon  all  occasions  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  or  en- 
force their  rights.^  Besides,  it  is  not  wholly  immaterial  that 
the  law  to  be  administered  in  cases  of  foreigners  is  often  very 
distinct  from  the  mere  municipal  code  of  a  State,  and  dependent 
upon  the  law  merchant,  or  the  more  enlarged  consideration  of 
international  rights  and  duties  in  a  case  of  conflict  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  laws.^  And  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the 
national  tribunals  will,  from  the  nature  of  their  ordinary  func- 
tions, become  better  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  which 
regulate  subjects  of  this  nature,  tlian  other  courts,  however 
enlightened,  whicli  are  rarely  required  to  discuss  them. 

1  8  ElUot's  Debfttee,  142,  148,  144,  282,  288.  It  is  notorious  that  this  Jurisdiction 
has  been  rery  satisfactory  to  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects.  Nor  have  the  dangers 
of  State  prejudice,  and  State  attachment  to  local  interests,  to  the  iigury  of  foreigners, 
been  wholly  imaginary.  It  has  been  already  steted  in  another  place,  that  the  debto  due 
to  British  subjecto  before  the  reyolution  were  never  recovered  until  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  by  suite  brought  in  the  national  courts.  See  Ware  «.  Hylton, 
8  DslL  R.  199. 

s  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Oomm.  Ap^  421 ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  282,  288. 
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§  1699.  In  regard  to  controversies  between  an  American  and 
a  foreign  state,  it  is  obvious  that  the  suit  must,  on  the  one  side 
at  least^  be  wholly  voluntary.  No  foreign  state  can  be  com- 
pelled to  become  a  party,  plaintiff,  or  defendant  in  any  of  our 
tribunals.^  If,  therefore,  it  chooses  to  consent  to  the  institution 
of  any  suit^  it  is  its  consent  alone  which  can  give  effect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  furnish 
some  peaceable  mode  of  appeal  in  cases  where  any  controversy 
may  exist  between  an  American  and  a  foreign  state  sufficiently 
important  to  require  Uio  grievance  to  be  redressed  by  any  other 
mode  than  through  the  instrumentality  of  negotiations.' 

§  1700.  The  inquiry  may  here  be  made,  who  are  to  be  deemed 
aliens  entitled  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ?  The 
general  answer  is,  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  A  foreigner  who  is  naturalized  is  no  longer  entitled  to 
the  character  of  an  alien.'  And  when  an  alien  is  the  substan- 
tial party,  it  matters  not  whether  he  is  a  suitor  in  his  own  right, 
or  whether  he  acts  as  a  trustee,  or  personal  representative,  or 
whether  he  is  compellable  by  the  local  law  to  sue  through  some 
official  organ.  ^  A  foreign  corporation  established  in  a  foreign 
country,  all  of  whose  members  are  aliens,  is  entitled  to  sue  in 
the  same  manner  that  an  alien  may  personally  sue  in  the  courts 
of  the  Union.  ^  It  is  not  sufficient,  to  vest  the  jurisdiction,  that 
an  alien  is  a  party  to  the  suit,  unless  the  other  party  be  a  citi- 
zen.^ British  subjects,  bom  before  the  American  revolution, 
are  to  be  deemed  aliens,  and  may  sue  American  citizens,  bom 
before  the  revolution,  as  well  as  those  born  since  that  period. 
The  revolution  severed  the  ties  of  allegiance,  and  made  the  in- 
habitrints  of  each  country  aliens  to  each  other.  ^    In  relation  to 

1  See  2  Elliot's  Deb.  891,  407 ;  Foster  v.  Nelson,  2  Peten's  R.  254,  807. 
a  See  also  8  Elliot's  Debates,  282,  288. 

*  Mr.  Tucker  supposes  that  the  sereral  States  still  retain  the  power  of  admitting 
aliens  to  become  denizens  of  the  State  ;  but  that  they  do  not  thereby  become  citizens. 
1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  866.  What  he  means  by  "denizens"  he  has  not  ex- 
plained. If  he  means  that  the  States  may  naturalize  so  far  as  to  make  an  alien  a 
citizen  of  the  State,  that  may  be  well  questioned.  If  he  means  only  that  they  may 
enable  aliens  to  hold  lands  and  ei\joy  certain  other  qualified  privileges  within  the  State, 
that  will  not  be  denied. 

*  Chappelaine  v.  De  Cheneaux,  4  Cranch,  806 ;  Brown  v.  Strode,  6  Cnmch,  R.  808. 

*  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  v.  Town  of  New  Haven,  8  Wheat  R.  464. 

*  Jackson  v.  Twentyman,  2  Peters's  Sup.  C  R.  186. 

7  Daswon's  Les8ce  v.  Godfrey,  4  Cranch,  821 ;  Blight's  Lessee  v.  Rochester,  7 
Wheat.  R.  636  ;  Inglis  v.  Trustees  of  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  8  Peters's  Sup.  C.  R.  126. 
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alienSy  however,  it  should  be  stated,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
sue  onlj  while  peace  exists  between  their  country  and  our  own. 
For  if  a  war  breaks  out,  and  they  thereby  become  alien  enemies, 
their  right  to  sue  is  suspended  until  th^  return  of  peace.  ^ 

§  1701.  We  have  now  finished  our  review  of  the  classes  of 
cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends. 
The  next  inquiry  naturally  presented  is,  in  what  mode  it  is  to 
be  exercised,  and  in  what  courts  it  is  to  be  vested.  The  suc- 
ceeding clause  of  the  Constitution  answers  this  inquiry.  It  is 
in  the  following  words:  ^^In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion. In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make.  ">  (a) 

§  1702.  The  first  remark  arising  out  of  this  clause  is,  that,  as 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  all  the  cases 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  it  may  extend  to  all  such  cases 
in  any  form  in  which  judicial  power  may  be  exercised.  It  may, 
therefore,  extend  to  them  in  the  shape  of  original  or  appellate 
jurisdiction,  or  both ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
cases  which  binds  to  the  exercise  of  the  one  in  preference  to  the 
other.'    But  it  is  clear,  from  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  8,  pp.  64,  65  (2d  edition,  pp.  68,  69). 

*  In  the  fint  draft  of  the  Constitution,  the  words  stood  thos :  *'  In  cases  of  im- 
peachment, cases  affecting  amhassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those 
in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  this  jurisdiction  [of  the  Supremo  Court]  shall  be 
original.  In  all  other  cases  before  mentioned,  it  shall  be  appellate,  with  such  exceptions 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  may  make.  The  legislature  may  assign 
any  part  of  the  jurisdiction  aboTe  mentioned  (except  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States),  in  the  manner  and  under  the  limitations  which  it  shall  think  proper, 
to  such  inferior  courts  ss  it  shall  constitute  from  time  to  time." '  It  was  varied  to  its 
present  form  by  snccessiTS  votesi  in  which  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  826,  227,  299,  800,  801. 

•  Martin  o.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  888,  887,  888  ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United  SUtes, 
9  Wheat  R.  820,  821. 

(a)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  to  the  exercise  of  political  jurisdiction 

Court  in  cases  respecting  the  boundaries  and  sovereignty  over  the  territory  in  dis- 

of  States,  is  not  precluded  because  of  pute,  and  over  the  inhabitants  occupying 

their  involving  the  consideration  of  ques-  the  same.    Rhode  Island  «.  Kasnchu- 

tions  purely  political ;  that  is  to  say,  be-  setts^  12  Pet  724 ;  Yiigiuia  v.  West  Yir- 

eanse  of  the  main  question  to  be  decided  ginia,  11  Wall.  89. 
being  the  conflicting  claims  of  two  States 
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thaty  in  one  form  or  the  ottidr,  it  is  absolutely  obligatory  upon 
Congress  to  vest  all  the  jurisdiction  in  the  national  courts  in  tiiat 
class  of  cases  at  least  where  it  has  declared  that  it  shall  extend 
to  "aHca«««."  1(a) 

§  1708.  In  the  next  place,  the  jurisdiction  which  is  by  tbe 
Constitution  to  be  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  original 
form  is  very  limited,  and  extends  only  to  cases  afifecting  ambas- 
sadors, and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  cases  where 
a  State  is  a  party.  And  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  confer 
on  it  any  other  or  further  original  jurisdiction.  (()  This  is  one 
of  the  appropriate  illustrations  of  the  rule,  that  the  affirmation 
of  a  power  in  particular  cases  excludes  it  in  all  others.  The 
clause  itself  would  otherwise  be  wholly  inoperative  and  nugatory. 
If  it  had  been  intended  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  Congress 
to  apportion  the  judicial  power  between  the  supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  according  to  the  will  of  that  body,  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  have  proceeded  further  than  to  define  the  judicial 
power  and  the  tribunals  in  which  it  should  be  vested.  Affirma- 
tive words  often,  in  their  operation,  imply  a  negative  of  other 
objects  than  those  affirmed ;  and  in  this  case  a  negative  or  ex- 
clusive sense  must  be  g^ven  to  the  words,  or  they  have  no  opera- 
tion at  all.  If  the  solicitude  of  the  convention  respecting  our 
peace  with  foreign  powers  might  induce  a  provision  to  be  made 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  original  jurisdiction  in 
cases  which  might  be  supposed  to  affect  tiiem,  yet  the  clause 
would  have  proceeded  no  further  than  to  provide  for  such  cases, 
unless  some  further  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  had 
been  intended.  The  direction,  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  with  such  exceptions  as 
Congress  shall  make,  will  be  no  restriction  unless  the  words  are 
to  be  deemed  exclusive  of  original  jurisdiction.'    And  accord- 

1  Id.  pp.  828,  880,  886.  Upon  this  subject  there  is  oonsideimble  discussion  in  the 
ease  of  Martin  v.  Hunter.    1  Wheat.  R.  804,  818. 

•  Marbury  v  Madison,  1  Oraneh,  R.  174, 176 ;  Wisoart  v.  Dauchy,  8  DalL  R.  821  ; 

(a)  In  cases  where  original  Jurisdiction  that  Congress  could  not  require  or  au- 
la by  the  Oonstitution  conferred  upon  the  thorize  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Supreme  Court,  the  court  may  exercise  It  to  exercise  original  Jurisdiction  as  Justices 
without  any  further  act  of  Congress  to  of  the  circuit  or  other  inferior  courts, 
regulate  its  process  or  confer  Jurisdiction.  See  his  argument  in  the  Life  and  Oorre- 
Kentucky  «.  Donnison,  24  How.  66.  spondenoe  of  Judge  Iredell,  II.  292. 

{h)  Chief  Justice  Jay  was  of  opinion 
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ihgly  the  doctrine  is  firmly  established,  that  the  Supreme  Oourt 
cannot  constitutionallj  exercise  anj  original  jurisdiction,  except 
in  the  enumerated  cases.  If  Congress  should  confer  it,  it  would 
be  a  mere  nullitj.^ 

§  1704.  But  although  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  exercise  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  in  any  cases  except  those  specially  enumerated, 
it  is  certainly  competent  for  Congress  to  vest  in  any  inferior 
courts  of  the  United  States  original  jurisdiction  of  all  other  cases 
not  thus  specially  assigned  to  the  Supreme  Court;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  excludes  such  inferior  courts 
from  the  exercise  of  such  original  jurisdiction.  Original  juris- 
diction, so  far  as  the  Constitution  gives  a  rule,  is  coextensive 
with  the  judicial  power;  and  except  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
has  made  any  distribution  of  it  among  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  it  remains  to  be  exercised  in  an  original  or  appellate 
form,  or  both,  as  Congress  may  in  their  wisdom  deem  fit  Now, 
the  Constitution  has  made  no  distinction,  except  of  the  original 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  It  has  nowhere 
insinuated  that  the  inferior  tribunals  shall  have  no  original  juris- 
diction. It  has  nowhere  afiirmed  that  they  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction.  Both  are  left  unrestricted  and  undefined.  Of 
course,  as  the  judicial  power  is  to  be  vested  in  the  supremo  and 
inferior  courts  of  the  Union,  both  are  under  the  entire  control 
and  regulation  of  Congress.^ 

§  1705.  Indeed  it  has  been  a  matter  of  much  question,  whether 
the  grant  of  original  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
enumerated  cases  ought  to  be  construed  to  give  to  that  court 
exclusive  original  jurisdiction,  even  in  those  cases.  And  it  has 
been  contended  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  the 
inferior  courts  of  the  Union  from  a  concurrent  original  jurisdic- 

Cohens  v.  Yiiginia,  6  Wheat  B.  892  to  895 ;  Id.  400,  401 ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United 
states,  9  Wheat.  R.  820,  821. 

1  Ibid.;  1  Rent'sComin.  Lect  15,  pp.294,  801  (2d edition, pp.  814,  822);  Wiscartv. 
Danchy,  8  Dall.  B.  821.  Congress,  by  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  §  18,  did  confer 
on  the  Supremo  Court  the  authority  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus,  in  cases  warranted  by 
the  principles  and  usages  of  law,  to  persons  holding  office  under  the  suthority  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1801,  held  the  delegation  of  power  to  be 
a  mere  nullity.    Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  B.  187,  178  to  180. 

>  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  ^lieat.  B.  887,  888 ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  9 
Wheat  B.  820,  821 ;  Cohens  «.  Viiglnia,  6  Wheat  B.  895,  898. 
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tion.^  The  judiciary  act  of  1789  (ck  20,  §§  11,  18)  haa  mani- 
festly proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  jurisdiction  was 
not  exclusive,  but  that  concurrent  original  jurisdiction  in  those 
cases  might  be  vested  by  Congress  in  inferior  courts.'  It  has 
been  strongly  intimated,  indeed,  by  the  highest  tribunal,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  those  cases  is  exclusive;'  but  the  question  re- 
mains to  this  hour  without  any  authoritative  decision.^ 

§  1706.  Another  question  of  a  very  different  nature  is,  whether 
the  Supremo  Court  can  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  class 
of  cases  of  which  original  jurisdiction  is  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Constitution;  in  other  words,  whether  the  original  jurisdiction  ex- 
cludes the  appellate ;  and  so,  e  canverBOj  the  latter  implies  a  neg- 
ative of  the  former.  It  has  been  said  that  the  very  distinction 
taken  in  the  Constitution  between  original  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion presupposes  that  where  the  one  can  be  exercised  the  other 
cannot  For  example,  since  the  original  jurisdiction  extends  to 
cases  where  a  State  is  a  party,  this  is  the  proper  form  in  which 
such  cases  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court;  and, 
therefore,  a  case  where  a  State  is  a  party  cannot  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction ;  for  the 
affirmative  here,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  original  jurisdiction, 
includes  a  negative  of  the  cases  not  enumerated. 

§  1707.  If  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning  were  admitted  it 
would  establish  no  more  than  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  not 
exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a  State  is  a  party. 
But  it  would  by  no  means  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  did  not  extend  in  an  appellate  form 
to  such  cases.  The  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  is  far  from 
being  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Supreme 
Court     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  may  create  a  suc- 

1  United  SUtes  v,  Baviin,  3  Dall.  R.  297 ;  Chtsholm  v,  Gwigia,  3  Dall.  R.  419, 
481,  486,  per  Iredell,  J.  ;  Sergeant  on  ConHt  ch.  2.  ^ 

•  1  Rent's  Comm.  Lect  15,  pp.  294,  296  (2d  edition,  pp.  814,  815).  See  The  SUte 
of  Rhode  Island  v.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  12  Peters,  728. 

*  See  Marbury  v,  Madison,  1  Cranch,  R.  187  ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  837, 
838  i  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United  Sutes,  9  Wheat  R.  820,  821 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect 
16,  pp.  294,  295  (2d  edition,  pp.  814,  815)  i  Cohens  v.  Yiiginia,  6  Wheat  R.  896, 
896,  397. 

«  United  States  v.  Ortega,  11  Wheat  R.  467 ;  Cohens  v.  Yiiginia,  6  Wheat  R. 
896,  897. 
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cession  of  inferior  tribunals,  in  each  of  which  it  may  vest  appel- 
late as  well  as  original  jurisdiction.  This  results  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  delegation  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  delegated  in  the  most  general  terms ;  and  may  there- 
fore be  exercised,  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  under  every 
variety  of  form  of  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  instrument  which  restrains  or  limits  the  power; 
and  it  must,  consequently,  subsist  in  the  utmost  latitude  of 
which  it  is  in  its  nature  susceptible.^  The  result  then  would 
be,  that  if  the  appellate  jurisdiction  over  cases  to  which  a  State 
is  a  party  could  not,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
be  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  might  bo  exercised  exclu- 
sively by  an  inferior  tribunal.  Tlie  soundness  of  any  reasoning 
which  would  lead  us  to  such  a  conclusion  may  well  be  questioned.' 
§  1708.  But  the  reasoning  itself  is  not  well  founded.  It  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  ground  that  because  the  character  of  the  party 
alone,  in  some  instances,  entitles  the  Supreme  Court  to  maintain 
original  jurisdiction  without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 

1  Martin  «.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  827»  888 ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  9 
Wheat.  R.  820,  821 ;  Cohens  v.  Yiiginia,  6  Wheat  R.  892  to  896. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  82,  has  spoken  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  Test  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  from  State  courts  (for  it  hsd 
before  expressly  affirmed  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  such  cases)  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  But  could  an  appeal  be  made  to  lie  from  the  State  courts  to  the  subordinate 
federal  Judicatories  ?  This  is  another  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised,  and  of 
greater  difficulty  than  the  former.  The  following  considerations  coontenance  the 
affirmative.  The  plan  of  the  convention  in  the  first  phuse  authorizes  the  national  legis- 
lature ' to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court'  It  declares,  in  the  next 
place,  that  '  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ihall  U  veded  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  ahall  ordain  and  establish  ; '  and  it  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  cases  to  which  this  judicial  power  ahall  extend.  It  after- 
wards divides  the  Jurisdictbn  of  the  Supreme  Court  Into  original  and  apiiellate^  but 
gives  no  definition  of  that  of  the  subordinate  courts.  The  only  outlines  described  for 
them  are,  that  they  shall  be  '  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,'  and  that  they  shaU  not 
exceed  the  specified  limits  of  the  federal  Judiciary.  Whether  their  authority  shsU  be 
original  or  appellate,  or  both,  is  not  declared.  All  this  seems  to  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  legislature.  And  this  being  the  case,  I  perceive  at  present  no  impediment 
to  the  establishroent  of  an  appeal  from  the  State  courts  to  the  subordinate  national 
tribunals ;  and  many  advantages  attending  the  power  of  doing  it  may  be  imagined.  It 
would  diminish  the  motives  to  the  multiplication  of  federal  courts,  and  would  admit  of 
arrangements  calculated  to  contract  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
The  State  tribunals  may  then  be  left  with  a  more  entire  chaige  of  federal  causes  ;  and 
appeals,  In  most  cases  in  which  they  may  be  deemed  proper,  instead  of  being  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  may  be  made  to  lie  from  the  State  courts  to  district  courts  of  the 
Union." 
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case,  therefore  the  character  of  the  ease^  which  in  other  inBtances 
is  made  the  very  foundation  of  appellate  juriBdiction,  cannot  at- 
tach. Now  that  is  the  very  point  of  controversy.  It  is  not  only 
not  admitted,  but  it  is  solenmly  denied.  The  argument  might 
just  as  well,  and  with  quite  as  much  force,  be  pressed  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  might  be  said  that  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion is  expressly  extended  by  the  Oonstitution  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  the  Oonstitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  in  no  such  cases  could  the  Su- 
premo Court  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  even  thou^  a  State 
were  a  party. 

§  1709.  But  this  subject  has  been  expounded  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  very  celebrated  case,^  that  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory  to  give  the  whole  argument  in  his  own  language. 
"The  Constitution,*'  says  he,  "gives  the  Supreme  Court  original 
jurisdiction  in  certain  enumerated  cases,  and  gives  it  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  all  others.  Among  those  in  which  jurisdiction 
must  be  exorcised  in  the  appellate  form,  are  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  These  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  are  equally  obligatory  and  are  to  be 
equally  respected.  If  a  State  be  a  party,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  original ;  if  the  case  arise  under  the  Constitution  or  a 
law,  the  jurisdiction  is  appellate.  But  a  case  to  which  a  State 
is  a  party  may  arise  under  the  Constitution  or  a  law  of  the 
United  States.  What  rule  is  applicable  to  such  a  case  ?  What^ 
then,  Dccomcs  the  duty  of  the  court  ?  Certainly,  we  think,  so  to 
construe  the  Constitution  as  to  give  effect  to  both  provisions,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  them,  and  not  to  permit  their 
seeming  repugnancy  to  destroy' each  other.  We  must  endeavor 
so  to  construe  them  as  to  preserve  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  instrument 

§  1710.  '*In  one  description  of  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  tiie  parties,  and  the 
nature  of  the  controversy  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  character  of  the  parties  is  everything,  the  nature  of  the 
case  nothing.  In  the  other  description  of  cases  the  jurisdiction 
is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  case,  and  the  parties 
are  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.     In  these  the  nature 

1  Cohens  «.  YiiginiAv  6  Wheat  R.  264,  892;  d  $eq. 
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of  the  case  is  eyerytibing,  the  character  of  the  parties  nothing. 
When,  then,  the  Constitution  declares  the  jurisdiction  in  cases 
where  a  State  shall  be  a  party  to  be  original,  and  in  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  or  a  law  to  be  appellate,  the  con- 
clusion seems  irresistible  that  its  framers  designed  to  include  in 
the  first  class  those  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  is  given  because 
a  State  is  a  party,  and  to  include  in  the  second  those  in  which 
jurisdiction  is  given  because  the  case  arises  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  a  law.  This  reasonable  construction  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  other  considerations.  That  the  Constitution,  or  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  is  involved  in  a  case  and  makes  a  part  of  it, 
may  appear  in  the  progress  of  a  cause  in  which  the  courts  of  the 
Union  but  for  that  circumstance  would  have  no  jurisdiction,  and 
which  of  consequence  could  not  originate  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  such  a  case  the  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  only  in  its  ap- 
pellate form.  To  deny  its  exercise  in  this  form  is  to  deny  its 
existence,  and  would  be  to  construe  a  clause  dividing  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  such  manner  as  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  defeat  the  power  itself.  All  must  perceive  that  this 
construction  can  be  justified  only  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
We  do  not  think  the  article  under  consideration  presents  that 
necessity. 

§  1711.  ^'It  is  observable  that  in  this  distributive  clause  no 
negative  words  are  introduced.  This  observation  is  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  contending  that  the  legislature  may  ^apportion 
the  judicial  power  between  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  ac- 
cording to  its  will. '  That  would  be,  as  was  said  by  this  court  in 
the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  to  render  the  distributive  clause 
^mere  surplusage,'  to  make  it  'form  without  substance.'  This 
cannot,  therefore,  be  the  true  cohstruction  of  the  ai*ticle.  But 
although  the  absence  of  negative  words  will  not  authorize  the  le- 
gislature to  disregard  the  distribution  of  the  power  previously 
granted,  their  absence  will  justify  a  sound  construction  of  the 
whole  article,  so  as  to  give  every  part  its  intended  effect  It  is 
admitted  that  'afiirmative  words  are  often  in  their  operation 
negative  of  other  objects  than  those  aflSrmed, '  and  that  where  a 
'negative  or  exclusive  sense  must  be  given  to  them,  or  they  have 
no  operation  at  all,'  they  must  receive  that  negative  or  exclusive 
sense.  But  where  they  have  full  operation  without  it,  where  it 
would  destroy  some  of  the  most  important  objects  for  which  the 
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power  was  created, —  then,  we  tbink,  affirmative  words  ought  not 
to  be  construed  negativelj. 

§  1712.  *^  The  Constitution  declares  that  in  cases  where  a 
State  is  a  party  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion, but  does  not  say  that  its  appellate  jurisdiction  shall  not  be 
exercised  in  cases  where,  from  their  nature,  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion is  given,  whether  a  State  be  or  be  not  a  party.  ^  It  may  be 
conceded  that  where  the  case  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  its 
originating  in  tho  Supremo  Court  it  ought  to  originate  there;  but 
where,  from  its  nature,  it  cannot  originate  in  that  courty^these 
words  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  require  it  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  found  extremely  difficult  and 
subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  maintain  the  con- 
struction that  appellate  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised  where  one 
of  the  parties  might  sue  or  be  sued  in  this  court  The  Consti- 
tution defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  does 
not  define  that  of  the  inferior  courts.  Can  it  be  affirmed  that  a 
State  might  not  sue  the  citizen  of  another  State  in  a  circuit 
court  7  Should  the  circuit  court  decide  for  or  against  its  juris- 
diction, should  it  dismiss  the  suit  or  give  judgment  against  the 
State,  might  not  its  decision  be  revised  in  the  Supreme  Court  ? 
The  argument  is  that  it  could  not;  and  the  very  clause  which  is 
urged  to  prove  that  the  circuit  court  could  give  no  judgment  in 
the  case  is  also  urged  to  prove  that  its  judgment  is  irreversible. 
A  supervising  court,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  correct  the 
errors  of  an  inferior  court,  has  no  power  to  correct  a  judgment 
given  without  jurisdiction,  because  in  the  same  case  that  super- 
vising court  has  original  jurisdiction.  Had  negative  words  been 
employed,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  give  them  this  construction  if 
they  would  admit  of  any  other.  But  without  negative  words  this 
irrational  construction  can  never  be  maintained. 

§  1718.  ^'  So,  too,  in  the  same  clause  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  is  declared  to  be  original  ^  in  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls.'  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
part  of  the  article  under  consideration  so  much  required  by  na- 
tional policy  as  this,  unless  it  be  that  part  which  extends  the 
judicial  power  *to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States. '  It  has  been  generally  held 
that  the  State  courts  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 

1  See  9  Wheat  B.  820,  821. 
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federal  courts  in  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  is  extended, 
unless  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  be  rendered  exclusive 
by  the  words  of  the  third  article.  If  the  words  'to  all  cases ' 
give  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  foreign  ministers, 
they  may  also  give  exclusive  jurisdiction,  if  such  be  the  will  of 
Congress,  in  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States.  Now,  suppose  an  individual  were 
to  sue  a  foreign  minister  in  a  State  courts  and  that  court  were  to 
maintain  its  jurisdiction  and  render  judgment  against  the  minis- 
ter, could  it  be  contended  that  this  court  would  be  incapable  of 
revising  such  judgment  because  the  Constitution  had  given  it 
original  jurisdiction  in  the  case  ?  If  this  could  be  maintained, 
then  a  clause  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction 
of  all  other  courts  than  this,  in  a  particular  case,  would  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  that  very  case, 
if  the  suit  were  to  be  brought  in  another  court,  and  that  court  were 
to  assert  jurisdiction.  This  tribunal,  according  to  the  argument 
which  has  been  urged,  could  neither  revise  the  judgment  of  such 
other  court  nor  suspend  its  proceedings,  for  a  writ  of  prohibition 
or  any  other  similar  writ  is  in  the  nature  of  appellate  process. 

§  1714.  ^'Foreign  consuls  frequently  assert  in  our  prize  courts 
the  claims  of  their  fellow-subjects.  These  suits  are  maintained 
by  them  as  consuls.  The  appoUatd  power  of  this  court  has  boon 
frequently  exercised  in  such  cases,  and  has  never  been  questioned. 
It  would  be  extremely  mischievous  to  withhold  its  exercise.  Yet 
the  consul  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The  truth  is,  that  where  the 
words  confer  only  appellate  jurisdiction,  original  jurisdiction  is 
most  clearly  not  given;  but  where  the  words  admit  of  appellate 
jurisdiction,  the  power  to  take  cognizance  of  the  suit  originally 
does  not  necessarily  negative  the  power  to  decide  upon  it  on  an 
appeal,  if  it  may  originate  in  a  different  court  It  is,  we  think, 
apparent^  that  to  give  this  distributive  clause  the  interpretation 
contended  for,  to  give  to  its  affirmative  words  a  negative  opera- 
tion in  every  possible  case,  would  in  some  instances  defeat  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  article.  Such  an  interpretation  would 
not  consist  with  those  rules  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
guided  courts  in  their  construction  of  instruments  brought  under 
their  consideration.  It  must,  therefore,  be  discarded.  Every 
part  of  the  article  must  be  taken  into  view,  and  that  construction 
adopted  which  will  consist  with  its  words  and  promote  its  general 
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intention.  The  court  may  imply  a  negative  from  affirmative 
words  where  the  implication  promotes,  not  where  it  defeats  the 
intention. 

§  1715.  '^If  we  apply  this  principle,  the  correctness  of  which 
we  believe  will  not  be  controverted,  to  the  distributive  clause 
under  consideration,  the  result,  we  think,  would  be  this:  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  where  a  State 
is  a  party,  refers  to  those  cases  in  which,  according  to  the  grant 
of  power  made  in  the  preceding  clause,  jurisdiction  might  be 
exercised  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  party,  and  an 
original  suit  might  be  instituted  in  any  of  the  federal  courts ;  not 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  original  suit  might  not  be  instituted 
in  a  federal  court  Of  the  last  description  is  every  case  between 
a  State  and  its  citizens,  and  perhaps  every  case  in  which  a  State 
is  enforcing  its  penal  laws. .  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  take  original  jurisdiction.  In  every  other  case, 
that  is,  in  every  case  to  which  the  judicial  power  extends,  and  in 
which  original  jurisdiction  is  not  expressly  given,  that  judicial 
power  shall  be  exercised  in  the  appellate,  and  only  in  the  appel- 
late form.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  this  court  cannot  be  en- 
larged, but  its  appellate  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  in  every 
case  cognizable  under  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
federal  courts,  in  which  original  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised; 
and  the  extent  of  this  judicial  power  is  to  be  measured,  not  by 
giving  the  affirmative  words  of  the  distributive  clause  a  negative 
operation  in  every  possible  case,  but  by  giving  their  true  meaning 
to  the  words  which  define  its  extent  The  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant in  error  urge,  in  opposition  to  this  rule  of  construction,  some 
dicta  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.^ 

§  1716.  ^^  It  is  a  maxim  not  to  be  disregarded,  that  general  ex- 
pressions in  every  opinion  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
case  in  which  those  expressions  are  used.  If  they  go  beyond  the 
case,  they  may  be  respected,  but  ought  not  to  control  the  judg- 
ment in  a  subsequent  suit  when  the  very  point  is  presented  for 
decision.  The  reason  of  this  maxim  is  obvious.  The  question 
actually  before  the  court  is  investigated  with  care  and  considered 
in  its  full  extent  Other  principles  which  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate it  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  case  decided,  but 
tiieir  possible  bearing  on  all  other  cases  is  seldom  completely 

*   A  1  Cnnch,  B.  174, 176, 17«. 
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investigated.  In  the  case  of  Marburj  v.  Madison,  the  single  ques- 
tion before  the  court,  so  far  as  that  case  can  be  applied  to  this, 
was  whether  the  legislature  could  give  this  court  original  juris- 
diction in  a  case  in  which  the  Constitution  had  clearly  not  given 
it,  and  in  which  no  doubt  respecting  the  construction  of  the  ar- 
ticle could  possibly  be  raised.  The  court  decided,  and  we  think 
very  properly,  that  the  legislature  could  not  give  original  juris- 
diction in  such  a  case.  But  in  the  reasoning  of  the  court  in 
support  of  this  decision  some  expressions  are  used  which  go  far 
beyond  it  The  counsel  for  Marbury  had  insisted  on  the  unlim- 
ited discretion  of  the  legislature  in  Hie  apportionment  of  the  judi- 
cial power,  and  it  is  against  this  argument  that  the  reasoning  of 
the  court  is  directed.  They  say  that  if  such  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  article,  '  it  would  certainly  have  been  useless  to  pro- 
ceed further  than  to  define  the  judicial  power  and  the  tribunals 
in  which  it  should  be  vested.  *  The  court  says  that  such  a  con- 
struction would  render  the  clause  dividing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  into  original  and  appellate  totally  useless;  that  *  affirma- 
tive words  are  often  in  their  operation  negative  of  other  objects 
than  those  which  are  affirmed ;  and  in  this  case  [in  the  case  of 
Marbury  t;.  Madison]  a  negative  or  exclusive  sense  must  be  given 
to  them,  or  they  have  no  operation  at  all. '  ^  It  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed,' adds  the  court,  Hhat  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  is 
intended  to  be  without  effect,  and  therefore  such  a  construction  is 
inadmissible  unless  the  words  require  it' 

§  1717.  ^^The  whole  reasoning  of  the  court  proceeds  upon  the 
idea,  that  the  affirmative  words  of  the  clause,  giving  one  sort  of 
jurisdiction,  must  imply  a  negative  of  any  other  sort  of  jurisdic- 
tion, because  otherwise  the  words  would  be  totally  inoperative; 
and  this  reasoning  is  advanced  in  a  case  to  which  it  was  strictly 
applicable.  If,  in  that  case,  original  jurisdiction  could  have  been 
exercised,  the  clause  under  consideration  would  have  been  en- 
tirely useless.  Having  such  cases  only  in  its  view,  the  court 
lays  down  a  principle  which  is  generally  correct,  in  terms  much 
broader  than  the  decision,  and  not  only  much  broader  than  the 
reasoning  with  which  that  decision  is  supported,  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, contradictory  to  its  principle.  The  reasoning  sustains 
the  negative  operation  of  the  words  in  that  case,  because  other- 
wise the  clause  would  have  no  meaning  whatever,  and  because 
such  operation  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the 
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articla  The  effort  now  made  is,  to  apply  the  concluflion  to 
which  the  court  was  conducted  by  that  reasoning  in  the  particu- 
lar case,  to  one  in  which  the  words  have  their  full  operation, 
when  understood  affirmatively,  and  in  which  the  negative  or  ex- 
clusive sense  is  to  be  so  used  as  to  defeat  some  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  article.  To  this  construction  the  court  cannot  give 
its  assent  The  general  expressions  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v, 
Madison  must  be  understood  with  the  limitations  which  are 
given  to  them  in  this  opinion,  —  limitations  which  in  no  degree 
affect  the  decision  in  that  caiio,  or  the  tenor  of  its  reasoning. 
The  counsel  who  closed  the  argument  put  several  cases  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  which  he  supposed  to  arise  under  the 
Constitution,  and  yet  to  be  apparently  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  Were  a  State  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports,  to  collect  the 
money,  and  place  it  in  her  treasury,  could  the  citizen  who  paid 
it,  he  asks,  maintain  a  suit  in  this  court  against  such  State  to 
recover  back  the  money  ?  Perhaps  not  Without,  however,  de- 
ciding such  supposed  case,  we  may  say  that  it  is  entirely  unlike 
that  under  consideration. 

§  1718.  "  The  citizen  who  had  paid  his  money  to  his  State  under 
a  law  that  is  void,  is  in  the  same  situation  with  every  other  person 
who  has  paid  money  by  mistake.  The  law  raises  an  assumpsit 
to  return  the  money,  and  it  is  upon  that  assumpsit  that  the  action 
is  to  be  maintained.  To  refuse  to  comply  with  this  assumpsit 
may  be  no  more  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  than  to  refuse  to 
comply  with  any  other;  and,  as  the  federal  courts  never  had 
jurisdiction  over  contracts  between  a  State  and  its  citizens,  they 
may  have  none  over  this.  But  let  us  so  vary  the  supposed  case 
as  to  give  it  a  real  resemblance  to  that  under  consideration. 
Suppose  a  citizen  to  refuse  to  pay  this  export  duty,  and  a  suit  to 
be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  pay  it  He 
pleads  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  bar  of  the  action, 
notwithstanding  which  the  court  gives  judgment  against  him. 
This  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  would 
be  the  very  case  now  before  the  court. 

§1719.  "We  are  also  asked,  if  a  State  should  confiscate 
property  secured  by  a  treaty,  whether  the  individual  could  main- 
tain an  action  for  that  property?  If  the  property  confiscated  be 
debt«,  our  own  experience  informs  us  that  the  remedy  of  the 
creditor  against  his  debtor  remains.      If  it  be  land  which  is 
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secured  by  a  treaty,  and  afterwards  confiscated  bj  a  State,  the 
argument  does  not  assume  that  this  title,  thus  secured,  could  be 
extinguished  by  an  act  of  confiscation.  The  injured  party,  there- 
fore, has  his  remedy  against  the  occupant  of  the  land  for  that 
which  the  treaty  secures  to  him,  not  against  the  State  for  money 
which  is  not  secured  to  him. 

§  1720.  ^'The  case  of  a  State  which  pays  off  its  own  debts 
with  paper-money  no  more  resembles  this  than  do  those  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted.  The  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  contract  They  cannot  enforce  it,  nor  judge  of  its  violation. 
Let  it  be  that  the  act  discharging  the  debt  is  a  mere  nullity, 
and  that  it  is  still  due.  Yet  the  federal  courts  have  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  case.  But  suppose  a  State  to  institute  proceedings 
against  an  individual,  which  depended  on  the  validity  of  an  act 
emitting  bills  of  credit;  suppose  a  State  to  prosecute  one  of  its 
ciitzens  for  refusing  paper-money,  who  should  plead  the  Consti- 
tution in  bar  of  such  prosecution  ?  If  his  plea  should  be  over- 
ruled, and  judgment  rendered  against  him,  his  case  would 
resemble  this;  and,  unless  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  might 
be  exercised  over  it,  the  Constitution  would  be  violated,  and  the 
injured  party  be  unable  to  bring  his  case  before  that  tribunal  to 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  assigned  all  such 
cases.  It  is  most  true,  that  this  court  will  not  take  jurisdiction 
if  it  should  not;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  must  take  juris- 
diction if  it  should.  The  judiciary  cannot,  as  the  legislature 
may,  avoid  a  measure  because  it  approaches  the  confines  of  the 
Constitution.  We  cannot  pass  it  by  because  it  is  doubtful.  With 
whatever  doubts,  with  whatever  difficulties  a  case  may  be  at- 
tended, we  must  decide  it,  if  it  be  brought  before  us.  We  have 
no  more  right  to  decline  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  is 
given,  than  to  usurp  that  which  is  not  given.  The  one  or  the 
other  would  be  treason  to  tlie  Constitution.  Questions  may  oc- 
cur which  we  would  gladly  avoid;  but  we  cannot  avoid  them. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  exercise  our  best  judgment,  and  conscien- 
tiously to  perform  our  duty.  In  doing  this,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  find  this  tribunal  invested  with  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  We  find  no  exception  to  this  grant,  and  we  cannot  in- 
sert one. 

§1721.    *'To  escape  the  operation  of    these  comprehensive 
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ifords,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  has  mentioned  instanoes  in 
which  the  Constitution  might  be  violated  without  giving  juris* 
diction  to  this  court  These  words,  therefore,  however  universal 
tn  iheir  expression,  must,  he  contends,  be  limited  and  controlled 
in  their  construction  hj  circumstanoes.  One  of  these  instances 
is  the  grant  by  a  State  of  a  patent  of  nobility.  rThe  court,  he 
sajs,  cannot  annul  this  grant  This  msj  be  very  true ;  but  bj 
no  means  justifies  the  inference  dra^m  from  it  The  article  does 
not  extend  the  judicial  power  to  every  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  may  possibly  take  place,  but  to  ^a  case  in  law  or 
^uity '  in  which  a  rights  lunder  such  a  law,  is  asserted  in  a  court 
of  justice.  If  the  question  cannot  be  brought  into  a  court,  then 
there  is  no  case  in  law  or  .equity,  and  no  jurisdiction  is  given  by 
the  words  of  the  article^  But  if,  in  any  controversy  depending 
in  a  court,  the  cause  should  depend  on  the  validity  of  such  a  law, 
that  would  be  a  'Case  arising  under  the  Constitution  to  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  would  extend.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  other  instances  with  which  the  counsel 
who  opened  ttie  cause  has  illustrated  this  argument  Although 
•they  show  that  there  may  be  violaticms  of  the  Constitution  of 
which  the  courts  can  take  no  cognizance,  they  do  not  show  that 
an  interpretation  more  restrictive  than  the  words  themselves  im- 
port, ought  to  be  given  to  this  article.  They  do  not  show  that 
ihere  can  be  ^a  case  in  law  or  equity '  arising  under  the  Consti- 
.tution  to  which  the' judicial  power  does  not  extend.  We  "think, 
then,  that,  as  the  Constitution  originally  stood,  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  in  all  cases  ajrisi^  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  was  not  arrested  by 
the  circumstance  that  a  State  was  a  party.  "^ 

^  Much  reliance  has  oooadoDally  been  laid  npon  particular  expressions  of  the  Sa* 
preme  Court,  used  incidentaUy  in  aigument,  to  support  the  reasoning  which  is  here  so 
ably  answered.  The  reasoning  in  Marbury  v.  Madison  (1  Oranch,  R.  174,  176,  176) 
has  been  cited,  as  especiaUy  in  point.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Cohens  o.  Viiginia 
(6  Wheat.  R.  899  to  402),  explained  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  So,  in  other  cases, 
it  ia  said  by -the  Supreme  Court  that  "  appellate  Jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  Supreme 
'Court  in  all  cases  where  it  has  not  original  jurisdiction  ; "  and  that  "it  may  be  exer- 
.dsed  [by  the  Supreme  Court]  in  aU  other  cases  than  those  of  which  it  haa-  original 
^lognizance.*'  Martin  v.  Hunter,  4  Wheat  B.  387,  888.  And  again,  "  in  thtme  casea 
jin  which  the  original  jurisdiction  is  giyen  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judicial,  power  of 
;the  United  States  cannot  be  exercised  in  its  appellate  form.**  Osbom  v.  Bank  of 
United  States,  9  Wheat  B.  890.  Now,  theee  expressions,  if  taken  in  connection  with 
the  context  and  the  general  scope  of  jtheaigumeat  in  which  they  an  to  be  foui^d,  an 
VOL.  n.  —  88 
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§  1722.  The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  has  effected  any  change  of  the  jurisdiction 
thus  confided  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  And 
here  again  the  most  satisfactory  answer  which  can  bo  given  will 
be  found  in  the  language  of  the  same  opinion.^  After  quoting 
the  words  of  the  amendment,  which  are,  ^^  The  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in 
law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  States 
by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  for- 
eign state  "  the  opinion  proceeds :  ^^  It  is  a  part  of  our  history, 
that,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutioui  all  the  States  were 
greatly  indebted,  and  the  apprehension  that  these  debts  might  be 
prosecuted  in  the  federal  courts  formed  a  very  serious  objection 
to  that  instrument.  Suits  were  instituted ;  and  the  court  main- 
tained its  jurisdiction.  The  alarm  was  general ;  and,  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  that  were  so  extensively  entertained,  this  amend- 
ment was  proposed  in  Congress,  and  adopted  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures. That  its  motive  was  not  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State  from  the  degradation  supposed  to  attend  a  compulsory  ap- 
pearance before  the  tribunal  of  the  nation,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  terms  of  the  amendment.  It  does  not  comprehend  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States,  or  between  a  State  and  a  for- 
eign state.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  still  extends  to  these 
cases ;  and  in  these  a  State  may  still  be  sued.  We  must  ascribe  the 
amendment,  then,  to  some  other  cause  than  the  dignity  of  a  State. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  this  cause.  Those  who  were  in- 
hibited from  conmiencing  a  suit  against  a  State,  or  from  prose- 
cuting one  which  might  be  commenced  before  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  were  persons  who  might  probably  be  its  creditors. 

perfectly  accnnte.  It  is  only  by  detaching  them  from  this  connection  that  they  are 
aapposed  to  speak  a  language  inconsiaient  with  that  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia  (6  Wheat. 
B.  898  to  800).  The  court,  in  each  of  the  cases  where  the  language  above  cited  is 
used,  were  referring  to  those  classes  of  cases  in  which  original  Juiisdictiou  is  given 
solely  by  the  character  of  the  party,  1.  e.  a  State,  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  other  public 
minister,  or  a  oonsuL  In  such  cases,  if  there  would  be  no  jurisdiction  at  all  founded 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  constitutional  delegation  of  judicial  power,  except  that 
applicable  to  partiei,  the  court  held  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  would  not  attach. 
Why  t  Plainly  because  original  jurisdiction  only  was  given  in  such  cases.  But  where 
the  Constitution  extended  the  appellate  jurisdiction  to  a  class  of  cases,  embracing  the 
particular  suit  without  any  reference  to  the  point  who  were  parties,  there  the  same 
reasoning  would  not  apply. 

^  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  406  to  412. 
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There  was  not  much  reason  to  fear  that  foreign  or  sister  States 
would  be  creditors  to  any  considerable  amount;  and  there  was 
reason  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  those  cases,  be- 
cause it  might  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
amendment,  therefore,  extended  to  suits  commenced  or  prose- 
cuted by  individuals,  but  not  to  those  brought  by  States. 

§  1728.  <^  The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  this  amend- 
ment is,  that  it  was  intended  for  those  cases,  and  for  those  only, 
in  which  some  demand  against  a  State  is  made  by  an  individual 
in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  If  we  consider  the  causes  to  which  it 
is  to  be  traced,  we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  gen- 
eral interest  might  well  be  felt  in  leaving  to  a  State  the  full  power 
of  consulting  its  convenience  in  the  adjustment  of  its  debts,  or  of 
other  claims  upon  it ;  but  no  interest  could  be  felt  in  so  changing 
the  relations  between  the  whole  and  its  parts  as  to  strip  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  means  of  protecting,  by  the  instrumentality  of  its 
courts,  the  Constitution  and  laws  from  active  violation. 

§  1724.  <<  The  words  of  the  amendment  appear  to  the  court  to 
justify  and  require  this  construction.  The  judicial  power  is  not 
*  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  &c* 

§  1725.  ^^  What  is  a  suit  ?  We  understand  it  to  be  the  prose- 
cution or  pursuit  of  some  claim,  demand,  or  request.  In  law  lan- 
guage, it  is  the  prosecution  of  some  demand  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  remedy  for  every  species  of  wrong  is,  says  Judge  Blackstone, 
^the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right  whereof  the  party 
injured  is  deprived.'  ^  The  instruments  whereby  this  remedy  is 
obtained  are  a  diversity  of  suits  and  actions,  which  are  defined 
by  the  Mirror  to  bo  '^  the  lawful  demand  of  one's  right ; "  or,  as 
Bracton  and  Fleta  express  it,  in  the  words  of  Justinian,  jtu  prone- 
quendi  injudicio,  quod  alicui  dehetur?  Blackstone  then  proceeds 
to  describe  every  species  of  remedy  by  suit ;  and  they  are  all  cases 
where  the  party  suing  claims  to  obtain  something  to  which  he  has 
a  right. 

§  1726.  *^  To  commence  a  suit  is  to  demand  something  by  the 
institution  of  process  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  to  prosecute  the 
suit  is,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  language,  to 
continue  that  demand.  By  a  suit  commenced  by  an  individual 
against  a  State,  we  should  understand  process  sued  out  by  that 
individual  against  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some 
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^claim  against  It  by  the  judgment  of  a  court;  and  the  prosecution 
of  that  suit  is  its  continuance.  Whatever  may  be  the  stages  of  its 
'progress,  the  actor  is  still  the  same.  Suits  had  been  commenced 
in  the  Supreme  Court  against  some  of  the  States  before  this 
amendment  was  introduced  'into  Congress,  and  others  might  be 
commenced  before  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  State  legislatures, 
and  might  be  depending  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  The  object 
of  the  amendment  was,  not  only  to  prevent  the  commencement  of 
^futuresuits  but  to  arrest  the  prosecution  of  those  which  might  be 
commenced  when  this  article  should  form  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  therefore  embraces  both  objects ;  and  its  meaning  is, 
that  the  judicial  power  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
-suit  which  may  be  commenced,  or  which,  if  already  commenced, 
.may 'be  prosecuted  against  a  State  by  the  citizen  of  another  State. 
If  a  suit,  brought  in  one  court,  and  carried  by  legal  process  to  a 
'supervising  court,  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  suit,  then  this 
suit  is  not  commenced  nor  prosecuted  against  a  State.  It  is 
clearly  in  its  commencement  the  suit  of  a  State  against  an  indi- 
vidual, which  suit  is  transferred  to  this  court,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  asserting  any  claim  against  the  State,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  a  constitutional  defence  against  a  claim  made  by  a 
State. 

§  1727.  ^^A  writ  of  error  is  defined  to  be  a  commission,  by 
which  the  judges  of  one  court  are  authorized  to  examine  a  record 
upon  which  a  judgment  was  given  in  another  court,  and,  on  such 
examination,  to  affirm  or  reverse  the  same  according  to  law.  If, 
says  my  Lord  Ooke,  by  the  writ  of  error  the  plaintiff  may  recover, 
or  be  restored  to  any  thing,  it  may  be  released  by  the  name  of  an 
action.  In  Bacon's  Abridgment,  tit  Error^  L.,  it  is  laid  down 
that  ^  where  by  a  writ  of  error  the  plaintiff  shall  recover,  or  be 
restored  to  any  personal  thing,  as  debt,  damage,  or  the  like,  a 
release  of  all  actions  personal  is  a  good  plea.  And  when  land  is 
to  be  recovered  or 'restored  in  a  writ  of  error,  a  release  of  actions 
real  is  a  good  bar.  But  where  by  a  writ  of  error  the  plaintiff 
'rfhall  not  be'redtored  to  any  personal  or 'real  thing,  a  release  of  all 
actions  'real  or  personal  is  no  bar.'  And  for  this  we  have  the 
authority  of  Lord  Coke,  both  in 'his  Commentary  on  Littleton  and 
in  his  Reports.  A  writ  of  error,  then,  is  dn  the  nature  of  a  suit 
or  action  when  it -is  to  restore  the^pariy  who  obtains  it  to  the  pos* 
session  of  anything  'whi^h  is  withheld  from  him,  not  when  its 
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operlktion  is  entirely  def emiiye.  This,  role  will  appljr  to,  writs  of 
error  from  the  courts  of  the.  Ujuted  States  as  well  as  to  those 
writs  in  England. 

§  1728.  "  Under  the  judiciary  act,  the  effect  of  a.  writ  of  error 
is  simply  to  bring  the  record  into  court,  and  submit  the  judgment 
of  the  inferior  tribunal  to  re-examination.  It  does  not  In  any 
manner  act  upon  the.  parties ;  it  acts  only  on  the  record.  It  re- 
moves the  record  into  the  supervising  tribunaL  Where,  then,,  a 
State  obtains  a  judgment  against  an  individual,  and  the  court  ren^ 
dering  such  judgment  overrules  a.  defence  set  up  under  the.  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  transfer  of  this  record, 
into  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
the  judgment  violates  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United; 
States,  can  with  no  propriety,,  we*,  think,  be  denominated  a  suit 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  the  State  whose  judgment  is  so 
far  re-examined.  Nothing  is  demanded  from  (he  State^  No  claim 
against  it,  of  any  description,  is.  assorted  or  prosecuted.  The  party 
is  not  to  be  restored.  to»  the  possession  of  anything.  Essentially, 
it  is  an  appeal  on  a  single  point,  and  the.  defendant  who  appeals 
from  a  judgment  rendered  against  him  is  never  said  to  commence 
or  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  plaintiff  who  has  obtained  the 
judgment  The  writ  of  error  is  given,  rather  than  an  appeal,  be- 
cause it  is  the  more  usual  mode  of  removing  suits  at  common  law, 
and  because,  perhaps,  it  is  more  technically  proper,  where  a  single 
point  of  law  and  not  the  whole  case  is  to  be  re-examined.  But 
an  appeal  might  be  given,  and  might  be  so  regulated  as  to  effect 
every  purpose  of  a  writ  of  error.  The  mode  of  removal  is  -form 
and  not  substance.  Whether  it  be  by  writ  of  error  or  appeal,  no 
claim  is  asserted,  no  demand  is  made  by  the  original  defendant. 
Ho  only  asserts  the  constitutional  right  to  have  his  defence  exam- 
ined by  that  tribunal  whose  province  It  is  to  construe  the.  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  Union. 

§  1729.  ^'  The  only  part  of  the  proceeding  which  is  in  mj 
manner  personal,  is  the  citation.  And  what  is  the  citation  7  It  is 
simply  notice  to  the  opposite  party  that  the  record  is  transferred 
into  another  court,  where  he  may  appear  or  decline  to  appear,  as 
his  judgment  or  inclination  may  determine.  As  the  party  who 
has  obtained  a  judgment  is  out  of  court,  and  may«  therefore,  not 
know  that  his  cause  is  removed,  common  justice  requires  that  no- 
tice of  the  fact  should  be  given  him.    But  this  notice  is  not  a  suit. 
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nor  has  it  the  effect  of  process.  If  the  party  does  not  choose  to 
appear,  he  cannot  be  brought  into  court,  nor  is  his  failure  to  ap- 
pear considered  as  a  default.  Judgment  cannot  be  given  against 
him  for  his  non-appearance ;  but  the  judgment  is  to  be  re-exam- 
ined, and  reversed,  or  affirmed,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  party 
had  appeared  and  argued  his  cause. 

§  1780.  "  The  point  of  view  in  which  this  writ  of  error,  with 
its  citation,  has  been  considered  uniformly  in  the  courts  of  the 
Union  has  been  well  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  course  of 
this  court  in  suits  instituted  by  the  United  States.  The  uni- 
versally received  opinion  is^  that  no  suit  can  be  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  the  United  States ;  that  the  judiciary  act  does 
not  authorize  such  suits.  Yet  writs  of  error,  accompanied  with 
citations,  have  uniformly  issued  for  the  removal  of  judgments  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  into  a  superior  court,  where  they  have, 
like  those  in  favor  of  an  individual,  been  re-examined  and  affirmed, 
or  reversed.  It  has  never  been  suggested  that  such  writ  of  error 
was  a  suit  against  the  United  States,  and  therefore  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  appellate  court.  It  is,  then,  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  the  defendant  who  removes  a  judgment  rendered 
against  him  by  a  State  court  into  this  court  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
examining the  question  whether  that  judgment  be  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  does  not  com- 
mence or  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  State,  whatever  may  be  its 
opinion,  where  the  effect  of  the  vmt  may  be  to  restore  the  party 
to  the  possession  of  the  thing  which  he  demands."^ 

§  1731.  Another  inquiry  touching  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  a  still  more  general  character,  is,  whether 
it  extends  only  to  the  inferior  courts  of  the  Union  constituted  by 
Congress,  or  reaches  to  cases  decided  in  the  State  courts.  This 
question  has  been  made  on  several  occasions,  and  has  been  most 
deliberately  weighed  and  solemnly  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  reasoning  of  the  court  in  Martin  v.  Hunter  ^  (which  was  the 
first  time  in  which  the  question  was  directly  presented  for  judg- 
ment) will  be  here  given,  as  it  has  been  affirmed  on  more  recent 
discussions.' 

1  See  also  Governor  of  GeorgU  v.  Modraio,  1  Peters's  Sup.  B.  128  to  181,  per 
Johnson,  J. 

«  1  Wheat.  R.  804. 

*  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  VHieat  B.  413  to  428. 
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§  1782.  <<  This  leads  us,''  says  the  court,  ^  to  the  consideration 
of  the  great  question  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
appellate  jurisdiction  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Supreme 
Court  m  all  cases  where  it  has  not  original  jurisdiction,  subject, 
however,  to  such  exceptions  and  regulations  as  Congress  may 
prescribe.  It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  embracing  every  case  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution  which  is  not  exclusively  to  be  decided 
by  way  of  original  jurisdiction.  But  the  exercise  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  far  from  being  limited  by  the  terms  of  tho  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Con- 
gress may  create  a  succession  of  inferior  tribunals,  in  each  of 
which  it  may  vest  appellate  as  well  as  original  jurisdiction.  The 
judicial  power  is  delegated  by  the  Constitution  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms,  and  may,  therefore,  be  exercised  by  Congress  under 
every  variety  of  form  of  appellate  or  original  jurisdiction.  And 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  restrains  or  limits 
this  power,  it  must,  therefore,  in  all  these  cases,  subsist  in  the  ut- 
most latitude  of  which,  in  its  own  nature,  it  is  susceptible. 

§  1788.  '^  As,  then,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  is  not  limited  as  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  as  to 
this  court  it  may  be  exercised  in  all  other,  cases  than  those  of 
which  it  has  original  cognizance,  what  is  there  to  restrain  its  ex- 
ercise over  State  tribunals  in  the  enumerated  cases  7  The  appel- 
late power  Is  not  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  third  article  to  any 
particular  courts.  The  words  are, '  the  judicial  power  [which  in- 
cludes appellate  power]  shall  extend  to  all  ctiBeSy  &c.,  and  4n  all 
other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appel- 
late jurisdiction.'  It  is  the  eatey  then,  and  not  the  caurty  tiiat 
gives  the  jurisdiction.  If  the  judicial  power  extends  to  the  case, 
it  will  bo  in  vain  to  search  in  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  for 
any  qualification  as  to  the  tribunal  where  it  depends.  It  is  in- 
cumbent, then,  upon  those  who  assert  such  a  qualification  to 
show  its  existence  by  necessary  implication.  If  the  text  be  clear 
and  distinct,  no  restriction  upon  its  plain  and  obvious  import 
ought  to  be  admitted,  unless  the  inference  be  irresistible. 

§  1784.  ^^  If  the  Constitution  meant  to  limit  the  appellate  juris- 
diction to  cases  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  necessarily  follow  that  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts 
would,  in  all  the  cases  enumerated  m  the  Constitution,  be  exclu- 
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siYO  of 'State  tribnnals.^  How,  otherwise,  could  the  jurisdiction 
extend  to  all  eases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States,  or  to  oS  ea$es  of  admiralty  and  mari-' 
time  jurisdiction  ?  If  some  of  these  cases  might  be  entertained  bj 
State  tribunals,  and  no  appellate  jurisdiction,  as  to  them,  should 
exist,  then  the  appellate  power  would  not  extend  to  o/Z,  but  to 
some^  cases.  If  State  tribunals  might  exercise  concurrent  juris- 
diction over  all  or  some  of  the  other  classes  of  cases  in  the  Con- 
stitution, without  control,  then  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  might,  as  to  such  cases,  have  no  real  existence, 
contrary  to  the  manifest  intent  of  the  Constitution.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  give  effect  to  the  judicial  power,  it  must  be  con- 
strued to  bo  exclusive ;  and  this,  not  only  when  the  cofUM  fceder%9 
should  arise  directly,  but  when  it  should  arise  incidentally  in 
cases  pending  in  State  courts.  This  construction  would  abridge 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  far  more  than  has  been  ever  con- 
templated in  any  act  of  Congress* 

§  1785.  **  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  has  been  contended,  a  dis- 
cretion be  vested  in  Congress  to  establish,  or  not  to  establish, 
inferior  courts  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  Congress  should  not 
establish  such  courts,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  nothing  to  act  upon,  unless  it  could  act  upon 
cases  pending  in  the  State  courts.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
must  be  held  that  the  appellate  power  would  extend  to  State 
courts ;  for  the  Constitution  is  peremptory  that  it  shall  extend  to 
certain  enumerated  cases,  which  cases  could  exist  in  no  other 
courts.  Any  other  construction,  upon  this  supposition,  would 
involve  this  strange  contradiction,  that  a  discretionary  power 
vested  in  Congress,  and  which  they  might  rightfully  omit  to  exer- 
cise, would  defeat  the  absolute  injunctions  of  the  Constitution  in 
relation  to  the  whole  appellate  power. 

§  1786.  ^  Put  it  is  plain,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  contemplate  that  cases  within  the  judicial  cognizance  of  the 
United  States  not  only  might  but  would  arise  in  the  State  courts 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction.  With  this  view,  the 
sixth  article  declares,  that  ^  this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
judges,  in  every  State,  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
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Constitation  or  laws  of  anj  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing/ It  is  obvious  that  iliis  obligation  is  imperative  upon  the 
State  judges  in  their  official  and  not  merely  in  their  private  ca- 
pacities. From  the  very  nature  of  their  judicial  duties,  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  law  applicable  to  the  case 
in  judgment.  They  were  not  to  decide  merely  according  to  the 
laws  or  constitution  of  the  State,  but  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, — ^the  supreme  law. 
of  the  land.' 

§  1787.  *'  A  moment's  consideration  will  show  us  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  this  provision  in  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  courts  is  unquestionable;  Suppose  a  contract  for  the 
payment  of  money  is  made  between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
and  performance  thereof  is  sought  in  the  courts  of  that  State ;  na 
person  can  doubt  that  the  jurisdiction  completely  and  exclusively 
attaches,  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  courts.  Suppose,  at  the 
trial,  the  defendant  sets  up,  in  his  defence,  a  tender  under  a  State 
law  making  paper-money  a  good  tender,  or  a  State  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  such  contract,  which  law,  if  binding,  would 
defeat  the  suit  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
clared that  no  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.  If  Congress  shall  not  have  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  such  a  suit  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  must  not  the  State  court  proceed  to  hear  and  determine 
it?  Can  a  mere  plea  in  defence  be,  of  itself,  a  bar  to  further 
proceedings,  so  as  to  prohibit  an  inquiry  into  its  truth  or  legal 
propriety,  when  no  other  tribunal  exists  to  whom  judicial  cogni- 
zance of  such  cases  is  confided?  Suppose  an  indictment  for  a 
crime  in  a  State  court,  and  the  defendant  should  allege  in  his 
defence  that  the  crime  was  created  by  an  ex  pott  facto  act  of  the 
State,  must  not  the  State  court,  in  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction 
which  has  already  rightfully  attached,  have  a  right  to  pronounce 
on  the  validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  defence  ?  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  upon  any  legal  principles,  to  give  a  negative 
answer  to  these  inquiries.  Innumerable  instances  of  the  same 
sort  might  be  stated  in  illustration  of  the  position ;  and  unless  the 
State  courts  could  sustain  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  this  clause  of 
the  sixth  article  would  be  without  meaning  or  effect ;  and  public 
mischiefs,  of  a  most  enormous  magnitude,  would  inevitably  ensue. 
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§  1788.  ^*  It  must,  therefore,  be  conceded,  that  the  Constitution 
not  only  contemplated  but  meant  to  provide  for  cases  within  the 
scope  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  which  might  yet 
depend  before  State  tribunals.  It  was  foreseen,  that,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  State  courts  would,  incidentally, 
take  cognizance  of  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  Tet  to  all  tlicse  cases  the  judi- 
cial power,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution,  is  to  extend.  It 
cannot  extend  by  original  jurisdiction,  if  that  has  already  right- 
fully and  exclusively  attached  in  the  State  courts,  which  (as  has 
been  already  shown)  may  occur ;  it  must,  therefore,  extend  by  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  or  not  at  all.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
the  appellate  power  of  the  United  States  must,  in  such  cases,  ex- 
tend to  State  tribunals ;  and,  if  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  equally  attach  upon  all  others  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  argued  that  such  an  appel- 
late jurisdiction  over  State  courts  is  inconsistent  with  tlie  genius 
of  our  governments,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  that  the 
latter  was  never  designed  to  act  upon  State  sovereignties,  but 
only  upon  the  people ;  and  that,  if  the  power  exists,  it  will  mate- 
rially impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  independence 
of  their  courts.  We  cannot  yield  to  the  force  of  this  reasoning ; 
it  assumes  principles  which  we  cannot  admit,  and  draws  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  do  not  yield  our  assent. 

§  1789.  *'  It  is  a  mistake  that  the  Constitution  was  not  de- 
signed to  operate  upon  States  in  their  corporate  capacities.  It  is 
crowded  with  provisions  which  restrain  or  annul  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  in  some  of  the  highest  branches  of  their  preroga- 
tives. The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  contains  a  long  list 
of  disabilities  and  prohibitions  imposed  upon  the  States.  Surely, 
when  such  essential  portions  of  State  sovereignty  are  taken  away, 
or  prohibited  to  be  exercised,  it  cannot  be  correctly  asserted  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  act  upon  the  States.  The  language  of 
the  Constitution  is  also  imperative  upon  the  States  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  many  duties.  It  is  imperative  upon  the  State  legis- 
latures to  make  laws  prescribing  the  time,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  and  for  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President.  And  in  these,  as  well  as  some 
other  cases.  Congress  have  a  right  to  revise,  amend,  or  supersede 
the  laws  which  may  be  passed  by  State  legislatures.    When, 
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therefore,  the  States  are  stripped  of  some  of  the  highest  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  same  are  given  to  the  United  States; 
when  the  legislatures  of  the  States  are,  in  some  respects,  under  the 
control  of  Congress,  and  in  every  case  are,  under  the  Constitution, 
bound  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  support  the  argument,  that  the  appellate  power 
over  the  decisions  of  State  courts  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our 
institutions.  The  courts  of  the  United  States  can,  without  ques- 
tion, revise  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities of  the  States ;  and,  if  they  are  found  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Constitution,  may  declare  them  to  be  of  no  legal  validity. 
Surely,  the  exercise  of  the  same  right  over  judicial  tribunals  is 
not  a  higher  or  more  dangerous  act  of  sovereign  power. 

§  1740.  '^  Nor  can  such  a  right  be  deemed  to  impair  the  inde- 
pendence of  State  judges.  It  is  assuming  the  very  ground  in  con- 
troversy to  assert  that  they  possess  an  absolute  independence  of 
the  United  States.  In  respect  to  the  powers  granted  to  the  United 
States,  they  are  not  independent;  iliey  are  expressly  bound  to 
obedience  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution;  and  if  they  should 
unintentionally  transcend  their  authority,  or  misconstrue  the  Con- 
stitution, there  is  no  more  reason  for  giving  their  judgments  an 
absolute  and  irresistible  force  than  for  giving  it  to  the  acts  of  .the 
other  co-ordinate  departments  of  State  sovereignty.  The  argu- 
ment urged  from  the  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  the  revising  power 
is  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  is  always  a  doubtful  course  to  argue 
against  the  use  or  existence  of  a  power  from  the  possibility  of  its 
abuse.  It  is  still  more  difficult,  by  such  an  argument,  to  engraft 
upon  a  general  power  a  restriction  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  given.  From  the  very  nature  of  things  the 
absolute  right  of  decision,  in  the  last  resort,  must  rest  somewhere. 
Wherever  it  may  be  vested,  it  is  susceptible  of  abuse.  In  all 
questions  of  jurisdiction,  the  inferior  or  appellate  court  must  pro- 
nounce the  final  judgment ;  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  legal 
reasoning,  has  conferred  it  upon  the  latter. 

§  1741.  ^  It  has  been  further  argued  against  the  existence  of 
this  appellate  power  that  it  would  form  a  novelty  in  our  judicial 
institutions.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake.  In  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, an  instrument  framed  with  infinitely  more  deference 
to  State  rights  and  State  jealousies,  a  power  was  given  to  Con- 
gress to  establish  <  courts  for  revising  and  determining,  finally, 
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appeals  in  all  caaea  of  captnrea.'  It  is  remarkable  that  no  powes 
was:  given  to  entertain  original  jurisdiction  in.  such  cases ;  and, 
consequently,  the  appellate  power  (although  not  so  expressed  in 
terms)  was  altogether  to  be  exercised  in  revising  the  decisions  of 
State  tribunals.  This  was,  undoubtedlj,  so  far  a  surrender  of 
State  sovereignty.  But  it  never  was  supposed  to  be  a  power 
fraught  with  public  danger  or  destructive  of  the  independence  of 
State  judges.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  supposed  to  bo  a  power  in- 
cHspensable  to  the  public  safety,  inasmuch  as  our  national  rights 
might  otherwise  be  compromitted,  and  our  national  peace  bo  en- 
dangered. Under  the  present  Constitution,  the  prize  jurisdiction 
is  confined  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  power  to 
revise  the  decisions  of  State  courts,  if  they  should  assert  jurisdio< 
tion  over  prize  causes,  cannot  be  less  important  or  less  useful 
than  it  was  under  the  confederation.  In  this  connection  we  are 
led  again  to  the  construction  of  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
^the  judicial  power  shall  extend,'  &c.  If,  as  has  been  contended 
at  the  bar,  the  term  ^extend'  has  a  relative  signification,  and 
means  to  widen  an  existing  power,  it  will  then  follow,  that  as  the 
confederation  gave  an  appellate  power  over  State  tribunals,  the 
Constitution  enlarged  or  widened  that  appellate  power  to  all 
the  other  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  presumed  that  the  learned  counsel 
would  choose  to  adopt  such  a  conclusion. 

§  1742.  ^^  It  is  further  argued,  that  no  great  public  mischief 
can  result  from  a  construction  which  shall  limit  the  appellate 
power  of  the  United  States  to  cases  in  their  own  courts :  first, 
because  State  judges  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  presumed  to  be  men  of  learn- 
ing and  integrity ;  and,  secondly,  because  Congress  must  have  an 
unquestionable  right  to  remove  all  cases  within  the  scope  of  the  ju- 
dicial power  from  the  State  courts  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
at  any  time  before  final  judgment,  though  not  after  final  judgment. 
As  to  the  first  reason, — admitting  that  the  judges  of  the  State 
courts  are,  and  always  will  be,  of  as  much  learning,  integrity,  and 
wisdom  as  those  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  (which  we 
very  cheerfully  admit),  it  does  not  aid  the  argument.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Constitution  has  proceeded  upon  a  theory  of  its  own, 
and  given  and  withheld  powers  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
American  people,  by  whom  it  was  adopted.    We  can  only  con- 
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^true  its  powerB,  and  cannot  inquire 'iiito  the  policy  or  principles 
Which  induced  the  grant  of  them.  The  Constitution  has  pre- 
sumed (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  do  not  wquire)  that  State 
attachments.  State  prejudices.  State  jealousies,  and  State  interests 
might  sometimes  obstruct  or  control,  or  be  supposed  to  obstruct 
or  control,  the  regular  administration  of  justice.  Hence,  in  con- 
troversies between  States;  between  citizens  of  different  States; 
lietween  citizens  claiming  grants  under  different  States ;  between 
•a  State  and  its  citizens,  or  foreigners*;  and  bdtween  citizens  and 
'foreigners,  it  enables  the  parties,  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
•to  have  the  controversies  heard,  tried,  and  determined  before  the 
'national  tribunals.  No  'other  reason  than  that  which  has  been 
stated  can  be  assigned  why  some,  at  least,  of  these  cases  should 
'not  have  been  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  State  courts.  In  re- 
'Spect  to  the  other  enumerated  cases,  —  the  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  cases 
^affecting  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  and  caseb  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction, — 'reasons  of  a  higher  and  more 
'extensive  nature,  touching  the  safety,  peace,  ^and  sovereignty  of 
the  nation,  might  well  justify  a  grant  of  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

§  1748.  '*  This  is  not  ail.  A  motive  of  another  'kind,  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  most  sincere  respect  for  State'  tribunals, 
might  induce  the  grant  of  appellate  power  over  their  decisions. 
That  motive  is  the  importance,  and  even  necessity,  of  ttn(/brvnt^y 
'of  decisions  throughout  the  whole  United  States  upon  all  siibjects 
within' the  purview  of  the  Constitution.  Judges  of  equal  learning 
and  integrity  in  different  States  might  differently  interpret  a  stat- 
ute or  a  treaty  of  the  United  States,  or  even  the  Constitution  it- 
self. If  there  wore  no  revising  authority  to  control  these  jarring 
and  discordant  judgments,  and  harmonize  them  into  uniformity, 
'the  laws,  the  treaties,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  be  different  in  different  States,  and  might,  perhaps,  never 
have  precisely  the  same  comttru6tion,  bbligiition,  or  efficacy,  in 
any  two  States.  The  public  mischiefs  which  would  attend  such 
a  state  of  things  would  be  truly  deplorable,  and  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved that  they-could  'have  escaped  the  enlightened  convention 
Which  formed  the  Condtitdiion.  What, 'indeed,  might  then  have 
been  only  prophecy,  has  now  become  fact,  and  the  appellate  juris- 
diction must  continue  to  he  the  ^only  adequate  remedy  for  such 
evils. 
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§  1744.  ^^  There  is  an  additional  consideration  which  is  entitled 
to  great  weight.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
signed for  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  judicial  power  was  granted  for  the  same 
benign  and  salutary  purposes.  It  is  not  to  be  exercised  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  parties  who  might  be  plaintiffs,  and 
would  elect  the  national  forum,  but  also  for  the  protection  of 
defendants,  who  might  be  entitled  to  try  their  rights,  or  assert 
their  privileges,  before  the  same  forum.  Tet,  if  the  construction 
contended  for  be  correct,  it  will  follow,  that,  as  the  plaintiff  may 
always  elect  the  State  courts,  the  defendant  may  be  deprived  of 
all  ilie  security  which  the  Constitution  intended  in  aid  of  his 
rights.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  in  no  respect  be  considered  as 
giving  equal  rights.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  we  are  referred  to 
the  power  which,  it  is  admitted.  Congress  possess  to  remove  suits 
from  State  courts  to  the  national  courts,  (a)  and  this  forms  the 
second  ground  upon  which  the  argument  we  are  considering  has 
been  attempted  to  be  sustained. 

§  1745.  '^  This  power  of  removal  is  not  to  be  found  in  express 
terms  in  any  part  of  the  Constitution ;  if  it  be  given,  it  is  only 
given  by  implication,  as  a  power  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  effect  some  express  power.  The  power  of  removal  is  cer- 
tainly not,  in  strictness  of  language,  an  exercise  of  original  juris- 
diction ;  it  presupposes  an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction  to  have 
attached  elsewhere.  (()  The  existence  of  this  power  of  removal 
is  familiar  in  courts  acting  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases ;  and  it  is  exercised 
before  as  well  as  after  judgment  But  this  is  always  deemed,  in 
both  cases,  an  exercise  of  appellate  and  not  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion. If,  then,  the  right  of  removal  bo  included  in  the  appellate 
jurisdiction,  it  is  only  because  it  is  one  mode  of  exercising  that 

(a)  See  Tennemee  v.  Dayia,  100  U.  S.  tiona  as  to  the  exercise  of  tbe  right  of  re- 

257;  Gaines  v.  Fuentes,  92  U.  S.  10;  movsL   lb. ;  Paul  v.  Viiiginia,  8  Wall.  168; 

Home  Ins.  Co.  v,  Morse,  20  Wall.  446 ;  Lafayette  Insurance  Co.   v.  French,  18 

Home  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Dunn,  19  Wall.  214.  How.  404  ;  Bank  of  AngusU  v.  Earle,  18 

A  State  statute  ohstrocting  this  power  Peters*  519.    What  may  have  been  the 

entirely  is  anconititntional.    Home  Ins.  motive  of  the  legislature  is  immaterial. 

Co.  V.  Morse,  20  Wall.  446  ;  Doyle  v.  Doyle  v.  Continental  Ins.  Co.,  sujmi. 
ConUnental  Ins.  Co.,  94  U.  S.  585.    Bat  (ft)  Bat  as  to  thU  see  RaUroad  Co.  v. 

the  statute  will  not  be  onoonstitational  Whitton,  18  Wall  287 ;  Dennistoon  v. 

merely  because  it  imposes  terms  or  condi-  Draper,  6  BUtch.  840. 
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power ;  and  as  Congress  is  not  limited  bj  the  Constitution  to  anj 
particular  mode  or  time  of  exercising  it,  it  may  authorize  a  re- 
moval either  before  or  after  judgment.  The  time,  the  process, 
and  the  maimer  must  be  subject  tojts  absolute  legislative  con- 
trol A  writ  of  error  is,  indeed,  but  a  process  which  removes  the 
record  of  one  court  to  the  possession  of  another  court,  and  ena- 
bles the  latter  to  inspect  the  proceedings,  and  give  such  judgment 
as  its  own  opinion  of  the  law  and  justice  of  the  case  may  warrant. 
There  is  notliing  in  the  nature  of  the  process  which  forbids  it 
from  being  applied  by  the  legislature  to  interlocutory  as  well  as 
final  judgments.  And  if  the  right  of  removal  from  State  courts 
exist  before  judgment,  because  it  is  included  in  the  appellate 
power,  it  must  for  the  same  reason  exist  after  judgment.  And  if 
the  appellate  power,  by  the  Constitution,  does  not  include  cases 
pending  in  State  courts,  the  right  of  removal,  which  is  but  a 
mode  of  exercising  that  power,  cannot  be  applied  to  them.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  objections,  therefore,  exist  as  to  the  right  of  re- 
moval before  judgment  as  after;  and  both  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  Nor,  indeed,  would  the  force  of  the  arguments  on 
either  side  materially  vary,  if  the  right  of  removal  were  an  exer- 
cise of  original  jurisdiction.  It  would  equally  trench  upon  the 
jurisdiction  and  independence  of  State  tribunals. 

§  1746.  **  The  remedy,  too,  of  removal  of  suits  would  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution,  if  it  could  act  only 
on  the  parties  and  not  upon  the  State  courts.  In  respect  to  crimi- 
nal prosecutions,  the  difRculty  seems  admitted  to  be  insurmounta- 
ble ;  and  in  respect  to  civil  suits,  there  would  in  many  cases  be 
rights  without  corresponding  remedies.  If  State  courts  should 
deny  the  constitutionality  of  the  authority  to  remove  suits  from 
their  cognizance,  in  what  maimer  could  they  be  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  jurisdiction  ?  In  respect  to  criminal  cases,  there  would 
at  once  be  an  end  of  all  control,  and  the  State  decisions  would  be 
paramount  to  the  Constitution.  And  though  in  civil  suits  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  might  act  upon  the  parties,  yet  the 
State  courts  might  act  in  the  same  way,  and  this  conflict  of  juris- 
dictions would  not  only  jeopard  private  rights  but  bring  into  im- 
minent peril  the  public  interests.  On  the  whole,  the  court  are 
of  opinion  that  the  appellate  power  of  the  United  States  does  ex- 
tend to  cases  pending  in  the  State  courts,  and  that  the  twenty- 
fifth  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  which  authorizes  the  exercise  of 
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this  jurisdiction  in  the  specified  cases  bj  a  writ  of  error,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cqnstitution.  We  find  no 
.clause  in  that  instrument  which  limits  this  power,  and  wo  dare 
not  interpose  a  limitation  where  the  people  have  not  been  dis- 
posed to  create  one. 

§  1747.  ^^  Strong  as  this  conclusion  stands  upon  the  general 
language  of  the  Constitution,  it  maj  still  derive  support  from 
other  sources.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  this  exposition  of  the 
Constitution,  extending  its  appellate  power  to  State  courts,  was, 
previous  to  its  adoption,  uniformlj  and  publicly  avowed  by  its 
friends,  and  admitt^  by  its  enemies,  as  the  basis  of  their  respec- 
liive  reasonings,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State  conventions.  It  is 
an  historical  fact,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Judiciary  Act  was 
•submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  first  Congress,  composed  as 
it  was  not  only  of  men  of  great  learning  and  ability,  but  of  men 
who  had  acted  a  principal  part  in  framing,  supporting,  or  opposing 
that  Constitution,  the  same  exposition  was  explicitly  declared  and 
iadmitted  by  the  friends  and  by  the  opponents  of  that  system.  It 
•is  an  historical  fact, 'that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have,  from  time  to  time,  sustained  this  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases  brought  from  the  tribunals  of  many  of  the 
mostf  important  States  in  the  Union ;  and  that  no  State  tribunal 
has  ever  breathed  a  judicial  doubt  on  the  subject,  or  declined  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  until  the  present  occa^ 
•sion.  This  weight  of  contemporaneous  exposition  by  all  parties, 
this  acquiescence  of  enlightened  State  courts,  and  these  judicial 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  through  so  long  a  period,  do,  as 
we  think,  place  the  doctrine  upon  a  foundation  of  authority  which 
cannot  be  shaken,  without  delivering  over  the  subject  to  perpetual 
and  irremediable  doubts."^ 

1  The  tame  sabject  U  most  elaborately  oonaidered  in  Cohens  v.  Ytiginia  (6  Wheat 
R.  418  to  428),  from  which  the  foUowii^;  eztraot  is  taken.  After  adverting  to  ths 
nature  of  the  national  goremmentt  and  its  powers  and  capacities,  Mr.  Chief  Jostioe 
Mardiall  proceeds  as  follows :  "  In  a  government  so  constituted,  is  it  unreasonable 
that  the  judicial  power  should  be  competent  to  give  efficacy  to  the  constitutional  laws 
of  the  legislature  I  That  department  can  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  constitution  or 
hw  of  a  SUte,  if  it  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  or  to  the  law  of  the  United  SUtea. 
Is  it  unreasonalile  that  it  should  also  be  empowered  to  decide  on  tlie  judgment  of  a 
State  tribunal,  enforcing  such  unconstitutional  law  f  Is  it  so  very  unreasonable  as  to 
ftimish  a  justification  for  controlling  the  words  of  the  Constitution  f 

"  We  think  it  is  not  We  think  that  in  a  goveniment,  acknowledgedly  suprsma 
with  respect  to  objects  of  vital  interest  to  the  nation,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  wlUi 
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§  1748.  Another  inquiry  is,  whether  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  any  cases,  and  if  in  any,  in  what  cases,  is  exclu- 
sive in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  may  be  made  exclusire 

flonnd  reason,  nothiDg  inoompatible  with  the  nttare  of  goTernmenti  in  making  all  iti 
depaitmenta  supreme,  ao  far  aa  raapecta  thoae  ol^eota,  and  so  far  aa  ia  neoeaamy  to 
their  attainment  The  exereiae  of  the  appellate  power  OTer  thoae  jndgmenta  of  the 
State  tribunala,  which  may  contravene  the  Gonatitntion-or  lawa  of  the  United  Statea, 
is,  we  believe,  eeaential  to  the  attainment  of  thoae  oljecta. 

"  The  propriety  of  intrusting  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  lawa  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  to  the  judiciary  of  the  Union,  haa  not^  we  belieye,  aa  yet  been 
drawn  into  question.  It  seems  to  be  a  corollary  from  thia  political  axiom,  that  the 
federal  courta  should  either  possess  exdusiye  jurisdiction  in  such  caaea,  or  a  power  to 
revise  the  judgment  rendered  in  them  by  the  State  tribunals.  If  the  federal  and  State 
courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  caaea  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  Statea ;  and  if  a  case  of  this  description,  brought  in  a  State 
court,  cannot  be  removed  before  judgment,  nor  revised  after  judgment,  then  the  con- 
atruction  of  the  Constitution,  lawa,  and  treatiea  of  the  United  Statea  is  not  confided 
particularly  to  their  judicial  department,  but  ia  confided  equally  to  that  department 
and  to  the  State  courts,  however  they  msy  be  constituted.  '  Thirteen  independent 
courts,'  says  a  very  celebrated  atatesman  (and  we  have  now  more  than  twenty  such 
courts), '  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes^  arising  upon  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra 
in  govemmnnt,  from  which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  proceed.' 

"Dismissing  the  unpleasant  suggestion,  that  any  motivea  which  may  not  be  fairly 
avowed,  or  which  ought  not  to  ezist,  can  ever  influence  a  State  or  its  courts,  the 
necessity  of  uniformity  ss  well  aa  correctneas  in  expounding  the  Constitution  and 
lawa  of  the  United  States  would  itself  suggest  the  propriety  of  vesting  in  some 
single  tribunal  the  power  of  deciding  in  the  lost  resort  all  cases  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

"We  are  not  restmined,  then,  by  the  political  relation  between  the  general  and 
State  governments  from  construing  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  defining  their  judi- 
cial power,  in  their  true  sense.  We  are  not  bound  to  construe  them  more  restrictively 
than  they  naturally  import 

"They  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The  words  are  broad  enough 
to  comprehend  all  cases  of  this  description,  in  whatever  court  they  may  be  decided. 
In  expounding  them,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  into  view  those  considerations  to 
which  courts  have  always  allowed  great  weight  in  the  exposition  of  laws. 

"  The  framen  of  the  Constitution  would  naturally  examine  the  state  of  things  ex- 
isting at  the  time,  and  their  work  sufficiently  attests  that  they  did  so.  All  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  confederation,  by 
enlarging  the  powere  of  the  government,  and  by  giving  efllcacy  to  those  which  it  before 
possessed,  but  could  not  exercise.  They  inform  us,  themselves,  in  the  instrument  they 
presented  to  the  American  public,  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  certainly  should  not  expect  to  find,  in  that 
instrument,  a  diminution  of  the  powen  of  the  actual  government 

"Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  confederation.  Congress  established  courts  which 

received  appeals  in  prize  cauaea  decided  in  the  courta  of  the  respective  Statea.    This 

power  of  the  government  to  establish  tribunals  for  these  appeals  waa  thought  consistent 

with,  and  was  founded  on,  its  political  relations  with  the  States.    These  courts  did 
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at  the  election:  of  Congress.    The  subject  was  much  discussed  in 
the  case  of  Martin  v.  Hunter.^    On  that  occasion  the  court  said  : ' 


ezeiciae  appellate  jurisdiction  over  thoee  cases  decided  in  the  State  conrts  to  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  federal  government  extended. 

«  The  confederation  gave  to  Congress  the  power  '  of  establishing  courts  for  leceiTing 
and  determining,  finally,  appeals  in  aU  cases  of  captures.' 

"  This  power  was  uniformly  construed  to  authorize  those  courts  to  receiTe  appeals 
from  the  sentences  of  State  courts,  and  to  affirm  or  reverse  them.  State  tribunals  are 
not  mentioned ;  but  this  clause  in  the  confederation  necessarily  comprises  them.  Yet 
the  relation  between  the  general  and  State  governments  was  much  weaker,  much  more 
lax,  under  the  confederation  than  under  the  present  Constitution  ;  and  the  States  being 
much  more  completely  sovereign,  their  institutions  were  much  more  independent. 

'*  The  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  on  turning  their  attention  to  the 
judicial  power,  found  it  limited  to  a  few  objects,  but  exercised  with  respect  to  some 
of  those  objects,  in  its  appellate  form,  over  the  judgments  of  the  State  courts.  They 
extend  it,  among  other  objects,  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  a  subsequent  clause  declare  that  in  such  cases  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction.  Nothing  seems  to  be  given  which 
would  justify  the  withdrawal  of  a  judgment  rendered  in  a  State  court  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, lavrs,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  from  this  appellate  jurisdiction. 

*'  Great  weight  has  always  been  attached,  and  very  rightly  attached,  to  contempo- 
raneous exposition.  No  question,  it  is  believed,  has  arisen  to  which  this  principle 
applies  more  unequivocally  than  to  that  now  under  consideration. 

'*  The  opinion  of  the  Federalist  has  always  been  considered  as  of  great  authority. 
It  is  a  complete  commentary  on  our  Constitution,  and  is  appealed  to  by  all  imrties  in 
the  questions  to  which  that  instrument  has  given  birth.  Its  intrinsic  merit  entitles  it 
to  this  high  rank  ;  and  the  part  two  of  its  authora  performed  in  framing  the  Constitu- 
tion put  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  explain  the  views  with  which  it  was  framed. 
These  essays  having  been  published  while  the  Constitution  was  before  the  nation  for 
adoption  or  rejection,  and  having  been  written  in  answer  to  objections  founded  entirely 
on  the  extent  of  its  powera,  and  on  its  diminution  of  State  sovereignty,  are  entitletl  to 
the  more  consideration  whero  they  frankly  avow  that  the  power  objected  to  is  given,  and 
defend  it 

"  In  discussing  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power,  the  Federalist  (No  82)  says : 
'  Here  another  question  occura  :  what  relation  would  subsist  between  the  national  an<l 
State  courts  in  these  instances  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  f  I  answer  that  an  appeal 
would  certainly  lie  from  the  latter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitetl  States.  The 
Constitution  in  direct  terms  gives  an  appellate  juris<liction  to  the  Supremo  Court  in  all 
the  enumerated  cases  of  federal  cognizance  in  which  it  is  not  to  have  an  original  one, 
without  a  single  expression  to  confine  its  operation  to  the  inferior  federal  couris.  The 
objects  of  appeal,  not  the  tribunals  from  which  it  is  to  be  made,  are  alone  to  be  con- 
templated. From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  it  ought  to  be 
construed  to  extend  to  the  State  tribunals.  Either  this  must  be  the  case,  or  the  local 
courts  must  be  excluded  from  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  mattera  of  national  concern, 
else  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Union  may  be  eluded  at  the  pleasure  of  every  plain tifiT 


1  1  Wheat.  E.  30t,  SaS. 

■  Ibid,    Sec  also  Bx  pfirit  Ciibre™,  1  WaaL  Cir>  C.  R.  2&2, 
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*^  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  classes  of  cases  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution,  between  which  a  distinction  seems  to  be 
drawn.  The  first  class  includes  cases  arising  under -the  Gonstita- 
tion,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  and  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  In  this  class  the  expression 
is,  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  eases.  But  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  clause,  which  embraces  all  the  other  cases 
of  national  cognizance,  and  forms  the  second  class,  the  word  ^  aU  * 
is  dropped,  sccminglj  ex  industria.  Here  the  judicial  authority 
is  to  extend  to  controversies  (not  to  aU  controversies)  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,  &c  From  this  difference  of 
phraseology  perhaps  a  difference  of  constitutional  intention  may, 
with  propriety,  be  inferred.  It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  the 
variation  in  the  language  could  have  been  accidental.  It  must 
have  been  the  result  of  some  determinate  reason ;  and  it  is  not 
very  diflicult  to  find  a  veason  sufficient  to  support  the  apparent 
change  of  intention.    In  respect  to  the  first  class,  it  may  well 

or  proaecntor.  Neither  of  these  conaeqaencee  ought,  without  erident  neceasity,  to  be 
involved ;  the  latter  would  be  entirely  ioadmisaible,  aa  it  would  defeat  aome  of  the 
moat  importftnt  and  avowed  purposes  of  the  proposed  government,  and  would  easen- 
tially  enibarmM  its  mensures.  Nor  do  I  perceive  any  foundation  for  such  a  supposition. 
Agreeably  to  the  remark  already  made,  the  national  and  State  systems  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  VM  whoU.  The  courts  of  tho  latter  will,  of  course,  be  natural  auxiliaries  to 
the  execution  of  the  lawa  of  the  Union ;  and  an  appeal  ftx>ra  them  will  aa  naturally  lie 
to  that  tribunal,  which  ift  destined  to  unite  and  aasimilate  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice and  the  rules  of  national  decision.  Thtf  evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the  national, 
convention  is,  that  all  the  causes  of  the  specified  classes  shall,  for  weighty  public  rea^ 
sons,  receive  their  original  or  final  determination  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  To  con- 
fine, therefore,  the  general  expressions  which  give  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  appeals  from  the  subordinate  federal  courts,  instead  of  allowing  their  extension 
to  the  State  courts,  would  be  to  abridge  the  latitude  of  the  terms,  in  subversion  of  the 
intent,  contrary  to  every  sound  rule  of  interpretation.' 

"  A  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  certainly  of  not  less  authority 
than  that  which  has  been  just  cited,  is  the  Judiciary  Act  itself.  We  know  that  in  the 
'  Congress  which  passed  that  act  were  many  eminent  members  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution.  Not  a  single  individual,  so  tSur  as  is  known,  supposed  that 
part  of  the  act  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  judgment! 
of  the  State  courts  in  the  cases  therein  specified  to  be  unauthorised  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.** Tho  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  here  alluded  to, 
OS  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  Constitution,  is  wholly  founded  upon  the  doc- 
trine that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  conatitntionally  extend 
over  causes  in  State  courts.  See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  16 ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  28 : 
Seigeant  on  Const  ch.  7.  (a) 

[a)  Cook  V.  Moffat,  6  How.  296. 
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hare  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Gonstitntion  impera- 
tively to  extend  the  judicial  power,  either  in  an  original  or  ap- 
pellate form,  to  all  easen;  and,  in  the  latter  class,  to  leave  it  to 
Congress  to  qualify  the  jurisdiction,  original  or  appellate,  in  such 
manner  as  public  policy  might  dictate. 

§  1749.  ^^  The  vital  importance  of  all  the  cases  enumerated  in 
the  first  class  to  the  national  sovereignty  might  warrant  such  a 
distinction.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  Here  the  State 
courts  could  not  ordinarily  possess  a  direct  jurisdiction.  The 
jurisdiction  over  such  cases  could  not  exist  in  the  State  courts 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  And  it  could  not 
afterwards  be  directly  conferred  on  them;  for  the  Constitution 
expressly  requires  the  judicial  power  to  be  vested  in  courts  or- 
dained and  established  by  the  United  States.  This  class  of  cases 
would  embrace  civil  as  well  as  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  affect 
not  only  our  internal  policy  but  our  foreign  relations.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  perilous  to  restrain  it  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
inasmuch  as  it  might  hazard  the  national  safety.  The  same  re- 
marks may  be  urged  as  to  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  who  are  emphatically  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  law  of  nations.  And  as  to  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  embraces 
all  questions  of  prize  and  salvage  in  the  correct  adjudication  of 
which  foreign  nations  are  deeply  interested;  it  embraces  also 
maritime  torts,  contracts,  and  offences,  in  which  the  principles  of 
the  law  and  comity  of  nations  often  form  an  essential  inquiry. 
All  these  cases,  then,  enter  into  the  national  policy,  affect  the 
national  rights,  and  may  compromit  the  national  sovereignty. 
The  original  or  appellate  jurisdiction  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
restrained,  but  should  be  commensurate  with  the  mischiefs  in- 
tended to  bo  remedied,  and,  of  course,  should  extend  to  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

§  1750.  ^^  A  different  policy  might  well  be  adopted  in  reference 
to  the  second  class  of  cases ;  for  although  it  might  be  fit  that  the 
judicial  power  should  extend  to  all  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  should  be  a  party,  yet  this  power  might  not  have 
been  imperatively  given,  lest  it  should  imply  a  right  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  original  suits  brought  against  the  United  States,  as  de- 
fendants in  their  own  courts.    It  might  not  have  been  deemed 
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proper  to  sabmit  the  sovereigntj  of  the  United  States,  against 
their  own  will,  to  judicial  cognizance,  either  to  enforce  rights  or 
to  prevent  wrongs.  And  as  to  the  other  cases  of  the  second  class, 
they  might  well  be  left  to  be  exercised  under  the  exceptions  and 
regulations  which  Congress  might  in  their  wisdom  choose  to  ap- 
ply. It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Congress  seem,  in  a  good 
degree,  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  judicial  system,  to 
have  adopted  this  distinction.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  juris- 
diction is  not  limited,  except  by  the  subject-matter ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  made  materially  to  depend  upon  the  value  in  controversy. 

§  1751.  "  Wo  do  not,  however,  profess  to  place  any  implicit 
reliance  upon  the  distinction  which  has  here  been  stated  and  en- 
deavored to  be  illustrated.  It  has  the  rather  been  brought  into 
view  in  deference  to  the  legislative  opinion  which  has  so  long  acted 
upon  and  enforced  this  distinction.  But  there  is,  certainly,  vast 
weight  in  the  argument  which  has  been  urged,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  imperative  upon  Congress  to  vest  all  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  in  the  shape  of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  su- 
premo and  inferior  courts,  created  under  its  own  authority.  At 
all  events,  whether  the  one  construction  or  the  other  prevail,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  unavoid- 
ably, in  some  cases,  exclusive  of  all  State  authority,  and  in  all 
others  may  be  made  so  at  the  election  of  Congress.  No  part  of 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  can,  consistently 
with  the  Constitution,  be  delegated  to  State  tribunals.  The  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  is  of  the  same  exclusive  cogni- 
zance ;  and  it  can  only  be  in  those  cases  where,  previous  to  the 
Constitution,  State  tribunals  possessed  jurisdiction  independent 
of  national  authority,  that  they  can  now  constitutionally  exercise 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Congress,  throughout  the  judicial  act, 
and  particularly  in  the  9th,  11th,  and  18th  sections,  have  legis- 
lated upon  the  supposition  that  in  all  the  cases  to  which  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  extended  they  might  rightfully 
vest  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  their  own  courts."  (a) 

§  1752.  The  Federalist  has  spoken  upon  the  same  subject  in 
the  following  terms :  '*  The  only  thing  in  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion which  wears  the  appearance  of  confining  the  causes  of  federal 
cognizance  to  the  federal  courts  is  contained  in  this  passage:  ^The 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  $haU  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 

(a)  See  Waring  v.  Clarke,  6  How.  441. 
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Court,  and  in  9iieh  inferior  poorts  as  the  Congress  shall  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish.'  This  might  either  be  construed  to 
signify  that  the  supreme  and  subordinate  courts  of  the  Union 
should  alone  have  the  power  of  deciding  those  causes  to  which 
their  authority  is  to  extend,  or  simply  to  denote  that  the  organs 
of  the  national  judiciary  should  be  one  Supreme  Court,  and  as 
many  subordinate  courts  as  Congress  should  think  proper  to  ap- 
point ;  in  other  words,  that  the  United  States  should  exercise  the 
judicial  power  with  which  they  are  to  be  invested  through  one  sik 
preme  tribunal,  and  a  certain  number  of  inferior  ones,  to  be  insti 
tuted  by  them.  The  first  excludes,  the  last  admits,  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  tribunals ;  and  as  the  first  would  amount 
to  an  alienation  of  State  power  by  implication,  the  last  appears 
to  me  the  most  defensible  construction. 

§  1768.  ^  But  this  doctrine  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  is  only 
clearly  applicable  to  those  descriptions  of  causes  of  which  the 
State  courts  had  previous  cognizance.  It  is  not  equally  evident 
in  relation  to  cases  which  may  grow  out  of,  and  be  peculiar  to, 
the  Constitution  to  be  established;  for  not  to  allow  the  State 
courts  a  right  of  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  can  hardly  bo  consid- 
ered as  the  abridgment  of  a  preexisting  authority.  I  mean  not, 
therefore,  to  contend  that  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  le- 
gislation upon  the  objects  intrusted  to  their  direction,  may  not 
commit  the  decision  of  causes  arising  upon  a  particular  regulation 
to  the  federal  courts  solely,  if  such  a  measure  should  be  deemed 
expedient ;  but  I  hold  that  the  State  courts  will  be  divested  of  no 
part  of  their  primitive  jurisdiction  further  than  may  relate  to  an 
appeal.  And  I  am  even  of  opinion,  that  in  every  case  in  which 
they  were  not  expressly  excluded  by  the  future  acts  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  they  will  of  course  take  cognizance  of  the 
causes  to  which  those  acts  may  give  birth.  Tliis  I  infer  from  the 
nature  of  judiciary  power,  and  from  the  general  genius  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  judiciary  power  of  every  government  looks  beyond  its 
own  local  or  municipal  laws,  and  in  civil  cases  lays  hold  of  all 
subjects  of  litigation  between  parties  within  its  jurisdiction,  though 
the  causes  of  dispute  are  relative  to  the  laws  of  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  globe.  Those  of  Japan,  not  less  than  of  New  York, 
may  furnish  the  objects  of  legal  discussion  to  our  courts.  When, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  the  State  governments  and  the 
national  governments,  as  they  truly  are,  in  the  light  of  kindred 
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systemB,  and  as  parts  of  one  whole^  the  inference  seems  to  be  con* 
elusive,  that  the  State  courts  would  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
in  ail  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  Union  where  it  was  not 
expressly  prohibited."* 

§  1754.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  desirable,  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  in  relation  to  the  cases  in  which  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  exclusive  of  the 
State  courts,  or  in  which  it  may  be  made  so  by  Congress,  until 
they  shall  bo  settled  by  some  positive  adjudication  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  there  are  some  cases  in  which  that  power  is  exclu- 
sive, cannot  well  be  doubted ;  that  there  are  oUiers,  in  which  it 
may  be  mode  so  by  Congress,  admits  of  as  little  doubt ;  and  that 
in  other  cases  it  is  concurrent  in  the  State  courts,  at  least  until 
Congi*e8S  shall  have  passed  some  act  excluding  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  will  scarcely  be  denied.'  It  seems  to  be  admitted, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is,  or  at 
least  may  be,  made  exclusive  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution^ laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States;'  in  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;^  in 
all  cases  (tn  their  character  exclimve)  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction ;  ^  (a)  in  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ;  in  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ; 
in  controversies  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State; 
and  in  controversies  between  a  State  and  foreign  states,  citizens, 
or  subjects.'    And  it  is  only  in  those  cases  where,  previous  to  the 

1  See  The  Fedonlist,  No.  82  ;  Id.  81. 

<  See  Cohens  v.  YiTf^ia,  0  Whett  R.  890,  897 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  880,  881.  See 
11  Wheat  R.  472,  note ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  21 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  870, 
Ac.  (2d  edit  895,  Ac ) ;  1  Tuck.  Bhick.  Comm.  App.  181, 182, 188 ;  Qovenior  of  Oeoigia 
9.  MftdituK),  1  PetorasSap.  C.  R.  128,  189,  per  Johnson,  J. 

S  Cohens  v.  Viti^la,  6  Wheat  R.  896,  897 ;  Honston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  26  to 
28 ;  Id.  69,  71 ;  Slocam  v.  Maybory,  2  Wheat  R.  1 ;  Hoyt  v.  Oelston,  8  Wheat  R. 
246,  811. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  82 ;  Martin  v.  Honter,  1  Wheat  R.  886,  887  ;  aiUe,  §  1678, 
note  1. 

•  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880  ;  Cohens  v.  Yiiginia,  6  Wheat  R.  896,  897 ;  Martin  v. 
Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  887,  878  ;  Honston  v,  Moore,  5  Wheat  R.  49;  United  SUtes  «. 
Bevans,  8  Wheat  R.  887 ;  ante,  §  1671 ;  Ogden  v.  Sanndera,  12  Wheat  R.  278,  John- 
son, J. ;  Janney  v.  Columbian  Ins.  Co.,  10  Wheat  It  418. 

•  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  181, 182, 188 ;  1  Kent* s  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  870« 
fto.  (2d  edition,  pp.  895  to  404). 

(a)  See  The  Moses  Taylor,  4  Wall.  Belfast,  7  WalL  624 ;  Leon  v.  Oaleeran, 
411 ;  The  Hine  «.  Trevor,  Id.  555 ;  Tho      11  WalL  185. 
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Constitation,  State  tribonals  possessed  jurisdiction  independent  of 
national  authority,  that  they  can  now  constitutionally  exercise  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction.^  Congress,  indeed,  in  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  (ch.  20,  §§  9, 11, 18),  have  manifestly  legislated  upon  the 
supposition,  that,  in  all  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  extends,  they  might  rightfully  vest  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  their  own  courts.' 

§  1755.  It  is  a  far  more  difficult  point  to  affirm  the  right  of 
Congress  to  vest  in  any  State  court  any  part  of  the  judicial  power 
confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  national  government.  Con- 
gress may,  indeed,  permit  the  State  courts  to  exercise  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  in  many  cases ;  but  those  courts  then  derive  no 
authority  from  Congress  over  the  subject-matter,  but  are  simply 
left  to  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  as  is  conferred  on  them  by 
the  State  constitution  and  laws.  There  are,  indeed,  many  acts  of 
Congress  which  permit  jurisdiction  over  the  offences  therein  de- 
scribed to  be  exercised  by  State  magistrates  and  courts ;  but  this, 
it  has  been  said  by  a  learned  judge,^  is  not  because  such  per- 
mission was  considered  to  be  necessary,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  vest  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  those  tribunals,  but  because 
the  jurisdiction  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  national  courts  by 
the  judiciary  act,  and  consequently  could  not  be  otherwise  exe- 
cuted by  the  State  courts.  But,  be  has  added,  ^'  For  I  hold  it  to 
be  perfectly  clear  that  Congress  cannot  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
any  courts  but  such  as  exist  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  although  the  State  courts  may  exercise  juris- 
diction in  cases  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  not  pro- 

>  Maitiii  V.  Hanter,  1  Wheat  R.  886,  887  ;  The  Fedenlist,  Nos.  27,  82  ;  Houston 
V.  Moore,  6  Wheat.  R.  49. 

<  Ibid.  See  1  Peten'a  Snp.  Ct  R.  128, 129, 180,  per  Johnaon,  J. ;  Bk  parte  Cabrera, 
1  Wash.  Ca,  R.  282.  It  would  seem,  upon  the  common  principles  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, as  ships  of  war  of  a  goTsmment  are  deemed  to  be  under  the  exdusiTS  dominion 
and  sorereignty  of  their  own  government,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  thus  enjoy  an 
extra-territorial  immunity,  that  crimes  committed  on  board  of  ships  of  war  of  the 
United  States,  in  port  sa  well  as  at  sea,  are  exclusively  cognizable  and  punishable  by 
the  United  SUtes.  This  very  point  arose  in  United  SUtes  v.  Bevans  (8  Wheat.  R. 
886,  888)  ;  but  it  was  not  decided.  The  result  of  that  trial,  however,  showed  the 
general  opinion  that  the  State  courts  had  no  jurisdiction,  sa  the  law  officers  of  the 
State  declined  to  interfere  after  the  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

•  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  in  Honston  v.  Mooxe,  (  Wheat  R.  27,  28 ;  The  Federal- 
ist, No.  27  ;  Id.  No.  82. 
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hibited  by  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts.**  This 
latter  doctrine  was  positively  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Martin  v.  Hunter ;  ^  and  indeed  seems,  upon  general  principles,  in- 
disputable. In  that  case,  the  court  said,  ^^  Congress  cannot  vest 
any  portion  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
courts  ordained  and  established  by  itself."' 

§  1756.  In  regard  to  jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  held,  that  no  part 
of  this  jurisdiction  can,  consistently  with  the  Constitution,  be  dele- 
gated to  State  tribunals.^  It  is  true,  that  Congress  has,  in  various 
acts,  conferred  the  right  to  prosecute  for  offences,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures,  in  the  State  courts.  But  the  latter  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, declined  the  jurisdiction,  and  asserted  its  unconstitution- 
ality. And  certainly  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  decided 
preponderance  of  judicial  authority  in  the  State  courts  against  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  confer  the  power.^ 

§  1757.  In  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  confided  respectively 

to  the  State  courts,  and  those  courts  of  the  United  States  (where 

the  latter  have  not  appellate  jurisdiction),  it  is  plain  that  neither 

can  have  any  right  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  operations  of 

'  the  other.    It  has  accordingly  been  settled,  that  no  .State  court 

1  1  Wheat  R.  380.    See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leet  18,  p.  875  (2d  edit  p.  400). 

<  Ibid.  See  alio  HoueUm  v.  Moore»  6  Wheat  R.  88,  69.  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Loot 
18,  p.  876,  Ice  (Sd  edit  pp.  400  to  404).  The  Federtliit  (No.  81)  seems  faintly  to  con- 
tend that  Congress  might  rest  the  jurisdiction  in  the  State  courts :  "  To  confer  upon 
the  existing  courts  of  the  sereral  States  the  power  of  determining  such  causes, 
would,  perhaps,  be  sa  much  to  'oonstitnte  tribunals '  as  to  create  new  courts  with  the 
like  power."  But  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  context  of  the  Constitution t 
"  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  rested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  estaUish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,"  ftc  Are  not  these  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  the  same  in  whom  the 
jurisdiction  is  to  be  Tested!  Who  are  to  appoint  themt  Who  are  to  pay  their 
salaries  f  Can  their  compensation  bo  diminished  f  AU  these  questions  must  bo 
.  answered  with  reference  to  the  same  Judges,  that  is,  with  reference  to  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  not  of  State  courts.  See  also 
The  Federalist,  No.  45. 

•  Blartin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  B.  887 ;  Houston  v.  Moors»  5  Wheat  B.  86,  69,  71, 
74,  76. 

«  See  Seigeant  on  Const  Law.  oh.  27  (ch.  S8) ;  United  SUtes  v.  Campbell,  6  Hall's 
Law  Joum.  118 ;  United  States  v.  Lathrop^  17  Johns.  R.  6 ;  Coruth  v.  Freely,  Yiigbia 
Ckses,  821 ;  Ely  v.  Peck,7  Connecticut  R.  280 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Loot  18,  p.  870,  Ac. 
(2d  edit  pp.  895  to  404).  But  see  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  181, 182 ;  Bawls  on 
Const  ch.  21. 
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can  issue  an  injunction  upon  any  judgment  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States ;  the  latter  having  an  exclusive  authority  over  its 
own  judgments  and  proceedings.^  (a)  Nor  can  any  State  court, 
or  any  State  legislature,  annul  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  or  destroy  the  rights  acquired  under  them;>(i) 
nor  in  any  manner  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  appellate 
jurisdiction;^  nor  in  any  manner  interfere  with  or  control  the 
process  (whether  mesne  or  final)  of  the  courts  of  the  United' 
States;^  nor  prescribe  the  rules  or  forms  of  proceeding,  nor  efiFect 
of  process,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;^  nor  issue  a  man- 
damus to  an  officer  of  tlie  United  States  to  compel  him  to  per- 
form duties  devolved  on  him  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.^ 
And  although  writs  of  habeas  corpus  have  been  issued  by  State 
judges  and  State  courts  in  cases  where  the  party  has  been  in  cus- 
tody under  the  authority  of  process  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  whether 
such  an  exercise  of  authority  is  constitutiond ;  and  it  yet  remains 
to  be  decided  whether  it  can  be  maintained.^  (c) 

§  1768^  Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  exercised,  it  is  for  Oongross  alone  to  fur- 
nish the  rules  of  proceeding,  to  direct  the  process,  to  declare  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  process,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  judg- 
ments consequent  thereon  shall  be  executed.  No  State  legisla- 
ture or  State  court  can  have  the  slightest  right  to  interfere ;  and 

1  McKirn  V.  YoorliiB,  7  Cranch's  R.  279 ;  1  Kent's  Oomm.  Lect  19,  pp.  S82  to  887 
(2d  edit  pp.  409  to  412). 

•  United  SUtes  v.  Peten,  6  Cranch,  116  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leet  19»  p.  882,  Iec. 
(2d  edit.  p.  409.  &c.). 

•  Wilson  V.  Mason,  1  Cnmch,  94  ;  1  Kent* s  Comm.  Lect  19,  p.  882  (2d  edit  p.  400). 
«  United  Stotes  v.  Wilson,  8  Wheat.  R.  268. 

•  Wayman  v.  Southard,  10  Wheat.  R.  1,  21,  22 ;  Bank  of  the  United  Stotee  v.  Hal- 
sted,  10  Wheat.  R.  51. 

•  McClung  V.  Silliman,  6  Wheat  R.  598. 

V  See  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law,  eh.  27  (ch.  28} ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  875 
(2d  edit  p.  400).    See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  291,  29i 

(a)  See  Wallace  v,  McConnell,  18  Pet  held  under  national  authority,  the  State 

186  ;  Ableman  «.  Booth,  21  How.  606.  court  could  proceed  no  furtlier,  but  must 

(5)  See  Duncan  v.  Darst,  17  Pet  204,  leave  the  validity  of  the  authority  detain- 

and  1  How.  801.  ing  the  petitioner  to  be  passed  upon  by 

{e)  In  Ableman  «.  Booth,  21  How.  the  federal  judiciary.    This  decision  was 

506,  it  was  decided  that  although  the  affirmed  in  Tarble's  Case,  18  Wall.  897, 

process  might  issue,  yet  when  by  the  n-  Chief  Justice  Chase  dissenting, 
turn  it  was  shown  that  the  petitioner  was 
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Congress  are  not  even  capable  of  delegating  the  right  to  them. 
They  may  authorize  national  courts  to  make  general  rules  and 
orders  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  convenient  exercise  of  their 
jurisdiction ;  but  they  cannot  delegate  to  any  State  authority  any 
control  over  the  national  courts.^ 

§  1759.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national  courts  have  no  author- 
ity (in  cases  not  within  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States)  to  issue  injunctions  to  judgments  in  the  State  courts,' 
or  in  any  other  manner  to  interfere  vith  their  jurisdiction  or 
proceedings.'  (a) 

§  1760.  Having  disposed  of  these  points,  we  may  again  recur 
to  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  some  fur- 
ther illustrations.  The  language  is,  that  ^^the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
auch  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make." 

§  1761.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  not  be  without  use  to  ascer* 
tain  what  is  here  meant  by  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  what  is  the 
mode  in  which  it  may  be  exercised.  The  essential  criterion  of 
appellate  jurisdiction  is,  that  it  revises  and  corrects  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  cause  already  instituted,  and  does  not  create  that  cause.^ 
In  reference  to  judicial  tribunals,  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  there- 
fore, necessarily  implies  that  the  subject-matter  has  been  already 
instituted  in  and  acted  upon  by  some  other  court,  whose  judgment 
or  proceedings  are  to  be  revised.  This  appellate  jurisdiction  may 
be  exercised  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  indeed  in  any  form  which 
the  legislature  may  choose  to  prescribe ; '  but  still,  the  substance 

1  Waymnn  «.  Soathftid.  10  Wbrnt  R.  1  ;  Palmer  r.  Allen,  7  Cranoh,  R.  550 ; 
Gibbons  o.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  207»  208 ;  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  v.  Halsted,  10 
Wheat  R.  51. 

<  Diggs  V.  Wolcott,  4  Cranch,  178.  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  15,  p.  801  (Sd  edit 
p.  821). 

*  Mx  parU  Cabrera,  1  Wash.  Cir.  R.  282 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  p.  888  (2d 
edit  pp.  411,  412). 

«  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  R.  175, 176  ;  The 'Federalist,  No.  81 ;  Weston  9, 
City  Conncil  of  Charleston,  2  Peters's  Sap.  Ct  R  449. 

»  Ibid. 

(a)  Buck   V.  Colbath,  8  WalL  584.  commencement  of  suit  most  abjudicate. 

See  City  Bank  «.  Skelton,  2  Blatchf.  26.  Smith  v.  Mclvor,  9  Wheat  582  ;  Wallace 

Where  the  State  and  federsl  courts  hare  «.  McConnell,   18  Pet  186 ;  ICallett  «. 

conenrrent  jurisdiction,  the  court  which  Dester,  1  Cart.  C.  C.  178. 
iint   has  possessioa.  of  the  sabjeot  by 
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must  exist  before  the  form  can  be  applied  to  it.  To  operate  at 
all,  then,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  there  has  been  a  decision  by  some  officer  or  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States ;  it  must  be  by  one  clothed  with  judicial 
authority,  and  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity.  A  power,  therefore, 
conferred  by  Congress  on  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  a  man- 
damu%  to  public  officers  of  the  United  States  generally,  is  not 
warranted  by  the  Constitution ;  for  it  is  in  effect,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction.^  But  where  the 
object  is  to  revise  a  judicial  proceeding,  the  mode  is  wholly  im- 
material ;  and  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  or  mandamuSf  a  writ  of 
error  or  an  appeal,  may  be  used,  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.' 

§  1762.  The  most  usual  modes  of  exercising  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, at  least  those  which  are  most  known  in  the  United  States, 
are  by  a  writ  of  error,  or  by  an  appeal,  or  by  some  process  of  re- 
moral  of  a  suit  from  an  inferior  tribunal.  An  appeal  is  a  process 
of  civil-law  origin,  and  removes  a  cause,  entirely  subjecting  tlie 
fact  as  well  as  the  law  to  a  review  and  a  retrial.  A  writ  of  error 
is  a  process  of  common-law  origin,  and  it  removes  nothing  for  re- 
examination but  the  law.^  The  former  mode  is  usually  adopted 
in  cases  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction ;  tlie  latter  in  suits 
at  common  law  tried  by  a  jury. 

§  1763.  It  is  observable,  that  the  language  of  the  Constitution  is, 
that  ^Hhe  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  iotA 
a$  to  law  and  fact.**  This  provision  was  a  subject  of  no  small 
alarm  and  misconstruction  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  it  was  supposed  to  confer  on  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  the  power  to  review  the 
decision  of  a  jury  in  mere  matters  of  fact,  and  thus,  in  effect,  to 
destroy  the  validity  of  their  verdict,  and  to  reduce  to  a  mere  form 
the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  coses.  The  objection  was  at 
once  seized  hold  of  by  the  enemies  of  tlie  Constitution;  and  it 
was  pressed  with  an  urgency  and  zeal  which  were  well-nigh  pre- 
venting its  ratification.^    There  is  certainly  some  foundation  in 

1  Marbary  v.  MadiBon,  1  Cimneh,  R.  175,  176 ;  The  Fedenlist»  No.  81 ;  Weston  v. 
City  Council  of  Charlerton,  S  Peton'a  Sup.  Ct  R.  449. 

>  Ibid. ;  United  Sutei p.  Hamilton,  8  Dall.  17 ;  JSx partsBoUiDask,  4 Cranch,  R.  70 ; 
Eb  parte  Kearney,  7  Wheat.  R.  88 ;  BxparU  Crane,  6  Peters's  Sop.  Ct.  R.  190. 

•  Wiflcart  v.  Dauchy,  8  Dall.  R.  821 ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  9  Wheat  R.  409  to  412. 

«  Sea  1  ElUot's  Debates,  121,  122 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  846,  880  to  410 ;  Id.  418 
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the  .ambiguity  of  the  language  to  justify  an  interpretation  that 
such  a  review  might  constitutionally  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
appellate  power,  if  Congress  should  choose  to  carry  it  to  that  ex- 
treme latitude.'  But,  practically  speaking,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  Congress  would  erer  adopt  such  a  course, 
even  if  it  were  within  their  constitutional  authority ;  since  it 
would  be  at  variance  with  all  the  habits,  feelings,  and  institutions 
of  the  whole  country.  At  least  it  might  be  affirmed,  that  Con- 
gress would  scarcely  take  such  a  stop  until  the  people  were  pre- 
pared to  surrender  all  the  great  securities  of  their  civil  as  well  as 
of  their  political  rights  and  liberties ;  and,  in  such  an  event,  the 
retaining  of  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  a  mere  mockery.  The  real 
object  of  the  provision  was  to  retain  the  power  of  reviewing  the  fact 
as  well  as  the  law,  in  cases  of  equity  and  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction.^  And  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed  was 
probably  occasioned  by  the  desire  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
the  subject  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  upon  which  the  con- 
vention were  greatly  divided  in  opinion. 

§  1764.  The  Federalist  met  the  objection,  pressed  with  much 
earnestness  and  zeal,  in  the  following  manner :  ^^  The  propriety  of 
this  appellate  jurisdiction  has  been  scarcely  called  in  question  in 
regard  to  matters  of  law ;  but  the  clamors  have  been  loud  against 
it,  as  applied  to  matters  of  fact.  Some  well-intentioned  men  in 
this  State,  deriving  their  notions  from  the  language  and  forms 
which  obtain  in  our  courts,  have  been  induced  to  consider  it  as  an 
implied  supersedure  of  the  trial  by  jury,  in  favor  of  the  civil-law 
mode  of  trial,  which  prevails  in  our  courts  of  admiralty,  probate, 
and  chancery.  A  technical  sense  has  been  affixed  to  the  term 
^  appellate,'  which  in  our  law  parlance  is  commonly  used  in  rcf 
erence  to  appeals  in  the  course  of  the  civil  law.  But  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  the  same  meaning  would  not  be  given  to  it  in  any 
part  of  New  England.  There,  an  appeal  from  one  jury  to  anothei 
is  familiar  both  in  language  and  practice,  and  is  even  a  matter  ol 
course  until  there  have  been  two  verdicts  on  one  side.  The  word 
^  appellate,'  therefore,  will  not  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  iv 

to  427  ;  8  E^iliot's  Debates,  189  to  167 ;  S  Amer.  Maaeam,  4S6  ;  Id.  684  ;  Id.  640 
648,  668  ;  8  Amer.  MnMnm,  419,  490  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Oomm.  App.  861. 

^  S  Elliot's  Debates,  818,  847,  419 ;  8  SUftof  s  Debatesi  140,  149 ;  Bawlo  on  Const 
oh.  10,  p.  186. 

•  8  Elliot's  Debates,  888. 
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New  England  as  in  New  York,  which  shows  the  impropriety  of  a 
technical  interpretation  derived  from  the  jurisprudence  of  a  par- 
ticular State.  The  expression,  taken  in  the  abstract,  denotes 
nothing  more  than  the  power  of  one  tribunal  to  review  the  pro- 
ceedings of  another,  either  as  to  the  law,  or  fact,  or  both.  The 
mode  of  doing  it  may  depend  on  ancient  custom,  or  legislative 
provision ;  in  a  new  government  it  must  depend  on  the  latter,  and 
may  be  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  jury,  as  may  be  judged 
advisable.  If,  therefore,  the  re-examination  of  a  fact,  once  de- 
termined by  a  jury,  should  in  any  case  be  admitted  under  the 
proposed  Constitution,  it  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  done  by  a 
second  jury,  either  by  remanding  the  cause  to  the  court  below  for 
a  second  trial  of  the  fact,  or  by  directing  an  issue  immediately  out 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

§  1765.  ^^  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  re-examination  of  a 
fact,  once  ascertained  by  a  jury,  will  be  permitted  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Why  may  it  not  be  said,  with  the  strictest  propriety, 
when  a  writ  of  error  is  brought  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
court  of  law  in  this  State,  that  the  latter  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
fact  as  well  as  the  law  ?  It  is  true,  it  cannot  institute  a  new  in- 
quiry concerning  the  fact,  but  it  takes  cognizance  of  it,  as  it  ap- 
pears upon  the  record,  and  pronounces  the  law  arising  upon  it. 
riiis  is  jurisdiction  of  both  fact  and  law ;  nor  is  it  even  possible 
to  separate  them.  Though  the  common-law  courts  of  this  State 
.iscertain  disputed  facts  by  a  jury,  yet  they  unquestionably  have 
jurisdiction  of  both  fact  and  law;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
former  is  agreed  in  the  pleadings,  they  have  no  recourse  to  a  jury, 
i)ut  proceed  at  once  to  judgment.  I  contend,  therefore,  on  this 
ground,  that  the  expressions,  'appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
law  and  fact,'  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  re-examination  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  facts  decided  by  juries  in  the  inferior  courts. 

§  1766.  ''The  following  train  of  ideas  may  well  be  imagined  to 
lave  influenced  the  convention  in  relation  to  this  particular  pro- 
ision.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  may 
lave  been  argued,  will  extend  to  causes  determinable  in  different 
nodes,  some  in  the  course  of  the  common  latOj  others  in  the  course 
»f  the  civil  law.  In  the  former,  the  revision  of  the  law  only  will 
>e,  generally  speaking,  the  proper  province  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
i\  the  latter,  tlie  re-examination  of  the  fact  is  agreeable  to  usage, 
.nd  in  some  cases,  of  which  prize  causes  are  an  example,  might 
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be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  pnUio  peace.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  should,  in  certain 
cases,  extend  in  the  broadest  sense  to  matters  of  fact.  It  will  not 
answer  to  make  an  express  exception  of  cases  which  shall  have 
been  originally  tried  by  a  jury,  because  in  the  courts  of  some  of 
the  States  all  causes  are  tried  in  this  mode ;  and  such  an  excep- 
tion would  preclude  the  revision  of  matters  of  fact,  as  well  where 
it  might  be  proper  as  where  it  might  be  improper.  To  avoid  all 
inconveniences,  it  will  be  safest  to  declare  generally  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  possess  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law 
erndfacty  and  that  this  jurisdiction  shall  be  subject  to  such  excep- 
tiofis  and  regulations  as  the  national  legislature  may  prescribe. 
This  will  enable  the  government  to  modify  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  best  answer  the  ends  of  public  justice  and  security. 

§  1767.  '^  This  view  of  the  matter  at  any  rate  puts  it  out  of  all 
doubt  that  the  supposed  abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  provision,  is  fallacious  and  untrue.  The  legislature 
of  the  United  States  would  certainly  have  full  power  to  provide, 
that  in  ap|)cals  to  the  Supreme  Court  there  should  be  no  re-exam- 
ination of  facts  where  they  had  been  tried  in  the  original  causes 
by  juries.  This  would  certainly  be  an  authorized  exception ;  but 
if,  for  the  reason  already  intimated,  it  should  be  thought  too  ex- 
tensive, it  might  be  qualified  with  a  limitation  to  such  causes  only 
as  are  determinable  at  common  law  in  that  mode  of  trial."  ^ 

§  1768.  These  views,  however  reasonable  they  may  seem  to 
considerate  minds,  did  not  wholly  satisfy  the  popular  opinion ; 
and  as  the  objection  had  a  vast  influence  upon  public  opinion,  and 
amendments  were  proposed  by  various  State  conventions  on  this 
subject.  Congress  at  its  first  session,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution,  proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
ratiricd  by  the  people,  and  is  now  incorporated  into  tiie  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  in  these  words :  ^  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  a 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  (a)  And  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury 
shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  tlio  United  States 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law."  This  amend- 
ment completely  struck  down  the  objection,  and  has  secured  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81.    See  aUo  The  Federalist,  No.  83. 
(a)  Tins  does  not  apply  to  the  State  coorta.    Edwarda  «.  Elliott,  91  Wall.  582- 
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right  of  a  trial  bj  jury  in  ciyil  cases  in  the  fullest  latitude  of  the 
common  law.^  (a)  Like  the  other  amendments  proposed  bj  the 
same  Gongress,  it  was  coldly  received  by  the  enemies  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  was  either  disapproved  by  them  or  drew  from  them 
a  reluctant  acquiescence.'  It  weakened  the  opposition  by  taking 
away  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  attack  upon  the  Constitution. 
Still,  it  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  amendment,  and  places 
upon  the  high  ground  of  constitutional  right  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  atrial  by  jury  in  civil  cases, — a  privilege  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  in  criminal  cases,  which  is  conceded  by  all  to  be 
essential  to  political  and  civil  liberty.' 

1  See  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  851 ;  Rawle  on  Ccmrt.  ch.  10,  p.  185  ;  Bank  of 
Hamilton  v.  Dudley,  8  Petora'a  B.  492,  525. 

s  5  ManhaU'a  life  of  Waahingtou,  eh.  8,  pp.  209,  210. 

*  It  is  dne  to  the  excellent  statesmen  who  framed  the  Constitntion,  to  give  their 
reasons  for  the  omission  of  any  proyision  in  the  Constitntion  securing  the  trial  by 
Juiy  in  ciWl  cases.  They  were  not  insensible  to  its  valoe ;  bat  the  diversity  of  the 
institutions  of  different  States  on  this  subject  compelled  them  to  acquiesce  in  leaWng 
it  entirely  to  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress.  The  Federalist,  No.  88,  has  given  an 
elaborate  paper  to  the  subject,  which  is  transcribed  at  laige  as  a  monument  of  admira- 
ble reasoning  and  exalted  patriotism. 

"The  objection  to  the  plan  of  the  convention,  which  has  met  with  moat  success 
In  this  State,  is  relative  to  the  want  of  a  eoHstUutional  prorisian  for  the  trial  by  jury  u 
civil  cases.  The  disingenuous  form  in  which  this  objection  is  usually  stateii,  has 
been  re])eatedly  adverted  to  and  exposed,  but  continues  to  bo  pursued  in  all  tlie 
conversations  and  writings  of  the  op|x>noniB  of  the  plan.  The  mere  silence  of  the 
Constitution  in  regard  to  dvU  cautes  is  represented  as  an  abolition  of  the  trial  by 
jury  ;  and  the  declamations  to  which  it  has  afforded  a  pretext  are  artfully  calculated 
to  induce  a  persuasion  that  this  pretended  abolition  is  complete  and  universal,  extend- 
ing not  only  to  every  species  of  civil  but  even  to  criminal  causes.  To  aigue  with 
respect  to  the  latter  would  be  as  vain  and  fruitless  as  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  any 
of  those  propositions  which,  by  their  own  internal  evidence,  force  conviction,  when 
expressed  in  language  adapted  to  convey  their  meaning. 

*'  With  regard  to  civil  causes,  subtleties,  almost  too  contemptible  for  refutation, 
have  been  employed  to  countenance  the  surmise  that  a  thing  which  is  only  not 
provided /or  is  entirely  abolished.  Every  man  of  discernment  must  at  once  perceive 
the  wide  difference  between  silence  and  abolition.  But,  as  the  inventora  of  this  fallacy 
have  attempted  to  supix>rt  it  by  certain  legal  maxims  of  interpretation,  which  they 
have  perverted  from  their  true  meaning,  it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  explore  the 
ground  they  have  taken. 

" The  maxims  on  which  they  rely  are  of  this  nature :  'A  specification  of  particu- 
lars is  an  exclusion  of  generals  ; '  or,  '  The  expression  of  one  thing  is  the  exclusion  of 
another.'    Hence,  say  they,  as  the  Constitution  has  established  the  trial  by  jury 

(a)  See  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  8  Pet  447.     the  State  courts.    The  Justices  p,  Muxw 
This   provision   is   applicable    to    cases     ray,  9  Wall.  274. 
brought  into  the  Supreme  Court   from 
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§  1769.  upon  a  yery  i^eCetit  odcasion  the  true  interpretatioii 
and  extent  of  this  amendm^ht  diune  bef oi'e  the  Supreme  Court  foi^ 

iii  criminml  eaaes^  And  b  sileiit  ill  Aspect  to  ^Yil,  this  sileneo  is  an  implied  prohibitibQ 
df  trial  hj  jury,  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

"  The  rales  of  legal  interpretatiod  are  nilei  of  common  m>im»  adopted  by  the  oonrts ' 
ifa  the  eonstractiott  of  the  laws.  The  trae  test^  therefore,  of  a  just  application  of 
them,  is  its  conformity  to  the  sooroe  from  which  they  are  deriTcd.  This  being  the 
Case,  let  me  ask  if  it  is  consistent  with  common  sense  to  suppose  that  a  provisbn 
Obliititig  the  legislatiye  power  to  commit  the  trial  of  criminal  causes  to  juries  is  a 
privation  of  its  right  to  authorise  of  pennit  that  mods  of  trial  in  other  cases  f  Is  it- 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  command  to  do  one  thing  is  a  prohibition  to  the  doing  of 
ahother,  which  there  was  a  previous  power  to  do^  atid  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  thing  commanded  to  be  done  f  If  such  a  supposition  would  be  unnatural  and 
unreasonable,  it  cannot  be  rational  to  maintain  that  an  injunction  of  the  trial  by  jury 
ill  certain  cases  is  an  interdiction  of  it  in  others. 

"  A  power  to  constitute  courts  is  a  power  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  triAl ;  and  con« 
seqnently,  if  nothing  wss  said  in  the  Constitution  on  the  sutject  of  juries^  the  Icgis* 
lature  would  be  at  liberty  either  tb  adopt  that  institution  or  to  let  ifc  alone.  This 
discretion  in  regard  to  criminal  cautas  is  abridged  by  an  express  injunction  ;  but*  it^ 
is  left  at  large  in  relation  to  dvil  caused  for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  a  total 
aUenoe  on  the  sutject  The  specificsitio-  of  an  obligation  to  try  all  crimilial  causiM 
in  a  particular  mode  excludes  indeed  the  obligation  of  employing  the  same  mod«f 
in  drU  causes,  but  does  not  abridge  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  appoint  that  mode,^ 
if  it  should  be  thought  proper.  The  pretence,  therefore,  that  the  national  legislature- 
would  not  be  at  liberty  to  submit  all  the  drU  causes  of  federal  cognizance!  to  the 
determination  of  juries,  is  a  pretenCe  destitute  of  aU  foundation. 

"  From  these  obeerratioiis  this  cohdudon  rettults,  that  the'  trial  by  jury  in  dvil 
cases  would  not  be  abolished ;  and  that  the  use  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  maxims 
which  have  been  quoted  is  contrary  to  rejuon^  and  therefore  inadmisdble.  Evetf  if 
these  maxims  had  a  precise  technical  sense,  corresponding  with  the  ideas  of  those- 
who  employ  them  upon  the  present  occiUion,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case,  they 
would  stiU  be  inapplicable  to  %  constitutioii  of  government  In  relation  to  such  a 
sulject,  the  natural  and  obvbus  sense  of  its  provisions,  apart  from  any  technical: 
rules,  is  the  trae  criterion  of  constraction. 

**  Having  now  seen  that  the  maxims  rdied  upon  will  not  beiur  the  use  made  of 
them,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  thdr  proper  appUcation.  This  will  be  best  done' 
by  examples.  The  plan  of  the  convention  dedues  that  the  power  of  Congress,  or,' 
in  other  words,  of  the  neUional  Ug(el<Uur^  shall  extend  to  certain  enumerated  cases. 
This  specification  of  particulars  evidently  exdudes  all  pretendon  to  a  general  legis- 
lative authority  ;  because  an  affirmative  grant  of  special  powers  would  be  absurd,  as 
W^U  as  useless,  if  a  general  authority  was  intendedi 

'*  In  like  manner,  the  authority  of  tho  federal  judicature  is  declared  by  the  Con* 
•titndon  to  comprehend  certain  casefe  particularly  spebified.  The  expretoion  of 
those  cases  marks  the  predse  limits,  beyond  which  the  federal  courts  cannot  extend* 
their  juri/tdiction ;  because,  the  oljects  of  their  cognisance  bdng  enumerated,  the 
spedflcatioii  would  be  nugatory,  if  it  did  not  exdude  aU  ideas  of  more  extendve' 
authority. 

"^Theee  examples  are  suffident  t6  eluddate  the  maxiihs  which  haVe  beeh  men* 
tioiied,  and  to  dedgnate  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  used. 

*'  From  what  hss  been  said,  it  must  appetr  imquestionably  true,  that  trial  by  jury- 
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decision,  in  a  case  from  Louisiana,  where  the  question  was,  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  could  entertain  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and 

is  in  no  case  aboliahed  by  the  propoted  Constitution  ;  and  it  is  equally  trne  that  in 
those  controTenies  between  individuals,  in  which  the  great  body  or  the  people  aie 
likely  to  be  interested,  that  institution  will  remain  precisely  in  the  situation  in  which 
it  is  placed  by  the  Sute  constitutions.  The  foVindation  of  this  assertion  is,  that  the 
national  judiciaiy  will  hare  no  cognisance  of  them,  and  of  course  they  will  remain 
determinable,  as  heretofore,  by  the  State  courts  only,  and  in  the  manner  which  th« 
State  constitutions  and  laws  prescribe.  All  land  causes,  except  where  claims  under 
the  grants  of  different  States  come  into  question,  and  aU  other  controYersies  between 
the  citizens  of  the  same  State,  unless  where  they  depend  upon  positive  violations 
of  the  articles  of  Union  by  acts  of  the  State  legisktures,  will  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  tribunals.  Add  to  this  that  admiralty  causes,  and  almost 
all  those  which  are  of  equity  jurisdiction,  ore  determinable  under  our  own  govern- 
ment without  the  .iutorvention  of  a  Jury,  and  the  inference  from  the  whole  will  bo, 
that  this  institution,  as  it  exists  with  us  at  present,  cannot  possibly  be  affected  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  proposed  alteration  in  our  system  of  government. 

**  The  friends  and  adversaries  of  the  plan  of  the  convention,  if  they  agree  in  noth- 
ing else,  concur  at  least  in  the  value  they  set  upon  the  trial  by  jury ;  or,  if  there  is 
any  difference  between  them,  it  consists  in  this  :  the  former  r^;ard  it  as  a  valuable 
•af(^guard  to  liberty;  the  Utter  represent  it  as  the  very  palladium  of  free  goveniment. 
For  my  own  part,  the  more  the  operation  of  the  institution  has  fallen  under  my 
observation,  the  more  reason  I  have  discovered  for  holding  it  in  high  estimation ; 
and  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  examine  to  what  extent  it  deserves  to  be 
esteemed  useful,  or  essential  in  a  representative  republic,  or  how  much  more  merit 
it  may  be  entitled  to  as  a  defence  sgainst  the  oppressions  of  an  hereditary  monaroh 
than  as  a  barrier  to  the  tyranny  of  popular  magistrates  in  a  popular  government. 
Discussions  of  this  kind  would  be  more  curious  than  beneficial,  as  all  are  satisfied 
of  the  utility  of  the  institution,  and  of  its  friendly  aspect  to  liberty.  But  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  readily  discern  the  inseparable  connection  between  the 
existence  of  liberty  and  the  trial  by  Jury  in  civil  cases.  Arbitrary  impeachmenta^ 
arbitrary  methods  of  prosecuting  pretended  offences,  arbitrary  punishments  upon 
arbitrary  convictions,  have  ever  appeared  to  me  the  great  engines  of  judicial  despot- 
ism ;  and  all  these  have  relation  to  criminal  proceedings.  The  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases,  aided  by  the  habeaa  oorptu  act,  seems  therefore  to  be  alone  concerned 
in  the  question.  And  both  of  these  are  provided  for  in  the  most  ample  manner  in 
the  plan  of  the  convention. 

"It  has  been  observed  that  trial  by  jury  is  a  safeguard  against  an  oppressive 
exeroise  of  the  power  of  taxation.    This  observation  deserves  to  be  canvassed. 

'*  It  is  evident  that  it  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  legislature,  in  regard  to  tbo 
amount  of  the  taxes  to  be  hiid,  to  the  otrfedt  upon  which  tliey  are  to  be  im^KMied,  or  to 
the  rule  by  which  they  are  to  be  apportioned.  If  it  can  have  any  influence,  therefore, 
it  must  be  upon  the  mode  of  collection,  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws. 

"  As  to  the  mode  of  collection  in  this  State  under  our  own  constitution,  the  trial  by 
Jury  is  in  most  cases  out  of  use.  The  taxes  are  usually  levied  by  the  more  summary 
proceeding  of  distress  and  sale,  as  in  cases  of  rent.  And  it  is  acknowledged  on  aU 
hands  that  this  is  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  dilatory  course  of 
.  a  trial  at  law  to  recover  the  taxes  imposed  on  individuals  would  neither  suit  the  exi* 
0nioie8  of  the  public  nor  promote  the  convenience  of  the  citixens.    It  would  often 
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re-examine  the  facts  tried  by  a  jury,  that  being  tlie  practice  under 
the  local  law,  and  there  being  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 

occasion  an  accomnlation  of  costs  more  bordensome  than  the  original  som  of  the  tax 
to  be  leviedL 

"  And  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  reyenne,  the  proyision  in  favor  of  trial 
by  jury  in  criminal  cases  will  afford  the  desired  security.  Wilful  abuses  of  a  public 
authority,  to  the  oppression  of  the  subject,  and  every  species  of  official  extortion  are 
offences  against  the  government,  for  which  the  persons  who  commit  them  may  be 
indicted  and  punished  according  to  the  oiroumstanoe  of  the  case. 

"  The  excellence  of  the  trial  by  Jury  in  civil  cases  appears  to  depend  on  circum- 
stances foreign  to  the  preservation  of  liberty.  The  strongest  alignment  In  Its  favor  is» 
that  it  is  a  security  against  corruption.  As  there  is  always  more  time  and  better  op- 
portunity to  tamper  with  a  standing  body  of  magistrates  than  with  a  Jury  summoned 
for  the  occasion,  there  is  room  to  suppose  that  a  comipt  influence  would  more  easily 
find  its  way  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  The  force  of  this  consideration  is,  how- 
ever, diminbhed  by  others.  The  sheriff,  who  is  the  summoner  of  ordinary  Juries,  and 
the  clerks  of  courts,  who  have  the  nomination  of  special  Juries,  are  themselves  stand- 
ing officers,  and,  acting  individually,  may  be  supposed  more  accessible  to  the  touch  of 
corruption  than  the  judges,  who  are  a  collective  body.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  those  officers  to  select  jurors  who  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
tiie  party  as  well  as  a  comipted  bench.  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed 
that  tliere  would  be  less  difficulty  in  gaining  some  of  the  jurors  promiscuously  taken 
from  the  public  mass  than  in  gslning  men  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  government 
for  tiieir  probity  and  good  character.  But,  making  every  deduction  for  these  considera- 
tions, the  trial  by  jury  must  still  be  a  valuable  check  upon  corruption.  It  greatly 
multiplies  the  impediments  to  its  success.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  corrupt  both  court  and  jury ;  for  where  the  jury  have  gone  evidently  wrong; 
the  court  will  gonemlly  grant  a  new  trial ;  and  it  would  bo,  in  most  canes,  of  little  use 
to  practise  u|ion  the  jury,  unless  the  court  could  bo  likewise  gained.  Ilere,  then,  is  a 
double  security  ;  and  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this  complicated  agency  tends  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  both  institutions.  By  increasing  the  obstacles  to  success,  it  dis- 
courages attempts  to  seduce  the  integrity  of  either.  The  temptations  to  prostitution, 
which  the  judges  might  have  to  surmount,  must  certainly  be  much  fewer,  while  the 
co-operation  of  a  jury  is  necessary,  than  they  might  be  if  they  had  themselves  the 
exclusive  determination  of  all  causes. 

"Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  doubts  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  esaentiality  of 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  suits  to  liberty,  I  admit  that  it  is,  in  most  cases,  under  proper 
regulations,  an  excellent  method  of  determining  questions  of  property  ;  and  that  on 
this  account  alone  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  constitutional  provision  in  its  favor,  if  it 
were  possible  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  limits  within  which  it  ought  to  be  comprehended. 
This,  however,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  an  affair  of  much  difficulty  ;  and  men  not  blinded 
by  enthusiasm  must  be  sensible  that  in  a  federal  government,  which  is  a  composition 
of  societies  whose  ideas  and  institutions  in  relation  to  the  matter  materially  vary  from 
each  other,  the  difficulty  must  be  not  a  little  augmented.  For  my  own  part»  at  every 
new  view  I  take  of  the  snlject,  I  become  more  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  obstacles 
which,  we  are  authoritatively  informed,  prevented  the  insertion  of  a  provision  on  this 
head  in  the  plan  of  the  convention. 

"  The  great  difference  between  the  limits  of  the  jury  trial  in  different  States  is  not 
generally  understood.    And  as  it  must  have  considerable  influence  on  the  sentence  we 
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eourtB  of  the  United  States  in  Louisiana  to  adopt  the  local  prae- 
tice,  with  certain  limitations..   The  Supreme  Court  held  that  no 

ought  to  pus  vpon  the  oiiii«ioii  oompliined  o(  in  regard  to  this  point,  an  ezphnation 
of  it  11  ncccasary.  In  this  State^  our  judicial  eatahlishments  resemble  more  nearly 
than  in  any  other  those  of  Qreat  Britain.  We  have  courts  of  common  law,  oonrts  of 
probates  (analogous,  in  oertain  mutten,  to  the  spiritual  courts  in  EngUmd).  a  court  of 
admiralty,  and  a  court  of  chanceiy.  In  the  courts  of  common  law  only,  the  trial  by 
jury  preTails,  snd  tliis  with  some  exceptions.  In  sU  the  others,  a  single  judge  pre- 
sides, and  proceeds,  in  general,  either  according  to  the  course  of  the  csnon  or  dril  law, 
without  the  aid  of  a  juiy.  In  New  Jersey  there  is  a  court  of  chancery,  which  proceeds 
like  ours,  but  neither  courts  of  sdmiralty  nor  of  probates^  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
last  are  established  with  usl  In  that  State  the  courts  of  common  law  have  the  cogni- 
sance of  those  causes  which  with  us  are  determinable  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  and  of 
probatea,  and,  of  course,  the  jury  trial  is  more  extensiTe  in  New  Jersey  than  in  New 
York..  In. Pennsylvania  this  is,  perhaps,  still  more  the  case ;  for  there  is  no  court  of 
chancery  in  that  State,  and  its  common-law  courts  have  equity  jurisdiction.  It  has  a 
court  of  admiralty,  but  none  of  probates,  at  least  on  the  plan  of  ours.  Delaware  has, 
in  theee  respects,  imitated  Pennsylvania.  Maryland  approaches  more  nearly  to  New 
York,  as  does  slio  Yirginis,  except  that  the  latter  has  a  plurality  of  chanoellors.  North 
Garolina  bears  most  afllnity  to  Peimsylvania ;  South  Carolina  to  Yiigiuia.  I  believe, 
however,  that  in  some  of  those  States  which  have  distinct  courts  of  admiralty,  the 
oanaes  depending  in  them  sre  triable  by  juriea.  In  Oeocgia  there  are  none  but  common- 
law  oonrts,  and  an  appeal,  of  ooone,  lies  from  the  verdict  of  one  jury  to  another,  which 
is  called  a  special  jury,  and  for  which  a  particular  mode  of  appointment  is  marked  out 
In  Connecticut  they  have  no  distinct  courts  either  of  chancery  or  of  admiralty,  and 
their  courts  of  probates  have  no  jurisdiction  of  causes.  Their  common-law  courts  have 
admiralty,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  equity  jurisdiction.  In  cases  of  impttrtanoe,  their 
general  aseembly  is  the  only  eourt  of  chancery.  In  Connecticut,  therefore,  the  trial  by 
jury  extends  in  praetic$  further  than  in  any  other  Stete  yet  mentioned.  Rhode  Island 
is,  I  believe,  in  this  particular,  pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  Connecticut.  Uassa- 
chnsette  and  New  Hampshire,  in  regard  to  the  blending  of  law,  equity,  and  admiralty 
jurisdictions,  are  in  a  similar  predicament.  In  the  four  eastern  Sutes,  the  trial  by  jury 
not  only  stends  upon  a  broader  foundation  than  in  the  other  States,  but  it  is  attended  with 
a  peculiarity  unknown,  in  ite  full  extent,  to  any  of  them.  There  is  an  appeal,  qfeowm, 
from  one  jury  to  another,  till  there  has  been  two  verdicto  out  of  three  on  one  side. 

"  From  this  sketeh  it  appears  that  there  is  a  material  diversity  as  well  in  the  modi- 
fication as  in  the  extent  of  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in  the  several 
States ;  and  from  this  fact  these  obvious  reflections  flow :  first,  that  no  general  rule 
could  have  been  fixed  upon  by  the  convention  which  would  have  corresponded  with 
the  circumstances  of  all  the  Stetes ;  and,  secondly,  that  more,  or  at  least  ss  much, 
might  have  been  hssarded  by  taking  the  qr^tem  of  any  one  Stete  for  a  standard  as 
by  omitting  a  provision,  altogether,  and. leaving  the  matter,  as  has  been  done,  to  legis- 
lative regulation. 

*'The  propositions  which  have  been  made  for  supplying  the  omission  have  rather 
served  to  illustrate  than  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  thing.  The  minority  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  propoeed  this  mode  of  expression  for  the  purpose  :  'Trial  by  jury  ahaU 
be  as  heretofore ; '  snd  this,  I  maintain,  would  be  inapplicable  and  indeterminate. 
The  United  Stetes^  in  their  collective  capacity,  are  the  object  to  which  all  general 
provisions  in  the.  Constitution  must  be  underrtood  to  refecp    Now,  it  is  evident  that. 
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authority  was  given  by  the  act  to  re-examine  the  facta ;  and  if  it 
had  been,  an  opinion  was  intimated  of  the  most  serious  doubts  of 

though  trial  by  Joiy,  with  Tuiona  Umitatioiis^  is  known  in  each  Sttta  indiyidniUy,  yet 
in  the  United  States,  oi  tuck,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  unknown,  becaose  the  present 
federal  government  has  no  Jndieiary  power  whatcTer  ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
antecedent  establishment  to  which  the  .term  *  heretofore '  conld  properly  relate.  It 
woold,  therefore,  be  destitute  of  predae  meaning,  and  inopetatiTe  from  its  uncertainty. 

"  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  form  of  the  provision  would  not  fulfil  the  intent  of  its 
proposers,  so,  on  tlie  other,  if  I  apprehend  that  intent  rightly,  it  would  be  in  itself 
inexpedient  I  presume  it  to  be,  Uiat  canses  in  the  federal  courts  should  be  tried  by 
Jury,  if,  in  the  State  where  the  courts  sat,  that  mode  of  trial  would  obtain  in  a  similar 
ease  in  the  State  courts ;  that  is  to  say,  admiralty  causes  should  be  tried  in  Om- 
necticnt  by  a  Jury,  in  New  York  without  one.  The  capridoua  opeimtion  of  so  dis- 
similar a  method  of  trial  in  the  same  cases,  under  the  same  goTemment,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  indispoee  every  well-regulated  Judgment  towards  it  Whether  the  cause 
should  be  tried  with  or  without  a  Jury,  woidd  depend,  in  a  great  number  of  oases,  on 
the  accidental  situation  of  the  court  and  parties. 

"  But  this  is  not,  in  my  estimation,  the  greatest  objection.  I  feel  a  deep  and  delib- 
erate conyiction  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  trial  by  Jury  is  an  ineligible 
one.  I  think  it  so  particularly  in  suits  which  concern  the  public  peace  with  foreign 
nations ;  that  is,  in  most  cases  where  the  question  turns  wholly  on  the  laws  of  nations. 
Of  this  nature^  among  others,  are  all  prise  causes.  Juries  cannot  be  suppossd  com- 
petent to  investigations  that  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 
nations  ;  and  they  will  sometimes  be  under  the  influence  of  impressions  which  wil 
not  suflcr  them  to  pay  sufficient  regard  to  those  considerations  of  public  policy  which 
ought  to  guide  their  inquiries.  There  would,  of  course,  be  always  danger  that  the 
ri^ts  of  other  nations  might  be  infringed  by  their  decisions,  so  ss  to  afford  occasions 
of  reprisal  and  war.  Though  the  true  province  of  Juries  be  to  determine  matters  of 
fact,  yet,  in  most  cases,  legal  consequences  are  complicated  with  fact  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  a  separation  impracticable. 

"  It  will  add  great  weight  to  this  remark  in  relation  to  prise  causes,  to  mention 
that  the  method  of  determining  them  has  been  thought  worthy  of  particular  regula- 
tion in  various  treaties  between  different  powers  of  Europe,  and  that,  pursuant  to 
such  treaties,  they  are  determinable  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  last  reeort,  before  the 
king  himself  in  his  privy  council,  where  the  fact  as  well  as  the  law  undergoee  a  re- 
examination. This  alone  demonstrates  the  impolicy  of  inserting  a  ftindamental  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  which  would  make  the  State  systems  a  standard  for  the  national 
government  in  the  article  under  consideration,  and  the  danger  of  encumbering  the  gov- 
ernment with  any  constitutional  provisions  the  propriety  of  which  is  not  indisputable. 

"  My  convictions  are  equally  strong  that  great  advantages  result  from  the  separa- 
tion of  the  equity  from  Uie  law  Jurisdiction,  and  that  the  causes  which  belong  to 
the  former  would  be  improperly  committed  to  Juries.  The  great  and  primary  use  of 
a  court  of  equity  is  to  give  relief  m  adrcurrdinarjf  eaaei,  which  are  exoepiioiu  to  gen- 
eral rules.  To  unite  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  cases  with  the  ordinary  Jurisdiction  must 
have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  general  rules,  and  to  subject  every  case  that  arises  to 
a  special  determination  ;  while  a  separation  between  the  Jurisdictions  hss  the  contrary 
effect  of  rendering  one  a  sentinel  over  the  other,  and  of  keeping'  each  within  the  ex- 
pedient limits.  Besides  this,  the  circumstances  that  constitute  cases  proper  for  courts 
of  equity  are^  in  many  instances,  so  nice  and  intricate^  that  they  are  incompatible 
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its  constitotionality.  On  that  occasion  the  court  said:  ^  The  trial 
bj  jurj  is  justly  dear  to  the  American  people.    It  has  always  been 

with  the  geniiu  of  trials  by  Jaiy.  They  VBqnire  often  nieh  long  and  critiol  inYoti* 
gition,  aa  would  be  impiaeticable  to  men  called  occaaionally  from  their  oceopationa, 
and  obliged  to  decide  before  they  were  permitted  to  retnm  to  them.  The  simplicity 
and  expedition  which  form  the  distinguishing  charscten  of  this  mode  of  trial  require 
that  the  matter  to  be  decided  should  be.  reduced  to  some  single  and  obTions  point ; 
while  the  litigations  usual  in  chanoeiy  frequently  comprehend  a  long  trsin  of  minute 
and  independent  paittcnlars. 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  separation  of  the  equity  from  the  legal  Jurisdiction  is  peculiar 
to  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence^  — the  model  which  has  been  followed  in  sot- 
eral  of  the  Statea.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  trial  by  jury  has  been  unknown 
in  ereiy  instance  in  which  they  haye  been  united.  And  the  separation  is  essential 
to  the  presenration  of  that  institution  in  its  pristine  purity.  The  nature  of  a  court  of 
equity  will  readily  permit  the  extension  of  its  jurisdiction  to  matten  of  law ;  but  it 
is  not  a  little  to  be  suspected,  that  the  attempt  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  Isw  to  matten  of  equity  will  not  only  be  nnprodnctiye  of  the  advantages  which 
may  be  derived  from  courts  of  ehsnoery  on  the  plan  upon  which  they  are  established 
in  this  State,  but  will  tend  gradually  to  change  the  nature  of  the  courts  of  law,  and 
to  undermine  the  trial  by  jury,  by  introducing  questions  too  complicated  for  a  dedston 
in  that  mode. 

"These  appear  to  be  oondusiTe  reasons  sgainst  inoorporeting  the  systems  of  all 
the  States,  in  the  formation  of  the  national  judiciary  according  to  what  may  be  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  intent  of  the  Pennsylvania  minority.  Let  us  now  examine 
how  far  the  proposition  of  Massachusetts  is  calculated  to  remedy  the  supposed  defect. 

*'  It  is  in  this  form  :  '  In  civil  actions  between  citizens  of  different  States,  every 
issue  of  fact,  arising  in  adiom  at  emnnum  law,  may  be  tried  by  a  Jury,  if  the  parties^ 
or  either  of  them,  request  it' 

"  This,  at  best,  is  a  proposition  confined  to  one  description  of  causes ;  and  the  in- 
ference  is  fair,  either  that  the  Massachusetts  conventiou  considered  that  as  the  only 
class  of  federal  causes  in  which  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  proper,  or  that,  if  de* 
sirous  of  a  more  extensive  provision,  they  found  it  impracticable  to  devise  one  which 
would  properly  answer  the  end.  If  the  first,  the  omission  of  a  regulation  respecting 
so  partial  an  object  can  never  be  considered  as  a  material  imperfection  in  the  system. 
If  the  last,  it  affords  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  thing. 

'*  But  this  is  not  all.  If  we  advert  to  the  oliservations  already  made  res))ecting  the 
courts  that  subsist'  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  different  powere  exer- 
cised by  them,  it  will  appear  tliat  there  are  no  expressions  more  vague  and  indeter- 
minate than  those  which  have  been  employed  to  charactcnzo  ihat  siwclos  of  causes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury.  In  this  State,  the  boundaries 
between  actions  at  common  law  and  actions  of  equitable  jurisdiction  are  ascertained  in 
conformity  to  the  rules  which  prevail  in  England  upon  that  subject  In  many  of  the 
other  States  the  boundaries  are  less  precise.  In  some  of  them  every  cause  is  to  be  tried 
in  a  court  of  common  law  ;  and  upon  that  foundation  every  action  may  be  considered 
as  an  action  at  common  law,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury,  if  the  parties  or  either  of  them 
choose  it  Hence,  the  same  irregularity  and  confusion  would  be  introduced  by  a  com- 
pliance with  this  proposition  that  I  have  already  noticed  as  resulting  from  the  regula- 
tion propoeed  by  the  Pennsylvania  minority.  In  one  State  a  cause  would  receive  its 
determination  from  a  jury,  if  the  parties  or  either  of  them  requested  it ;  but  in  another 
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an  object  of  deep  interest  and  solicitude,  and  every  encroachment 
upon  it  has  been  watched  with  great  jealousy.    The  right  to  such 

State,  a  cause  exactly  similar  to  the  other  most  be  decided  without  the  intenrention  of 
a  Jury,  because  the  State  tribunals  Taried  as  to  common-law  jurisdiction. 

"  It  Is  obyions,  therefore,  that  the  Massachusetts  proposition  cannot  operate,  aa  a 
general  regulation,  until  some  uniform  p?an,  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  common-law 
and  equitable  jurisdictions,  shall  be  adopted  by  the  different  States.  To  devise  a  plan 
of  that  kind  is  a  task  arduous  in  itself,  and  which  it  would  require  much  time  and 
reflection  to  mature.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoesible,  to  suggest  any 
general  regulation  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  or  that 
would  |)erfectly  quadrate  with  the  several  State  institutions. 

"  It  may  be  asked,  why  oould  not  a  reference  have  been  made  to  the  Constitution 
of  this  State,  taking  that  which  is  allowed  by  me  to  be  a  good  one,  as  a  standard  for 
the  United  States  f  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  very  probable  the  other  States  should 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  our  institutions  which  we  do  ourselves.  It  ie  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  are  more  attached  to  their  own,  and  that  each  would  struggle  for  the 
preference.  If  the  plan  of  taking  one  State  as  a  model  for  the  whole  had  been  thought 
of  in  the  convention,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  adoption  of  it  in  that  body  would  have 
been  rendered  difficult  by  the  predilection  of  each  representation  in  favor  of  its  own 
government ;  and  it  must  be  uncertain  which  of  the  States  would  have  been  taken  as 
the  model.  It  has  been  shown  that  many  of  them  would  be  improper  ones.  And  I 
leave  it  to  coi\jecture,  whether,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  most  likely  that  New 
York  or  some  other  State  would  have  been  preferred.  But  admit  that  a  judicious 
selection  could  have  been  effected  in  the  convention,  still  there  would  have  been  great 
danger  of  jealousy  and  disgust  in  the  other  States  at  the  partiality  which  had  been 
shown  to  the  institutions  of  one.  The  enemies  of  the  plan  would  have  been  furnished 
with  a  fine  pretext  for  raising  a  host  of  local  pnyudices  against  it,  which  perhaps  might 
have  hazarded,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  its  final  establishment 

"  To  avoid  the  embarrassments  of  a  definition  of  the  cases  which  the  trial  by  jury 
ought  to  embrace,  it  is  sometimes  suggested  by  men  of  enthusiastio  tempers  that  a 
provision  might  have  been  inserted  for  establbhing  it  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  For 
this,  I  believe,  no  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  any  member  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  con* 
sidentions  which  have  been  stated  in  discussing  the  proposition  of  the  minority  of 
Pennsylvania  must  satisfy  every  sober  mind  that  the  establishment  of  the  trial  by  jury 
in  all  cases  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  error  In  the  plan. 

"In  short,  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  arduous  will  appear  the  task  of 
fashioning  a  provision  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  express  too  little  to  answer  the  purpose 
or  too  much  to  be  advisable,  or  which  might  not  have  opened  other  sources  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  great  and  essential  olject  of  introducing  a  firm  national  government. 

"  I  cannot  but  persuade  myself,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  different  lights  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  placed  in  the  course  of  these  observations  will  go  far 
towards  removing  in  candid  minds  the  apprehensions  they  may  have  entertained  on 
the  point.  They  have  tended  to  show  that  the  security  of  liberty  is  materially  con- 
cerned only  in  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  which  Is  provided  for  in  the  most 
ample  manner  In  the  plan  of  the  convention  ;  that,  even  in  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  civil  cases,  those  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  community  Is  interested,  that 
mode  of  trial  will  remain  in  full  force,  as  established  in  the  State  constitutions,  un- 
touched and  unaffected  by  the  plan  of  the  convention  ;  that  it  is  in  no  case  abolished 
by  that  plan ;  and  that  there  are  great,  if  not  insurmountable,  difficulties  in  the  way 
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a  trial  isj  it  is  believed,  incorporated  into  and  secored  in  every 
State  constitution  in  the  Union ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Louisiana.  One  of  the  strongest  objections  originally 
taken  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  want 
of  an  express  provision  securing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases.  As  soon  as  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  this  right  was 
secured  by  the  seventh  amendment  of  the  Constitution  proposed 
by  Congress,  which  received  an  assent  of  the  people  so  general 
as  to  establish  its  importance  as  a  fundamental  guarantee  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  thQ  people.     This  amendment  declares, 

of  making  any  pradaa  and  proper  proriiion  for  it  in  the  Conatitution  fpr  the  United 
SUtea. 

"  The  hest  jadgea  of  the  matter  will  he  the  leaat  anzioua  for  a  oonstitntional  eatah- 
liahment  of  the  trial  hy  Jury  in  citiI  oaaee,  and  will  he  the  moat  ready  to  admit  that 
the  changea  which  are  oontinnally  happening  in  the  affaire  of  aociety  may  render  a 
different  mode  of  determining  qneationa  of  property  preferahle  in  many  caaea,  in  which 
that  mode  of  trial  now  prevaiU.  For  my  own  part,  I  acknowledge  myaelf  to  be  con- 
vinced that  even  in  thia  State  it  might  he  advantageoualy  extended  to  aome  caaes  to 
which  it  doea  not  at  preeent  apply,  and  might  aa  advantageously  be  abridged  in  othera. 
It  ia  conceded  by  all  reasonable  men  that  it  ought  not  to  obtain  in  all  caaea.  Tlie 
examples  of  innorationa  which  contract  ita  ancient  limita  aa  well  in  these  States  aa  in 
Oreat  Britain,  afford  a  atrong  presumption  that  ita  former  extent  has  been  found  in- 
convenient, and  give  room  to  anppoae  that  future  experience  may  discover  the  propriety 
and  utility  of  other  excepliona.  I  auapect  it  to  be  impoaaible  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  to  fix  the  salutaiy  point  at  which  the  operation  of  the  inatitntion  ought  to  stop ; 
and  thia  ia  with  me  a  atrong  argument  for  leaving  the  matter  to  the  diacretion  of  the 
l^slature. 

''This  is  now  clearly  understood  to  he  the  caae  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  it  is  equally 
80  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  And  yet  it  may  be  aafely  affirmed,  that  more  numerous 
encroachmenta  have  been  made  upon  the  trial  by  jury  in  this  State  since  the  revolu- 
tion, though  provided  for  by  a  poaitive  article  of  our  Constitution,  than  haa  happened 
in  the  same  time  either  in  Connecticut  or  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  added,  that  these 
encroachments  have  generally  originated  with  the  men  who  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
people  they  aro  the  warmeat  defenders  of  popular  liberty,  but  who  have  rarely  Buffered 
oonatitutional  obstacles  to  arreat  them  in  a  favorite  career.  The  truth  is,  that  tbe 
general  genius  of  a  government  is  all  that  can  be  aubatantially  relied  upon  for  penna- 
nent  effecta.  Particular  proviaiona,  though  not  altogotlior  useless,  have  far  less  virtue 
and  efficacy  than  are  oommonly  aacribed  to  them  ;  and  the  want  of  them  will  never  be, 
with  men  of  sound  discernment,  a  decisive  objection  to  any  plan  which  exhiUta  the 
leading  characters  of  a  good  government 

'*  It  certainly  Bounds  not  a  little  harsh  and  extraordinary  to  affirm  that  there  ia  no 
Bocurity  for  liberty  in  a  constitution  which  expressly  establisheB  a  trial  by  Jury  in 
criminal  cases,  because  it  doea  not  do  it  in  civil  alao ;  while  it  is  a  notorioua  fact  that 
Oonnecticut,  which  haa  been  alwaya  regarded  aa  the  moat  popular  State  in  the  Union, 
can  boaat  of  no  constitutional  provision  for  either."  The  Federalist,  No.  88.  Sea 
alao  2  Elliot* a  Debates,  846,  880  to  410 ;  Id.  418  to  427 ;  8  £lliot'B  Debate*,  181,  182, 
187,  141, 168  ;  Id.  288,  284,  801,  802. 
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ibaty  *  in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controyersj 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved ;  and  no  fact,  once  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise 
re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law. '  At  this  time  there  were  no  States 
in  the  Union  the  basis  of  whose  jurisprudence  was  not  essentially 
that  of  the  common  law  in  its  widest  meaning;  and  probably  no 
States  were  contemplated  in  which  it  would  not  exist  The 
phrase,  *  common  law,'  found  in  this  clause,  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  equity  and  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisprudence. 
The  Constitution  had  declared,  in  the  third  article,  ^that  the  ju- 
dicial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  trea- 
ties made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority,'  Ac, 
and  ^  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction. '  ^  It  is 
well  known,  that  in  civil  causes  in  courts  of  equity  and  admir- 
alty juries  do  not  intervene ;  and  that  courts  of  equity  use  the 
trial  by  jury  only  in  extraordinary  cases  to  inform  the  conscience 
of  the  court  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  in  suits 
at  common  law,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  this  distinction 
was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  amendment  By 
common  law  they  meant  what  the  Constitution  denominated  in 
the  third  article  Maw;'  not  merely  suits  which  the  common  law 
recognized  among  its  old  and  settled  proceedings,  but  suits  in 
which  legal  rights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  in  which  equitable  rights  alone  were  recog- 
nized and  equitable  remedies  were  administered;  or  in  which, 
as  in  the  admiralty,  a  mixture  of  public  law  and  of  maritime 
law  and  equity  was  often  found  in  the  same  suit  Probably 
there  were  few,  if  any.  States  in  the  Union  in  which  some  new 
legal  remedies  differing  from  the  old  common-law  forms  were 
not  in  use ;  but  in  which,  however,  the  trial  by  jury  intervened, 
and  the  general  regulations  in  other  respects  were  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law.  Proceedings  in  cases  of  partition, 
and  of  foreign  and  domestic  attachment,  might  be  cited  as  exam- 
ples variously  adopted  and  modified.  In  a  just  sense,  the  amend- 
ment then  may  well  be  construed  to  embrace  all  suits  which  are 
not  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  may  be  the 

1  Ante,  SS  1<{^<^*  1<{M< 
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peculiar  form  which  they  maj  assume  to  settle  legal  rights. 
And  Congress  seem  to  have  acted  with  reference  to  this  exposi- 
tion in  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20  (which  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  proposal  of  this  amendment),  for  in  the  ninth 
section  it  is  provided,  that  'the  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  dis- 
trict  courtB  in  all  causes,  except  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdictiony  shall  be  by  jury ;  *  and  in  the  twelfth  sec- 
tion it  is  provided,  that  'the  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  circuit 
courts  shall,  in  all  suits  except  those  of  equity  and  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdietiofij  be  by  jury.  *  And  again,  in  the  thir- 
teenth section,  it  is  provided  that  '  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  all  actions  at  law  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  by  jury.' 

§  1770.  ''But  the  other  clause  of  the  amendment  is  still 
more  important,  and  we  read  it  as  a  substantial  and  independent 
clause.  'No  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examinable 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  common  law.'  This  is  a  prohibition  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  re-examine  any  facts  tried  by  jury  in  any  other 
manner.  The  only  modes  known  to  the  common  law  to  re- 
examine such  facts  are  the  granting  of  a  new  trial  by  the  court 
where  the  issue  was  tried,  or  to  which  the  record  was  properly 
returnable,  or  the  award  of  a  venire  facias  de  novo  by  an  appel- 
late court,  for  some  error  of  law  which  intervened  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  §  17,  has  given  to 
all  the  courts  of  the  United  States  'power  to  grant  new  trials  in 
cases  where  there  has  been  a  trial  by  jury,  for  reasons  for  which 
new  trials  have  usually  been  granted  in  the  courts  of  law. '  And 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  has  also  been  amply  given  by  the  same 
act  (§§  22,  24)  to  this  court  to  redress  errors  of  law,  and,  for 
such  errors,  to  award  a  new  trial  in  suits  at  law  which  have 
been  tried  by  a  jury. 

§  1771.  "  Was  it  the  intention  of  Congress,  by  the  general 
language  of  the  act  of  1824,  to  alter  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
this  court,  and  to  confer  on  it  the  power  of  granting  a  new  trial 
by  a  re -examination  of  the  facts  tried  by  the  jury  7  to  enable  it, 
after  trial  by  jury,  to  do  that  in  respect  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  sitting  in  Louisiana,  which  is  denied  to  such 
courts  sitting  in  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union  ?  We  think 
not     No  general  words,  purporting  only  to  regulate  the  practice 
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of  a  particular  court  to  conform  its  modes  of  proceeding  to  those 
prescribed  by  the  State  to  its  own  courts,  ought,  in  our  judgment, 
to  receive  an  interpretation  which  would  create  so  important  an 
alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  securing  the  trial 
by  jury.  Especially  ought  it  not  to  receive  such  an  interpreta- 
tion when  there  is  a  power  given  to  the  inferior  court  itself  to 
prevent  any  discrepancy  between  the  State  laws  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States;  so  tiiat  it  would  be  left  to  its  sole  'discretion 
to  su|>orsodo,  or  to  give  conclusive  effect  in  the  api)ollato  court 
to,  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

§  1772.  ^  If,  indeed,  the  construction  contended  for  at  the  bar 
were  to  be  given  to  the  act  of  Congress,  we  entertain  the  most 
serious  doubts  whether  it  would  not  be  unconstitutional  No 
court  ought,  unless  the  terms  of  an  act  rendered  it  unavoidable,  to 
give  a  construction  to  it  which  should  involve  a  violation,  how* 
ever  unintentional,  of  the  Constitution*  The  terms  of  the  present 
act  may  well  be  satisfied  by  limiting  its  operation  to  modes  of 
practice  and  proceeding  in  the  court  below,  without  changing  the 
effect  or  conclusiveness  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  the  facts 
litigated  at  the  trial.  Nor  is  there  any  inconvenience  from  this 
construction ;  for  the  party  has  still  his  remedy,  by  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, to  bring  the  facts  in  review  before  the  appellate  court, 
so  far  as  those  facts  bear  upon  any  question  of  law  arising  at  the 
trial ;  and  if  there  be  any  mistake  of  the  facts,  the  court  below 
is  competent  to  redress  it,  by  granting  a  new  trial.'** 

§  1778.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  is  to  be  ^  with  such  excep- 
tions and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  prescribe." 
But  here  a  question  is  presented  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  whether  the  appellate  jurisdiction  attaches  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  subject  to  be  withdrawn  and  modified  by  Con- 
gress, or  whether  an  act  of  Congress  is  necessary  to  confer  the 
jurisdiction  upon  the  court  If  the  former  be  the  true  construc- 
tion, then  the  entire  appellate  jurisdiction,  if  Congress  should 
make  no  exceptions  or  regulations,  would  attach  propria  vigore 
to  the  Supreme  Court  If  the  latter,  then,  notwithstanding  the 
imperative  language  of  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  lifeless  until  Congress  have  conferred  power  on  it  And  if 
Congress  may  confer  power,  they  may  repeal  it  So  that  the 
whole  efficiency  of  the  judicial  power  is  left  by  the  Constitution 

1  Pftnoni  p.  Bedford,  8  Peten's  R.  446  to  449. 
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whollj  unprotected  and  inert^  if  Congress  shall  refrain  to  act 
There  are  certainly  very  strong  grounds  to  maintain  that  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  meant  to  confer  the  appellate  jur* 
isdiction  absolutely  on  the  Supreme  Courts  independent  of  any 
action  by  Congress ;  and  to  require  this  action  to  divest  or  reg- 
ulate it  The  language  as  to  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  admits  of  no  doubt  It  confers  it  without  any 
action  of  Congress.  Why  should  not  the  same  language,  as  to 
the  appellate  jurisdiction,  have  the  same  interpretation  ?  It 
leaves  the  power  of  Congress  complete  to  make  exceptions  and 
regulations ;  but  it  leaves  nothing  to  their  inaction.  This  con- 
struction was  asserted  in  argument  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
Constitution.^  It  was  at  that  time  denied;  and  it  was  held  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  that^  if  Congress  should  provide  no  rule  to 
regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  could  not  exer- 
cise any  appellate  jurisdiction.'  That  doctrine,  however,  has, 
upon  more  mature  deliberation,  been  since  overturned;  and  it 
has  been  asserted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  if  the  judicial  act 
(of  1789)  had  created  the  Supreme  Court,  without  defining  or 
limiting  its  jurisdiction,  it  must  have  been  considered  as  pos- 
sessing all  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Constitution  assigns  to  it 
The  legislature  could  have  exercised  the  power  possessed  by  it 
of  creating  a  Supreme  Court,  as  ordained  by  the  Constitution; 
and,  in  omitting  to  exercise  the  right  of  excepting  from  its 
constitutional  powers,  would  have  necessarily  left  those  con- 
stitutional powers  undiminished.  The  appellate  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  not  given  by  the  judicial  act  (of  1789).  They 
are  given  by  the  Constitution.  But  they  are  limited  and  regu- 
lated by  that  act,  and  other  acts  on  the  same  subject '(<i)  And 
where  a  rule  is  provided,  all  persons  will  agree  that  it  ctuinot  be 
departed  from. 

§  1774.    It  should  be  added,  that  while  the  juriadiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  is  almost  wholly  under  the  control  of 

1  ChiBholm  «.  OeoigU,  2  Dall.  419,  and  IradeU,  3.\  Oidrnaa,  p^  432, 
'  Wiaotft  V.  Dftachy,  8  DaU.  821,  826. 

*  Durooneaa  V.  United  SUtw^  6  Cxmndi,  807,313,  314  ;  Umt«d  3tate»  i^*  Mooi^ 
SOranch,  169,  170,  172. 

(a)  InMcCardl6,&jNir<0,7Wall.5O6,  be  ezerctHcJ  in  the  cases  prescribed  by 

it  was  decided  that  though  the  appellate  legislatioD,  and  the  repeikl  of  au  act  atlow- 

jariadiction  of  the  Sapreme  Court  is  con-  ing  an  appeal  would  take  from  the  court 

ferred  by  the  Conatitation,  y^t  it  can  only  th^  right  to  p&3a  apoa  the  pendlug  i 
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the  regulating  power  of  Congresft,  there  are  certain  incidental 
powers  which  are  supposed  to  attach  tO'  them^  in  common  with 
all  other  courts,  when  duly  organized,  without  any  positive  enact- 
ment of  the  legislature*  Such  are  the  power  of  the  courts  oyer 
their  own  officers,  and  the  power  to  protect  them  and  their  mem- 
hers  from  being  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.^  (a) 
•  §  1776.  Although  the  judicial  department  under  the  Consti- 
tution would,  from  the  exposition  which  has  thus  been  made  of 
its  general  powers  and  functions,  seem  above  all  reasonable  ob- 
jections, it  was  assailed  with  uncommon  ardor  and  pertinacity  in 
the  State  conventions,  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  the  rights  of  the  States;  as  unlimited  in  its  extent  and  un- 
defined in  its  objects;  as  in  some  portions  of  its  jurisdiction 
wholly  unnecessary  and  in  others  vitally  defective.  In  short, 
the  objections  were  o£  the  most  opposite  characters,  and,  if 
yielded  to,  would  have  left  it  without  a^  shadow  of  power  or 
efficiency.* 

§  1776.  The  Federalist  has  concluded  itb*  remarks  on  the  judi- 
cial department  in  the  following  manner:  ^*The  amount  of  the 
observations  hitherto  made  on  the  authority  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment is  this :  That  it  has  been  carefully  restricted  to  those 
causes  which  are  manifestly  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
national  judicature;  that,  in  the  partition)  of  this  authority^  a 

1  Sx  parte  Bollman,  4  Cmnch,  76 ;  SoBparU  Kearnejr,  7  Whaftt.  R.  88, 44 ;  Aitder- 
Boti  V.  DuoQ,  6  Wheftt  R  204. 

s  See  2  EUiot*8  Debates,  880  to  427 ;  1  EUiof  i  Debates^  119  to  122  ;  8  Elliot* b  De^ 
batee,  125  to  146  ;  2  Amer.  Mmenln.  422,  429,  486  ;  8  Amer.  Mtiseum,  62,  72 ;  I<L 
410,420;  Id.  684,  640,  646. 

(a)  Proceedings  for  oontempt  of  eoart  ootirts,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstriict  the 

are  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  right  of  administration  of  justice  ;  the  misbehayior 

trial  by  Jury.     EUenbecker  v.  District  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  said  courts  in 

Court  of  Plymouth  County,  184  U.  8. 81 ;  their  official  transactions,  and  the  disobe- 

Ex  parU  SaTin,  181  U.  8.  267  ;  JBb  parU  dience  or  resistance  by  any  officer  of  the 

Cuddy,   Id.  280  ;   Sx  parte  Terry«   128  said  courts,  party.  Juror,  witness,  or  any 

U.  8. 280 ;  Anderson  v.  Dunn,  6  Wheat,  other  person  or  persons  to  any  lawful  writ, 

204  ;  Cartwright's  Case,   114  Mass.  280,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  command 

and  cases  there  cited.  of  the  said  courts.*'    U.   8.  Rer.  8ts. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  oonrts  1 725«    The  power  to  punish  for  contempt 

orer  contempts  is  now  regulated  in  part  is  inherent  in  all  courts.     Eilenbeoker 

by  statute.    This  power,  it  is  enacted,  v.  District  Court  of  Plymouth  County, 

"  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  tupra  ;  Bx  arte  Robinson,  19  WalL  606 ; 

cases  except  the  misbehaTlor  of  any  pei^  OsTtwrigfat'sCass,  fi^irci* 
son  or  persons  in  the  preoenoe  of  the  said 
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yeiy  small  portion  of  original  jurisdiction  has  been  reserved  to 
the  Supreme  Courts  and  the  rest  consigned  to  the  subordinate 
tribunals ;  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  possess  an  appellate  juris- 
diction, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  ,in  all  the  cases  referred  to  them, 
but  subject  to  anj  exceptions  and  regtdatians  which  maj  be 
thought  advisable;  that  this  appellate  jurisdiction  does  in  no 
case  abolish  the  trial  by  jury;  and  that  an  ordinary  degree  of 
prudence  and  integrity  m  the  national  councils  will  ensure  us 
solid  advantages  from  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  judi- 
ciary, without  exposing  us  to  any  of  the  inconveniences  which 
have  been  predicted  from  that  source."^ 

§  1777.  The  functions  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
iTnited  States  are  strictly  and  exclusively  judicial.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  be  called  upon  to  advise  the  President  in  any  ex- 
ecutive measures,  or  to  give  extrajudicial  interpretations  of  law, 
or  to  act  as  commissioners  in  cases  of  pensions,  or  other  like 
proceedings.' 

§  1778.  The  next  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  third  article 
is  ^^The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where 
such  crimes  shall  have  been  committed.  But  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places 
as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed."  '(a) 

§  1779.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  in  this  place  to  expatiate 
upon  the  antiquity  or  importance  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
cases.  It  was  from  very  early  times  insisted  on  by  our  ancestors 
in  the  parent  country,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  their  civil  and 
political  liberties,  and  watched  with  an  unceasing  jealousy  and 
solicitude.  Tlie  right  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  articles 
of  Magna  Charta,^  in  which  it  is  declared,  ^^ntUltis  horno  capiatuvj 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  81.  See  on  the  Judiciary  the  Joarnal  of  Convention,  pp.  98, 
09,  100,  188;  180,  206,  801. 

s  6  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  488,  441 ;  Sei^goant  on  Const,  ch.  29, 
p.  868  (2d  edit.  ch.  81,  p.  876) ;  Marbuiy  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  171  ;  Dewhnrst  v. 
Cottlthart,  3  Dall.  R.  499 ;  Haybom's  Case,  2  Dall.  R.  409,  410,  and  note  Id.,  and 
p.  411 ;  Sergeant  on  Const  ch.  88,  p.  801  (ch.  84,  p.  401,  2d  edition). 

*  See  Mr.  Marshall's  Speech,  6  Wheat  R.  Appz.  28,  24. 

«  Magna  Charta,  ch.  29  (9  Henry  8d) ;  2  Inst  46  ;  8  Black.  Comm.  849  ;  4  BUck. 
Comm.  849. 

(a)  This  clause  does  not  apply  to  the  State  oourts.  Eilenbecker  v.  District  Court 
of  Plymouth  County,  184  U.  S.  81. 
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neo  imprUaneturj  aut  exuhtur^  aut  aliquo  modo  dettruatur^  fe. ; 
ntii  per  legale  judicium  parium  iuarum^  vel  per  legem  terrm ; " 
no  man  shall  be  arrested,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  banished,  nor  de- 
prived of  life,  &Cy  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  judgment  of  his  peers  here  alluded  to,  and 
commonly  called,  in  the  quaint  language  of  former  times,  a  trial 
per  paisj  or  trial  by  the  country,  is  the  trial  by  a  jury,  who  are 
called  the  peers  of  the  party  accused,  being  of  the  like  condition 
and  equality  in  the  State.  When  our  more  immediate  ancestors 
removed  to  America,  they  brought  this  great  privilege  with  them, 
as  their  birthright  and  inheritance,  as  a  part  of  that  admirable 
common  law  which  had  fenced  round  and  interposed  barriers  on 
every  side  against  the  approaches  of  arbitrary  power.  ^  It  is  now 
incorporated  into  all  our  State  constitutions  as  a  fundamental 
right,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
justly  obnoxious  to  the  most  conclusive  objection  if  it  had  not 
recognized  and  confirmed  it  in  the  most  solemn  terms.'  (a) 

§  1780.  The  great  object  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases 
is,  to  guard  against  a  spirit  of  oppression  and  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  rulers,  and  against  a  spirit  of  violence  and  vindictiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Indeed,  it  is  often  more  important  to 
guard  against  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  sympathies  of  all 
mankind  are  enlisted  against  the  revenge  and  fury  of  a  single 
despot,  and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  screen  his  victims. 
But  how  difficult  is  it  to  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  an  in- 
dignant people,  roused  to  hatred  by  unfounded  calumnies,  or 
stimulated  to  cruelty  by  bitter  political  enmities,  or  unmeasured 
jealousies  7  The  appeal  for  safety  can,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, scarcely  be  made  by  innocence  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
the  severe  control  of  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  firm  and  im- 
partial verdict  of  a  jury  sworn  to  do  right,  and  guided  solely  by 
legal  evidence  and  a  sense  of  duty.     In  such  a  course  there  is  a 

1  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  pp.  1  to  9  (2d  edition,  pp.  1  to  12) ;  8  Elliot's  Debates, 
831,  399. 

*  A  trial  by  jary  is  generally  understood  to  mean  ex  vi  termini,  a  trial  by  a  jary  of 
ttoelve  men,  impartially  selected,  who  most  unanimously  concur  in  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  before  a  legal  conviction  can  be  had.  Any  law,  therefore,  dispensing  with 
any  of  these  requisites,  may  be  considered  unoonstitutional. 

(a)  Work  v.  State,  8  Ohio  St  296 ;     402  ;  S  Levling  Criminal  Cases,  827  and 
State  V.  Cox,  8  English,  486  ;  The  People     note. 
V.  Johnson^  2  Parker,  C.  C.  822, 829, 868, 
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double  security  against  the  prejudices  of  judges,  who  may  partake 
of  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  government^  and  against  the 
palssionS'Of  the  multitude,  who  may  demand  their  victim  with  a 
clamorous  precipitancy.  So  long,  indeed,  as  this  palladium  re- 
mains sacred  and  inviolable,  the  liberties  of  a  free  government 
cannot  wholly  falL^  But,  to  give  it  real  efficiency,  it  must  be 
preserved  in  its  purity  and  dignity,  and  not^  with  a  view  to 
slight  inconveniences  or  imaginary  burdens,  be  put  into  the 
'  hands  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  estimating  its  worth,  or  are 
too  inert^  or  too  ignorant,,  or  too  imbecile  to  wield  its  potent 
armor.  Mr.  Justice  Qlackstone,  with  the  warmth  and  pride  be- 
coming an  Englishman  living  under  its  blessed  protection,  has 
said :  ^  A  celebrated  French  writer,  who  concludes  that  because 
Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  have  lost  their  liberties,  therefore 
those  of  England  in  time  must  perish,  should  have  recollected 
that  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  at  the  time  when  their  liber- 
ties were  lost,  were  strangers  to  the  trial  by  jury.**'(a) 

§  1781.  It  is  observable,  that  the  trial  of  all  crimes  is  not 
only  to  be  by  jury,  but  to  be  held  in  the  State  where  they  are 
committed.  The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  secure  the  party 
accused  from  being  dragged  to  a  trial  |n  some  distant  Statc^ 
away  from  his  friends,  and  witnesses,  and  neighborhood,  and 
thus  to  be  subjected  to  the  verdict  of  mere  strangers,  who  may 
feel  no  common  sympathy,  or  who  may  even  cherish  animosities 
or  prejudices  against  him.  Besides  this,  a  trial  in  a  distant  State 
or  territory  might  subject  the  party  to  the  most  oppressive  ex- 
penses, or  perhaps  even  to  the  inability  of  procuring  the  proper 
witnesses  to  establish  his  innocence.  There  is  little  danger,' 
indeed,  that  Congress  would  ever  exert  their  power  in  such  an 

1  4<B1a4;k.  Comro.  849,  850. 

*  8  Black.  Comm.  879.  See  also  Id.  88li  I  commend  to  the  diligent  penual  of 
eyery  scholar  and  every  l^idator  the  noble  ealoginm  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  oa 
the  trial  by  Jury.  It  is  one  of  the  meet  beautiful  as  well  as  most  forcible  expositions 
of  that  classical  jurist  See  8  Black.  Comm.  879,  880,  881 ;  4  Black.  Comm.  849, 
850.  See  also  De  Lolme,  B.  1,  ch.  18  ;  B.  2,  ch.  16.  Dr.  Pale/s  chapter  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  work  on  Moral  Philosophy. 
See  B.  6,  ch.  8.    See  also  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  P.  2,  ch.  6,  p.  805,  &c. 

(a)  The  jury,  it  is  held,  are  not  judges  v.  United  States,  5  Cranch,  C.  C.  578; 

of  the  law  in  the  federal  comts,  but  are  to  United  States  v.  Morris,  1  Curt  0.  C.  58 ; 

xeoeive  the  law  from  the  court    United  United  Stotes  v«  Biley,  5  Blatch.  206. 
SUtes  V.  Battiste,  2  Sum.  240 ;  Stittinua 
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oppressive  and  unjustifiable  a.  manner.>-  But  upon  a  subject  so 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  citizen^  it  wasi  fit  to  leave  asi  little  as 
possible  to  mere  discretion.  By  the  common  law,  the  trial  ol 
alt  crimes  is  required  to  be  in  tiie  countj^  where  tkey  are  com- 
mitted. Nay,  it  originally  carried  its  jealousy  still  further^  and 
required  that  the  jury  itself  should  come  from  the  vicinage  of  the 
place  where  the  crime  was  alleged  to  be  committed.'  (a)  This  was 
certainly  a  precaution  which,  however  justifiable  In  an  early  and 
barbarous  state  of  society,  is  little  commendable  in  its  more  ad« 
vanccd  stages.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  in  such  cases* 
to  summon  a  jury  laboring  under,  local  prejudices  is  laying  ar 
snare  fbr  their  consciences ;  and  though  they  should  have  virtue* 
and  vigor  of  mind  sufficient  to  keep  them  upright,  the  parties 
will  grow  suspicious,  and  indulge  other  doubts  of  tlie  impartial- 
ity of  the  trial.'  It  was  doubtless:  by  analogy  to  this  rule  of  the: 
common  law  that  all  criminal  trials  ara  required  to  be  in  tha 
State  where  committed.  But  as.  crimes  may  be  committed  on 
the  high  seas  and  elsewhere  out  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  o£ 
a  State,  it  was  indispensable  that  in  such  cases  Congress  should 
be  enabled  to  provide  the  place  of  triaL 

§  1782.  But,  although  this  provision  of  a  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases  is  thus  constitutionally  preserved  to  all  citizens, 
the  jealousies  and  alarms  of  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution 
were  not  quieted.  They  insisted  that  a  bill  of  rights  waa  indis*^ 
pensable  upon  other  subjects,  and  that  upon  this,  further  auxil- 
iary rights  ought  to  have  been  secured^  These  objections  found 
their  way  into  the  State  conventions,  and  were,  urged  with  great 
zeal  against  the  Constitution,  They  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  But  they  produced  such  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  that  Congress,  immediately 
after  their  first  meeting,  proposed  certain  amendments,  embra- 
cing all  the  suggestions  which  appeared  of  most  force ;  and  these 
amendments  were  ratified  by  liie  several  States^  and  are  now 

>  See  2  Elliot*8  Debates,  899^  400,  407,  4S0. 

<  S  Hale,  P.  C.  ch.  S4,  pp.  260,  264;  Hawk;  P.  C;,  B;  2; oh.  26,  (  84 ;  4  Black 
Comm.  806. 

*  8  Black.  Ooinm.  888. 

A-See  2  Ellioi'*  Debates^  881,  880  ttx  427 ;  1  EUiofs  Dbbatea^  119, 120^  121, 122; 
9  Sllidt'i  Debates,  189, 140^.  149, 168,  800. 

(a)  BeeansetheJoroniit.fint.warowitneflMa.. 
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become  a  part  of  the  Gonstitution.  They  are  contained  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  the  amendments,  (a)  and  are  as 
follows :  -r- 

^^  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime  (i)  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  pub« 
lie  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence, 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled, in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  (e) 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law; ((2)  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation,  {e) 

^^In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law; 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  compul- 
sory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence." 

§  1788.  Upon  the  main  provisions  of  these  articles  a  few  re- 
marks only  will  be  made,  since  they  are  almost  self-evident,  and 
can  require  few  illustrations  to  establish  their  utility  and 
importance. 

(a)  These  articles  apply  only  to  the  §(  1789, 1790,  the  meaning  of  the  words 

federal  government.    Ex  parte  Sawyer,  "  due  process  of  law  "  is  examined. 
124  U.  S.  200  ;  Spies  v.  Illinois,  123  U.  8.         («)  Consequential  damages   from   iro- 

181.  proving  streets  belonging  to  the  munici- 

(6)  As  to  this  term  see  Ex  parte  Wil-  pality  do  not  come  within  this  last  pro- 
son,  114  (J.  S.  417  ;  Jones  v.  Bobbins,  8  vision.  Northern  transp.  Co.  v.  Chicago, 
Ony,  829,  849  ;  Mackin  v.  United  Ststes,  99  U.  S.  685.  When  private  property  ia 
110  U.  S.  848.  devoted  by  the  owner  to  the  nso  of  the 

(c)  See  Boyd  v.  United  States,  116  public,  the  State  may  reasonably  regulate 
U.  S.  616.  its  use,  as  by  fixing  a  maximum  price  to 

(d)  See  Green  v.  Briggs,  1  Curtis,  C.  C.  be  demanded  for  the  benefit.  Munn  v. 
811 ;  Murray  v.  Hoboken  Land  and  Im-  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  118,  Field,  J.,  disaent- 
provement  Co.,  18  How.  272  ;  Freeland  v.  ing ;  Chicago  R.  Co.  v.  Iowa,  Id.  165. 
WiUiams,  181  U.  S.  405;  Eilenbecker  v.  When  property  is  **  taken,"  within  the 
District  Court  of  Plymouth  County,  184  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  see  Pumpelly 
U.  S.  81 ;  Chicago  Ry.  Co.  v.  State,  Id.  v.  Green  Bay  Canal  Co.,  18  WaU.  166 
418  ;  in  which  cases,  together  with  the  (overflow  of  water). 

large  number  cited  in  connection  with 
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§  1784.  The  first  clause  requires  the  interposition  of  a  grand 
jury,  hj  way  of  presentment  or  indictment^  before  the  party  ac- 
cused can  be  required  to  answer  to  any  capital  and  infamous 
crime  charged  against  him.  And  this  is  regularly  true  at  the 
common  law  of  all  offences  above  the  grade  of  common  misde- 
meanors. A  grand  jury,  it  is  well  ^known,  are  selected  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  duly  sworn  to  make  inquiry  and 
present  all  offences  committed  against  the  authority  of  the  State 
government  within  tlie  body  of  the  county  for  which  they  are  im- 
panelled. In  the  national  courts,  they  are  sworn  to  inquire  and 
present  all  offences  committed  against  the  authority  of  the  na- 
tional government,  within  the  State  or  district  for  which  they 
are  impanelled,  or  elsewhere  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  na- 
tional government  The  grand  jury  may  consist  of  any  number, 
not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than  twenty-three;  and  twelve, 
at  least,  must  concur  in  every  accusation.  *  They  sit  in  secret, 
and  examine  the  evidence  laid  before  them  by  themselves.  A 
presentment,  properly  speaking,  is  an  accusation  made  ez  mero 
motu  by  a  grand  jury  of  an  offence  upon  their  own  observation 
and  knowledge,  or  upon  evidence  before  them,  and  without  any 
bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them  at  the  suit  of  the  government. 
An  indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of  an  offence  preferred  to, 
and  presented  upon  oath  as  true,  by  a  grand  jury,  at  the  suit  of 
the  government  Upon  a  presentment^  the  proper  officer  of  the 
court  must  frame  an  indictment  before  the  party  accused  can  be 
put  to  answer  it^  But  an  indlcthient  is  usually,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, framed  by  the  officers  of  the  government,  and  laid  before 
the  grand  jury.  When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence, 
if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  is  groundless,  or  not 
supported  by  evidence,  they  used  formerly  to  indorse  on  the  back 
of  the  bill  "ignoramus,"  or,  "we  know  nothing  of  it,"  whence 
the  bill  was  said  to  be  ignored.  But  now  they  assert  in  plain 
English,  "not  a  true  bill,"  or,  which  is  the  better  way,  "not 
found,"  and  then  the  party  is  entitled  to  be  discharged,  if  in  cus- 
tody, without  further  answer.  But  a  fresh  bill  may  be  preferred 
against  him  by  another  grand  jury.  If  the  grand  jury  are  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  then  they  write  on  the  back  of 
the  bill,  "a  true  bill  "  (or,  anciently,  "6«Za  vera'').  The  bill  is 
then  said  to  be  found,  and  is  publicly  returned  into  court;  the 

1  4  BUck.  Comm.  803,  808.  •  Id.  801,  80S. 
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party  stands,  indicted,  and  may  then  be  required  to.  answer  the 
matters  charged  against  him.^ 

§  1785.  From  this  summary  statement,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
grand  jury  perform  most  important  public  functions,  and  are  a 
great  security  to  the  citizens  against  vindictive  prosecutions, 
either*  by  the  government^  or  by  political  partisans,  or  by  private 
enemies.  Nor  is. this  all ;  '•  the  indictment  must  charge  the  time, 
and  place,  and  nature,  and  circumstances  of  the  offence  with 
clearness  and  certainty,  so  that  the  party  may  have  full  notice  of 
the  charge,  and  be  able  to  make  his  defence  with  all  reasonable 
knowledge  and  ability. 

§  1786.  There  is*  another  mode  of  prosecution  which  exists  by 
the  common  law  in  regard  to  misdemeanors ;  though  these  also 
are  ordinarily  prosecuted  upon  indictments  found  by  a  grand 
jury.  The  mode  here  spoken  of  is  by  an  information  usually  at 
the  suit  of  the  government  or  its  officers.  An  information  gener- 
ally differs  in  nothing  from  an  indictment  in  its  form,  and  sub- 
stance, except  that  it  is  filed  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the  proper 
law-officer  of  the  government  ex  officio^  without  the  intervention 
OP  approval  of  a  grand  jury.'  This  process  is  rai-ely  recurred  to 
in  America,  and  it  has  never  yet  been  formally  put  into  opera* 
tion  by  any  positive  authority  of  Congress  under  the  national 
government  in  mere.  caQes  of  misdemeanor,  though  common 
enough  in  civil  prosecutions  for  penalties  and  forfeitures,  (a) 

§  1787.  Anotiier  clause  declares,  that  no  person  shall  be  sub* 
jecty  ^^  for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
and  limb.''  This^  again,  is  another  great  privilege  secuiH^d  by 
the  common  law.^<  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  a  party  shall  not 
be  tried  a  second  time-  for  the  same  offence  after  he  has  once 
been  convicted  or  acquitted  of  the  offence  charged  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  and  judgment  has  passed  thereon  for  or  against  him. 
But  it  does  not  mean  that  he  shall  not  be  tried  for  the  offence  a 
second  time  i£  the  jury  have  been  discharged  without  giving  any 
verdict;  or  if,  having  given  a.  verdict,  judgment  has  been  ar- 
rested upon  it,  or  anew  trial  has  been  granted  in.  his  favor;  for 

>  4  BUck.  Conim.  806,  806.. 

*  See  1  Tuck.  BUck.  Oomm.  App.  804^  805  ;  lUwle  on  Const  oh.  10,  p.  182. 
>.  4  Black.  Conim..808i  800.. 

*  HftwJc,  P.  0,,,B*  %iAk,  8<S,;  i\I(M^  Covf^m,  W  I  ^^.^  *P..«*  ^t 

(q)  See  &  parU  WUson,  114  U.  S.  417,. 
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in  such  a'caBe  his  life  of  iimb  cannot  judicially  be -said  to  haT^ 
been  put  in  jeopardy.*  (a) 

§  1788.  The  next  clause  prohibits  any  person  from  being  com- 
pelled, in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  t^itness  ietgailil/t  himself,  or 
being  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
bt  law.  This  also  is  but  an  affirmance  of  a  common-law  privi- 
lege, (i)  But  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  some  countries  not  only  are  criminals  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  themselves,  but  arc  subjected  to  the  rack  or  torture 
in  order  to  procure  a  confession  of  guilt.  And,  iiihkt  is  worse, 
it  has  been  (as  if  in  mockefy  or  (^coln)  attempted  to  excuse  of 
justify  it,  upon  the  score  of  mercy  and  humanity  to  the  accused. 
It  has  been  contrived,  it  is  pretended,  that  innocence  should 
manifest  itself  by  a  stout  resistance,  or  guilt  by  plain  confess 
sion ;  as  if  a  man's  innocence  wel*e  to  be  tried  by  the  hardness 
of  his  constitution,  and  his  guilt  by  the  sensibility  of  his  nerves.' 
Cicero,  many  ages  ago,'  though  he  lived  in  a  state  wherein  it 
was  usual  to  put  slaves  to  the  torture  in  ordel*  to  futnish  evi- 
dence, has  denounced  the  absurdity  and  trickedness  of  the  Ine^- 
ure  in  terms  of  glowing  eloquence,  as  srikingtis  they  are  brief. 
They  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  (rf  Tacitus,  and  breathe  all  his 
pregnant  and  indignant  sarcasm.^  Ulpiaii,  also,  kt  a  still  later 
period  in  Roman  jurispfudence,  stamped  the  piuctice  with  se- 
vere reproof.* 

§  1789.  The  other  part  of  the  clause  is  but  an  enlargement  of 
the  language  of  Magna  Charta,  ^  nee  $uper  eum  ibimuB^  nee  $uper 
eum  mittemuSy  nisi  per  legale  Judieium  parium  ^uorum^  vel  per 
legem  terrce  "  (neither  will  we  pass  upon  him,  or  condemn  him, 
btit  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  th^ 
land).     Lord  Coke  says  that  these  latter  wOrdft  (by  the  law  of 

1  See  United  States  v.  Hnskell,  '4  iTish.  dir.  R.  402,  410  ;  United  Stat^  «.  Pefez, 
9  Wheat  K.  579  ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  ^.  2,  ch.  85,  §  8 ;  1  iTnck.  Black.  Oomm.  App.  805 ; 
Bawie  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  10,  pp.  182,  188  ;  10  Johns.  R.  187.  See  also  ^6  Bag, 
k  R.  677 ;  1  Dever.  R.  276  ;  17  Mass.  R.  516. 

s  4  Black.  Comm.  826  ;  8  Wilson's  Uw  Lect  Iti  to  l59. 

*  acero,  Pro  Sulla,  38. 

'<  Mr.  Justice  Blaokstone  qtiotes  them  in  4  Black.  Comm.  826 ;  1  Taok.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  804,  806  ;  Rntherforth,  InSt  B.  1,  ch.  l8,  t  5* 

•  See  8  WOsonV  Uw  Lect  158  ;  1  GUb.  Hi^  249. 

(a)  See  2  Leading  Criiii.  Cak  857»  V)  S«e  Boyd  «.  United  Statte,  116 
when  the  iMithoiities  aire  Mlited.  U.  8.  '616. 
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the  land)  mean  by  due  process  of  law,  (a)  that  is,  without  dae 
presentment  or  indictment^  and  being  brought  in  to  answer  there- 


(a)  "Thia  phrase 'due  process  of  law' 
has  always  been  one  requiring  oonstmo- 
tion;  and,  as  this  court  obseired  long 
ago,  never  has  been  defined,  and  probably 
never  can  be  defined,  so  as  to  draw  a  clear 
and  distinct  line  applicable  to  all  casee, 
between  proceedings  which  are  by  due 
process  of  law  and  those  which  are  not." 
MiUer,  J^  in  FreeUnd  v.  Williams,  181 
U.  S.  405.  Various  proceedings  were  hero 
enumerated  as  due  process.  The  case  it- 
self was  a  bill  in  chancery  to  ei^join  the 
execution  of  a  judgment,  and  that  was 
held  due  prooess  of  law.  Process  of  taxa- 
tion, executed  according  to  established 
usage,  is  due  process  of  law.  Bell's  Gap 
R.  Ck>.  V.  Ckmimonwealth,  184  U.  S.  282 ; 
Palmer  v.  McMahon,  188  U.  S.  660; 
Kentucky  R.  R.  Tax  Cases,  115  U.  S. 
821  ;  Springer  v.  United  Stotes,  102 
U.  S.  586,  Proceedings  in  cases  of  con- 
tempt are  also  due  process.  Eilenbecker 
V,  District  Court  of  Plymouth  County, 
184  U.  S.  81.  OnUra,  of  proceedings  of  a 
statutory  railroad  commission  empowered 
to  establish  rates  as  a  finality,  without 
issue  or  inquiry  had,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  action  of  the  courts.  Chicsgo  Ry.  Co. 
V.  SUte,  184  U.  S.  418.  Three  judges 
dissented,  on  the  ground  that  the  regula- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  fares  of  rail- 
roads and  other  accommodations,  was  a 
legislative  prerogative  and  not  a  judicial 
one.  See  Georgia  R.  Co.  v.  Smith,  128 
U.  S.  174 ;  Dow  v.  Beidelman,  125  U.  a 
680 ;  Stone  v.  Farmera'  Loan  Co.,  116 
U.  S.  807,  825,  as  to  the  power  to  regu- 
late rates  over  railroads  oiiorating  within 
the  State.  As  to  the  original  expression 
"jwr  legem  terra**  see  Bigelow's  History 
of  Procedure,  155,  note. 

The  subject  of  some  of  these  cases  in- 
volves fundamental  conceptions  of  Ameri- 
can Constitutional  law,  requiring,  among 
other  things,  indeed,  the  statement  and 
examination  of  some  hackneyed  truths. 


The  well-known  and  much  canvassed  cast 
of  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  118,  maybe 
taken  for  convenience,  and  with  a  view  to 
a  specific  example,  as  the  text  of  a  brief 
note  ;  and  we  have  before  us  then  the  ques* 
tton  of  the  power  of  a  State  to  fix  rates  of 
compensation  of  warehousemen  serving 
the  public  by  means  of  property  which 
belongs  to  the  warehouseman. 

The  firat  consideration  touches  sover- 
eign power.  That  term  signifies  the  sum 
of  power  which  a  free  State,  with  force 
when  necessary,  can  effectually  exercise 
over  its  citizens.  Indeed,  the  statement 
may  be  put  as  a  mere  truism ;  the  sover- 
eign power  is  the  power  which  the  sover- 
eign (the  State)  can  exercise  effectually, 
i,  0.,  can  exercise  without  final  rupture 
of  itselt 

Sovereign  power,  therefore,  has  no  ne- 
ooasary  relation  to  right,  except  in  so  far 
as  interference  with  right  may  make  re- 
sistance probably  successful,  and  destroy 
the  power,  —  an  extreme  case.  Power  and 
right,  however  difficult  sometimes  to 
separate,  are  so  essentially  different, 
that  sovereign  power  may,  aud  occasion- 
ally does  destroy  particular  rights,  and 
may  make  all  rights  precarious.  That  is 
true,  of  course,  whatever  the  fonn  of  the 
particular  government.  The  sovereign 
power  of  republican  America  can  destroy 
right  as  well  as  can  despotic  China.  Here 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  ]x>wer  can  not 
only  make  and  unmake  written  constitu- 
tions, it  can  take  away  a  citizen's  property 
without  compensation  ;  it  can  deprive  a 
man  of  life,  liberty,  or  ]}ro|)crty  without 
"  due  process  of  law  ; "  for  Uie  subversion 
of  the  rights  of  an  individual  citizen  can 
seldom  provoke  a  destruction  of  the  State. 
With  us  the  sovereign  power  resides  in 
the  people.  "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union  ...  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America."    This  is  true  in  the 
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to  by  due  process  of  the  common  law.^  (a)  So  that  this  clause  in 
effect  affirms  the  right  of  trial  according  to  the  process  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  common  law.' 

1  2  Inst.  50,  61 ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24,  p.  10  (2d  ed.  p.  18) ;  Caye's  English 
Liberties,  p.  19 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  804,  805 ;  Barrington  on  Statutes,  17 
Id.  86, 87.  *  Ibid. 


double  and  complex  sense  in  which  the 
people,  using  the  word  now  and  after- 
waids  in  the  singular  as  denoting  solidar- 
ity, is  the  sovereign  at  once  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  particular  State  in- 
habited. 

The  sorereign  power  resides  indeed  in 
the  people ;  and  yet  not  in  all  things 
directly  and  immediately,  for  the  people 
has  by  written  Constitution  solemnly 
manifested  its  will  that  the  sovereign 
power  shall  be  exercised  only  in  certain 
ways.  To  those  ways  the  sovereign  is 
pledged ;  and  while  it  may  by  revolution 
act  otherwise,  it  cannot  consciously  and 
avowedly  do  so  short  of  revolution,  be- 
cause the  manifestation  of  the  sovereign 
will  (in  the  Constitution)  is  constant, 
instant,  and  perpetual.  The  exercise  of 
sovereign  power  has  been  given  in  part 
to  the  federal  government,  and  in  part 
retained  for  the  States.  Congress  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  legislatures  on  the 
other  (together  with  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary)  are  called  Into  existence  by  the 
sovereign,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
various  purposes  to  be  accomplished. 
They  are  the  people's  "substitutes  and 
agents, '  as  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  \L 

The  exercise  of  all  power  not  com- 
mitted to  the  federal  government  being 
retained  for  the  States,  the  States,  to  the 
extent  of  this  power  retained,  possess  all 
power  which  any  nation  can  possess  ;  ne- 
cessarily is  this  true  because  this  power, 
together  with  that  the  exercise  of  which 
has  been  granted  to  the  federal  govern- 


ment, makes  the  whole  sum  of  power  of 
the  sovereign.  Within  the  power  retained, 
then,  the  State  legislatures  may  exercise 
all  powers  which  the  English  Parliament 
(to  use  the  natural  and  familiar  illustra- 
tiou)  may  exercise,  in  so  far  as  the  State 
constitutions  have  not  limited  the  sphere 
of  legislation.  It  can  hardly  be  contend- 
ed now  that,  apart  from  plain  constitu- 
tional declaration,  the  authority  of  the 
State  legislatures  is  a  grant  or  delega- 
tion ;  but  even  if  that  were  the  correct 
view,  the  fact  would  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  States  themselves. 

If  then,  within  the  powers  retained, 
the  sovereign  manifests  its  will,  its  sub- 
stitutes and  agents  must  execute  the  same 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability ;  and  that 
too,  in  a  plain  case,  without  raifdng  any 
question  whether  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished is  right  or  wrong.  Plain  wrong- 
doing may  lead  to  revolution,  and  for 
that  if  for  no  other  reason  is  not  likely 
to  be  peraistpd  in,  or  attempted  on  any 
great  scale.  But  the  boundaries  of  wrong- 
doing are  vagne  :  there  is  a  border-liind 
which  is  debatable,  wherein  the  State 
may  and  constantly  does  act. 

The  subject  for  consideration  here,  if 
it  is  within  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States,  affords  a  sufficient  example ;  it  is 
within  the  border-land  of  right  and  wrong. 
If,  here,  the  sovereign  has  plainly  ex- 
pressed its  will,  its  substitutes  and  agents, 
in  a  word,  its  ministers,  may  not  question 
the  thing  determined  upon  ;  it  is  imiKMsi- 
ble  that  a  plain  declaration  by  the  sover- 
eign should  be  questioned  by  that  branch 


(a)  A  statute  is  not  unconstitutional 
for  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  practise 
medicine  without  a  certificate  that  the 


person  is  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  med- 
ical college.    Dent  v.  SUte,  129  U.  S.  114. 
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§  1790.    The  concluding  clause  is,  that  private  property  shall 
not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation,  (a)    This 


of  the  goreroment,  to  be  specific,  whose 
office  is  first  to  expound  and  then  to 
enforoe  the  sovereign  declaration.  To  he 
more  specific,  the  courts  cannot  assome 
to  find  some  principle  by  which  the  sov- 
ereign will,  pUinly  expressed,  is  consid- 
ered as  contrary  s.  g.  to  the  very  theory 
or  spirit  of  the  State.  There  appears  to 
be  no  place  for  the  doctrine  sometimes 
•nggested,  that  the  coiirts*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overturning  State  legislation,  the 
power  to  make  which  has  never  in  any 
way  been  surrendered,  may  refer  to  the 
principles  upon  which  a  free  government 
is  founded.  See  Mr.  Justice  Field,  dis- 
senting in  Munn  v.  Illinois,  at  p.  148. 
That  may  be  done,  of  course,  in  a  case  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  sovereign  will,  but 
not,  it  is  conceived,  where  that  will  is  ex- 
pressed in  plain  language.  If  the  exercise 
of  the  power  to  regulate  rates  has  not 
been  delegated  or  abandoned,  the  States 
may  regulate  rates ;  the  question  then  is, 
have  the  States  retained  Uieir  sovereignty 
in  this  particular  * 

Two  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  have  been  the  subject 
of  debate  upon  this  question ;  the  pro- 
visiou  that  private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation, and  the  provision  that  no  one  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  the  latter 
provision  appearing  both  in  the  5th  and 
in  the  14th  amendments.  The  power  to 
regulate  rates  appears  to  be  consistent 
with  the  first-named  provision.  The 
provision  is  construed  sometimes  to  refer 
only  to  property  of  a  purely  private  na- 
ture, such  as  a  fimn  or  a  horse  in  ordi- 
nary use.     To  such,  the  assurance   of 


protection  is  given ;  while  in  regard  to 
private  property  devoted  to  uses  and  ben- 
efits in  which  the  public  participates  with 
the  owner,  the  assurance  of  the  sovereign 
hss  not  been  given,  and  the  power  may 
therefore  be  freely  exercised.  Sometimes^ 
aa  in  Illinois,  this  doctrine  has  been  de- 
clared in  State  constitutions. 

It  is  not  an  answer  to  this  to  point 
out  that  the  provision  does  not  refer  to 
cases  akin  in  any  way  to  regulating  rates ; 
—  that  taking  implies  receiving  by  or  for 
the  takeir,  as  in  the  case  of  land  taken  in 
eminent  domain,  whereas  here  then  is 
no  receiving  by  or  for  the  taker  if  there 
is  a  taking  of  any  sort  Comp.  Pnmpelly 
V.  Green  Bay  Canal  Co.,  18  Walt.  166 
(flooding  land).  For,  notwithstanding, 
it  is  open  to  reply  that,  so  far  as  this 
provision  is  concerned,  no  constitutional 
assurance  has  been  given  that  ntes  shall 
not  be  regulated  ;  regulation  of  rates  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  provision,  the 
tovereign  is  not  bound  to  refrain  from 
legislating  according  to  its  own  pleasure. 

But  it  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  the  construction  referred  to  is  not 
likely  to  be  univeisally  accepted.  There 
is  a  plain  and  consistent  meaning  in  the 
words  "private property**  taken  in  their 
natural  sense,  to  wit,  as  opposed  to  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  public  ;  and  there  is 
no  incongruity  in  the  idea  that  public 
property  may  be  taken  for  public  pur- 
poses ;  the  property  of  a  town  or  of  a 
county  may  be  taken  by  the  State  or  by 
the  fetlenil  government.  Still,  if  it  were 
true  that  by  settled  construction  of  the 
federal  judiciary  the  words  "  private  prop- 
erty" have  here  the  meaning  of  purely 
private  property,  that  must  be  binding 


(a)  See  United  Ststes  v.  Jones,  109 
U.  S.  618  ;    Boom  Co.  v.  Patterson,  98 
(J.  S.  406;  Davenport  By.  Co.  v.  Ren- 
wick,  102  U.  S.  180. 
A  corporation   entitled   to  take  land 


under  the  law  of  eminent  domain  cannot 
take  it  without  making  compensation  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  being  put  to  unlaw- 
ful use.  Davenport  By.  Co.  v.  Renwick, 
supra. 
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is  an  affirmance  of  a  gi*eat  doctrine  eittaUiBhed  by  the  common 
law  for  the  protection  of  private  property.^  (a)    It  is  founded  in 

>  1  Black.  ConmL  1S8, 18^. 


ererywhera,  becauae  it  waa  the  will  of  the 
people  in  making  the  Conatitation  'that 
oonatmction  of  its  proTiaioti  should  be 
eoinmitted  to  the  federal  coarta.  But 
even  if  the  contrary  yiew,  that  the  words 
should  be  taken  in  their  natural  sense, 
were  settled,  the  roply  could  still  be  made 
as  before,  that  to  regulate  the  rates  of  ware- 
housemen is  not  to  take,  and  therefore  to 
receire  by  the  taker,  a  man's  property ; 
and  that  again  would  leave  the  States  free^ 
so  far,  to  legislate  as  iu  Munu  v.  Illinois. 

The  denial,  then,  of  the  Talidity  of  State 
legisUtion  regulating  ratea  must,  it  seems^ 
turn  upon  the  provision  that  no  one  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Now,  it  cannot  be  sno» 
ceesfolly  maintained  that  legislation, 
Irhen  not  otherwise  restrained,  la  "due 
process.**  "  Due  process  "  is  a  technical 
term,  however  indefinite  its  meaning  in 
some  particulars ;  some  kinds  of  legisla- 
tion are  indeed  due  proicesB^  ss  e,  ff,  legis- 
lation fixing  taxation  and  the  Mode  of 
assessing  and  levying  taxes ;  but  legisla- 
tion as  such  haa  never  been  admitted  into 
the  standing  of  due  process.  Nor  is  it  'true 
to  say  that  private  property  cannot  be 
absolute  because  the  State  may  take  it 
fot*  its  own  needs,  and  that  property  only 
begins  where  State  control  enda.  (The 
contrary  of  both  of  these  statements  is 
urged  in  an  article  in  the  American  Law 
Beview  for  Nov. -Dec,  18iH),  pp.  912, 
918.)  Such  a  view  ia  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  property  uniformly  maintained 
by  the  courts,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  of  England  as  well,  where  there  is 
tnore  to  say  for  the  denial  of  absolute 
Ownership. 

The  proposition  in  itself,  that  legis^ 


lation  which  cnts  off  the  profltn  Whldh 
Would  aocme  from  the  lawful  use  of  one's 
property  deprives  him  of  his  property^ 
seems  to  the  writer  nnanawerable ;  or 
rather  it  seems  almost  self-evident.  Of 
what  avail  the  provision  in  question  to 
protect  a  man  in  his  property  "  if  the 
State  oan,  by  fixing  Uie  eompoDsatlon 
which  he  may  receive  for  its  use,  take 
from  him  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
property?"  Field,  J.,  in  Stone  v.  Wis- 
oonain,  94  U.  8.  181.  But  oonsiderationB 
of  publie  policy,  or  the  emphatic  and 
perristent  expreasions  of  public  feeling  in 
the  direction  of  what  appears  to  be  for 
ihe  publio  welfare,  are  often  sufficient  to 
aifect  the  oourta,  though  they  may  not 
distinotly  recognise  or  acknowledge  the 
lnflu<n<«.  To  such  influences  legislatures 
have  avowedly  yielded  in  the  roguUtion  of 
rates ;  and  l^  such  iufluenoes,  the  writer 
ventuHns,  though  with  no  little  hesitation, 
to  think  that  the  -Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the 
United  SUtea,  followed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  (People  v.  Budd, 
117  N.  T.  1),  have  not  been  unaffected. 
How  far  the  interpretation  or  oon- 
stlnction  of  constitutional  provisions  can 
be  Justified  by  the  change  of  oirenm- 
stances  or  of  temper  in  the  publio  is  a 
most  serious  question;  but  that  con- 
struction and  interpretation  have,  in  some 
oases,  gone  in  advance  of  former  views, 
owing  in  part  at  leaat  to  change  of  dr- 
eumstanoea.  Is  matter  of  history,  which 
he  who  runs  may  read.  And,  indeed, 
it  ia  apprehended  that  this  is  in  en- 
tire accord  with  the  sovereign  will  as 
originally  manifested  in  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  Interpretation 
and  oonstniotion  were  delegated  (in  large 


(a)  <<  This  clause  is  intended  solely  Ks 
a  limitation  on  the  exeroiN  of  power  by 
the  government  oi  tiie  United  States,  and 
Is  not  applicable  to  the  l^gialation  of  the 


States."  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Barw 
ron  V.  Baltimore,  7  Pet  260 ;  Boring 
V.  Williams,  17  Ala.  618.  See  also  With- 
^sit  V.  Bnekley^  90  How.  84. 
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natural  equity,  and  is  laid  down  by  jurists  as  a  principle  of  uni- 
versal law.^(a)  Indeed,  in  a  free  government  almost  all  other 
rights  would  become  utterly  worthless  if  the  government  possessed 
an  uncontrollable  power  over  the  private  fortune  of  every  citizen. 
One  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  every  good  government  must 
be  the  due  administration  of  justice;  and  how  vain  it  would  be 
to  speak  of  such  an  administration,  when  all  property  is  subject 
to  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  legislature  and  the  rulers.' (() 

1  2  Kent's  Ctomm.  Lect  24,  p^i.  275,  276  (2a  edit  pp.  339,  840)  ;  3  Wilson's  Law 
Lect.  208;  Ware  v.  Hylton,  8  Dall.  B.  194,  235  ;  1  Black.  Comm.  188,  189,  140. 

>  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  805,  806 ;  Rawlo  on  Const  cU.  10,  p.  123.  See 
also  Van  Horn  v.  Dorranoe,  2  Dall.  884. 


part)  to  the  courts ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  men  of  the  ability,  endow- 
ments, and  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  who 
stand  for  the  people  and  sovereign,  should 
have  supposed  that  time  could  not  pro- 
duce changes  which  would  demand  action 
not  then  required.  And  so  it  is  that  it  is 
seldom  to  be  considered  a  conclusive  test 
to  inqnire  what  would  have  been  accepted 
by  the  States  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.  The  will  of  the  sovereign, 
however  long  ago  expressed,  must  ever  be 
taken  as  a  wise  will,  having  due  regard 
to  the  future.    See  ante,  note  to  J  1061. 

But  this  is  dangerous  ground,  and  the 
Judiciary  has  always  been  governed  by 
the  strongest  conservatism  in  entering 
upon  it  In  the  case  under  consideration 
it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt  whether 
the  court  has  not  gone  too  far.  It  would 
seem  wiser  to  leave  such  matters  to  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  character,  for 
such  change  as  they  may  think  that  the 
changes  of  time  have  required. 

(a)  There  may  be  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  as  the  pulling  down  of  houses 
and  raising  bulwarks  for  the  public  de- 
fence. Seising  private  provisions  for  the 
army  in  time  of  war,  when  the  owner 
has  no  redress.  See  9  Georgia  R.  841  ; 
Mitchell  V.  Harmony,  18  How.  115. 
Whether  the  government  is  liable  for  the 
destruction  of  property  by  a  naval  officer 
in  the  course  of  hostilities^  may  depend 


upon  the  time  and  circumstances,  and  tlie 
necessity  for  the  act  It  will  generally 
be  a  question  of  fact  Wiggin  v.  United 
SUtes.  1  Ct  of  CI.  Rep.  182. 

{b)  In  the  regulation  of  the  business 
of  local  railroads  the  legislature  could  not 
require  free  carriage,  it  seems.  Georgia 
R.  Go.  V.  Smith,  128  U.  8.  174.  Leg^is- 
lation  which  prohibits  the  manufacture 
of  intoxicating  liquors  does  not  deprive  a 
man  who  owns  a  distillery  of  his  property 
without  due  process.  K idd  v.  Pearson,  1 28 
U.  S.  1 ;  Foster  v.  Kansas,  112  U.  S.  205 ; 
Boston  Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetts,  97  U. 
a  25  ;  Bartemeyer  V.  Iowa,  18  Wall.  129. 
See  Crowley  v,  Christensen,  137  U.  S.  86. 
Nor  does  legislation  which  authorises  the 
abating  of  a  diBtillei7  ns  a  nu  isance.  I  bid. 
Statute  may  make  color-blindness  a  di«^ 
qualification  for  service  on  rsilroads. 
Nashville  B.  Co.  «.  State,  128  U.  &  96. 
Requiring  a  railroad  coni))any  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose ^  not  taking  property  without  due 
process  of  law.    Ibid. 

Proceedings  in  the  enforcement  of  tax- 
ation are  not  without  due  pit>ce8s  because 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  common 
course  of  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
Justice.  Bell's  Gap  R.  Co.  v.  Common- 
wealth, 184  U.  S.  232;  Palmer  v. 
McMahon,  188  U.  S.  660 ;  WaUton  v. 
Nevin,  128  U.  8.  578;  Davidson  v.  New 
Orleans,  96  U.  8.  104. 

Further  as  to  due  process,  see  York  ». 
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§  1791.  The  other  article,  in  declaring  that  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury 
of  the  State  or  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted (which  district  shall  be  previously  ascertained  by  law), 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation, 
and  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  does  but 
follow  out  the  established  course  of  the  common  law  in  all  trials 
for  crimes.  The  trial  is  always  public;  the. witnesses  are  sworn, 
and  give  in  their  testimony  (at  least  in  capital  cases)  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  accused ;  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  are 
accurately  laid  down  in  the  indictment;  and  the  trial  is  at  once 
speedy,  impartial,  and  in  the  district  of  the  ofiFence.^  (a)  Without 
in  any  measure  impugning  the  propriety  of  these  provisions,  it 
may  be  suggested  that  there  seems  to  have  been  an  undue  soli- 
citude to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  some  of  the  general 
guards  and  proceedings  of  the  common  law  in  criminal  trials 
(truly  admirable  in  themselves),  without  sufficiently  adverting  to 
the  consideration,  that  unless  the  whole  system  is  incorporated, 
and  especially  the  law  of  evidence,  a  corrupt  legislature,  or  a 
debased  and  servile  people,  may  render  the  whole  little  more 
than  a  solemn  pageantry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are 
enlightened,  and  honest,  and  zealous  in  defence  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  it  will  be  impossible  to  surprise  them  into  a  sur- 
render of  a  single  valuable  appendage  of  the  trial  by  jury.' 

§  1792.   The  remaining  clauses  are  of  more  direct  significance 

1  See  4  Black.  Gomm.  ch.  28  to  ch.  28 ;  Hawkiofl.  P.  C.  B.  2,  ch.  46,  J  1 ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  304,  806. 

*  See  Bawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  pp.  128, 129. 

Texas,  187  d.  S.  15  ;  Caldwell  v.  Texas,  Kelly  v.  Pittsbarg,  104  U.  S.  78  ;  Pear- 
Id.  692  ;  Haling  v.  Kaw  Valley  R.  Co.,  sons  v.  Yewdall,  95  U.  S.  294 ;  McMUlen 
180  U.  S.  569 ;  Sands  v.  Manistie  River  v.  Anderson,  Id.  87 ;  Pennoyer  n.  Neff, 
Imp.  Co.,  123  U.  S.  288  ;  Charcb  «.  Kel-  Id.  714 ;  Davidson  v.  New  Orleans,  96 
sey,  121  U.  S.  282 ;  Arrowsmith  «.  Har-  U.  S.  97 ;  Kennard  v.  Lonisiana,  92  U.  S. 
moning,  118  U.  S.  194  ;  little  Rock  R.  480;  Garrison  v.  New  York,  21  Wall. 
Co.  V.  Worthen,  120  U.  S.  97  ;  HUton  v.  196  ;  Beall  v.  New  Mexico,  16  Wall.  686 
Merritt,  110  U.  S.  97  ;  Hnrtado  v.  Call-  (statnte  anthorizing  judgment  to  be  en- 
fomia.  Id.  616  ;  Springer  v.  United  States^  tered  against  a  surety  upon  judgment 
102  U.  S.  586  ;  Hagarv.  Reclamation  Dis-  against  tbe  principal)  ;  Slaugbter  House 
trict.  111  U.  S.  701 ;  Provident  Inst.  9.  Cases,  Id.  86  ;  In  re  Kemmler,  186  IT.  8. 
Jersey  City,  118  U.  8.  606;  JBx  parU  486  (under  a  law  for  execution  by  dec- 
Wall,  107  U.  S.  266  (as  to  striking  an  tricity. 

attorney  off  the  roll) ;  Barton  v,  Barbour,  (a)  Cooley  Const  Limitations^   819^ 

104  U.  8    126  (proceedings  in  equity) ;  828. 
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jDind  necessity.  The  accused  is  entitled  to  have  compulsoiy  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel.  A  very  short  review  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
mon law  on  these  points  will  put  their  propriety  beyond  question. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  an  anciently  and  commonly-received 
practice,  derived  from  the  civil  law,  and  which  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone  says,^  in  his  day,  still  obtained  in  France,  though 
since  the  revolution  it  has  been  swept  away,  not  to  suffer  the 
party  accused  in  capital  cases  to  exculpate  himself  by  the  tes- 
timony of  any  witnesses.  Of  this  practice  the  courts  grew  so 
heartily  ashamed,  from  its  unreasonable  and  oppressive  character, 
that  another  practice  was  gradually  introduced  of  examining 
witnesses  for  the  accused,  but  not  upon  oath ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  jury  gave  less  credit  to  this  latter  evidence 
than  to  that  produced  by  the  government  Sir  Edward  Coke 
denounced  the  practice  as  tyrannical  and  unjust,  and  contended 
that  in  criminal  oases  the  party  accused  was  entitled  to  have 
witnesses  sworn  for  him.  The  House  of  Commons,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  England, 
insisted  in  a  particular  bill  then  pending,  and  against  the  efforts 
both  of  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  carried  a  clause  affirm- 
ing the  rights  in  cases  tried  under  that  act,  of  witnesses  being 
sworn  for  as  well  as  against  the  accused.  By  the  statute  of  7 
Will.  8,  ch.  8,  the  same  measure  of  justice  was  established 
throughout  the  realm  in  cases  of  treasoi^  and  afterwards,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  like  rule  was  extended  to  all  cases 
of  treason  and  felony.'  The  right  seems  never  to  have  been 
doubted  or  denied  in  cases  of  mere  misdemeanors.^  For  what 
causes  and  upon  what  grounds  this  distinction  was  maintained, 
or  even  excused,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  satisfactory  or 
even  plausible  reasoning.^  Surely,  a  man's  life  must  be  of  infi- 
nitely more  value  than  any  subordinate  punishment;  and  if  ho 
might  protect  himself  against  the  latter  by  proofs  of  his  imio- 
cence,  there  would  seem  to  be  irresistible  reasons  for  permitting 
him  to  do  the  same  in  capital  offences.^  The  common  suggestion 

1  4  Bkok.  Comm.  S59 ;  Rawle  on  Const  eh.  10,  pi][>.  128,  129. 
t  A  Blaok.  Comm.  859,  860^  8  Wilson's  Uw  Leot.  170. 171 ;  Hawk.  P.  0.  oh.  46, 
1 160 ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  288. 

*  Hawk.  P.  C.  ch.  46,  J  169 ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  288  ;  1  Tuck.  Blaok.  Comm.  App.  806. 
«  2  Hale,  P.  C.  288. 

*  Bawle  on  Const,  ch.  19,  pp.  129, 180. 
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has  been,  that  in  capital  cases  no  man  conld,  or  rather  ought  to^ 
be  convicted  unless  upon  evidence  so  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
as  to  be  above  contradiction  or  doubt  But  who  can  say  whether 
it  be  in  any  case  so  high  until  all  the  proo&  in  favor  as  well  as 
against  the  party  have  been  heard  ?  Witnesses  for  the  govern- 
ment may  swear  falsely  and  directly  to  the  matter  in  charge^  and 
until  opposing  testimony  is  heard  there  may  not  be  the  slightest 
ground  to  doubt  its  truth,  and  yet,  when  such  is  heard,  it  may 
be  incontestable  that  it  is  wholly  unworthy  of  belief.  The  real 
fact  seems  to  be,  VtxeA  the  practice  was'  early  adopted  into  the 
criminal  law  in  capital  cases  in  which  the  crown  was  supposed 
to  take  a  peculiar  interest,  in  base  subserviency  to  the  wishes  of 
the  latter.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  criminal'  jurisprudence  of 
England,  which  the  state  trials,  antecedently  to  the  revolution 
of  1688,  but  too  strongly  sustain.  They  are  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  persons  who  were  condemned  to  death  not  only  against 
law  but  against  the  clearest  rules  of  evidence. 

§  1793.  Another  anomaly  in  the  common.  Kw  is,  that  in  capi- 
tal cases  the  prisoner  is  not^  upon  his  trial  upon  the  general 
issue,  entitled  to  have  counsel,  unless  some  matter  of  law  shall 
arise  proper  to  be  debated.  That  is,  in  other  words,  that  he 
shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  talents  and  assistance  of  coun- 
sel in  examining  the  witnesses  or  making  his.  defence  before  the 
jury.  Mr.  Justice.  Blackstono,  with,  all  hjs  habitual  reverence 
for  the  institutions  of  English  jurisprudence  as  they  actually  ex- 
ist^ speaks  out  upon,  this  subject  with  the  free  spirit  of  a  patriot 
and  a  jurist  This,,  he  says,  is, "  a.  rule,,  which —  however  it  majr 
be  palliated  under  cover*  of  that,  noble  declaration  of  the  law,, 
when  rightly  understood,  that  the  judge  shall  be  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  that  is,  shall  see  that  the  proceedings  against  him  are 
legal  and  strictly  regular  —  seems,  to  be  not  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  English  lawc 
For  upon  what  f lu^e  of  reason  can  that  assistance  be  denied  to 
save,  the  life  of  a  man,  which  is  yet  allowed  him  in  prosecutions 
for  every  petty  trespass  ?  "  ^  The  defect  has  indeed  been  cured 
in,  England  ii^  cases- of- treason;,'  but.  it  still  remains  unprovided 

1  4  GllAek.  Coam.  855;  Mr*  ChrifttUn,  in  bto  note'  on  the  peenge,  has  Tindieated 
the  itnportanoe  of  allowing  ooonael  in  a  ttnili  of  manly  reaaoning.  4  BliMikb  Conunt 
859;  note  9. 

s^  4  Black.  Comnb  80d';-  I'Tttolb  BUusk.  GMnnu  Appi  809;. 
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for  in  all  other  cases,  to— what  one  can  hardly  help  deeming— 
the  discredit  of  the  free  genius  of  the  English  Constitution,  (a) 

§  1794.  Tlie  wisdom  of  both  of  these  provisions  is,  therefore, 
manifest,  since  they  make  matter  of  constitutional  right  what 
the  common  law  had  left  in  a  most  imperfect  and  questionable 
state.  ^  The  rights  to  have  witnesses  sworn  and  counsel  em- 
ployed for  the  prisoner,  are  scarcely  less  important  privileges 
than  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury.  The  omission  of  them  in  the 
Constitution  is  a  matter  of  surprise;  and  their  present  incor- 
poration  is  matter  of  honest  congratulation  among  all  the  friends 
of  rational  liberty. 

§  1795.  There  yet  remain  one  or  two  subject  connected  with 
the  judiciary,  which,  however,  grow  out  of  other  amendments 
made  to  the  Constitution,  and  will  naturally  find  their  place  in 
that  part  of  these  Commentaries  which  embraces  a  review  of 
the  remaining  amendments,  (b) 

^  8  Wilflon'8  Law  Lect.  170,  171 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  805 ;  Bawle  on 
Const,  ch.  10,  pp.  128,  129. 


(a)  This  diacredit  was  remoTed  by 
SUt  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  114,  by  which  a 
full  defence  by  counnel  is  penaitted  in  aU 
cases  of  felony.  See  Cooley,  Const  Limi- 
Utiona,  880-388. 

{b)  It  is  a  rale  of  obvious  propriety 
that,  where  different  tribanala  are  sitting 
within  the  same  jurisdiction  to  administer 
the  same  laws,  the  decisions  should  be  in 
harmony.  Where  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  in  question,  uniformity  is  aa- 
sured  by  the  appellate  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  oyer  the  Stote  courts  in 
those  cases ;  but  there  is  no  such  common 
appellate  tribunal  in  the  case  of  questions 
of  State  law.  Congress,  however,  has 
endeavored  to  secure  uniformity,  as  far  as 
may  be,  by  requiring  the  federal  courts 
to  adopt  as  their  rale  of  decision  *'the 
laws  of  the  several  States,  except  where 
the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  shall  otherwise  require 
or  provide."  Act  of  Sept  24,  1789,  1 
Stat  at  Large,  92.  The  laws  of  the  States 
are  the  laws  as  eonstraed  and  applied  by 
the  courts.    In  Beauregard  v.  New  Or- 


leans, 18  How.  602,  Mr.  Justice  Campbell 
says  *.  "The  constitution  of  this  court  re- 
quires it  to  follow  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  as  rales  of  decision  wherever  they 
apply.  And  the  habit  of  the  court  has 
been  to  defer  to  the  decisions  of  their 
judicial  tribunals  upon  questions  arising 
out  of  the  common  law  of  the  State,  espe- 
cially when  applied  to  the  title  of  landa.*' 
In  Bank  of  Hamilton  v.  Dudley,  2  Pet 
524,  it  waa  contended  that  the  exclusive 
power  of  State  courts  to  constrae  legisla- 
tive acts  did  not  extend  to  the  paramount 
law,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  give  efficacy 
to  an  act  which  was  contrary  to  tlie  State 
constitution  ;  but  Marahull,  Ch.  J.,  said : 
**  We  cannot  admit  this  distinction.  The 
judicial  department  of  every  government 
b  the  rightful  expositor  of  its  laws,  and 
emphatically  of  its  supreme  law."  Again, 
in  Elmendorf  p.  Taylor,  10  Wheat  159, 
the  same  eminent  judge  says  :  "The ju- 
dicial department  of  every  goverament, 
where  auch  department  exists,  is  the  ap- 
propriate organ  for  constraiog  the  legis- 
lative acts  of  that  goverament  Thua  no 
court  in  the  universe  which  proposed  to 
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be  gorerned  by  principle  woald,  we  pie- 
aume,  undertake  to  say  that  the  courts  of 
Great  Britain  or  France,  or  of  any  other 
nation,  had  misunderstood  their  own  stat- 
utes, and  therefore  erect  itself  into  a  tri- 
bunal which  should  correct  such  mis- 
understanding. We  receive  the  construc- 
tion given  by  the  courts  of  the  nation  as 
the  true  sense  of  the  law,  and  feel  our- 
selves  no  more  at  liberty  to  depart  from 
that  construction  than  to  depart  from  the 
words  of  the  statute.  On  this  principle, 
the  construction  given  by  this  court  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  is  received  by  nil  as  the  true  con- 
struction ;  and  on  the  same  principle  the 
construction  given  by  the  courts  of  the 
several  States  in  the  legislative  acts  of 
those  States  is  received  as  true,  unless 
they  come  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  Stetes." 
And  in  Qreen  v.  Neal,  6  Pet  298,  it  is 
said  by  McLean,  J. :  **  The  decision  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  a  State 
should  be  considered  as  flnol  by  this  court, 
not  because  the  State  tribunal  in  such 
a  case  has  any  power  to  bind  this  court, 
but  because,  in  the  language  of  the  court 
in  Shelby  v.  Quy,  11  Wheat.  861,  '  a  fixed 
and  received  construction  by  a  State,  in 
its  own  courts,  makes  a  part  of  the  stat- 
ute kw.' "  And  see  Jackson  v.  Chew,  12 
Wheat.  162,  per  Thompeon,  J. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  same  doc- 
trine, the  following  cases  are  cited :  Sims 
«.  Irvine,  8  Dall.  425  :  McKeen  v.  De- 
Inncy,  6  Cranch,  22 ;  Polk  v.  Wendal,  0 
Cranch,  87 ;  Preston  v.  Browder,  1  Wheat. 
116  ;  Mutual  Assunnce  Ca  v.  Watts,  Id. 
279;  Shipp  v.  Miller,  2  Wheat  816; 
Thatcher  v.  Powell,  6  Wheat  119 ;  Bell 
V.  Morrison,  1  Pet  351 ;  Waring  v.  Jack- 
son, Id.  570 ;  De  Wolf  v.  Rabaud,  Id. 
476  ;  Fnllerton  v.  Bank  of  United  Stotea, 
Id.  604  :  Gardner  v.  Collins,  2  Pet  58 : 
Beach  v.  Yiles,  Id.  675;  Inglis  v. 
Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  8  Pet  99 ;  United 
States  V.  Morrison,  4  Pet  124 ;  Hender- 
son p.  Griffin,  5  Pet  151 ;  Hinde  v.  Vat- 
tier,  Id.  898 ;  Ross  v.  McLung,  6  Pet 
288;  Marlatt  v.  Silk,  11  Pet  1 ;  Bank 


of  United  States  v.  Daniels,  12  Pet  82 ; 
Clarke  «.  Smith,  18  Pet  195 ;  Ross  v. 
DuTal,  Id.  45;  Wilcox  v,  Jackson,  Id. 
498;  Harpending  v.  Reformed  Ghureh, 
16  Pet  445  ;  Martin  v.  Waddell,  Id.  867 ; 
Amis  V.  Smith,  Id.  808;  Porterfield  v. 
aark,  2  How.  76  ;  Lane  v.  Vick,  8  How. 
464 ;  Foxcroft  v.  Mallett,  4  How.  858 ; 
Barry  v,  Mercein,  5  How.  108;  Rowan 
V,  Runnels,  Id.  184 ;  Van  Rensselaer  «. 
Kearney,  11  How.  297  ;  Pease  v.  Peck,  18 
How.  595 ;  Fisher  v.  Haldeman,  20  How. 
186  ;  Parker  «.  Kane,  22  How.  1 ;  Suy- 
dam  V.  Williamson,  24  How.  427 ;  Sum- 
ner V,  Hieksb  2  Black,  582 ;  Cldcago  v. 
Roblnns,  Id.  418 ;  MUes  «.  Caldwell,  2 
Wall.  85 ;  Williams  v.  KirkUnd,  18  WalL 
806  ;  Springer  v.  Foster,  2  Story,  C.  C. 
888  ;  Neal  v.  Green^  1  McLean,  18  ;  Paine 
V.  Wright,  6  Mclican,  895 ;  Boyle  v.*  Ar- 
ledge.  Hemp.  620  ;  Griffing  v.  Gibh^  Mc- 
All.  212 ;  Bayerqne  v.  Cohen,  Id.  118  ; 
Wick  «.  The  Samuel  Strong,  Newb.  187  ; 
New  England  Screw  Co.  v,  Bliven,  8 
Blatch.  240;  Bronson  v.  Wallace,  4 
Blatch.  465  ;  Van  Bokelen  «.  Brooklyn 
City  R.  R.  Co..  5  Blatch.  879 ;  United 
Sutes  V.  Wonson,  1  GaU.  5 ;  Society,  Itc 
V.  Wheeler,  2  Gall.  105 ;  Coatee  v.  Muae^ 
Brock.  689 ;  Meade  v.  Beate,  Taney,  889  ; 
Parker  v.  Phetteplace,  2  Clift  70 ;  King 
V.  Wilson,  1  Dill.  556. 

In  Green  v.  Neal,  6  Pet  291,  an  im- 
portant question  was  presented  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursned  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  under 
Bomowlmt  embarrassing  circumstances. 
That  court  had  been  called  upon  to  put 
a  construction  upon  a  State  statute  of 
limitations,  and  had  done  so.  Afterwards 
the  same  question  had  been  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  in  re- 
peated cases  had  been  decided  othprwise. 
The  question  now  was,  whether  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  follow  its  own  deci- 
sion, or  reverse  that  in  order  to  put  itself 
in  harmony  with  the  State  decisions. 
The  subject  is  considered  at  length  by 
McLean,  J.,  who  justly  concludes  that 
"an  adherence  by  the  federal  courts  to 
the  exposition  of  the  local  law,  as  given 
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by-  tlie  eoDTti  of  the  State,  will  graUly 
tend  to  presenre  harmony  in  the  exerciae 
of  the.  judicial  power  in  the  State  and 
federal  tribanala.  This  nile  is  not  only 
leoommended  by  strong  considerations  of 
propriety,  growing  oat  of  oar  system  of 
jorispradence»  bat  it  is  sustained  by  prin- 
ciple and  authority."  And  it  accordingly 
reversed  ite  rnlings  to  make  them  conform 
to  those  of  the  SUto  court  See  also  Suy- 
dam  V.  Williamson,  24  How.  427 ;  Lef- 
fingwell  9.  Warren,  2  Black,  599  ;  Bloss- 
borg  A.  Co.  V.  Tioga  R.  Co.,  6  Bktch. 
887  i  Smith  v.  ShriTer,  8  WalL  Jr.  219. 
It  is  of  course  immaterial  that  the  court 
may  still  be  of  opinion  that  the  Stete 
court  has  erred,  or  that  the  decisions  else- 
where are  difierent  Bell  «.  Morrison,  1 
Pet  860.  But  where  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  certain  contracte  for  the 
price  of  slaves  were  not  msde  Toid.  by 
the  State  constitution,  and  afterwards  the 
State  court  held  otherwise,  the  Supreme 
Cofurt,  regarding  this  decision  wrong,  d^ 
dined  to  revene  their  own  ruling.  Bowan 
V.  Runnels,  0  How.  184.  Compare  this 
with  Nesmith  9.  Sheldon,  7  How.  81^ 
In  which  the  court  followed,  without  ex* 
amination  or  question,  the  BUto  decision 


that  a  Stete  general  banking  law  was  in 
▼iolatidn  of  the  constitution  of  the  Stete. 
The  United  Btetes  circuit  court  had  held 
otherwise  prerious^to  the  State  decision* 
Falconer  v.  Campbell,  2  McLean,  195. 

^  Thia  doctrine  doea  not  apply  to  quee- 
tiona  not  at  all  dependent  upon  local  stet- 
ntes  or  usages ;  aa,  for  instance,  to  contracte 
and  other  instrumente  of  a  commercial 
and  general  nature,  like  bills  of  exchange. 
Swift  V.  Tyson,  16  Pet  1 ;  and  insurance 
contracts,  Bobinson  v.  Commonwealth 
Ins.  Co.,  8  Sum.  220.  And  see  Beimsdyk 
V.  Kane,  1  Gall.  871 ;  Austin  v.  Miller, 
5  McLean,  158 ;  Gloncester  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Younger,  2  Curt  0.  C.  822;  Bragg  «. 
Meyer,  1  McAlL  408.  Nor  to  decisions 
which  sustein  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stetes.  Stete  Bank 
V,  Knoup,  16  How.  869  ;  Jefferson  Branch 
Bank  v.  SkeUey,  1  Black,  486. 

And  where  a  contract  has  been  made 
nnder  a  settled  construction  of  the  Stete 
constitution  by  ite  highest  court,  the  Sn- 
preme  Court  will  sustein  it,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  Stete  oourt  has  since  overruled 
ite  former  decision.  Gelpcke  «.  Dubuque^ 
1  WalL  176.      a 
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OHAPTEE  XXXIi 

DEFINITION  AND  EYIDENCB  OF  TBBABON. 

§  1796.  Thb  third  section  of  the  third  article  is  as  follows : 
*^  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  IcTjing 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  tiiem 
aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court** 

§  1797.  Treason  is  generally  deemed  the  highest  crime  which 
can  be  committed  in  civil  society,  since  its  aim  is  an  overthrow 
of  the  government^  and  a  public  resistance  by  force  of  its  powers. 
Its  tendency  is  to  create  universal  danger  and  alarm;  and  on  this 
account  it  is  peculiarly  odious,  and  often  visited  with  the  deepest 
public  resentment  Even  a  charge  of  this  nature,  made  against 
an  individual,  is  deemed  so  opprobrious,  that,  whether  just  or 
unjust,  it  subjects  him  to  suspicion  and  hatred;  and,  in  times  of 
high  political  excitement^  acts  of  a  very  subordinate  nature  are 
often,  by  popular  prejudices  as  well  as  by  royal  resentment,  mag- 
nified into  this  ruinous  importance.^  It  is,  therefore,  of  very 
great  importance  that  its  true  nature  and  limits  should  be  exactly 
ascertained;  and  Montesquieu  was  so  sensible  of  it,  that  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  declare  that  if  the  crime  of  treason  be  indetermi- 
nate that  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  any  government  degenerate 
into  arbitrary  power.*  The  history  of  England  itself  is  full  of 
melancholy  instruction  on  this  subject  By  the  ancient  common 
law  it  was  left  very  much  to  discretion  to  determine  what  acts 
were  and  were  not  treason ;  and  the  judges  of  those  times,  hold- 
ing office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  became  but  too  often  in- 
struments in  its  hands  of  foul  injustice.  At  the  instance  df 
tyrannical  princes  they  had  abundant  opportunities  to  create  eon- 
Btructive  treasons ;  that  is,  by  forced  and  arbitrary  constructions, 
to  raise  offences  into  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  treason  which 

1  8  Wilion'8  Law  Leet  ch.  6,  p.  96,  to. 
s  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Lawi,  B.  12^  ch.  7 ;  4  Black.  Gomm.  75. 
VOL.  n.  — 87 
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were  not  suspected  to  be  such.^  The  grievance  of  these  construc- 
tive treasons  was  so  enormous,  and  so  often  weighed  down  the 
innocent  and  the  patriotic,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,*  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  ar- 
rest it,  by  declaring  and  defining  all  the  different  branches  of 
treason.  This  statute  has  ever  since  remained  the  pole-star  of 
English  jurisprudence  upon  this  subject  And  althougli,  upon 
temporary  emergencies  and  in  arbitrary  reigns,  since  that  period, 
other  treasons  have  been  created,  the  sober  sense  of  the  nation 
has  generally  abrogated  them,  or  reduced  their  power  within 
narrow  limits.* 

§  1798.  Nor  have  republics  been  exempt  from  violence  and 
tyranny  of  a  similar  character.  The  Federalist  has  justly  re- 
marked, that  new-fangled  and  artificial  treasons  have  been  the 
great  engines  by  which  violent  factions,  the  natural  offspring  of 
free  governments,  have  usually  wreaked  their  alternate  malig- 
nity on  each  other.  ^ 

§  1799.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  admonitions,  fur- 
nished by  history  and  human  experience,  that  the  convention 
deemed  it  necessary  to  interpose  an  impassable  barrier  against 
arbitrary  constructions,  either  by  the  courts  or  by  Congress, 
upon  the  crime  of  treason.  It  confines  it  to  two  species :  first, 
the  levying  of  war  against  the  United  States ;  and  secondly,  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort^  In  so 
doing,  they  have  adopted  the  very  words  of  the  statute  of  treason 
of  Edward  the  Third ;  and  thus,  by  implication,  in  order  to  cut 
off  at  once  all  chances  of  arbitrary  constructions,  they  have  recog- 
nized the  well-settled  interpretation  of  these  phrases  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  law  which  has  prevailed  for  ages.* 

§  1800.  Fortunately,  hitherto  but  few  cases  have  occurred  in 
the  United  States  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  courts 
of  justice  to  act  upon  this  important  subject     But  whenever  they 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  75 ;  8  WilBon*s  Law  Lect  96 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  276, 
276. 

«  Stat  26  Edw.  8,  ch.  2  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  269. 

•  Sea  4  Black.  Comm.  85  to  92 ;  8  Wilaon'a  Law  Lect  96,  97,  98,  99 ;  1  Took. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  276. 

«  The  FederaliBt,  No.  48 ;  8  Wilaon's  Law  Leot  96. 

•  See  alao  Journal  of  OonTention,  221,  269,  270,  271. 

•  See  4  Black.  Comm.  81  to  84 ;  Foeter,  Cr.  Law,  Diaooone  L  Bat  aee  4  Tack. 
Black.  Comm  App.  note  B. 
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have  arisen,  fhe  judges  have  uniformly  adhered  to  the  estab- 
lished doctrines,  even  when  executive  influence  has  exerted  itself 
with  no  small  zeal  to  procure  convictions.^  On  one  occasion 
only  has  the  consideration  of  fhe  question  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and  we  shall  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  this 
subject  with  a  short  extract  from  the  opinion  delivered  upon 
that  occasion :  *^  To  constitute  that  specific  crime  for  which  the 
prisoners  now  before  the  court  have  been  committed,  war  must 
bo  actually  levied  against  the  United  States.  However  flagitious 
may  be  the  crime  of  conspiring  to  subvert  by  force  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country,  such  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  con- 
spire to  levy  war  and  actually  to  levy  T^ar  are  distinct  offences. 
The  first  must  be  brought  into  open  action  by  the  assemblage  of 
men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying 
war  cannot  have  been  committed.  So  far  has  this  principle  been 
carried,  that,  in  a  case  reported  by  Yentris,  and  mentioned  in 
some  modem  treatises  on  criminal  law,  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  actual  enlistment  of  men  to  serve  against  the  govern- 
ment does  not  amount  to  levying  war.  It  is  true,  that  in  that 
case  the  soldiers  enlisted  were  to  serve  without  the  realm ;  but 
they  were  enlisted  within  it,  and  if  the  enlistment  for  a  treason- 
able purpose  could  amount  to  levying  war,  then  war  had  been 
actually  levied. 

§  1801.  ^'  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no 
individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be  actually 
levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose,  all  those  who 
porfonn  any  part,  however  minute,  or  however  romoto  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general 
conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.  But  there  must  be 
an  actual  assembling  of  men  for  the  treasonable  purpose  to  con- 
stitute a  levying  of  war.'** 

§  1802.  The  other  part  of  the  clause,  requiring  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  a  confession  in  open 

1  See  4  Jefferson's  Comsp.  72,  76,  78,  88,  86,  80,  87,  88,  90,  101,  102,  108.  See 
Barr's  Trial  in  1807  ;  8  Wilson's  Uw  Leet  100  to  106. 

*  Ex  parts  Bollman,  4  Cranch,  126.  See  also  United  States  v.  Bair,  4  Cranch, 
469  to  608,  Ac  ;  Seig.  on  Gonat  ch.  80  (2d  edit.  eh.  82) ;  People  v.  Lynch,  1  Johns.  R. 
668.  • 
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eouftf^{a)  to  justify  a  conyiction,  is  founded  upon  the  same 
r^easoning.  A  like  provision  exists  in  British  jurisprudence, 
founded  upon  the  same  great  policy  of  protecting  men  against 
false  testimony  and  unguarded  confessions,  to  their  utter  ruin. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  confessions  are  the  weakest  and 
most  suspicious  of  all  testimony ;  ever  liable  to  be  obtained  by 
artifice,  false  hopes,  promises  of  favor,  or  menaces ;  seldom  re- 
member^ accurately,  or  reported  with  due  precision ;  and  in- 
capable in  their  nature  of  being  disproved  by  other  negative 
evidence.*  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  easy  to  be 
forged,  and  the  most  difficult  to  guard  against  An  unprinci- 
pled demagogue  or  a  corrupt  courtier  might  otherwise  hold  the 
lives  of  the  purest  patriots  in  his  hands  without  the  means  of 
proving  the  fabity  of  the  charge,  if  a  secret  confession  uncor- 
roborated by  other  evidence  would  furnish  a  sufficient  foundation 
and  proof  of  guilt  And  wisely,  also,  has  the  Constitution  de- 
clined to  suffer  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  however  high, 
to  be  sitfl^cient  to  establish  such  a  crime,  which  rouses  against 
the  victim  at  once  private  honor  and  public  hostility.*  There 
must,  as  there  should,  bo  a  concurrence  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt,  that  is,  open  act  of  treason,  who  ^are  above  all 
reasonable  exception.* 

§  1808.  The  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  and  the  consequent  disabilities,  have 
been  already  commented  on  in  another  place.  ^(() 

1  See  United  Stetes  «.  Friee,  Pamph.  p.  171. 
<  4  Black.  Coram.  856,  857. 

•  See  4  BUck.  Comm.  857»  858. 

«  tJnitea  SUtes  v.  Borr,  4  Cnmch,  469,  496»  608,  508,  507. 

•  SeeafU<,H12^  tol296. 

(a)  See  for  a  definition  of  treason,  coromihad,  and  It  might  thereafter  be 
United  States  v.  Hoxie,  1  Paine,  265 ;  death  or  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
United  States  v.  Hanway,  2  Wallace,  Jr.  discretion  of  the  •4)onrt,  except  when  it 
189 ;  Regina  v.  Froet,  9  0.  &  P,  129  ;  2  consisted  in  engaging  in  or  assisting  a 
Bishop  on  Crim.  Law,  1 1082  ;  8  Oreenl.  rebellion  or  insnrrection  against  the  an- 
Etr.  {  287 ;  Boston  iLaw  Hep.  1851,  p.  418.  thority  of  the  XTnited  Staites  or  ihe  laws 

(b)  By  the  act  of  Jnly  17,  1862,  a  thereof,  in  which  event  the  death  penalty 
change  was  made  as  regards  the  'punish-  >ras  not  to  be  inflicted.  See  tTnlted  States 
ment  for  the  crime  of  treason  snbse^nently  'v,  Greathonse^  2  Ablx  U.  8.  Ifiep.  876. 
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UHArTEK  Ail. 
PBIYILEOES  OF  dTIZENB  —  FUGlTiVJflB  —  SLAyEEH 

§  1804.  Thb  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  contains,  sev- 
eral important  provisionSi  some  of  which  have  been  already 
considered.  Among,  these  are  the  faith  and  credit  to  be  given 
to  State  acts,  records,  and  judgments,  and  the  mode  of  proving 
them,  and  the  effect  thereof;  the  admission  of  new  States  into 
the  Union,  and  the  regulation  and  disposal  of  the  territory  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States.^  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
those  which  still  remain  for  examination. 

§  1805.  The  first  is,  **The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States. "(a)  There  was  an  article  upon  the  same  subject'  in 
the  confederation,  which  declared  **  that  the  free  inhabitants  of 
each  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  fi^m 
justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of  each 
State  shall,  in  every  other,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restric- 
tions, as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,"  &c.^  It  was 
remarked  by  the  Federalist  that  there  is  a  strange  confusion 
in  this  language.  Why  the  tdTms^free  inhabitants  are  used  in 
one  part  of  the  article, /re€  citizens  in  another,  and  people  in 
another;  or  what  is  meant  by  superadding  to  ^all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens''  ^^all  the  privileges  of  trade:  and 
commerce^"  cannot  easily  be  determined.  It  seems  to  be  a  con- 
struction, however,  scarcely  avoidable,  that  those  who  come 
under  the  denomination  of  free  inhabitants  of  a  State,  although 
not  citizens  of  such  State,  are  entitled  in  every  other  State  to  all 

1  See  ante,  H  1211  to  1280,  If  1808  to  1819«  and  ||  1818  to  1824 
'  See  1  Tuck.  BUck.  Oomm.  App.  866. 
>  Confedeifttionf  art  4. 

(a)  This  inelndes  the  right  to  hring  107.  Farther  as  to  this  prorisioii,  see 
snits.    Cole  v.  Cunningham^  138  U.  S..     Kimmish  v.  Ball*  129  U.  S.  217. 
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the  privileges  oi  free  eittzem  of  the  latter;  that  is,  to  greater 
privileges  than  they  may  be  entitled  to  in  their  own  State.  So 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  particular  State  (to  which  every 
other  State  was  bound  to  submit)  not  only  to  confer  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  other  States  upon  any  persons  whom  it  might  ad- 
mit to  such  rights  within  itself,  but  upon  any  persons  whom  it 
might  allow  to  become  inhabitante  within  its  jurisdiction.  But 
even  if  an  exposition  could  be  given  to  the  term  inhabitante^ 
which  would  confine  the  stipulated  privileges  to  citizens  alone, 
the  difficulty  would  be  diminished  only,  and  not  removed.  The 
very  improper  power  was,  under  the  confederation,  still  retained 
.in  each  State  of  naturalizing  aliens  in  every  other  State. ^  ^ 
/  §  1806.  The  provision  in  the  Constitution  avoids  all  this  am- 
biguity.' It  is  plain  and  simple  in  its  language,  and  its  object 
is  not  easily  to  be  mistaken.  Connected  with  the  exclusive 
power  of  naturalization  in  the  national  government,  it  puts  at 
rest  many  of  tlio  difficulties  which  affected  the  construction  of 
the  article  of  the  confederation.'  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  were  to  be  deemed  aliens  to  each  other,  they 
could  not  take  or  hold  real  estate,  or  other  privileges,  except  as 
other  aliens.  The  intention  of  this  clause  was  to  confer  on  them, 
if  one  may  so  say,  a  general  citizenship,  and  to  communicate 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  tiie  citizens  of  the  same 
State  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  like  circumstances.^  (a) 

1  The  Fedemlist,  No.  42.    See  ftlao  Id.  No.  80  ;  anU,  1 1008. 

*  See  Joarmd  of  CopTention,  222,  802. 

•  Bat  Me  1  Tock.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  865. 

«  Garfield  o.  Coryell,  4  Wash.  Cir.  B.  871 ;  Seig.  on  Const,  ch.  81.  p.  884  (ch.  88^ 
p.  898,  2d  edit)  ;  Liyingston  v.  Van  Ingen,  9  Johns.  B.  607. 

{a)  "  What  are  the  privileges  and  ini-  comprehended  under  the  foUovring  general 

inanities  of  citizens  of  the  seTeral  States  f  heads  :    protection  by  the  government, 

We  feel  no  hesitation  in  confining  these  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 

expressions  to  those  privileges  and  im-  the  right  to  acquire  and  possess  property 

mnnities  which  are  in  their  nature  fundo'  of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain 

menial;  which  belong  to  the  citizens  of  happiness  and  safety,  subject  neverthe- 

all  free  governments ;  and  which  have,  at  less  to  such  restraints  as  the  guveniment 

all  times,  been  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  may  justly  prescribe  for  the  general  good 

the  several   States  which  compose  this  of  the  whole.    The  right  of  a  citizen  of 

Union,  from  the  time  of  their  becoming  one  State  to  pass  through  or  to  reside  in 

free,  independent,  and  sovereign.    What  any  other  State,  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 

those  fundamental  principles  are  it  would  agriculture,  professional  pursuits,  or  other- 

perhaps  be  more  teilioiu  than  difficult  to  wise  ;  to  daim  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of 

enumerate.    They  may,  however,  be  all  heAeaa  corpui ;  to  institute  and  maintain 
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§  1807.    The  next  clause  is  as  follows:  **  A  person  charged  in 
any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crimen  (a)  who  shall  flee 


aotioDS  of  erery  kind  in  the  coorU  of  the 
State  ;  to  take,  hold,  and  diipoae  of  prop- 
erty, either  real  or  pereoual ;  and  an  ex- 
emption from  higher  taxes  or  impoeitions 
than  are  paid  by  citizens  of  the  other 
State,  —  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of 
the  particular  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  whicli  are  clearly  embraoed  by  the 
general  description  of  privileges  deemed 
to  be  fundamental ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  elective  franchise  as  regulated 
and  established  by  the  laws  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised. These,  and  many  others  which 
might  be  mentioned,  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, privileges  and  immunities,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  them  by  the  citizens  of  each 
State  in  every  other  State  was  manifestly 
calculated  (to  use  the  expresidons  of  the 
preamble  of  the  corres|K>nding  provision 
in  the  old  articles  of  confederation)  '  the 
better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  different  States  of  the  Union.' " 
Washington,  J.,  in  Gorfield  v.  Coryell, 
'4  Wash.  C.  C.  880.  The  Supreme  Court 
will  not  describe  and  deflno  these  privi- 
leges and  immunities  in  a  general  classi- 
fication, preferring  to  deal  with  each  case 
as  it  may  come  up.  Conner  v.  Elliott,  18 
How.  691.  Rights  attached  by  law  to 
contracts,  by  reason  of  the  place  where 
they  are  made  or  executed,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties 
thereto,  cannot  be  deemed  privileges  of 
citizens  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   Ibid.    The  provision  does  not 


(a)  In  Kentucky  v,  Dennison,  *di  How. 
60,  it  was  declared  that  the  words  "trea- 
son, felony,  or  other  crime,"  here  em- 
ployed, include  every  offence  forbidden 
and  made  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  where  the  offence  is  committed. 
But  it  was  decided  that  if  the  governor 
of  a  State  should  refuse  on  proper  demand 
to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  from  justice,  the 


apply  to  corporations.  Warren  Mannf. 
Co.  9.  iBtna  Ins.  Co.,  2  Paiu^  601 ;  Paul 
V.  Yiiginia,  8  Wall.  180.  In  this  last.case 
Mr.  Justice  Field  says :  "  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  object  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion to  place  the  citizens  of  each  State 
upon  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of 
other  States,  so  far  as  the  advantages 
resulting  from  citizenship  in  those  States 
are  concerned.  It  relieves  them  from  the 
disabilities  of  alienage  in  other  States ;  it 
inhibits  discriminatiug  legislation  against 
them  by  other  States ;  it  gires  them  the 
right  of  free  ingress  into  other  States  and 
egress  from  them ;  it  insures  to  them  in 
other  States  the  same  freedom  possessed 
by  the  citizens  of  those  States  in  the 
acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  property, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  and  it 
secures  to  them  in  other  States  the  equal 
protection  of  their  laws.  It  has  been 
justly  said  tliat  no  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution has  tended  so  strongly  to  consti- 
tute the  citizens  of  the  United  States  one 
people  as  this.  Lemnnon  v.  People,  80 
N.  Y.  607.  Indeed,  without  some  pro- 
Tision  of  the  kind,  removing  from  the 
citizens  of  each  State  the  disabilities  of 
alienage  in  the  other  States,  and  giving 
them  equality  of  privilege  with  the  citi- 
zens of  those  States,  the  republic  would 
have  constituted  little  more  than  a  league 
of  States ;  it  would  not  have  constituted 
the  Union  which  now  exists. 

"But  the  privileges  and  immunities 
secured  to  citizens  of  each  State  in  the 
several  States  by  the  provision  in  question, 


federal  courts  had  no  power  to  compel 
him  to  perform  the  duty. 

To  warrant  the  surrender  of  a  persoiv 
under  this  clause  in  any  case,  it  must 
appear  from  the  papers  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  crime  in  the  Stats  from  which 
the  req  uisition  proceeds.  E»  parte  Smith, 
8  McLeMi,  121. 
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from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  bo  doliv- 


are  those  priTileges  and  immiinities  which 
are  oommon  to  the  citizena  in  the  latter 
State,  nnder  their  constitution  and  laws, 
hy  ?irtue  of  their  heing  citizens.  Special 
privileges  enjoyed  hy  citizens  in  their  own 
States  are  not  secured  in  other  States  hy 
tlds  provision.  It  was  not  intended  hy 
the  provision  to  give  to  the  laws  of  one 
State  any  operation  in  other  States.  They 
can  have  no  such  operation,  except  by  the 
permission,  express  or  implied,  of  those 
States.  The  special  privileges  which  they 
confer  must,  therefore,  be  enjoyed  at  home 
unless  the  assent  of  other  States  to  their 
exgoyment  therein  be  given.  ** 

The  following  cases  will  throw  further 
light  upon  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  Butler  v.  Farnsworth, 
4  Wash.  C.  C.  101 ;  State  v.  Medbury, 

8  R.  I.  188 ;  Murray  v,  McCarthy,  8 
Munf.  898;  liommon  v.  New  York,  20 
N.  Y.  562 ;  CampbeU  v.  Morris,  8  H.  & 
McH.  564  ;  Abott  v.  Bayley,  6  Pick.  92; 
Amy  V.  Smith,  1  lit.  826 ;  Crandall  v. 
Stote,  10  Conn.  840 ;  Commonwealth  o. 
Towles,  5  Leigh,  748 ;  Haney  v.  Marshall, 

9  Md.  194  ;  Ward  v.  State,  81  Md.  279  ; 
Slaughter  v.  Commonwealth,  18  Orat 
767  ;  People*.  Coleman,  4  Cal.  46 ;  Peo- 
ide  V.  Imlay,  20  Barb.  68  ;  Fire  Depart- 
ment V.  Noble,  8  E.  D.  Smith,  441 ;  Fire 
Department  v.  Helfenstein,  16  Wis.  186  ; 
People  9.  Thurber,  18  III.  654 ;  Ducat  v. 
Chicago,  48  III  172  ;  affirmed  in  10  WalL 
410  ;  Pbcenix  Ins.  Co.  v.  Commonwealth, 
6  Bush,  68;  Downham  v.  Alexandria 
Council,  10  WalL  178  ;  Liverpool  Ins.  Co. 
V.  Massachusetts,  10  WalL  667.  This 
whole  subject  received  a  careful  examina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Justice  Clifford 
in  the  recent  case  of  Ward  v.  Maryland, 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  early  in 
1872,  and  reported  in  12  WalL  418.  In 
that  case  it  was  declared  that  a  State 
license  tax  which  discriminated  against 
commodities  the  production  of  other  States 
of  the  Union,  was  void  as  abridging  the 


privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens 
ofsuch  other  States.  A  synopsis  of  the  law, 
and  the  views  of  the  court  thereon,  are 
given  by  the  learned  judge  as  follows :  — 

"  Persons  not  permanent  residents  in 
the  State  ara  prohibited  by  the  lavrs  of 
Maryland  from  selling,  offering  for  sale^ 
or  exposing  for  sale,  within  a  certain  dis- 
trict of  the  State,  any  goods  whatever 
other  than  agricultural  products  and  arti- 
des  manufactured  in  the  State,  either  by 
card,  sample,  or  other  specimen,  or  by 
written  or  printed  trade  list  or  catalogue, 
whether  such  person  be  the  maker  or  man- 
ufacturer or  not,  without  first  obtaining  a 
license  so  to  do.  Licenses  may  be  granted 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State  for 
that  purpose,  on  the  payment  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  '  to  run  one  year  from  date.' 

"  Both  residents  and  non-residenta  of 
that  district  are  also  forbidden  to  suffer 
or  permit  any  person,  not  a  permanent 
resident  of  the  State,  and  not  in  their  reg- 
ular employment  or  service,  to  sell  any 
goods  in  that  way  under  their  name  or 
the  name  of  their  firm,  or  at  their  store, 
warehouse,  or  place  of  business. 

"  Offenders  against  either  of  those  pro- 
hibitions are  made  liable  to  indictment, 
and,  upon  conviction,  may  be  fined  not 
less  than  four  hundred  nor  more  than  six 
hundred  dollars,  for  each  offence.  Seas. 
Acts,  1868,  p.  786. 

"  Ward,  the  defendant,  is  a  citizen  of 
New  JerMy,  and  not  a  ponnaueut  nxddont 
of  Maryland,  and  tlie  record  shows  that 
he,  on  the  day  therein  named,  at  a  plaoa 
within  the  prohibited  dUtrict,  sold  to 
the  persons  therein  named,  'by  speci- 
men, to  wit,  by  sample,'  certain  goods 
other  than  sgricultural  products  or  arti- 
cles manufactured  in  the  State,  without 
first  obtaining  a  license  so  to  do,  and  that 
he  was  indicted  for  those  acts  in  the 
proper  criminal  court,  and  was  arraigned 
therein  and  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  in- 
dictment.   Apart  from  the  plea  of  not 
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ered  up  to  be  removod  to  the  State  having  juriBdiction  of  the 
crime. ''  (a)  A  provision,  substantially  the  same,  existed  under 
the  confederation.^ 

1  Oonfederation,  Art  4. 


guilty  is  the  farther  statement  in  the 
rocoid  that  the  defendant  '  puts  himself 
upon  the  Jndgment  of  the  ooort  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  sssembly  in  each 
cases  made  and  provided,'  and  that  the 
attorney  for  the  State  doth  the  like. 

"All  nmtters  of  fact  having  been 
agnoGcl,  the  parties  sabmittod  the  esse  to 
the  court  to  the  end  that  the  judgment  of 
the  court  might  be  obtained  whether  the 
statute  of  the  State  was  or  wss  not  constitn- 
tional  and  valid.  Jndgment  was  rendered 
for  the  State,  and  the  criminal  court  sen- 
tenced the  defendant  to  pay  a  fine  of  four 
hundred  dollars  and  costs,  and  the  court  be- . 
low,  uiion  appeal,  afllnned  the  Judgment. 
"  Congress  [lORsessos  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  States  as 
well  as  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  Constitution  also  provides  that, 
the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  privileges  and  ifnmunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  de- 
fendant contends  that  the  statute  of  the 
State  under  consideration,  in  its  practical 
operation,  is  repugnant  to  both  of  those 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  either 
works  a  complete  prohibition  of  all  com- 
merce from  the  other  States  in  goods  to  be 
sold  by  sample  within  the  limits  of  the 
described  district,  or  at  least  creates  an 
unjust  and  onerous  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  enacting  the 
statute,  in  respect  to  an  extensive  and 
otherwise  lucrative  branch  of  interstate 
commerce,  by  securing  to  the  citisens  of 
that  State,  if  not  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  market,  very  important  special  privt- 
legm  and  immnnities  by  exemption  from 
burdoiisomo  roqutitsments  and  onerous  ex- 
actions imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
other  States  desirous  of  engaging  in  the 
same  mercantile  pursuits  in  that  district 


"Attempt  is  made,  in  argument,  to 
show,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  that  the 
statute  in  question  does  not  make  any 
such  discrimination  against  the  citizens 
of  the  other  States  as  is  supposed  by  the 
defendant ;  that  the  citizens  of  the  State 
are,  in  fact,  subjected  to  substantially  the 
same  requirements  and  exactions  as  are 
imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  other  States  ; 
but  it  b  too  clear  for  argument,  in  a  Judi- 
cial opinion,  that  the  articles  of  the  code 
referred  to  as  establishing  that  theory  do 
not  support  the  proposition,  nor  do  they 
give  it  any  countenance  whatever.  Those 
enactments  forbid  resident  traders  other 
than  the  grower,  maker,  or  manufacturer, 
to  barter  or  sell  any  goods  or  chattels  with- 
out first  obtaining  a  license  in  the  manner 
therein  prescribed,  and  they  also  point 
out  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  applicant 
to  obtain  it,  and  what  he  must  state  in 
his  application  for  that  purpose. 

"  Small  traders,  whose  stock  generally 
kept  on  hand  at  the  principal  season  of 
Mie  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  are  not  engaged  in  selling  spirituous 
or  fermented  liquors,  are  required  to  pay 
for  the  license  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars. 
If  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
they  are  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen 
dollars;  and  so  on  through  ten  other 
gradations,  the  last  of  which  requires  the 
applicant  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  where  his  stock  generally 
kept  on  hand  at  the  principal  season  of 
sale  exceeds  forty  thousand  dollars,  which 
is  the  largest  exaction  made  of  any  resident 
trader  not  engaged  in  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous or  fermented  liqnors.  Compare  one 
set  of  the  regulations  with  the  other,  and 
comment  is  unnecessary,  as  the  compari- 
son shows  to  a  demonstration  that  the 


(a)  See  Bae  parU  Reggel,  114  U.  S.  642. 
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§  1808.   It  has  been  often  made  a  question,  how  far  any  na- 
tion is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  independent  of  any  treaty 


statnttt  in  question  does  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  citizens  of  tlie  State,  and  that 
the  opposite  theory  finds  no  support  from 
the  articles  of  the  code  which  forbid  resi- 
dent traders  from  liarteriug  or  selling 
goods  or  chattels  without  tintt  obtaining 
a  license  for  that  purpose,  as  therein 
prescribed." 

After  alluding  to  questions  which  had 
been  made,  whether  the  act  did  not  con- 
flict with  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  learned  judge  proceeds  :  — 

'*  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  any 
of  those  questions  in  the  case  before  the 
court,  as  the  court  is  unhesitatingly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  statute  in  question  is 
repugnant  to  the  second  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  the  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  oitizdis  ill  the  several  Status. 
Woodruir  9.  Puriium,  8  WoU.  139  ;  liiu- 
Bon  V.  Lott,  8  Id.  161. 

"  Taxes,  it  is  conceded  in  those  cases, 
may  be  imposed  by  a  State  on  all  sales 
made  within  tlie  State,  whether  the  goods 
sold  were  the  produce  of  the  State  impos- 
ing the  tax,  or  some  other  State,  provided 
tlie  tax  imposed  is  uniform  ;  but  the  court, 
at  the  same  time,  decides  in  both  oases 
that  a  tax  discriminating  against  the  com- 
modities of  the  citizens  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  Constitution, 
and  that  the  law  imposing  such  a  tax 
would  be  unconstitutional  and  invalid. 
Such  an  exaction,  called  by  what  name  it 
nuyr  be,  is  a  tax  upon  the  goods  or  com- 
modities sold,  as  the  seller  must  add  to 
the  price  tooompenaate  for  the  sum  chaiged 
for  the  license,  which  mnst  be  paid  by  the 
consumer  or  by  the  seller  himself,  and  in 
either  event  the  amount  charged  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  direct  tax  upon  the  goods  or 
commodities.  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12 
Wheat  444  ;  People  v.  Maring,  8  Keyea, 
N.  Y.  874. 


"  Imposed,  as  the  exaction*  is,  npon 
the  iwrsuus  not  |H5niiaueiit  residents  in  the 
State,  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  that  the 
tax  is  discriminating  with  any  hope  that 
the  proposition  could  be  sustained  by  the 
court  Few  cases  have  arisen  in  which 
this  court  has  found  it  necessary  to  apply 
the  guaiiinty  ordained  in  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  under  consideration.  Con- 
ner V,  Elliott,  18  How.  598. 

*' Attempt  will  not  be  made  to  define 
the  words  *  privileges  and  immunities,'  or 
to  specify  the  rights  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  secure  and  protect,  beyond  what 
may  be  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the 
case  before  the  court  Beyond  doubt  tlioee 
words  are  words  of  very  comprehensive 
meaning,  but  it  will  be  sutficient  to  say 
that  the  clause  pUinly  and  unmistakably 
secures  and  protects  the  right  of  a  citizen 
of  one  SUito  to  (lass  into  any  other  .Stiito 
of  the  Union  for  the  puriiose  of  engaging 
in  lawful  commerce,  trade,  or  business, 
without  molestation  ;  to  acf^uire  iiersonal 
property,  to  take  and  hold  real  ostato,  to 
maintain  actions  in  the  courts  of  the 
State,  and  to  be  exempt  from  any  higher 
taxes  or  excises  than  are  imposed  by  tlie 
State  npon  its  own  citizens.  Coolcy  on 
Const  Lim.  16  ;  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12 
Wheat  449. 

**  Comprehensive  as  the  power  of  the 
States  is  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  ex- 
cises, it  is  nevertheless  clear  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  that  the  power  cannot 
be  exercised  to  any  extent  in  a  manner 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  ;  und  inas- 
much as  the  Constitution  provides  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States,  it  follows  tliat 
the  defendant  might  lawfully  sell  or  offer 
or  expose  for  sale,  within  the  district  de- 
scribed in  the  indictment,  any  goods 
which  the  permanent  residents  of  the 
Bute  might  sell  or  offer  or  expose  for 
ssle  in  that  district,  without  being  sab- 
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BtipulationSy  bound  to  surrender  upon  demand  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, who,  having  committed  crimes  in  another  country,  have 
fled  thither  for  shelter.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  considers  it  clear 
upon  principle,  as  well  as  authority,  that  every  State  is  bound 
to  deny  an  asylum  to  criminals  and,  upon  application  and  due 
examination  of  the  case,  to  surrender  the  fugitive  to  the  foreign 
State  where  the  crime  has  been  committed.^  Other  distinguished 
judges  and  jurists  have  entertained  a  different  opinion.' (a)    It  is 

^  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2,  p.  86  (2d  edit.  pp.  86,  87)  ;  Matter  of  Washburn,  4  Johns. 
Ch.  R.  106  ;  Ilex  v.  Ball,  1  Amor.  Jurist,  207  ;  Vattol,  B.  2,  |§  76,  77 ;  Uutkerfortb, 
Inst  B.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12. 

i  Com'th  V.  Deacon,  10  Seiigeant  &  Bawle,  R.  126  ;  1  American  Jurist,  297. 


jected  to  any  higher  tax  or  excise  than 
that  exacted  by  law  of  such  permanent 
residents.  State  «.  North  ei  al.,  27  Mis- 
souri, 467 ;  Fire  Department  v.  Wright, 
8  E.  D.  Smith,  478 ;  Paul  v,  Virginia,  8 
Wall.  177. 

"  Grant  that  the  States  may  impose 
discriminating  taxes  against  the  eitixens 
of  other  States,  and  it  wiU  soon  be  found 
that  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress 
to  mgiilnto  iiitonitnlo  commorno  is  of  no 
value,  AS  the  uiirostricicd  itowcr  of  tlie 
States  to  tax  wUl  prove  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious to  pi-oinoto  inequality  than  any 
regulations  which  Congress  can  pass  to 
preserve  the  equality  of  right  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution  among  the  citizens  of 
the  several  States.  Excise  taxes,  it  ik  ev- 
erywhere conceded,  may  be  imposed  by 
the  States,  if  not  in  any  sense  discrim- 
inating; but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  people  of  the  several  States  live 
under  one  common  Constitution,  which 
¥ras  ordained  to  establish  justice,  and 
which,  with  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
treaties  made  by  the  proper  authority,  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  that 
supreme  law  requires  equality  of  burden 
and  forbids  discrimination  in  State  taxa- 
tion when  the  power  is  applied  to  citizens 
of  the  other  States.  Inequality  of  bur- 
den, as  well  as  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
commercial  regulations,  was  one  of  the 


grievances  of  the  citizens  under  the  con- 
federation, and  the  new  Constitution  was 
adopted,  among  other  things,  to  remedy 
those  defects  in  the  prior  system. 

"  Evidence  to  show  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  to  remove  those 
great  evils  in  the  government  is  found  in 
every  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion already  referred  to,  and  also  in  the 
clause  which  provides  tlmt  no  preference 
shall  Iw  given  by  any  r(*giilntion  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ]iorUi  of  one  Stato 
over  those  of  another,  showing  that  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  States  is  forbidden  to 
make  any  discrimination  in  enacting  com- 
mercial or  revenue  regulations.  Strong 
support  to  the  same  view  is  also  derived 
from  the  succeeding  clause  in  the  same 
section  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  vessels  bound  to  or  from  a  State 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another. 

'*  Important  as  these  provisions  have 
been  supposed  to  be,  still  it  is  clear  that 
they  .would  become  comparatively  value- 
less if  it  should  be  held  that  each  State 
possesses  the  power,  in  levying  taxes  for 
the  support  of  its  own  government,  to 
discriminate  against  the  citizens  of  every 
other  State  of  the  Union."   • 

(a)  It  is  now  settled  that  nations  can 
only  claim  from  each  other  the  surrender 
of  fugitives   under   treaty   stipulations. 
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not  uncommon  for  treaties  to  contain  mutual  stipulations  for  the 
surrender  of  criminals ;  and  the  United  States  have  sometimeB 
been  a  party  to  such  an  arrangement^ 

§  1809.  But,  however  the  point  may  be  as  to  foreign  na- 
tions, it  cannot  be  questioned  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  public  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  se* 
curity  of  the  respective  States,  that  criminals  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  therein  should  not  find  an  asylum  in  other  States, 
but  should  be  surrendered  up  for  trial  and  punishment  It  is 
a  power  most  salutary  in  its  general  operation,  by  discour- 
aging crimes  and  cutting  off  the  chances  of  escape  from  pun- 
ishment It  will  promote  harmony  and  good  feelings  among 
the  States,  and  it  will  increase  the  general  sense  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  national  government  It  will,  moreover,  give 
strength  to  a  great  moral  duty,  which  neighboring  States  espe- 
cially owe  to  each  other,  by  elevating  the  policy  of  the  mutual 
suppression  of  crimes  into  a  legal  obligation.  Hitherto  it 
has  proved  as  useful  in  practice  as  it  is  unexceptionable  in 
its  character.* 

§  1810.  The  next  clause  is :  "  No  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  an- 
other, shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due."' 

§  1811.  This  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaveholding  States,  to  enable  them 
to  reclaim  their  fugitive  slaves  who  should  have  escaped  into 
other  States  where  slavery  was  not  tolerated.     The  want  of 

I  See  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of  1794,  art  27 ;  United  States  v.  Nosh,  Bee's 
Adm.  R.  266. 

*  See  1  Kent's  Corom.  I^ect  2,  p.  86  (2d  edit  p.  86).  See  Juurn.  of  Convention, 
222,804. 

*  This  clause,  in  its  suhstanoe,  was  nuanimonsly  adopted  by  the  Convention.  Joom. 
of  Convention,  807. 

See  case  of  Jose  Ferreira  dos  Santos,  2  several  States,  it  would  seem,  cannot  now 

Brock.  498;   United  States  v,  Davis,  2  surrender  fugitives  to  a  foreign  govern- 

Sum.  482  ;  Matter  of  Metzger,  5  How.  mont.     Holmes  v.  Jonnison,  14  Pot.  540, 

176.    Many  such  treaties  have  been  en-  per  Taney,  Ch.  J. 
tered  into  by  the  United  States.     The 
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such  a  proyision,  under  the  confederation,  was  felt  as  a  griev- 
ous inconvenience  by  the  slaveholding  States;^  since,  in  many 
States,  no  aid  whatsoever  would  be  allowed  to  the  owners,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  they  met  with  open  resistance.  In  fact  it  can- 
not escape  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  reader,  that  many 
sacrifices  of  opinion  and  feeling  are  to  be  found,  made  by  the 
eastern  and  middle  States  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  south. 
This  forms  no  just  subject  of  complaint;  but  it  should  forever 
repress  the  delusive  and  mischievous  notion  that  the  south  has 
not  at  all  times  had  its  full  share  of  benefits  from  the  Union. 

§  1812.  It  is  obvious  tliat  these  provisions  for  the  arrest  and 
removal  of  fugitives  of  both  classes  contemplate  summary  minis- 
terial proceedings,  and  not  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  inves- 
tigations, to  ascertain  whether  the  complaint  be  well  founded,  or 
the  claim  of  ownership  be  cstabliBhed  beyond  all  legal  contro- 
versy. In  cases  of  suspected  crimes,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  party  is  to  be  made  out  at  his  trial,  and  not  upon  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  whether  he  shall  be  delivered  up.  All  that 
would  seem,  in  such  cases,  to  be  necessary  is,  that  there  should 
he  prima  facie  evidence  before  the  executive  authority  to  satisfy 
its  judgment  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  the  party 
guilty,  such  as  upon  an  ordinary  warrant  would  justify  his 
commitment  for  trial.'  And  in  the  cases  of  fugitive  slaves, 
there  would  seem  to  be  the  same  necessity  of  rc(iuiring  ouly 
prima  facie  proofs  of  ownership,  without  putting  the  party  to  a 
formal  assertion  of  his  rights  by  a  suit  at  the  common  law. 
Congress  appear  to  have  acted  upon  this  opinion ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  statute  upon  this  subject,  have  authorized  summary 
proceedings  before  a  magistrate,  upon  which  he  may  grant  a 
warrant  for  removaL'(a) 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  866.  See  also  SeTg.  on  Const  ch.  81,  p.  886 
(cb.  88,  pp.  894  to  898,  2d  edit) ;  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  R.  67  ;  Commonwealth  v. 
Halloway,  2  SeTg.  &  Rawle,  R.  806. 

*  See  Serg.  on  Const  ch.  81,  p.  885  (2d  edit  ch.  88,  p.  894) ;  Somerset's  Casf>,  20 
State  Trials,  79  ;  1  Black.  Comm.  425,  note  ;  8  B.  &  Aid.  353  ;  2  B.  ft  Crossw.  448. 

•  Act  of  12th  Feb.  1798,  ch.  51  (ch.  7) ;  Seig.  on  Const  ch.  81,  p.  887  (2d  edit 
ch.  88,  pp.  897,  898)  ;  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  R.  62 ;  Wright  v.  Deacon,  5  Seig.  &  & 
62  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Oriffln,  2  Pick.  R.  11. 

(a)  This  clause  of  the  Constitution,  It  was  constmed  in  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania, 
though  not  repealed,  became  of  little  or  16  Pet  608.  See  also  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt, 
no  importance  on  the  abolition  of  slavery.     5  How.  215 ;  Moore  o.  People,  14  How.  18. 
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New  and  more  efficient  proyiskms  for  the  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the 

recovery  of  fugitive  slayes  were  made  by  United  States  in  Ableman  v.  Booth,   SI 

the  act  of  September  18, 1850,  but  this  How.  506,  and  also  by  the  State  courts 

created  high  political  excitement,  and  led  generally.    See  particularly  Sim's  Case, 

to  much  estrangement  between  the  two  7  Cush.  285 ;  and  Bushncll's  Coso,  9  Ohio, 

sections  of  the  country.    The  coustitu-  N.  8.  77.    After  tlie  great  rebellion  broke 

tionality  of  the  act  was  denied  in  Wiscon-  out,  all  provisions  for  the  restoration  of 

tin:  In  re  Booth,  8  Wis.  1 ;  but  it  was  fugitive  shivos  were  rcpeulod. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 


GUARANTT  OF  REPUBLICAN  GOYERNMENT- 
AMENDMENTS. 


-MODE  OF  MAKING 


§  1813.  TriR  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  is  as  follows: 
*^  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion ;  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
executive  when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domes- 
tic violence."  (a) 


(a)  The  meaning  and  force  of  this 
gnarenty  were  somewhat  coniidered  in 
connection  with  the  Rhode  Island  difficul- 
ties in  1841-2.  Tliat  State,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,  had  found  the  col- 
onial charter  a  sufficient  constitution  for 
its  needs,  and  had  retained  and  acted 
under  it  as  such.  But  that  charter  con- 
tained restrictions  u|ion  the  elective  fran- 
chise which  were  not  admitted  in  the 
other  States,  and  for  soino  time  previous 
to  the  difficulties  alluded  to  a  strong  party 
in  the  State  had  demanded  a  new  consti- 
tution with  a  view  particularly  to  extend- 
ing the  basis  of  suffrage.  The  legisliture, 
however,  resisted  that  demand,  until  at 
length  a  convention,  called  without  legis- 
lative authority,  but  clniniing  to  represent 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  met  and 
framed  a  constitution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  those  who,  under  its 
provisions,  were  to  be  electors,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  minority  of  those  voting. 
An  attempt  to  put  a  government  in  op- 
eration under  this  constitution  was  re- 
sisted by  the  authorities  acting  under  the 
charter,  and  the  leader  in  it  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  punished  as  a  criminal.  See 
Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  1.  The  anti- 
republican  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
suffrage  were  supposed  by  some  to  warrant 


the  interference  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  but  this  view  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  any  department  of  the  govern- 
ment See  Mr.  Webster's  argument  in 
this  case,  6  Works,  617.  And  see  North 
American  Review  for  April,  1844,  p.  871. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  speaking  of  this  guaranty 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Rhode 
Island  case,  says  that  "  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  determining  whether  the 
government  of  a  Stato  bo  or  bo  not  repub- 
lican within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  no  right  whatever  in  any  case  to 
look  beyond  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
From  this  fundamental  restriction,  an- 
other, deduced  from  it,  necessarily  fol- 
lows, of  no  little  importance,  —  that  no 
change  in  its  government,  after  its  admis- 
sion, can  make  it  other  than  republican 
which  does  not  essentially  alter  its  form, 
or  make  it  different  in  some  essential 
particular  from  those  of  the  other  States 
at  the  time  of  their  adoption.  In  other 
words,  the  forms  of  the  governments  of 
the  several  States  composing  the  Union, 
as  they  stood  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion, are  the  proper  standard  by  which  to 
determine  whether  any  afterchange  in  any 
of  them  makes  its  form  of  government 
other  than  republican."  6  Works,  S19. 
The  view  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  was 
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§  1814.  The  want  of  a  provisicm  of  this  nature  was  felt  as  a 
capital  defect  in  the  plan  of  the  confederation,  as  it  might,  in  its 


€  I  pi  Mil  J  in  tlM  debate  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtee,  December  14,  1867. 
"  There  must  be  fome  mode  bjr  which  yon 
ere  to  aacertein  whether  any  go? emment 
ia  republican  in  point  of  form,  for  thia 
▼ery  obriooa  eonaideration :  the  United 
Statea  are  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a 
republican  form  of  government  My  friend 
from  Maaiachnaetta  aaya,  and  my  friend 
who  oiTera  thia  amendment  aaya,  that  to 
exclude  the  black  man  from  voting  ahowa 
that  the  government  ia  not  republican  in 
point  of  Tonn.  Why  I  Waa  he  not  ex- 
cluded when  the  Constitution  waa  adopted 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  or  almoat 
every  Sute  in  the  Union  f  Yea.  Did  not 
the  Statea  that  adopted  it  do  it  under  the 
imiireaaion  that  they  were  Statea  repub- 
lican in  point  or  form  I  Why  certainly, 
unleaa  they  intended  to  break  up  all  the 
States.  That  wo  know  tlioy  did  not  in- 
tend ;  and  not  intending  that,  can  it  bo 
auppoted  that  they  intended  by  thii  clause 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  or  Congress  to 
decide  from  time  to  time,  aa  passions  might 
be  excited,  party  spirit  prevail,  the  exi- 
genciea  of  party  auccesa  demand,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  State  governments  by 
bringing  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  elec- 
tive franchiae  thoee  whom  the  Statea  had 
excluded  f  Not  only  that ;  if  the  propo- 
aition  ii  true,  it  goea  a  atep  furtlier  than 
that ;  if  poasible,  inAnitely  further.  Does 
it  give  to  the  United  States  the  authority 
to  interfere  with  any  of  the  existing  righta 
belonging  to  the  States  at  the  time  they 
adopted  the  C-onstitution  f  If  it  did,  then 
everything  was  thrown  afloat ;  the  United 
Statea,  then,  by  ita  Congress,  is  to  become 
a  great  convention,  not  only  to  deliberate 
for  the  intereats  and  aarety  of  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes,  but  for  what  they 
may  ttom  time  to  time  believe  to  be  the 
true  intersat  and  aafety  of  the  people  of 
each  State  in  the  management  of  ita  own 
domestic  couoems. 

**There  ii  a  rule,  and  it  ia  the  only 


rule,  aa  I  think,  oonaistent  with  what 
must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  con- 
vention and  of  the  people,  and  that  is 
tlus :  that  every  government  is  repablican 
in  point  of  form  which  corresponds  with 
the  governments  in  existence  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  All  righta 
aecured  by  positive  constitutional  pro- 
hibitiona,  that  were  aecured  or  prohibited 
in  the  several  State  constituUona  of  the 
Statea  whose  representatives  framed  the 
Constitution,  and  whoHo  people  adopted 
the  Constitution,  are  iwrfuctly  consistent 
with  our  idea  and  the  people'a  idea  of 
what  constitutes  a  republican  form  of 
government.  There  ia  no  other  rule  by 
which  you  can  construe  the  clause  that 
will  not  place  every  State  in  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  exorcising  that  power 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 
which  from  time  to  time  that  bo«ly  nmy 
think  actually  or  proroeaetlly  will  conduce 
to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  each  State, 
and  give  them  wliat  they  consider  a  gov- 
ernment republican  in  point  of  form." 

This  view,  so  forcibly  presented,  is  that 
which  waa  practically  accepted  and  acted 
upon  up  to  the  time  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  reorganize  and  reconstruct  State 
governments  in  the  States  which  went 
into  rebellion  in  1861.  By  some  leading 
men  in  Congress  it  was  then  contended 
that  a  government  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  republican  in  form  which  per- 
mitted slavery,  or  which  excluded  a 
portion  of  its  citizens  from  partici|iation 
in  the  government  because  of  the  color  of 
the  skin.  The  exigencies  of  the  times 
made  thii  doctrine  acceptable.  The  re- 
organizing Statea  were  required  to  present 
constitutions  forbidding  slavery  and  ea- 
tabliahing  impartial  suflrage.  In  the 
course  of  reconstruction,  however,  the 
question  waa  warmly  discussed  whether, 
if  the  political  dopartmenta  of  the  govern- 
ment i^ould  erroneoualy,  arbitrarily,  and, 
for  partisan  enda,  determine  and  declare 
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consequences,  endanger,  if  not  overihrow,  the  Union.    Without 
a  guaranty,  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  national  gov- 


that  a  partioular  State  goTernmeut  was 
not  repablican  in  form,  and  therefore 
shonld  not  be  recognized,  such  State  or 
ita  citiisens  could  have  any  appeal  to  the 
judicial  tribunals.  It  was  not  doubted 
that,  if  the  case  was  one  of  a  newly- 
organized  State  applying  for  admission  to 
the  Union,  the  decision  of  Congress  upon 
its  admission,  however  erroneous,  unjust, 
or  arbitrary,  would  be  one  the  oonclu« 
siveness  of  which  would  not  be  open  to 
discussion.  Congress  having  full  power 
to  admit  or  reject  new  States,  the  insuffi- 
dency  of  the  reasons  which  may  have 
governed  its  action  cannot  possibly  affect 
its  validity.  But  in  other  cases  also  it 
must  be  conceded  that  a  State  aggrieved 
by  an  ui\just  decision  is  equally  without 
legal  remedy.  The  courts  cannot  aid  it, 
for  upon  political  questions  they  must 
acxiept  and  follow  the  conclusions  of  the 
political  department.  Luther  v.  Borden, 
7  How.  42  ;  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  700  ; 
White  V.  Hart,  13  Wall.  649.  In  such  a 
case,  the  only  redress  possible  is  through 
an  apitcnl  to  the  jieoplc.  Such  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  cases  above  cited. 

The  recent  case  of  Louisiana  demon- 
strates that  there  may  bo  greater  wrongs 
than  even  the  wrongful  refusal  of  Congress 
to  recognize  the  legitimate  government 
of  a  State,  and  yet  no  speedy  and  effectual  . 
remedy  be  attainable.  Such  action  on 
the  part  of  Congrras  would  at  least  be  that 
of  a  proper  authority,  and  would  imply 
deliberation,  and  be  supported  by  a  pre- 
sumption of  due  regard  for  the  public  good 
and  for  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  But 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana  in  1878,  an  in- 
ferior federal  judge,  without  a  shadow  of 
authority,  and  consequently  in  defiance 
of  law,  and  for  that  reason  supported  by 
no  presumption  of  correct  motives,  and 
with  scarcely  a  pretence  of  observing  even 
the  usual  forms,  by  the  process  of  his 
court,  aided  by  a  military  force,  installed 
in  power  a  State  government  which  ho 
sided  with  as  against  rival  daimaats,  and 
VOL.  II.  —  88 


in  consequence  of  a  pressure  of  business 
in  Congress  precluding  prompt  attention 
to  the  case  by  that  body,  has  been  enabled 
to  sustain  this  government  in  power  until 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Justice  Story  has 
with  reason  predicted  that  'Mf  a  despotic 
or  monarchical  government  were  estab- 
lished in  one  State  it  would  bring  on  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  republic."  What  gov* 
erament  can  bo  more  despotic  than  one 
elected  by  an  injunction,  and  continued 
in  power  by  a  military  force  under  the 
order  of  a  judge  who,  having  no  jurisdic- 
tion, is  restrained  by  no  law  but  his  own 
arbitrary  will  ?  For  the  facts  of  this  un- 
paralleled wrong  we  refer  to  reports  made 
by  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  in  Febniary,  1878.  The 
case  requires  no  further  comment  than  it 
there  receives.  The  dullest  mind  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  the  facility  with  which  the 
wrong  is  committed,  and  the  possible 
immediate  advantages  which  individuals 
may  derive  therefrom,  present  constant 
temptations  to  its  repetition,  and  if  suf- 
fered to  poss  once  nnrebuked,  a  precedent 
will  be  tacitly  assented  to  which  cannot 
fail  to  threaten  constant  danger  to  our 
liberties,  especially  at  those  very  periods 
of  high  political  excitement  when  pru- 
dence, caution,  and  the  strictest  regard 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  most 
important.  What  party  or  what  political 
leader  can  at  such  times  be  expected  to 
pay  scrupulous  deference  to  the  laws,  if  a 
judge  may  ignore  them  with  impunity  f 
It  was  thought  the  climax  of  wrong  had 
been  reached  when  a  local  judge  in  one  of 
the  States  could  seize  upon  the  property 
of  individuals  and  corporations  through 
his  injunctions  and  mandates,  and  plun- 
der  them  through  receivers;  but  he  at 
least  was  not  acting  wholly  without  juris- 
diction ;  and  if  he  seized  property,  he  did 
not  venture  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  the 
liberties  of  the  people  the  subject  of  a 
receivership.      C. 
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eminent,  in  repelling  domestic  dangers  which  might  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  State  constitutions,  oonld  not  be  demanded  as  a 
right  from  the  national  govemmcnt.  Usurpation  might  raise  its 
standard,  and  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  while  tlio 
national  gOYcmment  could  legally  do  nothing  more  than  behold 
the  encroachments  with  indignation  and  regret.  A  successful 
faction  might  erect  a  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  order  and  law; 
while  no  succor  could  be  constitutionally  afforded  by  the  Union 
to  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  gOYcmment^  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  destruction  of  the  national  government  itself,  or  of 
neighboring  States,  might  result  from  a  successful  rebellion  in  a 
sin^e  State.  Who  can  determine  what  would  have  been  the 
issue,  if  the  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  in  1787  had  been  suc- 
cessful, and  the  malcontents  had  been  headed  by  a  Gassar  or  a 
Cromwell  ?'  If  a  despotic  or  monarchical  government  were  estab- 
lished in  one  State,  it  would  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  whole  re- 
public. Montesquieu  has  acutely  remarked,  that  confederated 
governments  should  be  formed  only  between  States  whose  form 
of  government  is  not  only  similar,  but  also  republican.* 

§  1815.  Tlie  Federalist  has  spoken  with  so  much  force  and 
propriety  upon  this  subject,  that  it  sniierscdes  all  further  reason- 
ing.^ ^  In  a  confederacy,"  says  that  work,  *^  founded  on  republican 
principles,  and  composed  of  republican  members,  the  superintend- 
ing government  ought  clearly  to  possess  authority  to  defend  the 
system  against  aristocratic  or  monarchical  innovations.  The 
more  intimate  the  nature  of  such  a  union  may  be,  the  greater 
interest  have  the  members  in  the  political  institutions  of  each 
other,  and  the  greater  right  to  insist  that  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  compact  was  entered  into  should  be 
9ub9tanti(My  maintained. 

§  1816.  ^*  But  a  right  implies  a  remedy ;  and  where  else  could 
the  remedy  bo  deiKjsited  than  where  it  is  deiKmitcd  by  the  Cousti- 
t-ution  ?  OuvcnimcnU  of  dissimilar  principles  and  forms  have 
been  found  less  adapted  to  a  federal  coalition  of  any  sort  than 
those  of  a  kindred  nature.  ^  As  the  confederate  republic  of  Ger- 
many,' says  Montesquieu,  ^  consists  of  free  cities  and  petty  states, 

1  Th«  Federalist,  No.  21.  «  Ibid. 

*  Monteeq.  B.  9,  ch.  1,  2;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  866,  867.    This  danae  of 
gnaimnty  was  nnanimoiuly  adopted  in  the  convention.    Journ.  of  Convention,  118, 189. 
«  The  Federaliat,  No.  21. 
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subject  to  different  princes,  experience  shows  ns  that  it  is  more 
imperfect  than  that  of  'Holland  and  Switzerland.'  <  Greece  was 
undone/  he  adds,  ^  as  soon  as  the  king  of  Macedon  obtained  a  seat 
among  the  Amphictyons.'  In  the  latter  case,  no  doubt,  the  dis* 
proportionate  force,  as  well  as  the  monarchical  form  of  the  new 
confederate,  had  its  share  of  influence  on  the  events. 

§  1817.  '^  It  may  possibly  be  asked  what  need  there  could  be 
of  such  a  precaution,  and  whether  it  may  not  become  a  pretext 
for  alterations  in  the  State  governments  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  States  themselves.  These  questions  admit  of  ready  an- 
swers. If  the  interposition  of  tlie  general  government  should 
not  be  needed,  the  provision  for  such  an  event  will  be  a  harmless 
superfluity  only  in  the  Constitution.  But  who  can  say  what  ex- 
periments may  be  produced  by  the  caprice  of  particular  States, 
by  the  ambition  of  enterprising  leaders,  or  by  the  intrigues  and 
influence  of  foreign  powers  ?  To  the  second  question  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  general  government  should  interpose  by 
virtue  of  this  constitutional  authority  it  will  be  of  course  bound 
to  pursue  the  authority.  But  the  authority  extends  no  further 
than  to  a  guaranty  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  which 
supposes  a  pre-existing  government  of  the  form  which  is  to  be 
guaranteed.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  existing  republican  forms 
are  continued  by  the  States,  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  federal 
constitution.  Whenever  the  States  may  choose  to  substitute  other 
republican  forms,  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  and  to  claim  the 
federal  guaranty  for  the  latter.  The  only  restriction  imposed  on 
them  is,  that  they  shall  not  exchange  republican  for  anti-republi- 
can constitutions,  —  a  restriction  which,  it  is  presumed,  will 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  grievance. 

§  1818.  ^^A  protection  against  invasion  is  due  from  every 
society  to  the  parts  composing  it.  The  latitude  of  the  expression 
here  used  seems  to  secure  each  State  not  only  against  foreign 
hostility  but  against  ambitious  or  vindictive  enterprises  of  its 
more  powerful  neighbors.  The  history  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  confederacies  proves  that  the  weaker  members  of  the 
Union  ought  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  policy  of  this  article. 

§  1819.  ^'  Protection  against  domestic  violence  is  added  with 
equal  ])ropricty.  It  has  been  remarked  that  even  among  the 
Swiss  cantons,  which,  properly  sficaking,  are  not  under  one  gov- 
ernment, provision  is  made  for  this  object;  and  the  history  of 
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that  league  informs  us  that  mutual  aid  is  frequently  claimed  and 
a£Forded,  and  as  well  by  the  most  democratic  as  the  other  can* 
tons.  A  recent  and  well-known  event  among  ourselves  has 
warned  us  to  be  prepared  for  emergencies  of  a  like  nature. 

§  1820.  ^^  At  first  view,  it  might  seem  not  to  square  with  the 
republican  theory  to  suppose,  either  that  a  majority  have  not  the 
right  or  that  a  minority  will  have  the  force  to  subvert  a  govern* 
ment,  and  consequently  that  the  federal  interposition  can  never 
be  required  but  when  it  would  be  improper.  But  theoretic  reason- 
ing in  this  as  in  most  otiier  cases  must  be  qualified  by  the  lessons 
of  practice.  Why  may  not  illicit  combinations  for  purposes  of 
violence  be  formed  as  well  by  a  majority  of  a  State,  especially 
a  small  State,  as  by  a  majority  of  a  county  or  a  district  of  the 
same  State  ?  and  if  the  authority  of  the  State  ought  in  the  latter 
case  to  protect  the  local  magistracy,  ought  not  the  federal  author- 
ity in  the  former  to  support  the  State  authority  ?  Besides,  tliere 
are  certain  parts  of  the  State  constitutions  which  are  so  inter- 
woven with  the  federal  Constitution  that  a  violent  blow  cannot 
be  ^ven  to  the  one  without  communicating  the' wound  to  the 
other.  Insurrections  in  a  State  will  rarely  induce  a  federal  inter- 
position, unless  the  number  concerned  in  them  boar  some  propor- 
tion to  the  friends  of  government.  It  will  be  much  bettor  that 
the  violence  in  such  cases  should  bo  repressed  by  the  suiterintcnd- 
ing  power  than  that  the  majority  should  be  left  to  maintain  their 
cause  by  a  bloody  and  obstinate  contest.  The  existence  of  a  right 
to  interpose  will  generally  prevent  the  necessity  of  exerting  it. 

§  1821.  ^^  Is  it  true  that  force  and  right  are  necessarily  on  the 
same  side  in  republican  governments  ?  May  not  the  minor  party 
possess  such  a  superiority  of  pecuniary  resources,  of  military 
talents  and  experience,  or  of  secret  succors  from  foreign  powers, 
as  will  render  it  superior  also  in  an  appeal  to  the  sword  ?  May 
not  a  more  compact  and  advantageous  position  turn  the  scale 
on  tlio  same  side  against  a  superior  nuniber  so  situated  as  to  be 
less  capable  of  a  prompt  and  collected  exertion  of  its  strength  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  chimerical  than  to  imagine  that  in  a  trial 
of  actual  force  victory  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules  which  pre- 
vail in  a  census  of  the  inhabitants,  or  which  determine  the  event 
of  an  election  !  May  it  not  happen,  in  fine,  that  the  minority  of 
citizens  may  become  a  majority  of  persona  by  the  accession  of 
alien  residents,  of  a  casual  concourse  of  adventurers,  or  of  those 
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whom  the  constitution  of  the  State  has  not  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  suffrage  ?  I  take  no  notice  of  an  unhappy  species  of  popula- 
tion abounding  in  some  of  the  States,  who  during  the  calm  of 
regular  government  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  men,  but  who, 
in  the  tempestuous  scenes  of  civil  violence,  may  emerge  into  the 
human  character,  and  give  a  superiority  of  strength  to  any  party 
with  which  they  may  associate  themselves. 

§  1822.  ^^In  cases  where  it  may  be  doubtful  on  which  side 
justice  lies,  what  better  umpires  could  be  desired  by  two  vio- 
lent factions  flying  to  arms  and  tearing  the  State  to  pieces,  than 
tlio  representatives  of  confederate  States,  not  heated  by  the  local 
flame  ?  To  the  impartiality  of  judges  they  would  unite  the  affec- 
tion of  friends.  Happy  would  it  be,  if  such  a  remedy  for  its 
infirmities  could  be  enjoyed  by  all  free  governments;  if  a  pro- 
ject equally  effectual  could  be  established  for  the  universal  peace 
of  mankind! 

§  1823.  ^^  Should  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  redress  for  an  in- 
surrection pervading  all  the  States,  and  comprising  a  superiority 
of  Uie  entire  force,  though  not  a  constitutional  right  ?  —  the  answer 
must  be  that  such  a  case,  as  it  would  be  without  the  compass 
of  human  remedies,  so  it  is  fortunately  not  within  the  compass  of 
human  probability;  and  that  it  is  a  suflicient  recommendation  of 
the  federal  constitution  that  it  diminishes  the  risk  of  a  calamity 
for  wl^ich  no  possible  constitution  can  provide  a  cure. 

§1824.  ^^  Among  the  advantages  of  a  confederate  republic, 
enumerated  by  Montesquieu,  an  important  one  is,  ^  that  should  a 
popular  insurrection  happen  in  one  of  the  States  the  others  are 
able  to  quell  it.  Should  abuses  creep  into  one  part  they  are  re- 
formed by  those  that  remain  sound. '  "  ^ 

§  1825.  It  may  not  be  amiss  further  to  observe  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  another  commentator)  that  every  pretext  for  inter- 
meddling with  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  State,  under 
color  of  protecting  it  against  domestic  violence,  is  taken  away 
by  that  part  of  the  provision  which  renders  an  application 
from  the  legislature  or  executive  authority  of  the  State  endan- 
gered necessary  to  be  made  to  the  general  government  before  its 
interference  can  be  at  all  proper,  (a)    On  the  other  hand,  this 

1  The  FedenliBt,  No.  43. 

(a)  Tlie  danger  from  this  clfttise,  if  legisUtare  or  ezecntiye  obtaining  fedemi 
any,  will  probably  come  from  a  sparious     recognition,  and  by  means  thereof  aecnr- 
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article  becomes  an  immense  acquisition  pf  strength  and  addi- 
tional force  to  the  aid  of  any  State  government  in  case  of  an  in- 
ternal rebellion  or  insurrection  against  lawful  authority.  Tlie 
southern  states,  being  more  peculiarly  open  to  danger  from  this 
quarter,  ought,  he  adds,  to  be  particularly  tenacious  of  a  con- 
stitution from  which  they  may  derive  such  assistance  in  the  most 
critical  periods.^ 

§  1826.  The  fifth  article  of  tlie  Constitution  respects  the  mode 
of  making  amendments  to  it  It  is  in  these  words :  ^  The  Con- 
gress, whenever  two-tliirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary, shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  sevenil  States, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof, 
as  tlie  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Congress ;  provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in 
any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."^ 

§  1827.  Upon  this  subject^  little  need  be  said  to  i>ersuado  us 
at  once  of  its  utility  and  importance.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
human  government  can  ever  be  perfect ;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  or  guard  against  all  the  exigencies  which  may,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  require  different  adaptations  and  modifications  of 
powers  to  suit  the  various  necessities  of  the  people.  A  govern- 
ment, forever  changing  and  changeable,  is,  indeed,  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  anarchy  and  confusion.  A  government  which, 
in  its  own  organization,  provides  no  means  of  change,  but  as- 
sumes to  be  fixed  and  unalterable,  must,  after  a  while,  becoino 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Conim.  App.  867.  See  also  Rawlo  on  Const  ch.  82 ;  2  Elliot's 
Debates,  118,  119,  120;  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  229,  811,  812. 

*  See  Journal  of  Convention,  118 ;  Id.  229,  818,  847,  848,  866,  886,  887,  888. 

ing  federal  interference  to  enable  them  to  government,  or  both.     But  good  sense  is 

seize  upon  the  authority  of  the  State,  too  characteristic  of  the  American  ))oople 

Dangers  of  the  kind  are  now  (1891)  lurk-  not  to  save  them  from  a  renewal  of  ex- 

ing ;  several  of  the  States,  older  as  weU  perieuces  the  effects  of  which  have  not  yet 

as  newer,  are  in  difficulties  about  either  become  a  memory  altogether, 
the  legislative  or  the  executive  branch  of 
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wholly  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  nation ;  and  it  will 
either  degenerate  into  a  despotism  or,  by  the  pressure  of  its  in- 
equalities, bring  on  a  revolution.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  in  every 
government,  and  especially  in  a  republic,  to  provide  means  for 
altering  and  improving  the  fabric  of  government^  as  time  and 
experience  or  the  new  phases  of  human  affairs  may  render  proper 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  people.  The  great 
principle  to  Im)  sought  is  to  make  the  changes  pmcticable,  but 
not  too  easy;  to  secure  due  deliberation  and  caution;  and  to  fol- 
low exi)crience,  rather  tlian  to  open  a  way  for  experiments  sug- 
gested by  mere  speculation  or  theory. 

§  1828.  In  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  confessedly  a  new  experiment  in  the  history  of  nations.  Its 
framcrs  were  not  bold  or  rash  enough  to  believe  or  to  pronounce 
it  to  be  perfect.  They  made  use  of  the  best  lights  which  they 
possessed  to  form  and  adjust  its  parts  and  mould  its  materials. 
But  they  knew  that  time  might  develop  many  defects  in  its 
arrangements  and  many  deficiencies  in  its  powers.  Tliey  de- 
sired that  it  might  bo  open  to  improvement ;  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  sober  judgment  and  enlightened  skill  of  the  country, 
to  be  perpetually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.^ 
It  was  obvious,  too,  that  the  means  of  amendment  might  avert, 
or  at  least  have  a  tendency  to  avert,  the  most  serious  perils  to 
which  confederated  republics  are  liable,  and  by  which  all  have 
hitherto  been  shipwrecked.  They  knew  that  the  besetting  sin 
of  rej)ublics  is  a  restlessness  of  temperament  and  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content at  slight  evils.  They  knew  the  pride  and  jealousy  of 
State  power  in  confederacies,  and  they  wished  to  disarm  them  of 
their  potency  by  providing  a  safe  means  to  break  the  force,  if 
not  wholly  to  ward  off  the  blows,  which  would  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  garb  of  patriotism  or  a  love  of  the  people,  be  aimed 
at  the  Constitution.  They  believe  that  the  power  of  amendment 
was,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  safety-valve  to  let  off  all  temporary 
effervescences  and  excitements,  and  the  real  effective  instrument 
to  control  and  adjust  the  movements  of  the  machinery  when  out 
of  order  or  in  danger  of  self-destruction. 

§  1829.  Upon  the  propriety  of  the  power  in  some  form  there 
will  probably  be  little  controversy.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  accomplish  its  objects  in  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  43. 
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safest  mode,  —  safest  for  the  stability  of  the  goyemmcnt,  and 
safest  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

§  1880.  Two  modes  are  pointed  out^  the  one  at  the  instance 
of  the  government  itself  through  the  instrumentality  of  Con- 
gress ;  the  other  at  the  instance  of  the  States,  through  the  in- 
strumental ity  of  a  convention.  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds 
of  each  house  shall  concur  in  the  expediency  of  an  amendment, 
may  propose  it  for  adoption.^  The  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States  may  require  a  convention  to  be  called  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  amendments.  In  each  case,  three-fourtlis  of  the 
States,  either  tlirough  their  legislatures  or  conventions,  called 
for  the  purpose,  must  concur  in  every  amendment  before  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  Constitution.  That  Uiis  mode  of  obtaining 
amendments  is  practicable,  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  our 
past  experience  in  the  only  mode  hitherto  found  necessary,  that 
of  amendments  proposed  by  Congress.  In  this  mode  twelve 
amendments  have  already  been  incorporated  into  tlie  Constitu- 
tion. The  guards,  too,  against  the  too  hasty  exercise  of  the 
power,  under  temporary  discontents  or  excitements,  are  appar- 
ently sufficient.  Two-thirds  of  Congress,  or  the  legislatures  of 
the  States,  must  concur  in  proposing,  or  requiring  amendments 
to  be  proposed;  and  three-fourths  of  the  States  must  ratify  them. 
Time  is  tlius  allowed  and  ample  time  for  deliberation,  both  in 
proposing  and  ratifying  amendments.  Tliey  cannot  be  carried 
by  surprise,  or  intrigue,  or  artifice.  Indeed,  years  may  elapse 
before  a  deliberate  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  them,  unless 
some  pressing  emergency  calls  for  instant  action.  An  amend- 
ment, which  has  the  deliberate  judgment  of  two-thirds  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
unsuited  to  the  prosperity  or  security  of  the  republic.  It  must 
combine  as  much  wisdom  and  experience  in  its  favor  as  ordi- 
narily can  belong  to  the  management  of  any  human  concerns.' 

1  It  has  been  held  that  the  approval  of  the  Preaident  ia  not  neceaaaiy  to  any  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Congreaa.    HolHngsworth  v,  Yii^nia,  8  DaU.  378. 

*  The  Federalist  disposes  of  this  article  in  the  following  brief  but  decisive  manner : 
"  That  useful  alterations  will  be  suggested  by  experience  could  not  but  be  foreseen. 
It  was  requisite,  therefore,  that  a  mode  for  introducing  them  ahould  be  provided. 
The  mode  preferred  by  the  convention  aeema  to  be  stamped  with  every  mark  of 
propriety.  It  guarda  equally  against  that  extreme  faciUty  which  would  render  the 
ConsUtntion  too  mutable,  and  that  extreme  difficulty  which  might  perpetuate  its 
discovered  faulta.  It,  moreover,  equally  enablea  the  general  and  the  State  govern- 
ments to  originate  the  amendment  of  errors  as  they  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  experi- 
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In  England  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  resides  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is  so  omnipotent  that  it  has  au- 
thority to  change  the  whole  structure  of  the  constitution  without 
resort  to  any  confirmation  of  the  people.  There  is,  indeed,  little 
danger  that  it  will  so  do,  as  long  as  the  people  are  fairly  repre- 
sented in  it  But  still  it  does,  theoretically  speaking,  possess 
the  power ;  and  it  has  actually  exercised  it  so  far  as  to  change 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  mould  to  its  will  some  portions 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  constitution.^ 

§  1831.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  national  Constitution,  we  may 
adopt,  without  hesitation,  the  language  of  a  learned  conmientator. 
^^Nor,"  says  he,  "can  we  too  much  applaud  a  constitution  which 
thus  provides  a  safe  and  peaceable  remedy  for  its  own  defects,  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time  be  discovered.  A  change  of  govern- 
ment in  other  countries  is  almost  always  attended  with  convul- 
sions which  threaten  its  entire  dissolution,  and  with  scenes  of 
horror  which  deter  mankind  from  every  attempt  to  correct 
abuses  or  remove  oppressions  until  Uiey  have  become  altogether 
intolerable.  In  America  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  neither  of 
these  evils  need  be  apprehended.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  fear 
that  this  provision  in  the  Constitution  will  produce  any  instabil- 
ity in  the  government  The  mode  both  of  originating  and  ratify- 
ing amendments  (in  either  mode  which  the  Constitution  directs) 
must  necessarily  be  attended  with  such  obstacles  and  delays  as 
must  prove  a  sufficient  bar  against  light  or  frequent  innovations. 
And  as  a  further  security  against  them,  the  same  article  further 
provides  that  no  .amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
year  1808  shall  in  any  manner  affect  those  clauses  of  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  which  relate  to  the  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  the  States  may  think  proper  to 
allow,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  direct  taxes  shall  be  laid,  and 
that  no  State  shall,  without  its  consent,  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate."' 

anoo  on  ono  Aide  or  the  otiier.  The  exoeption,  In  favor  of  the  equality  of  inflVage  In 
the  Bcnnto,  wm  prolMihly  mfftnt  fin  a  |MillfuHnm  to  the  rcfiidimry  nofordgnty  of  the 
Statofly  itiiplind  and  secured  hy  that  principle  of  representation  In  one  branch  of  the 
logijtlnture,  and  was  probably  insisted  on  by  the  States  particularly  attached  to  that 
equality.  The  other  exception  must  have  been  admitted  on  the  same  considerations 
which  produced  the  privilege  defended  by  it"    The  Federalist,  No.  43. 

1  See  1  Black.  Gomm.  90,  91,  146,  147, 161,  162,  160,  161,  162,  210  to  218. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  871,  872. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  —  SUPBBMACT  OP  CONSTITUTION  AND  LAWS. 

§  1882.  The  first  clause  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution 
is:  *^A11  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before 
the  adoption  of  tliis  Constitution  shall  be  ns  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  confedera- 
tion." 1 

§  1888.  This  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
declaratory  proposition  resulting  from  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
moral  obligations  of  society.  Nothing  is  more  clear  upon  reason 
or  general  law  than  the  doctrine  that  revolutions  in  government 
have,  or  rather  ought  to  have,  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  private 
rights  and  contracts,  or  upon  the  public  obligations  of  nations.' 
It  results  from  the  first  principles  of  moral  duty  and  responsibility, 
deducible  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  applied  to  the  intercourse 
and  social  relations  of  nations.^  A  change  in.  the  political  form 
of  a  society  ought  to  have  no  power  to  produce  a  dissolution  of 
any  of  its  moral  obligations.^ 

§  1834.  This  declaration  was  probably  inserted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion not  only  as  a  solemn  recognition  of  tlio  obligations  of  the 
government  resulting  from  national  law,  but  for  the  more  com- 
plete satisfaction  and  security  of  the  public  creditors,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic.  The  articles  of  confederation  contained  a  simi- 
lar stipulation  in  resi)ect  to  the  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys 
borrowed,  and  debts  contracted  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress before  the  ratification  of  the  confederation.^ 

§  1885.  Reasonable  as  this  provision  seems  to  be,  it  did  not 

1  See  Journ.  of  Convention,  291. 

*  See  Jackson  v,  Lunn,  8  Johns.  Gas.  109 ;  Kelly  v.  Harrison,  2  Johns.  Gas.  29 ; 
Terrett  v.  Taylor,  9  Cranch,  50. 

*  See  Rutherforth,  lust  B.  2,  ch.  9,  {$  1,  2 ;  Id.  ch.  10,  $  14  ;  Vattel,  Prelim.  Dia. 
SS  2,  9  ;  B.  2,  ch.  1,  $  1,  ch.  5,  $  64,  ch.  14,  St  214,  215,  216. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  43  ;  Rutherforth,  Inst  B.  2,  ch.  10,  {{  14,  15 ;  Grotiua, 
B.  2,  ch.  9,  SS  8,  9. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App,  868  ;  Confederation,  Art  12. 
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wholly  escape  the  animadyersions  of  that  critical  spirit  which  was 
perpetually  on  the  search  to  detect  defects  and  to  disparage  the 
merits  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  said  that  the  validity  of  all 
engagements  made  to  as  well  as  made  by  the  United  States  ought 
to  have  been  expressly  asserted.  It  is  surprising  that  tlie  authors 
of  such  an  objection  should  have  overlooked  the  obvious  consid- 
eration that  as  all  engagements  are  in  their  nature  reciprocal,  an 
assertion  of  their  validity  on  one  side  necessarily  involves  their 
validity  on  the  other,  and  that,  as  this  article  is  but  declaratory, 
the  establishment  of  it  in  debts  entered  into  by  the  government 
unavoidably  included  a  recognition  of  it  in  engagements  with  the 
government.^  The  shorter  and  plainer  answer  is  that  pronounced 
by  the  law  of  nations,  that  states  neither  lose  any  of  their  rights 
nor  are  discharged  from  any  of  their  obligations  by  a  change  in 
the  form  of  their  civil  government.'  More  was  scarcely  necessary 
than  to  have  declared  Uiat  all  future  contracts  by  and  with  the 
United  States  should  be  valid  and  binding  upon  the  parties. 

§  1836.  The  next  clause  is :  ^  This  constitution,  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  mode,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  (a) 
And  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." «  (6) 

§  1837.  The  propriety  of  this  clause  would  seem  to  result  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  Constitution.  If  it  was  to  establish  a  na- 
tional government,  that  government  ought,  to  the  extent  of  its 
powers  and  rights,  to  be  supreme.  It  would  be  a  perfect  solecism 
to  afTirni  that  a  national  government  slionid  exist  with  certain 
powers,  and  yet  that  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  it  should 
not  be  supreme.    What  other  inference  could  have  been  drawn 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  48,  84. 

t  The  Federalist,  No.  84 ;  Batherforth,  B.  S,  eh.  10,  $$  14, 16 ;  Qrotias,  B.  2,  eh.  9, 
M8.9. 

*  See  Journal  of  CoiiTentioii,  ppw  222,  282,  298. 

(a)  See  Edye  v,  Robertson,  112  U.  S.  WaU.  211  ;  Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  WalL 

680.      A  treaty  with  the  Indians  may  616. 

work  the  effect  of  legislation.    Bx  parU  (6)  See  Cook  p.  Moffat,  6  How.  296 ; 

Kang-gi-shun-ca,  109  U.  S.  666  ;  United  Dodge  v.  Woolscy,  18  How.  841 ;  Sinnol 

States  p.  Forty-three  Gallons  of  Whiskey,  v.  Davenport,  22  How.  827. 
98  U.  S.  188.    See  also  Holden  p,  Joy,  17 
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than  of  their  supremacy  if  the  Gonstitation  had  been  totally  si- 
lent ?  And  surely  a  positive  affirmance  of  that  which  is  necessa- 
rily implied  cannot,  in  a  case  of  such  vital  importance,  be  deemed 
unimportant.  Tlie  very  circumstance  Uiat  a  question  might  be 
made,  would  irresistibly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  inference.  A  law,  by  the  very  meaning  of  the  term, 
includes  supremacy.  It  is  a  rule  which  those  to  whom  it  is  pre- 
scribed are  bound  to  observe.  This  results  from  every  political 
association.  If  individuals  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  the  laws 
of  that  society  must  be  the  supremo  regulator  of  their  conduct. 
If  a  number  of  political  societies  enter  into  a  larger  political 
society,  the  laws  which  the  latter  may  enact,  pursuant  to  the 
powers  intrusted  to  it  by  its  constitution,  must  necessarily  be  su- 
preme over  those  societies  and  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are 
composed.  It  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  treaty,  dependent  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  and  not  a  government,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  political  power  and  supremacy.  But  it  will  not 
follow  that  acts  of  tlie  larger  society,  which  are  not  pursuant  to 
its  constitutional  powers,  but  which  are  invasions  of  the  residu- 
ary authorities  of  Uie  smaller  societies,  will  liecouio  the  sniireme 
law  of  the  land.  They  will  be  merely  acts  of  usurpation,  and  will 
deserve  to  be  treated  as  such.  Hence  wo  perceive  that  the  above 
clause  only  declares  a  truth  which  flows  immediately  and  neces- 
sarily from  the  institution  of  a  national  government.^  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  is  attached  to  those 
only  which  are  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  —  a  cau- 
tion very  proper  in  itself ;  but  in  fact  the  limitation  would  have 
arisen  by  irresistible  implication  if  it  had  not  been  expressed.' 

§  1888.  In  regard  to  treaties,  there  is  equal  reason  why  they 
should  be  held,  when  made,  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
It  is  to  be  considered  that  treaties  constitute  solemn  compacts  of 
binding  obligation  among  nations;  and  unless  they  are  scrupu- 
lously obeyed  and  enforced,  no  foreign  nation  would  consent  to 
negotiate  with  us ;  or  if  it  did,  any  want  of  strict  fidelity  on  our 
part  in  the  discharge  of  the  treaty  stipulations  would  be  visited 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  88.  See  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  210,  211 ;  M'Cul- 
loch  V,  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  405,  406.  Tliis  passage  from  the  Federalist  (No.  88) 
has  been,  for  another  purpose,  already  dted  in  yoL  i  |  840  $  but  it  is  neoeesary  to  be 
here  repeated  to  give  due  effect  to  the  subsequent  passsges. 

*  Ibid.    See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  869,  870. 
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by  reprisals  or  war.*  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that  they 
should  have  the  obligation  and  force  of  a  law,  that  they  may  bo 
executed  by  the  judicial  power,  and  be  obeyed  like  other  laws. 
This  will  not  prevent  them  from  being  cancelled  or  abrogated  by 
the  nation  upon  grave  and  suitable  occasions ;  for  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that  they  are  subject  to  the  legislative  power,  and  may 
be  repealed,  like  other  laws,  at  its  pleasure,'  (a)  or  they  may  be 
varied  by  now  treaties.  Still,  while  they  do  subsist,  they  ought 
to  have  a  positive  binding  efficacy  as  laws  upon  all  the  States  and 
all  the  citizens  of  the  States.  The  peace  of  tlie  nation,  and  its 
good  faitli,  and  moral  dignity  indispensably  require  that  all 
State  laws  should  be  subjected  to  their  supremacy.  The  differ- 
ence between  considering  them  as  laws  and  considering  them  as 
executory  or  executed  contracts,  is  exceedingly  important  in  the 
actual  administration  of  public  justice.  If  they  are  supreme  laws, 
courts  of  justice  will  enforce  them  directly  in  all  cases  to  which 
they  can  be  judicially  applied,  in  opposition  to  all  St^ate  laws,  as 
wo  all  know  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  British  debts  secured  by 
the  treaty  of  1788,  after  the  CoUiStitution  was  adopted.'  If  they 
are  deemed  but  solemn  compacts,  promissory  in  their  nature  and 
obligation,  courts  of  justice  may  be  embarrassed  in  enforcing 
them,  and  may  bo  compelled  to  leave  the  redress  to  be  adminis- 
tered through  other  departments  of  the  government.^    It  is  noto- 

<  See  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  64. 

•  See  Act  of  Congress,  7th  July,  1798,  ch.  84 ;  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1 ; 
Ware  v.  Hylton,  8  DalL  861,  per  Iredell,  J.  ;  Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  454. 

•  Ware  v.  Hylton,  8  Dall.  R.  199.  See  also  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  210, 
211 ;  Lottor  of  Congress  of  13th  April,  1787, 12  Jonm.  of  Congress,  32. 

«  See  Ircdoll,  J.*8,  reasoning  in  Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.  R.  270  to  277  ;  6  Marshall's 
Ufe  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  652,  666  ;  1  Wait's  State  Papers,  45,  47,  71,  81,  145  ; 
Serg.  on  Const  ch.  21,  pp.  217,  218,  ch.  88,  pp.  896,  897  (2d  edit  ch.  21,  pp.  218,  219, 
ch.  84,  pp.  406,  407).  "  A  treaty,'*  said  the  Sapreme  Court,  in  Foster  «.  Neilson,  2 
Peters's  R.  814,  "is  in  its  nature  a  contract  between  two  nations,  not  a  legislatiye 
act  It  does  not  generally  effect  of  itself  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  especially  so 
far  as  its  operation  is  infra-territorial,  but  is  carried  into  execution  by  the  soverpign 
power  of  the  respectiye  parties  to  the  instrument  In  the  United  States  a  different 
principle  is  established.  Our  Constitution  declares  a  treaty  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.    It  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  by  courts  of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act 

(a)  An  act  of  Congress  may  supersede  The  Cherokee  Tobacco,   11  Wall.  616. 

a  prior  treaty.    Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Cur-  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  treaty  may 

tis,  454 ;  The  Clinton  Bridge,  1  Woolw.  supersede  a  prior  act  of  Congress.    Foster 

166  ;  Ropes  v.  Church,  8  Blatch.  804  ;  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet  814. 
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rious  that  treaty  stipulations  (especially  those  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1788)  were  grossly  disregai-ded  by  the  States  under  the 
confederation.  They  were  deemed  by  the  States  not  as  laws,  but 
like  requisitions  of  mere  moral  obligation,  and  dependent  upon 
the  good-will  of  the  States  for  their  execution.  Congress,  indeed, 
remonstrated  against  this  construction,  as  unfounded  in  principle 
and  justice.^  But  their  voice  was  not  heard.  Power  and  right 
were  separated  ;  the  argument  was  all  on  one  side,  but  the  power 
was  on  the  other.^  It  was  probably  to  obviate  this  very  difficulty 
that  this  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution ; '  and  it  would 
redound  to  the  immortal  honor  of  its  authors  if  it  had  done  no 
more  than  thus  to  bring  treaties  within  the  sanctuary  of  justice, 
as  laws  of  supreme  obligation.^  There  are,  indeed,  still  cases  in 
which  courts  of  justice  can  administer  no  effectual  redress ;  for 
when  the  terms  of  a  stipulation  import  a  contract,  as  when  either 
of  the  parties  engages  to  perform  a  particular  act,  the  treaty 
addresses  itself  to  the  political,  and  not  to  the  judicial  dcimrt- 
ment;  and  the  legislature  must  execute  the  contract  before  it 
can  become  a  rule  for  the  courts.^ 

§  1839.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  conclusive  as  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  in  favor  of  the  pupremacy  clause,  it  was  assailed 
with  great  vehemence  and  zeal  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  es|K)ciaIly  the  concluding  clause  which  declared  the 
supremacy, ''  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  *  And  yet  this  very  clause  was 
but  an  expression  of  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  former  clause, 
introduced  from  abundant  caution  to  make  its  obligation  nioro 

of  the  legUlatYure  wheneyer  it  operates  of  itself  without  the  aid  of  any  legislatiTe 
proTision.** 

1  Circniar  Letter  of  Congress,  18th  April,  1787  ;  12  Jonm.  f  Congress,  82  to  86. 

<  See  the  opinion  of  Iredell,  J.,  in  Ware  v.  Hylton,  8  Dall.  270  to  277. 

•  Id.  276,  277.    See  Journal  of  Convention,  p]).  222,  282,  283,  298. 

^  The  importance  of  this  power  has  heen  practically  illustrated  hy  the  redress 
afforded  by  courts  of  law  in  cases  pending  before  them  upon  treaty  stipulations. 
See  United  SUtes  v.  The  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  108  ;  Ware  v,  Hylton,  8  Dall.  R.  199,  244» 
281 ;  United  SUtes  v.  Arredondo,  6  Peters's  R.  691 ;  Soulard  v.  Smith,  4  Peters's  Sup. 
B.  511 ;  Case  of  Jonathan  Robbins,  1  HslFs  Joum.  of  Jurisp.  26  ;  Bee's  Adm.  Rep. 
263  ;  5  Wheat.  Rep.  App. 

•  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Peters's  Sup.  Ct.  R.  254,  814.  See  also  The  Bello  Corunnea, 
6  Wheat.  R.  171 ;  Serg.  on  Const  ch.  88,  pp.  897,  898,  899  (oh.  84,  pp.  407, 408,  409» 
410,  2d  edit) 

•  See  The  Federalist,  Noa.  44,  64. 
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strongly  felt  by  the  State  judges.  The  very  circumstance  that 
any  objection  was  made  demonstrated  the  utility,  nay,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  clause,  since  it  removed  every  pretence  imder  which 
ingenuity  could,  by  its  miserable  subterfuges,  escape  from  the 
controlling  power  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1840.  To  be  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  whole  clause, 
we  need  only  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  constitutions  had  been  left  complete  by  a  saving  clause  in 
their  favor.  "  In  the  Rrst  place,  as  these  constitutions  invest  the 
State  legislatures  with  absolute  sovereignty  in  all  cases  not  ex- 
cepted by  the  existing  articles  of  confederation,  all  the  authorities 
contained  in  the  proposed  constitution,  so  far  as  they  pxceed 
those  enumerated  in  the  confederation,  would  have  been  annulled, 
and  the  new  Congress  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  im- 
potent condition  with  their  predecessors.  In  the  next  place,  as 
the  constitutions  of  some  of  tiio  States  do  not  even  expressly  and 
fully  recognize  the  existing  powers  of  the  confederacy,  an  ex- 
press saving  of  the  supremacy  of  the  former  would,  in  such 
States,  have  brought  into  question  every  power  contained  in  the 
proposed  constitution.  In  the  third  place,  as  the  constitutions  of 
the  States  didcr  much  from  each  other,  it  might  happen  that  a 
treaty  or  national  law,  of  great  and  equal  importance  to  the 
States,  would  interfere  with  some  and  not  with  other  constitu- 
tions, and  would  consequently  be  valid  in  some  of  the  States,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  have  no  effect  in  others.  In  flne,  the 
world  would  have  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a  system  of  govern- 
ment founded  on  an  inversion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
all  government;  it  would  have  seen  the  authority  of  the  whole 
society  everywhere  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  parts ;  it 
would  have  seen  a  monster,  in  which  the  head  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  members.'** 

§  1841.  At  an  early  period  of  the  government,  a  question  arpse 
how  far  a  treaty  could  embrace  commercial  regulations,  so  as  to 
be  obligatory  upon  the  nation  and  upon  Congress.  It  was  de- 
bated with  great  zeal  and  ability  in  the  House  of  Representatives.' 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  a  treaty  might  be  made 
respecting  commerce  as  well  as  upon  any  other  subject ;  that  it 

»  Tlio  Fedcraliflt,  No.  44. 

<  The  question  aroee  in  tbe  debate  for  carrying  into  eObct  the  Diitish  Treaty  of 
1794. 
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was  a  contract  between  the  two  nations,  which,  when  made  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  was  bind- 
ing upon  the  nation ;  and  that  a  refusal  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  carry  it  into  effect  was  breaking  the  treaty,  and 
violating  the  faith  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  power  to  make  treaties,  if  applicable  to  every  ob- 
ject, conflicted  with  powers  which  were  vested  exclusively  in 
Congress ;  that  either  the  treaty-making  power  must  be  limited 
in  its  operation,  so  as  not  to  touch  objects  committed  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  Congress,  or  the  assent  and  coK)peration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  required  to  give  validity  to  any  com- 
pact, so  far  as  it  might  comprehend  these  objects  ;  that  Congress 
was  invested  witli  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  comuiercc; 
that,  therefore,  a  treaty  of  commerce  required  the  assent  and  co- 
operation of  the  House  of  Representatives;  that  in  every  case 
where  a  treaty  required  an  appropriation  of  money,  or  an  act  of 
Congress  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  was  not  in  this  respect  obliga- 
tory till  Congress  had  agreed  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  that  they 
were  at  free  liberty  to  make  or  withhold  such  appropriation  or 
act  without  being  chargeable  with  violating  the  treaty  or  breaking 
the  faith  of  the  nation.  In  the  result,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives do  not  claim  any  agency  in  making  treaties ;  but  when  a 
treaty  stipulates  regulations  on  any  of  the  subjects  submitted 
to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must  depend  for  its  execution,  as  to 
such  stipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  and 
that  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  all  such  cases,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency of  carrying  such  treaty  into  effect,  and  to  determine  and 
act  thereon,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  most  conducive  to  the 
public  good.  It  is  well  known  that  the  President  and  the  Senate, 
on  that  occasion,  adopted  a  different  doctrine,  maintaining  that  a 
treaty  once  ratified  became  the  law  of  the  land,  and  Congress 
were  constitutionally  bound  to  carry  it  into  effect.^    At  the  dls- 

1  See  Journal  of  Honw  of  RepreaenUtiTea,  6th  April,  1796  ;  6  MarBhall's  Lifo 
of  Waahington,  ch.  8,  pp.  650  to  659  ;  Serg.  on  Const,  oh.  83,  p.  401  (2d  edit.  ch.  84, 
pp.  410,  411)  ;  1  Debates  on  British  Treaty,  by  F.  Bache,  1796,  pp.  874  to  886  ;  4 
EUiot't  Deb.  244  to  248.  President  Washington,  on  this  occasion,  refused  to  deliver 
the  papers  respecting  the  British  Treaty  of  1794,  called  for  by  the  House  of  Itepreseu- 
tatiyes,  and  asserted  the  obligatory  force  of  the  treaty  upon  Congress  in  the  most  em- 
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tance  of  tweniy  years,  the  same  question  was  again  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  both  houses,  upon  a  bill  to  carry  into  e£Fect  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  1815  with  Great  Britain,  abolishing  dis- 
criminating duties,  and  upon  that  occasion  it  was  most  ably  de- 
bated. The  result  was,  that  a  declaratory  clause  was  adopted 
instead  of  a  mere  enacting  clause,  so  that  the  binding  obligation 
of  treaties  was  affirmatively  settled.^  (a) 

phattc  terms.  He  added,  that  he  knew  that  this  was  understood  in  the  conyention  to 
bo  the  intended  interiiretation,  and  he  rcrerred  to  tiie  Joamal  of  the  Conyention  (see 
Jonmal  of  Convention,  pp.  284,  326,  826,  889,  842,  848),  to  show  tliat  a  proiH>sition 
was  made,  *'  that  no  treaty  should  be  binding  on  the  United  States  which  was  not 
ratified  by  a  law,"  and  that  it  was  explicitly  rejected.  6  Marsliall's  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, ch.  8,  pp.  654  to  658.  At  a  mnch  earlier  period,  vis.,  in  1790,  the  same  point 
came  before  the  cabinet  of  President  Washington,  in  a  treaty  proposed  with  the  Creek 
Indians.  Upon  that  occasion  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  his  cabinet  of  the  conclusiveness  of  a  treaty  containing  commercial  stipulations. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  that  occasion,  firmly  maintained  it.  A  treaty,  said 'he,  made  by 
the  President  with  the  concnrrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  a  law  of  a  snperior  order,  because  it  not  only  repeals  past  laws,  hui  «i9i- 
wd  iimlf  he  repealed  by  future  ones.  The  treaty,  then,  will  legally  control  the  duty 
act,  and  tlio  act  for  securing  traders  in  this  imrticular  instance.  Yet  Mr.  Jeflcraon 
afterwards  (in  Nov.  1793)  seems  to  have  fluctuated  in  opinion,  and  to  have  been  un- 
settled as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  treaty-making  power.  4  Jefferson's  Corresp. 
497,  498. 

1  Serg.  on  Const  ch.  88,  p.  402  (2d  edit  ch.  84,  p.  411) ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  278  to 
279.  Upon  this  occasion  a  most  admirable  speech  was  delivered  by  the  late  William 
Pinkney,  in  which  his  great  powers  of  reasoning  and  juridical  learning  had  an  ample 
scope.    See  Whcaton's  Life  of  Pinkney,  p.  617. 


(a)  Mr.  Wheaton  says  of  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representetives  upon  Mr. 
Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  disclaiming  the  power 
of  interfering  in  the  making  of  treaties, 
but  asserting  ito  right,  whenever  stipula- 
tions were  made  within  the  legislative 
competence  of  Congress,  to  deliberate  and 
decide  as  to  the  ex|)odioncy  of  carrying 
them  into  effect :  "  Such  is  oerteinly  the 
practice  in  other  constitutional  govern- 
ments, —  as  in  England,  where  the  com- 
mercial articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
with  France,  though  duly  made  and  rati- 
fied by  tlio  crown,  remained  unexecuted 
because  Parliament  refused  to  pass  the 
laws  necessary  to  give  effect  to  their  pro- 
visions. So  also  in  France,  ss  we  have 
seen  by  the  recent  example  of  the  treaty 
of  indemnities  with  the  United  Stotei^ 
VOL.  n.  ~80 


the  Chambers  assert  the  right  of  con- 
trolling, by  their  votes,  the  appropria- 
tions of  money  or  other  specific  legisla- 
tive provisions  which  may  be  required  to 
carry  into  effect  treaties  concluded  by  the 
crown  with  foreign  powers."  Life  of 
Pinkney,  517,  518  ;  Sfiarks's  American 
Biography,  voL  6,  p.  54.  Tlie  same  po- 
sition was  again  token  in  the  House  of 
Representetives,  in  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson,  when  an  appropriation 
to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  was  called  for;  and 
though  the  appropriation  was  made,  it  is 
not  very  clear  that  the  House  conceded 
the  point  of  their  obligation  to  make  it 
against  their  own  judgment. 

Mr.  George  M.  Dallas  has  an  interest- 
ing letter  on  this  subject,  written  whils 
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§1842.    From  this  supremacy  of* the  Constitution  and  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  within  their  constitutional 


minister  in  England,  May  21,  1860,  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Inger- 
soll,  "  Is  there  in  the  making  of  leagues 
or  treaties  a  clearly  defined  line  between 
tlie  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the 
power  of  Parliament?"  Mr.  Dallas 
replies :  — 

"  Without  undertaking  a  full  and  mi- 
nute course  of  discrimination,  let  me  give 
you  my  impressions. 

"What  is  called  'the  tendency  of  the 
ogo '  shows  itself  strikingly  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  great  coiuuicn tutor  of  lust  cen- 
tury may  have  been  accurate ;  he  would 
require  liberalization  now.  He  told  us 
that  whatever  intemationsl  contracts  the 
sovereign  engaged  in,  '  no  otlier  power  in 
the  kingdom  can  legally  delay,  resist,  or 
annul.'  That  dictum,  in  its  broad  im- 
port, has  ceased  to  be  true.  The  impeach- 
ment of  a  bod  minister  is  no  longer  the 
only  recognized  escape  at  remedy  of  an 
injurious  treaty. 

**  The  commercial  convention  recently 
entered  into  with  France  contains  an  ex- 
press declaration  that  it  shall  not  be  valid 
unless  'her  Biitunnic  Majesty  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  assent  of  her  Parlia- 
ment to  execute  the  engagements  con- 
tracted by  her  in  its  several  articles.' 
Such  a  clause  is,  I  am  assured,  always  in- 
troduced in  modem  treaties  of  this  kind  : 
and  before  the  present  occasion  its  exi- 
gRUcy  was  met  by  the  adoption  of  a  joint 
uddrcss  to  the  Queen  approving  conipra- 
hensively  the  diplomatic  programme. 

'*  I  believe  it  safe  to  say,  nowadays, 
that  a  treaty  which  calls  for  a  luw  in  order 
to  be  executed,  may  be  constitutionally 
nullified  by  the  refusal  of  either  house, 
the  Commons  or  the  Lords,  to  enact  that 
law.  If  it  be  necessary  to  asKtU,  it  is 
competent  to  disaaU.  Treaties  requiring 
appropriations  of  money  ;  treaties  estab- 
liKhing  tariffs  or  mutual  terms  of  inter- 
changing products ;  and  treaties  relin- 
quishing territorial  dominions,   perhaps. 


sink  into  the  power  of  Parliament.  In 
the  olden  time,  Blackstone  would  have 
been  shocked  if  the  executive,  bent  upon 
fulfilling  an  international  engagement, 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  more 
than  *Pass  the  bilL'  SUi  pro  nUitnu 
volutUaa/ 

**  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  check 
upon  executive  discretion  be  not,  in  this 
8i>here  of  public  agency,  better  ascer- 
tained here  tlian  with  us.  Chancidlor 
Kent,  1  think,  expressed  lutUmishniunt 
and  regret  that  a  resoliition,  foundwl  on 
the  incidents  of  Jay*s  Treaty,  was  iwssed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1796, 
declaring  what  is  now  understood  to  bo 
settled  English  law  and  practice  ;  that  is, 
if  a  treaty  depend  for  the  execution  of 
any  of  its  stipulations  upon  a  IcgiBlative 
act,  the  House  could  and  should  deter- 
mine on  the  expediency  of  carrying  it 
into  effect  or  letting  it  abort.  Whether  tlie 
principle  of  that  resolution  was  aban- 
doned, or  only  pretennitted  on  the  emer- 
gency of  1816,  may  be  questioned.  It 
disappoints  exiiectation,  but  in  reality  is 
not  illogical,  that  the  treaty-making 
power,  when  in  tlio  hands  of  a  heredi- 
tary monarch,  should  be  more  trammelled 
and  restricted  than  when  in  the  lianda  of 
an  elective  chief  msgistrate  and  senate. 
I  trust,  however,  that,  should  the  contro- 
versy revive,  our  representatives  may  feel 
themselves,  maiigro  Chancellor  Kent,  free 
to  be  at  least  us  demoiirutic  as  the  lirititdi 
Commons.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  pre- 
cedent of  a  parluimentary  stand  aguinst 
a  trmty  was  muile  during  the  niinistry 
of  Pitt,  almost  contem]>oraneously  with 
Jay*s ;  and  that  while  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  popular  resistance  triumphed, 
by  leading  to  the  withdrawal  and  aban- 
donment of  the  measure,  on  our  side, 
notwithstanding  an  agitation  alike  uni- 
versal and  violent,  we  were  compelled  to 
swallow,  pure  and  undiluted,  the  strong 
ooncoctioii  of  the  venerable  chief  jus- 
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scope,  arises  the  duty  of  courts  of  justice  to  declare  any  uncour 
stitutional  law  passed  by  Congress  or  by  a  State  legislature  void. 
So,  in  like  manner,  the  same  duty  arises  whenever  any  other 
department  of  the  national  or  State  governments  exceeds  its  con* 
stitutional  functions.^  fiut  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States 
has  no  general  jurisdiction  to  declare  acts  of  the  several  States 
void,  unless  they  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  notwitlistanding  tliey  are  repugnant  to  the  State  consti- 
tution.^ Such  a  [>ower  belongs  to  it  only  when  it  sits  to  admin- 
ister the  local  law  of  a  State,  and  acts  exactly  as  a  State  tribunal 
is  bound  to  act.^    But  upon  this  subject  it  seems  unnecessary 

1  Marbtiry  v.  Madison,  1  Cmnch,  187, 176. 

*  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  DalL  R.  386. 

'  Satterlee  v.  Matthewson,  2  Peten'a  Sup.  R.  880,  418. 


tice.**  Dallas's  Letters  from  London,  XL 
208. 

Mr.  To<l(l,  in  his  ynliiablo  work  on 
Pari i Allien  tary  OoYcnnnoiit  in  Kngland, 
I.  610,  sUtcs  ilic  rule  as  follows:  "Tiio 
constitutional  power  apiwrtaining  to  Par- 
liament in  rcapcct  to  treaties  is  limited. 
It  does  not  retiniro  their  formal  sanction 
or  ratification  by  Parliament  as  a  condi- 
tion or  their  validity.  The  proper  juris- 
diction of  Parliament  in  such  matters 
may  be  thus  defined:  First,  it  has  the 
right  to  give  or  withhold  its  sanction  to 
those  parts  of  a  treaty  that  require  a  legis- 
lative enactment  to  give  it  force  and  effect, 
as.  Tor  example,  when  it  provides  for  an 
altcmtion  in  the  criminal  or  nnmidpnl 
law,  or  pmiNiKtM  to  chnn/^o  existing  tariffs 
or  commercial  rrgulations.  Secondly, 
either  house  has  the  right  to  express  to 
the  crown,  by  means  of  an  address,  iH 
opinion  in  regard  to  any  treaty  or  part 
of  a  treaty  that  has  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament. Thinlly,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
either  house,  if  it  disapproves  of  a  con- 
vention or  treat}',  to  visit  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  who  are  responsible  for  the  same 
with  censure  or  impeachment,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

*'  If  a  treaty  requires  legislative  action. 
In  order  to  carry  it  out,  it  should  be  sab- 


Jected  to  the  fullest  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  especially  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  promote  effectually  the  impor- 
tant interests  at  stake  in  their  pro|ioaod 
alterations  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
nation.  But  while  Parliament  may  re- 
fuse to  agree  to  measures  submitted  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
any  treaty,  they  have  no  power  to  change 
or  modify  in  any  way  a  treaty  itself." 

Very  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  this  question  ;  but  if  the  House,  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  to  originate 
appropriations,  is  under  amoral  obligation 
to  pass  acts  to  carry  into  effect  all  treaties, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  cases  in  which  the 
President  and  Senate,  by  agreeing  in  trea- 
ties to  appropriations  which  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  ordinary  way,  may  encroach 
seriously  upon  the  power  of  the  House. 

Though  a  treaty  is  the  "law  of  the  land,'* 
it  is  as  much  subject  to  repeal  as  any  legis- 
lative act,  and  a  subsequent  aet  of  Congress 
conflicting  with  it  has  the  effect  to  repeal  it 
pro  tanio.  Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Curt.  C.  0. 
454;  Ropes  V.  Chureh,  8  Blatch.  804;  Gray 
V.  Clinton  Bridge,  1  Woolw.  150;  United 
States  V.  Tobacco  Factory,  1  Dillon,  264, 
afllrmed  nth  nonu  The  Cherokee  Tobacco, 
11  WaU.  616.  C. 
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to  dwell,  since  the  right  of  all  courts,  State  as  well  as  national, 
to  declare  unconstitutional  laws  void,  seems  settled  beyond  the 
reach  of  judicial  controversy.^ 

1  See  Serg.  on  Conat  ch.  88,  p.  891  (2d  edit  ch.  84,  p*  401) ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect. 
,  pp.  420,  421  (2d  edit  pp.  448,  449,  460). 


20,  pp. 
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CnAPTEE  XLIIL 

OATHS  OP  OFFICE  —  REUGIOUS  TBBT  —  RATIFIOATION  OF 
CONSTITUTION. 

§  1848.  The  next  clause  is,  ^'  The  senators  and  representatives 
before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  legisla- 
tures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  boimd  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation to  support  the  Gonstitution.^  But  no  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  anj  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States." 

§  1844.  That  all  those  who  are  entrusted  witli  the  execution 
of  the  powers  of  the  national  government  should  be  bound  by 
some  solemn  obligation  to  the  duo  execution  of  the  trusts  reposed 
in  tliem  and  to  support  the  Constitotion,  would  seem  to  be  a 
proposition  too  clear  to  render  any  reasoning  necessary  in  sup- 
port of  it.  It  results  from  the  plain  right  of  society  to  require 
some  guaranty  from  every  officer  that  he  will  be  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Oaths  have  a  solemn  obligation  upon 
the  minds  of  all  reflecting  men,  and  especially  upon  those  who 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  accoimtability  to  a  Supreme  fieing.  If,  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  private  rights 
or  personal  claims,  oaths  are  required  of  those  who  try  as  well 
as  of  those  who  give  testimony,  to  guard  against  malice,  false- 
hood, and  evasion,  surely  like  guards  ought  to  be  interposed  in 
the  administration  of  high  public  trusts,  and  especially  in  such 
as  may  concern  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  whole  community. 
But  there  are  known  denominations  of  men  who  are  conscien- 
tiously scrupulous  of  taking  oaths  (among  which  is  that  pure  and 
distinguished  sect  of  Christians,  commonly  called  Friends  or 
Quakers),  and  therefore,  to  prevent  any  unjustifiable  exclusion 

1  This  claiue,  reqairing  an  oath  of  the  State  and  national  functionaries  to  snpport 
the  Constitution,  was  at  first  carried  by  a  yote  of  rix  States  against  five ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  nnanimoosly  approved.  Journal  of  Conyention,  pp.  114, 197.  On  the  final 
vote  it  was  adopted  by  a  yote  of  eight  States  against  one,  two  being  divided.  Id.  818. 
The  clause  respecting  a  religious  test  was  unanimously  adopted.     Id.  818. 
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from  office,  the  Constitution  has  permitted  a  solemn  affirmation 
to  be  made  instead  of  an  oath,  and  as  its  equivalent 

§  1846.  But  it  may  not  appear  to  all  {leraons  quite  so  clear 
why  the  officers  of  the  State  governments  should  l>o  equally 
bound  to  take  a  like  oath  or  affirmation;  and  it  has  been  even 
suggested  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to  require  that  than  to 
require  that  all  of  the  United  States  officers  should  take  an  oath 
or  affirmation  to  support  the  State  constitutions.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  sufficient  reasons  for  the  requisition  of  it  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  omission  of  it  in  the  other.  ^I'he  luouiliors 
and  officers  of  the  national  government  have  no  agency  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  State  constitutions.  The  members  and  officers 
of  the  State  governments  have  an  essential  agency  in  giving 
effect  to  the  national  Constitution.  The  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  will  depend  in  all  cases  upon  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  election  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  affected  by  their  agency. 
The  judges  of  the  State  courts  will  frequently  be  called  upon  to 
decide  upon  the  Constitution  and  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  rights  and  claims  growing  out  of  them.  De- 
cisions ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform ;  and  unifoimity 
of  obligation  will  greatly  tend  to  such  a  result  Tlie  exccutivo 
authority  of  the  several  States  may  be  often  called  upon  to  exert 
powers  or  allow  rights  given  by  the  Constitution,  as  in  filling 
vacancies  in  the  Senate  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature ;  in 
issuing  writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Re[)ro- 
sentatives;  in  officering  the  militia,  and  giving  effect  to  laws 
for  calling  them;  and  in  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice. 
These  and  many  other  functions  devolving  on  the  State  authori- 
ties render  it  highly  important  that  they  should  be  under  a 
solemn  obligation  to  obey  the  Constitution.  In  common  sense, 
there  can  lie  no  well-founded  objection  to  it  Tlierc  may  l>o 
serious  evils  growing  out  of  an  opposite  course.*  One  of  the 
objections  taken  to  the  articles  of  confederation  by  an  enlight- 
ened State  (New  Jersey)  was,  that  no  oath  was  required  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  previous  to  their  admission  to  their  seats  in 
Congress.     The  laws  and  usages  of  all  civilized  nations,  said 

1  The  FedenOitt,  No.  44  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  870,  871 ;  BawIc  on  Const, 
ch.  19,  pp.  191,  192. 
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that  State,  evince  the  propriety  of  an  oath  on  such  occasions; 
and  the  more  solemn  and  important  the  deposit,  the  more  strong 
and  explicit  ought  the  obligation  to  be.^ 

§  1846.  As  soon  as  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  Con- 
gress i)assed  an  act,'  prescribing  the  time  and  manner  of  taking 
the  oath,  or  affirmation,  thus  required,  as  well  by  officers  of  the 
several  States  as  of  the  United  States.  On  that  occasion,  some 
scruple  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  a  few  members  of  the 
,  constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  such  an  act*  But 
it  was  approved  without  much  opposition.  At  this  day,  the  point 
would  bo  generally  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  reasonable 
doubt* 

§  1847.  The  remaining  part  of  the  clause  declares,  that  ^no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. "  This  clause  is 
not  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  scruples 
of  many  respectable  persons  who  feel  an  invincible  repugnance 
to  any  religious  test  or  affirmation.  It  had  a  higher  object,  — to 
cut  off  forever  every  pretence  of  any  alliance  between  church  and 
state  in  the  national  government.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  from  this  source  marked 
out  in  the  history  of  other  ages  and  countries,  and  not  wholly 
unknown  to  our  own.  They  knew  that  bigotry  was  unceasingly 
vigilant  in  its  stratagems  to  secure  to  itself  an  exclusive  ascen- 
dancy over  the  human  mind,  and  that  intolerance  was  ever  ready 
to  arm  itself  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  civil  power  to  exterminate 
those  who  doubted  its  dogmas  or  resisted  its  infallibility.  The 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  had  alternately  waged  the  most  fero- 
cious and  unrelenting  warfare  on  each  other ;  and  Protestantism 
itself,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  was  proclaiming  the  right  ot 
private  judgment,  prescribed  boundaries  to  that  right,  beyond 
which  if  any  one  dared  to  pass  he  must  seal  his  rashness  with 
the  blood  of  martyrdom.*  The  history  of  the  parent  country,  too, 
could  not  fail  to  instruct  them  in  the  uses  and  the  abuses  of 
religious  tests.     They  there  found  the  pains  and  penalties  of 

1  2  Pitk.  Hist  22 ;  1  Secret  Journal  of  Congrees,  June  25, 1778,  p.  874.    • 

*  Act  of  let  June,  1789,  ch.  1. 

*  Lloyd's  Debates,  218  to  225  ;  4  Elliot*8  Debates,  189  to  141. 
«  See  also  M'Culloch  v,  Maryhnd,  4  Wheat  R.  415,  416. 

*  See  4  Black.  Comm.  44,  58,  and  anie,  Toll  §  58. 
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nonconformity  written  in  no  equiyocal  language,  and  enforced 
with  a  stern  and  vindictive  jealousy.  One  hardly  knows  how  to 
repress  the  sentiments  of  strong  indignation  in  reading  the  cool 
vindication  of  the  laws  of  England  on  this  subject  (now  happily 
for  the  most  part  abolished  by  recent  enactments)  by  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  a  man  in  many  respects  distinguished  for  habitual 
moderation  and  a  deep  sense  of  justice.  ^^The  second  species," 
says  he,  ^  of  nonconformists  are  those  who  offend  through  a  mis- 
taken or  perverse  zeal.  Such  were  esteemed  by  our  laws,  enacted 
since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  to  bo  papists  and  Prot^^stant 
dissenters,  both  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  equally  schisma- 
tics in  not  communicating  with  the  national  church,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  papists  divided  from  it  upon  material  though 
erroneous  reasons,  but  many  of  the  dissenters  upon  matters  of 
indifference,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  no  reason  at  all.  Yet  cer- 
tainly our  ancestors  were  mistaken  in  their  plans  of  compulsion 
and  intolerance.  The  sin  of  schism,  as  su(!h,  is  by  no  moans 
the  object  of  temporal  coercion  and  punishment  If,  through 
weakness  of  intellect,  through  misdirected  piety,  through  per- 
vereeness  and  acerbity  of  temper,  or  (which  is  often  the  case) 
through  a  prospect  of  secular  advantage  in  herding  with  a  party, 
men  quarrel  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless  their  tenets  and  pi*ac- 
tice  are  such  as  threaten  ruin  or  disturbance  to  the  State.  He  is 
bound,  indeed,  to'  protect  the  established  church,  and  if  this  can 
be  better  effected  by  admitting  none  but  its  genuine  inembere  to 
offices  of  trust  and  emolument,  he  is  certainly  at  liberty  so  to 
do,  the  disposal  of  offices  being  matter  of  favor  and  discretion. 
But  this  point  being  once  secured,  all  persecution  for  diversity 
of  opinions,  however  ridiculous  or  absurd  they  may  be,  is  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  sound  policy  and  civil  freedom.  The 
names  and  subordination  of  the  clergy,  the  i>06ture  of  devotion, 
the  materials  and  color  of  the  minister's  garment,  the  joining 
in  a  known  or  an  unknown  form  of  prayer,  and  other  mattera  of 
the  same  kind,  must  be  left  to  the  option  of  every  man's  private 
judgment"* 

§  1848.   And  again:  '^As  to  papists,  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Protestant  dissenters  would  hold  equally  strong  for  a  general 
toleration  of  them;  provided  their  separation  was  founded  only 
1  4  Black.  Comm.  52,  68. 
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upon  difference  of  opinion  in  religion,  and  their  principles  did 
not  also  extend  to  a  subversion  of  the  civil  government  If 
once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  they  might  quietly  enjoy  their  seven  sacraments,  their 
purgatory,  and  auricular  confession,  their  worship  of  reliques 
and  images,  nay,  even  their  transubstantiation.  But  while  they 
acknowledge  a  foreign  power  superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
kint^dom,  they  cannot  complain  if  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  will 
not  treat  llioiii  ii|m)ii  the  footing  of  good  subjects."  ^ 

§  1849.  Of  tho  Eiigish  laws  respecting  papists,  Montesquieu 
observes  that  they  are  so  rigorous,  though  not  professedly  of  the 
sanguinary  kind,  that  they  do  all  the  hurt  that  can  possibly  be 
done  in  cold  blood.  To  this  just  rebuke,  after  citing  it  and  ad- 
mitting its  truth,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  no  better  reply  to 
make  than  that  these  laws  are  seldom  exerted  to  their  utmost 
rigor;  and,  indeed,  if  they  were,  it  would  be  very  diflScult  to 
excuse  them.'  The  meanest  apologist  of  the  worst  enormities 
of  a  Roman  emperor  could  not  have  shadowed  out  a  defence  more 
servile  or  more  unworthy  of  the  dignity  and  spirit  of  a  freeman. 
With  one  quotation  more  from  tho  same  authority,  exemplifying 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  English  test  laws,  this  subject  may 
be  dismissed.  "In  order  tho  better  to  secure  the  established 
church  against  perils  from  nonconformists  of  all  denominations, 
infidels,  Turks,  Jews,  heretics,  papists,  and  sectaries,  there  are, 
however,  two  bulwarks  erected,  called  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  —  by  the  former  of  which  no  person  can  be  legally  elected 
to  any  office  relating  to  the  government  of  any  city  or  corpora- 
tion unless  within  a  twelvemonth  before  he  has  received  the 
sacmmciit  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  he  is  also  enjoined  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  at  the  same  time  that  he  takes  the  oath 
of  office,  or  in  default  of  either  of  these  requisites,  such  election 
shall  be  void.  The  other,  called  the  Test-Act,  directs  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths,  and  make  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  at  West- 
minster, or  at  the  quarter-sessions,  within  six  calendar  months 
after  their  admission,  and  also  within  the  same  time  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  some  public  church  immediately  after 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  54,  65.  >  4  Black.  Conun.  57. 
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divine  service  and  sermon ;  and  to  deliver  into  court  a  certifi- 
cate thereof  signed  by  the  minister  and  church-warden,  and  also 
to  prove  the  same  by  two  credible  witnesses,  upon  forfeiture  of 
500/.  and  disability  to  hold  the  said  oflice.  And  of  much  the 
same  nature  with  these  is  the  statute  7  Jac.  I.  c.  2,  which  per- 
mits no  persons  to  be  naturalized  or  restored  in  blood  but  such 
as  undergo  a  like  test;  which  test,  having  been  removed  in  1753 
in  favor  of  the  Jews,  was  the  next  session  of  Parliament  restored 
again  with  some  precipitation."  ^  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  with- 
out some  prohibition  of  religious  tests,  a  successful  sect  in  our 
country  might,  by  once  possessing  power,  pass  test-laws  which 
would  secure  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  all  the  offices  of  trust 
and  i)roJit  under  the  national  government.^ 

§  1850.  The  seventh  and  last  article  of  the  Constitution  is : 
^^Tlie  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States 
so  ratifying  the  same." 

§  1851.  Upon  tliis  article  it  is  now  wholly  unnecessary  to  be- 
stow much  commentary,  since  the  Constitution  has  been  ratified 
by  all  the  States.  If  a  ratilicatioii  had  been  required  of  all  the 
States  instead  of  nine  as  a  condition  precedent  to  give  it  life  and 
motion,  it  is  now  known  that  it  would  never  have  been  ratified. 
North  Carolina  in  her  fii^st  convention  rejected  it ;  and  llhodo 
Island  did  not  accede  to  it  until  more  than  a  year  after  it  had 
been  in  operation.'  Some  delicate  questions,  under  a  different 
state  of  things,  might  have  arisen.  What  they  were,  and  how 
they  were  disposed  of  at  the  time,  is  made  known  by  the  Federal- 
ist, in  a  commentary  upon  the  article,  which  will  conclude  this 
subject. 

§  1862.  "Tliis  article  speaks  for  itself.  The  express  authority 
of  the  [leople  alone  could  give  due  validity  to  the  Constitution. 
To  have  required  the  unanimous  ratification  of  the  thirteen  States 
would  have  subjected  the  essential  interests  of  the  whole  to  the 
caprice  or  corruption  of  a  single  member.  It  would  have  marked 
a  want  of  foresight  in  the  convention  which  our  own  experience 
would  have  rendered  inexcusable, 

1  See  also  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24  (2d  edit),  p{>.  86,  86  ;  Rawle  on  the  ConsUttt- 
Hon,  ch.  10,  p.  121 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  0omm.  App.  296 ;  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  Apfk 
note  (G.),  p.  8. 
*  See  atUe,  |  621,  •  AnU,  yoi.  i  $  279. 
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§  1858.  ^'Two  questionB  of  a  very  delicate  nature  present 
themselves  on  this  occasion.  (1)  On  what  principle  the  con- 
federation, which  stands  in  the  solemn  form  of  a  compact  among 
the  States,  can  be  superseded  without  the  imanimous  consent  of 
the  parties  to  it  ?  (2)  What  relation  is  to  subsist  between  the 
nine  or  more  States  ratifying  the  Constitution,  and  the  remaining 
few  who  do  not  become  parties  to  it? 

§  1854.  "The  first  question  is  answered  at  once  by  recur- 
ring to  the  absolute  necessity  of  tlio  case ;  to  tlio  groat  principle 
of  solf-prosorvation;  to  the  transcendent  law  of  nature,  and  of 
nature's  God,  which  declares,  that  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
society  are  the  objects  at  which  all  political  institutions  aim, 
and  to  which  all  such  institutions  must  be  sacrificed.  Perhaps 
also,  an  answer  may  bo  found  without  searching  beyond  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  compact  itself.  It  has  been  heretofore  noted  among 
the  defects  of  the  confederation  that  in  many  of  the  States  it  had 
received  no  higher  sanction  than  a  mere  legislative  ratification. 
Tlio  principle  of  reciprocity  seems  to  require  that  its  obligation 
on  the  other  States  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  standard.  A 
compact  between  independent  sovereigns,  founded  on  acts  of  legis- 
lative authority,  can  pretend  to  no  higher  validity  than  a  league 
or  treaty  between  the  parties.  It  is  an  established  doctrine  on 
the  fliibjcct  of  treaties,  tliat  all  the  articles  are  mutually  condi- 
tions of  each  other ;  Uiat  a  breach  of  any  one  article  is  a  breach 
of  the  whole  treaty ;  and  that  a  breach  committed  by  either  of 
the  parties  absolves  the  others,  and  authorizes  them,  if  they 
please,  to  pronounce  the  compact  violated  and  void.  Should  it 
unhappily  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  these  delicate  truths  for  a 
justification  for  disixsusing  with  the  consent  of  particular  States 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  federal  pact,  will  not  the  complaining 
parties  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  answer  the  multiplied  and  im- 
portant infractions  with  which  they  may  be  confronted  ?  The 
time  has  been  when  it  was  incumbent  on  us  all  to  veil  the  idea 
which  this  paragraph  exhibits.  The  scene  is  now  changed,  and 
with  it  the  part  which  the  same  motives  dictated. 

§  1855.  "The  second  question  is  not  less  delicate;  and  the 
flattering  prospect  of  its  being  nearly  hypothetical  forbids  an 
over-curious  discussion  of  it  It  is  one  of  those  cases  which 
must  be  left  to  provide  for  itself.  In  general,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  although  no  political  relation  can  subsist  between 
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the  assenting  and  dissenting  States,  yet  the  moral  relations  will 
remain  uncancelled.  The  claims  of  justice,  both  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  will  be  in  force,  and  must  be  fulfilled ;  the  rights 
of  humanity  must,  in  all  cases,  be  duly  and  mutually  respected ; 
whilst  considerations  of  a  common  interest,  and,  above  all,  the 
remembrance  of  the  endearing  scenes  which  are  past,  and  the 
anticipation  of  a  speedy  triumph  over  the  obstacles  to  reunion, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  not  urge  in  vain  moderation  on  one  side,  and 
prudence  on  the  other."* 

§  1866.  And  here  closes  our  review  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
original  form  in  which  it  was  framed  for,  and  adopted  by,  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  concluding  passage  of  it  is: 
^^Dono  in  couveution,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  States 
present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  twelfth." 
At  the  head  of  the  illustrious  men  who  fnuned  and  signed  it, 
men  who  have  earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of  their  country, 
stands  the  name  of  Oeorqb  Washington,  *'  Pi*csident  and  Deputy 
from  Virginia; "  a  name  at  the  utterance  of  which  envy  is  dumb, 
and  pride  bows  with  involuntary  reverence ;  and  piety,  with  eyes 
lifted  to  heaven,  breathes  forth  a  prayer  of  profound  gratitude. 

1  The  FedereliBt,  Na  48. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  OONUTITUTION. 

§  1857.  W^  have  already  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  some 
of  Uio  amendinonts  made  to  the  Constitution  subsequent  to  its 
adoption,  in  the  progress  of  our  review  of  the  provisions  of  the 
original  instrument,  (a)  The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  those  which  have  not  fallen  within  the  scope 
of  our  former  commentaries. 

§  1858.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  many  objections  were 
taken  to  the  Constitution  not  only  on  account  of  its  actual  provi* 
sions  but  also  on  account  of  its  deficiencies  and  omissions.^ 
Among  the  latter  none  were  proclaimed  with  more  zeal  and 
pressed  with  more  effect  than  tlie  want  of  a  bill  of  rights.  This, 
it  was  said,  was  a  fatal  defect,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  bring  on 
the  ruin  of  the  republic*  (&)  To  this  objection  several  answers 
were  given :  first,  that  the  Constitution  did,  in  fact,  contain  many 
provisions  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights,  if  the  whole  Constitu* 
tion  was  not,  in  fact,  a  bill  of  rights ;  secondly,  that  a  bill  of 
rights  was  in  its  nature  more  adapted  to  a  monarchy  than  to  a 
government  professedly  founded  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
executed  by  their  immediate  representatives  and  agents;  and 
thirdly,  that  a  formal  bill  of  rights,  beyond  what  was  contained 
in  it,  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  might  even  be  dangerous.' 

§  1859.  The  first  answer  was  supported  by  reference  to  the 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  judgment  in  cases  of 
impeachment;  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  the  trial 

t  Vol.  L  B.  3.  ch.  2. 

t  S  Amer.  MuBeam,  428,  424,  426  ;  Id.  486;  Id.  684 ;  Id.  640,  648,  646 ;  Id.  668. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  8 ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  78,  79  ;  Id.  660. 

(a)  The  first  ten  amendments  apply  to  (f>)  See  also  Jefferson's  Works,  III.  4, 

the  federal  government  alone.    Spies  v.  18, 101,  201 ;  Id.  II.  829,  868  ;  Life  and 

Illinois,  128  U.  S.  181,  and  many  cases  Correspondence   of  Justice   Iredell,   II 

cited,  from  Barron  o.  Baltimore,  7  Peters^  186. 
248,  down. 
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by  jury  in  criminal  cases ;  the  definition,  trial,  and  punishment  of 
treason ;  the  prohibition  of  bills  of  attainder,  ex  f09t  facto  laws, 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  laws  granting  titles  of 
nobility,  and  laws  imposing  religious  tests.  All  these  were  so 
many  declarations  of  rights  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens,  not 
exceeded  in  vahie  by  any  which  could  jiossibly  (ind  a  place  in  any 
bill  of  rights.* 

§  1860.  Upon  the  second  point  it  was  said  that  bills  of  rights 
are  in  their  origin  stipulations  between  kings  and  their  subjects, 
abridgments  of  prerogative  in  favor  of  privilege,  and  reservations 
of  rights  not  surrendered  to  the  prince.  Such  was  Magna  Gharta 
obtained  by  the  barons,  sword  in  hand,  of  King  John.  Such 
were  the  subsequent  confirmations  of  that  charter  by  succeeding 
princes.  Such  was  the  Petition  of  Right  assented  to  by  Charles 
the  First  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Such  also  was  the  declar- 
ation of  rights  presented  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  1688,  and  afterwards  put  into  the  form  of  an  act  of 
parliament  called  the  Bill  of  Rights.^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
according  to  its  primitive  signification  a  bill  of  rights  has  no  ap- 
plication to  constitutions  professedly  founded  upon  the  |)ower  of 
the  people,  and  executed  by  persons  who  are  immediately  chosen 
by  them  to  execute  their  will.  In  our  country,  in  strictness,  the 
people  surrender  noiliing;  and  as  ilioy  ret4iin  cvoryMiing,  llu^y 
have  no  need  of  particular  reservations.^  '^  We,  the  {)eople  of  the 
United  States,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America "  —  is  a  better  recognition  of  popular 
rights  than  yolumes  of  those  aphorisms  which  make  a  principal 
figure  in  several  of  our  State  bills  of  rights,  and  which  would 
sound  much  better  in  a  treatise  of  ethics  than  in  a  constitution 
of  government.*  (a) 

§  18G1.  Upon  the  third  point  it  was  said  tliat  a  minute  detail 
of  particular  riglits  was  certainly  far  less  applicable  t<>  a  consti- 
tution designed  to  regulate  tlie  general  political  concerns  of  the 

1  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  84. 

*  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  given  an  exact  though  succinct  history  of  the  bills  of 
rights,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  in  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24. 

•  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  480,  481,  482. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  84. 

(a)  See  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Justice  Irodell,  IL  187. 
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nation  than  to  one  which  had  the  regulation  of  every  species  of 
personal  and  private  concerns.  But,  it  was  added,  the  argument 
might  justly  be  carried  further.  It  might  be  affirmed  that  a  bill 
of  rights,  in  the  sense  and  extent  which  is  contended  for,  was  not 
only  wholly  unnecessary,  but  might  even  be  dangerous.  Such  a 
bill  would  contain  various  exceptions  to  powers  not  granted,  and 
on  this  very  account  might  afford  a  colorable  pretext  to  claim 
more  than  was  granted.^  For  why,  it  might  be  asked,  declare 
that  tilings  shnll  not  bo  done  which  there  is  no  power  to  do? 
Why,  for  iimtancc,  Miat  the  liliorty  of  the  pi*esA  shall  nob  bo  re* 
strained  wlioii  no  ]>owcr  is  given  by  which  restrictions  may  bo 
imposed  ?  It  is  true,  that  upon  sound  reasoning  a  declaration 
of  this  sort  could  not  fairly  be  construed  to  imply  a  regulating 
power,  but  it  might  be  seized  upon  by  men  disposed  to  usurpa- 
tion in  order  to  furnish  a  plausible  pretence  for  claiming  the 
power.  They  might  urge  with  a  semblance  of  reason  that  the 
Constitution  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  the  absurdity  of  pro- 
viding against  an  abuse  of  an  authority  which  was  not  given,  and 
that  the  provision  against  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press 
afforded  a  clear  implication  that  a  right  to  prescribe  proper  regu- 
lations concerning  it  was  intended  to  be  vested  in  the  national 
government. 

§  1862.  It  was  further  added,  that  in  truth  the  Constitution 
itself  wns  in  every  rational  sense,  and  to  every  useful  puqioso,  a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  Union.  It  specifies  and  declares  the  political 
privileges  of  the  citizens  in  the  structure  and  administration  of 
the  government  It  defines  certain  immunities  and  modes  of 
proceeding  which  relate  to  their  personal,  private,  and  public 
rights  and  concerns.  It  confers  on  them  tlie  unalienable  right 
of  electing  their  rulers,  and  prohibits  any  tyrannical  measures 
and  vindictive  prosecutions.  So  that  at  best  much  of  the  force 
of  the  objection  rests  on  mere  nominal  distinctions,  or  upon  a 
desire  to  make  a  frame  of  government  a  code  to  regulate  rights 
and  remedies.^ 

§  1868.  Although  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  much  in- 
trinsic force  in  this  reasoning,^  it  cannot  in  candor  be  admitted  to 

1  1  Lloyd's  Dcbntcs,  433,  437. 

*  The  Federalist,  Na  84.  See  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  428, 429,  430  ;  8  Amer.  Museum, 
659. 

*  It  had,  beyond  aU  question,  cztiaordinary  inflnenoe  in  the  oonyention  ;  for  upon 
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be  wholly  satisfactory  or  conclusive  on  the  subject.  It  is  rather 
the  argument  of  an  able  advocate  than  the  reasoning  of  a  consti- 
tutional statesman.  In  the  first  place,  a  bill  of  rights,  in  the  very 
sense  of  this  reasoning,  is  admitted  in  some  cases  to  be  impor- 
tant ;  and  the  Constitution  itself  adopts  and  establishes  its  pro- 
priety to  the  extent  of  its  actual  provisions.  Every  reason  which 
establishes  the  propriety  of  any  provision  of  this  sort  in  the  Con- 
stitution, such  as  a  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  is,  pro 
tantOy  proof  that  it  is  neither  unnecessary  nor  dangerous.  It  re- 
duces the  question  to  the  consideration,  not  whether  any  bill  of 
rights  is  necessary,  but  what  such  a  bill  of  rights  should  profv 
erly  contain.  That  is  a  point  for  argument  upon  which  dilToreut 
minds  may  arrive  at  different  conclusions.  That  a  bill  of  rights 
may  contain  too  many  enumerations,  and  especially  such  as  more 
correctly  belong  to  the  ordinary  legislation  of  a  government,  can- 
not be  doubted.  Some  of  our  State  bills  of  rights  contain  clauses 
of  this  description,  being  either  in  their  character  and  phrase- 
ology quite  too  loose  and  general  and  ambiguous,  or  covering 
doctrines  quite  debatable  both  in  theory  and  practice,  or  even 
leading  to  mischievous  consequences  by  restricting  the  legislative 
power  under  circumstances  which  were  not  foreseen,  and  if  fore- 
seen, the  restraint  would  have  been  pronounced  by  all  persons 
inexpedient  and  perhaps  unjust.^  Indeed  the  rage  of  theorists 
to  make  constitutions  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  their  own 
crude  and  visionary  aphorisms  of  government  requires  to  be 
guarded  against  with  the  most  unceasing  vigilance.* 

§  1864.  in  the  next  place  a  bill  of  rights  is  important,  and 
may  often  be  indispensable,  whenever  it  operates  as  a  qualifica- 
tion upon  powers  actually  granted  by  the  peojAe  to  the  govern- 
ment.^   This  is  the  real  ground  of  all  the  bills  of  rights  in  the 

a  motion  being  made  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  biU  of  righta,  the  proposition 
was  UNANIMOUSLY  rejected.  Journal  of  ConTontion,  p.  309.  This  fact  alono  shows 
that  it  was  at  best  deemed  a  subject  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  that  it  formed  no  line 
of  distinction  between  any  of  the  parties  in  the  convention.  There  will  be  found  con- 
siderable reasoning  on  the  subject  in  the  debates  in  Congress  on  the  amendments 
proposed  in  1789.     See  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  414  to  426  ;  Id.  426  to  447. 

1  2  Kent's  Corom.  Lect.  24,  p.  6  (2d  edition,  p.  9)  and  note.  Id.  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates, 
481,  432. 

*  This  whole  subject  is  treated  with  great  felicity  and  force  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent, 
in  his  Commentaries;  and  the  whole  lecture  will  reward  a  most  diligent  perusal. 
2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24. 

•  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  429,  480,  481,  482. 
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parent  country,  in  the  colonial  constitutions  and  laws,  and  in 
the  State  constitutions.  In  England,  the  bills  of  rights  were  not 
demanded  merely  of  the  crown,  as  withdrawing  a  power  from  the 
royal  prerogative ;  they  were  equally  important,  as  withdrawing 
power  from  Parliament.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  provisions  in  Magna  Gharta,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
1688,  consists  of  a  solemn  recognition  of  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  Parliament;  that  is,  a  declaration  that  Parliament 
ought  not  to  abolish  or  restrict  those  rights.  Such  are  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury ;  the  right  to  personal  liberty  and  private  property 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  that  the  subjects  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  bear  arms ;  that  elections  of  members  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  free ;  that  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  be  impeached,  or  questioned  elsewhere ;  and 
that  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted.^  When- 
ever, then,  a  general  power  exists,  or  is  granted  to  a  government 
which  may  in  its  actual  exercise  or  abuse  be  dangerous  to  the 
people,  there  seems  a  peculiar  propriety  in  restricting  its  opera- 
tions, and  in  excepting  from  it  some  at  least  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous forms  in  which  it  may  be  likely  to  be  abused.  And 
the  very  exception  in  such  cases  will  operate  with  a  silent  but 
irresistible  influence  to  control  the  actual  abuse  of  it  in  other 
analop^ons  cases.* 

§  18G5.  In  the  next  place,  a  bill  of  rights  may  be  important, 
even  when  it  goes  beyond  powers  supposed  to  be  granted.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  actual  reach  of 
certain  powers  which  are  given  in  general  terms.  They  may 
be  construed  to  extend  (and  perhaps  fairly)  to  certain  classes  of 
cases  which  did  not  at  first  appear  to  be  within  them.  A  bill 
of  rights,  then,  operates  as  a  guard  upon  any  extravagant  or  un- 
due extension  of  such  powers.  Besides,  as  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, a  bill  of  rights  is  of  real  efficiency  in  controlling  the 
excesses  of  party  spirit  It  serves  to  guide  and  enlighten  public 
opinion,  and  to  render  it  more  quick  to  detect,  and  more  resolute 
to  resist,  attempts  to  disturb  private  rights.  It  requires  more 
than  ordinary  hardihood  and  audacity  of  character  to  trample 
down  principles  which  our  ancestors  have  consecrated  with  rever- 

>  See  Magna  Charta,  oh.  S9  ;  Bill  of  Rights,  1688;  5  Cobhett't  Pari.  Hiit  p.  110. 
*  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  481,  482,  488,  484. 
VOL.  II.  —  40 
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ence;  which  we  imbibed  in  our  early  education;  which  recom- 
mend themselveB  to  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  their  truth  and 
simplicity;  and  which  are  constantly  placed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  accompanied  with  the  imposing  force  and  solemnity 
of  a  constitutional  sanction.  Bills  of  rights  are  a  part  of  the 
muniments  of  freemen,  showing  their  title  to  protection;  and 
they  become  of  increased  value  when  placed  under  the  protection 
of  an  independent  judiciary  instituted  as  the  appropriate  guar- 
dian of  the  public  and  private  rights  of  the  citizens.^ 

§  1866.  In  the  next  place,  it  has  been  urged  with  much  ear- 
nestness, a  bill  of  rights  is  an  important  protection  against  un- 
just and  oppressive  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves. 
In  a  government  modiiied  like  that  of  the  United  Statim,  said 
a  great  statesman,'  the  great  danger  lies  rather  in  tlie  abuse  of 
the  community  than  of  the  legislative  body.  The  prescriptions 
in  favor  of  liberty  ought  to  be  levelled  against  that  quarter  where 
the  greatest  danger  lies,  namely,  —  that  which  possesses  the 
highest  prerogative  of  power.  But  this  is  not  found  in  tlie  exec- 
utive or  legislative  departments  of  government,  but  in  the  body 
of  the  people,  operating  by  the  majority  against  tlie  minority. 
It  may  be  thought  that  all  paper  barriers  against  the  power  of 
the  community  are  too  weak  to  be  worthy  of  attention.  Tliey 
are  not  so  strong  as  to  satisfy  all  who  have  seen  and  examined 
thoroughly  the  texture  of  such  a  defence;  yet,  as  they  have  a 
tendency  to  impress  some  degree  of  respect  for  them,  to  establish 
the  public  opinion  in  their  favor,  and  to  rouse  the  attention  of 
the  whole  community,  it  may  be  one  means  to  control  the 
majority  from  those  acts  to  which  they  might  be  otherwise 
inclined.  • 

§  1867.  In  regard  to  another  suggestion,  that  the  afTirinance 
of  cer(4iin  rigliis  might  disparage  otliera,  or  niiglit  lead  lo  argu- 
mentative implications  in  favor  of  other  powcra,  it  might  be 
suflTicient  to  say  tliat  such  a  course  of  reasoning  could  never  be 
sustained  upon  any  solid  basis;  and  it  could  never  furnish  any 
just  ground  of  objection  tliat  ingenuity  might  pervert  or  usurpa- 
tion overleap  the  true  sense.  That  objection  will  equally  lie 
against  all  powers,  whether  largo  or  limited,  whether  national 

1  1  Kent* ■  Comm.  Lect.  24,  pp.  5.  6  (2d  edition,  p.  8)  ;  1  Lloyd*!  Debates,  429, 
480.  481. 

*  Mr.  Madison,  1  Uoyd's  Deb.  431.  •  Ibid. 
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or  state,  whether  in  a  bill  of  rights  or  in  a  frame  of  goyemment 
But  a  conclusive  answer  is,  that  such  an  attempt  may  be  inter- 
dicted (as  it  has  been)  by  a  positive  declaration  in  such  a  bill  of 
rights  that  the  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.* 

§  1868.  The  want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  then,  is  not  either  an 
unfounded  or  illusory  objection.  The  real  question  is  not, 
whether  every  sort  of  right  or  privilege  or  claim  ought  to  be 
aflinncd  in  a  constitution,  but  wlicthcr  such  as  in  their  own  na- 
ture are  of  vital  importance  and  peculiarly  susceptible  of  abuse 
ought  not  to  receive  this  solemn  sanction.  Doubtless,  the  want 
of  a  formal  bill  of  rights  in  the  Constitution  was  a  matter  of  very 
exaggerated  declamation  and  party  zeal,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  defeating  the  Constitution.'  But  so  far  as  the  objection  was 
well  founded  in  fact,  it  was  right  to  remove  it  by  subsequent 
amendments ;  and  Congress  ^  have,  as  we  shall  see,  accordingly 
performed  the  duty  with  most  prompt  and  laudable  diligence.^ 

§  1869.  Let  us  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments, which,  it  will  be  found,  principally  regard  subjects 
properly  belonging  to  a  bill  of  rights. 

§  1870.  Th(5  first  is,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  proliibiting  the  free  exorcise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or 
the  riglit  of  ih(^  |»ooplo  poacoa))ly  t.o  assemble,  and  to  i>ctition 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

§  1871.  And  first,  the  prohibition  of  any  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  worship,  (a) 

1  Constitution,  9th  Amendment ;  1  Lloyd's  Deb.  433. 

>  The  FcdcmliHt,  No.  84.  Seo  also  2  Elliot's  Deb.  66, 160,  243,  830.  381,  834,  844, 
845,  846  ;  1  Jeflorson's  Corresp.  64 ;  2  JefTeraon's  Corresp.  274,  291,  844,  443,  459  ; 
1  Tuck.  Binck.  Comm.  App.  808  ;  2  Amer.  Museum,  834,  378,  424,  540 ;  8  Amer. 
Museum,  548,  559 ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  423  to  487  ;  5  MarahalVs  Life  of  Washington, 
ch.  8,  pp.  207  to  210. 

•  The  first  Congress. 

^  See  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  207  to  210.  Congress,  in  the  pre^ 
amble  to  these  amendments,  use  the  following  Inngtiage  :  "  The  conrentions  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  having  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  Constitution  expressed  a  desire,  in 
order  to  prevent  miscoiiHtniction  or  abuse  of  it^  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and 
restrictive  clauses  should  be  addc<l ;  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence 
in  the  govcnimcnt  will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  institution,"  ftc  1  Tuck. 
Dhick.  Comm.  App.  269. 

(a)  This  provision  does  not  prevent  tiaed  in  the  name  of  religion.  Reynolds 
legislation  against  polygamy,  though  prae-     v.  United  Stataa,  98  U.  S.  145  ;  Murphy 
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How  far  any  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  matters 
touching  religion  has  been  a  subject  much  discussed  by  writers 
upon  public  and  political  law.  The  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
interference  of  government  in  matters  of  religion  have  been  main- 
tained by  many  distinguished  authors,  as  well  those  who  were 
the  warmest  advocates  of  free  governments  as  those  who  were 
attached  to  governments  of  a  more  arbitrary  character.^  Indeed, 
the  right  of  a  society  or  government  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
religion  will  hardly  be  contested  by  any  persons  who  believe  that 
piety,  religion,  and  morality  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
well-being  of  the  state,  and  indisfKinsable  to  the  udniinistration 
of  civil  justice.  The  promulgation  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
religion,  the  being,  and  attributes,  and  providence  of  one  Al- 
mighty Ood;  the  responsibility  to  him  for  all  our  actions, 
founded  upon  moral  freedom  and  accountability ;  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments;  the  cultivation  of  all  the  personal, 
social,  and  benevolent  virtues,  — these  never  can  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  in  any  well-ordered  community.*  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  civilized  society  can  well  exist 
without  them.  And  at  all  events,  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation  to  doubt 
that  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  govenmient  to  foster  and  encourage 
it  among  all  the  citizens  and  subjects.  Tliis  is  a  point  wholly 
distinct  from  that  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  of  the  freedom  of  public  worsliip  according  to  Uie 
dictates  of  one's  conscience. 

§  1872.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  the  limits  to 
which  government  may  rightfully  go  in  fostering  and  encourag- 
ing religion.  Three  cases  may  easily  be  supposed :  one,  where 
a  government  affords  aid  to  a  particular  religion,  leaving  all 
persons  free  to  adopt  any  other;  another,  where  it  creates  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  for  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines 
of  a  particular  sect  of  that  religion,  leaving  a  like  freedom  to  all 

1  See  GroHns,  B.  %  ch.  20.  §§  44  to  51 ;  Vattel,  B.  1.  ch  12,  §§  125, 126  ;  Hooker's 
Eccletiastical  Polity,  B.  6,  §§  1  to  10  ;  Bynkershoek,  2  P.  J.  Lib.  2,  cli.  18  ;  Woodeson'a 
Elem.  Lect.  3,  p.  40  ;  BurUmaqui,  pt  8,  ch.  3,  p.  171,  and  Montesq.  B.  24,  ch.  1  to 
ch.  8,  ch.  14  to  ch.  16,  B.  25,  ch.  1,  2,  0. 10,  11,  12. 

*  See  Barlamaqai,  pt  8,  ch.  8,  p.  171,  &c.  ;  4  Black.  Oomm.  48. 

V.  Ramsey,  114  U.  S.  15  ;  Darii  v.  Beason,  greas  to  repeal  the  incorporation  and  wind 
138  U.  S.  888  ;  Moimon  Church  v.  United  up  the  aflTairt  of  the  Church  of  Jesos 
SUtet,  136  U.  S.  1,  on  the  power  of  Con-     Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
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others ;  and  a  third,  where  it  creates  such  an  establishment,  and 
excludes  all  persons  not  belonging  to  it,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
from  any  participation  in  the  public  honors,  trusts,  emoluments, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  state.  For  instance,  a  govern- 
ment may  simply  declare  that  the  Christian  religion  shall  be  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  shall  be  aided  and  encouraged  in  all 
the  varieties  of  sects  belonging  to  it;  or  it  may  declare  that  the 
Catholic  or  Protestant  religion  shall  be  the  religion  of  the  state, 
leaving  every  man  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  own  religious 
opinions;  or  it  may  establish  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  sect, 
as  of  Episcopalians,  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  with  a  like  free- 
dom ;  or  it  may  establish  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  sect  as  ex- 
clusively the  religion  of  the  state,  tolerating  others  to  a  limited 
extent,  or  excluding  all  not  belonging  to  it  from  all  public 
honors,  trusts,  emoluments,   privileges,  and  immunities. 

§  1873.  Now,  there  will  probably  bo  found  few  persons  in  this 
or  any  otiier  Christian  country  who  would  deliberately  contend 
that  it  was  unreasonable  or  unjust  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
Christian  religion  generally,  as  a  matter  of  sound  policy  as  well 
as  of  revealed  trutk  In  fact,  every  American  colony,  from  its 
foundation  down  to  the  revolution,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode 
Island,  if,  indeed,  that  State  be  an  exception,  did  openly,  by  the 
whole  course  of  its  laws  and  institutions,  support  and  sustain  in 
some  form  the  Christian  religion;  and  almost  invariably  gave  a 
peculiar  sanction  to  some  of  its  fundamental  doctrines.  And 
this  has  continued  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  States  down  to 
the  present  period,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it  was 
against  the  principles  of  public  law  or  republican  liberty.*  In- 
deed, in  a  republic,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  viewing  the  Christian  religion  as  the  great  basis  on  which 
it  must  rest  for  its  support  and  permanence,  if  it  be,  what  it  has 
ever  been  deemed  by  its  truest  friends  to  be,  the  religion  of 
liberty.  Montesquieu  has  remarked  that  the  Christian  religion 
IS  a  stranger  to  mere  despotic  power.  The  mildness  so  frequently 
recommended  in  the  gos[)el  is  incompatible  with  the  despotic 
rage  with  which  a  prince  punishes  his  subjects,  and  exercises 
himself  in  cruelty.*  He  has  gone  even  further,  and  aflirmed 
that  the  Protestant  religion  is  far  more  congenial  with  the  true 

1  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  84,  pp.  85  to  37  ;  RawU  on  Const  cL  10,  pp.  121,  122. 
*  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  24,  ch.  8. 
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spirit  of  political  freedom  than  the  Catholia  ^^  When,"  says  he, 
*^tlie  Christian  religion,  two  centuries  ago,  became  unhappily 
divided  into  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  people  of  the  north  em- 
braced the  Protestant,  and  those  of  the  south  still  adhered  to  the 
Catholic.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  people  of  the  north  haye, 
and  will  ever  have,  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  indo])cndcnco  which 
the  people  of  the  south  have  not  And,  therefore,  a  religion 
which  has  no  visible  head  is  more  agreeable  to  the  independency 
of  climate  than  that  which  has  one."  ^  Without  stopping  to  in- 
quire whether  this  remark  be  well-founded,  it  is  certainly  time 
that  the  parent  country  has  acted  upon  it  with  a  severe  and  vigi- 
lant zeal ;  and  in  most  of  the  colonies  the  same  rigid  jealousy  has 
been  maintained  almost  down  to  our  own  times.  Massachusetts, 
while  she  has  promulgated  in  her  bill  of  rights  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  the  public  support  of  religion  and  the  worship 
of  God,  has  authorized  the  legislature  to  require  it  only  for 
Protestantism.  The  language  of  that  bill  of  rights  is  remarkable 
for  its  pointed  affirmation  of  the  duty  of  government  to  support 
Christianity,  and  the  reasons  for  it.  ^'As,"  says  the  third  ar- 
ticle, ^^  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  good  order  and  pres- 
ervation of  civil  government,  essentially  depend  upon  piety, 
religion,  and  morality,  and  as  these  cannot  be  generally  diffused 
through  the  community  but  by  the  institution  of  the  public  wor- 
ship of  Ood,  and  of  public  instnictions  in  piety,  religion,  and 
morality;  therefore,  to  promote  their  happintjss,  and  to  secure 
the  good  order  and  preservation  of  their  goveriuneiit,  the  people  of 
this  commonwealth  have  a  right  to  invest  their  legislature  with 
power  to  authorize  and  require,  and  the  legislature  shall  from 
time  to  time  authorize  and  require,  the  several  towns,  parishes, 
4c.,  to  make  suitable  provision  at  their  own  expense  for  the  in- 
stitution of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  public  Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and 
morality,  in  all  cases  where  such  provision  shall  not  be  made 
voluntarily."  Afterwards  there  follow  provisions,  prohibiting 
any  superiority  of  one  sect  over  another,  and  securing  to  all 
citizens  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

§  1874.  Probably  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  of  the  amendment  to  it  now  under  consideration,  the 
general  if  not  the  universal  sentiment  in  America  was,  that 

1  Monteeq.  Spirit  of  Lawi,  B.  24,  oh.  6. 
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Christianity  ought  to  receive  encouragement  from  the  Btate  so 
far  as  was  not  incompatible  with  the  private  rights  of  cohscience 
and  the  freedom  of  religious  worship.  An  attempt  to  level  all 
religions,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  state  policy  to  hold  all  in 
utter  indifference,  would  have  created  universal  disapprobation, 
if  not  universal  indignation.^ 

§  1875.  It  yet  remains  a  problem  to  be  solved  in  human  af- 
fairs, whether  any  free  government  can  be  permanent  where  the 
public  worship  of  God  and  the  support  of  religion  constitute  no 
part  of  the  policy  or  duty  of  the  state  in  any  assignable  shape* 
The  future  experience  of  Christendom,  and  chiefly  of  the  Ameri*- 
can  States,  must  settle  this  problem  as  yet  new  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  abundant  as  it  had  been  in  experiments  in  the  thebry 
of  government. 

§  1876.  But  the  duty  of  Supporting  religion,  and  especially 
tlie  Christian  religion,  id  very  different  from  the  right  to  force 
the  consciences  of  other  men  or  to  punish  them  for  worshipping 
God  in  the  manner  which  they  believe  their  accountability  to 
him  requires.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  ^^  religion,  or  the  duty 
we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be 
dictated  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence.*'  * 
Mr.  Locke  hiiilscif,  who  did  not  doubt  the  right  of  govonuncnt 
to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  and  especially  to  encourage 
Cliristianity,  at  the  same  time  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  a  manner 
becoming  his  character  as  a  sincere  friend  of  civil  and  religioud 
liberty.  "No  man  or  society  of  men,"  says  he>  "have  any  au* 
thority  to  impose  their  opinions  or  interpretations  on  any  other, 
the  meanest  Christian ;  since,  in  matters  of  religion,  every  man 
must  know,  and  believe,  and  give  an  account  for  himself."' 
The  rights  of  conscience  are,  indeed,  beyond  the  just  reach  of 
any  human  power.  They  are  given  by  God,  and  cannot  be  en-* 
croached  upon  by  human  authority  without  a  criminal  disobedi- 
ence of  the  precepts  of  natural  as  well  as  of  revealed  religion. 

§  1877.  Tlie  real  object  of  the  amendment  was  not  to  counte- 
nance, much  Icsd  to  advance,  Mahometanism,  or  Judaism,  or  infi- 

1  See  2  Lloyd's  Deb.  1^6,  106. 

>  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  1  Tack.  Black.  ComnL  App.  296 )  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comia 
App.  note  0.  pp.  10,  11. 

*  Lord  King*8  Life  of  Locke,  p.  87S. 
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delity,  by  proBtrating  Christianity;  but  to  exclade  all  riyalrj 
among  Christian  sects,  and  to  prevent  any  national  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  which  should  give  to  a  hierarchy  the  exclu- 
sive patronage  of  the  national  government.  It  thus  cuts  off  the 
means  of  religious  persecution  (the  vice  and  pest  of  former  ages), 
and  of  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion,  which  had  been  trampled  upon  almost  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  present  age.^  The  history  of  the  parent 
country  had  afforded  the  most  solemn  warnings  and  melancholy 
instructions  on  this  head ;  ^  and  even  New  England,  the  land  of  tho 
peraocutcd  Puritans,  as  well  as  other  colonies,  where  the  Church 
of  England  had  maintained  its  superiority,  would  furnish  out  a 
chapter  as  full  of  the  darkest  bigotry  and  intolerance  as  any 
which  could  be  found  to  disgrace  the  pages  of  foreign  annals.' 
Apostasy,  heresy,  and  nonconformity  had  been  standard  crimes 
for  public  appeals,  to  kindle  the  flames  of  persecution,  and 
apologize  for  the  most  atrocious  triumphs  over  innocence  and 
virtue.* 

§  1878.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  after  having  spoken  with  a 
manly  freedom  of  the  abuses  in  the  Romish  church  respecting 
heresy,  and  that  Christianity  had  been  deformed  by  the  demon 
of  persecution  upon  the  continent,  and  that  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  had  not  been  entirely  free  from  tlic  scourge,^  defends  the 
final  enactments  against  nonconformity  in  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing set  phrases,  to  which,  without  any  material  change,  might 
be  justly  applied  his  own  sarcastic  remarks  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  in  punishing  heresy.®     "For  non- 

1  2  Lloyd's  DebAtes,  106.  *  4  Block.  Comm.  41  to  59. 

*  AnU,  vol.  I  §$  68,  72,  74.  «  Soe  4  Black.  Comm.  43  to  69. 

*  **  Entirely  **  I  Should  he  not  haTe  said,  never  free  from  the  scourge,  as  more  con- 
formable to  historical  truth  ? 

*  4  Black.  Comm.  46,  46.  His  words  are :  "  It  is  true  that  the  sanctimonious 
hypocrisy  of  the  Canonists  went,  at  first,  no  further  than  enjoiniug  pouaucc,  excom- 
munication, and  ecclesiastical  deprivation  for  heresy,  though  afterwards  they  proceeded 
to  imprisonment  by  the  ordinary,  and  confiscation  of  goods  in  pio$  u$um.  But  in  the 
mean  time  they  had  prevaUed  upon  the  weakness  of  bigoted  princes  to  make  the  civil 
power  subservient  to  their  purposes,  by  making  heresy  not  only  a  temporal  but  even  a 
capital  offence ;  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  determining,  without  appeal,  whatever  they 
pleased  to  be  heresy,  and  shifting  off  to  the  secular  arm  the  odium  and  the  drudgery  of 
executions  with  which  they  themselves  were  too  tender  and  delicate  to  intermeddle  ; 
nay,  pretended  to  intercede  and  pray  in  behalf  of  the  convicted  heretic,  %U  eitra  marUs 
perieulum  aerUentia  eireum  eum  moderdur,  well  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  delivering  the  unhappy  victim  to  certain  death."    4  Black.  Comm.  46»  46.     Yet 
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conformity  to  the  worship  of  tho  church,  "  says  he,  ^  there  is 
much  more  to  be  pleaded  than  for  the  former  [that  is,  reviling 
the  ordinances  of  the  church],  being  a  matter  of  private  con- 
science, to  the  scruples  of  which  our  present  laws  have  shown  a 
very  just  and  Oliristian  indulgence.  For  undoubtedly  all  perse- 
cution and  oppression  of  weak  consciences,  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gious persuasions,  are  highly  unjustifiable  upon  every  principle 
of  natural  reason,  civil  liberty,  or  sound  religion.  But  care 
must  be  tsikcu  not  to  carry  this  in<hilgcnce  into  such  extremes  as 
may  endanger  the  national  church.  There  is  always  a  differ- 
ence to  be  made  between  toleration  and  establishment"^  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  learned 
commentator  was  penning  these  cold  remarks,  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land merely  tolerated  Protestant  dissenters  in  their  public  wor- 
ship upon  certain  conditions,  at  once  irritating  and  degrading; 
that  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  excluded  them  from  public 
and  corporate  ofHces,  both  of  trust  and  profit;  that  the  learned 
commentator  avows  that  the  object  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  was  to  exclude  them  from  office,  in  common  with  Turks, 
Jews,  heretics,  papists,  and  other  sectaries;*  that  to  deny  the 
Trinity,  however  conscientiously  disbelieved,  was  a  public  of- 
fence, punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  that,  in  the 
rear  of  all  these  disabilities  and  grievances,  came  the  long  list 
of  acts  against  papists,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
political  and  religious  slavery,  and  cut  off  from  some  of  the 
dearest  privileges  of  mankind.^ 

§  1879.  It  was  under  a  solemn  consciousness  of  the  dangers 
from  ecclesiastical  ambition,  the  bigotry  of  spiritual  pride,  and 
the  intolerance  of  sects,  thus  exemplified  in  our  domestic  as  well 
as  in  foreign  annals,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  exclude 
from  the  national  government  all  power  to  act  upon  the  subject* 

the  learned  author  in  the  same  breath  could  calmly  vindicate  the  outrageous  oppres- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Engkmd  upon  Catholics  and  dissenters  with  the  unsuspecting 
satisraction  of  a  bigot 

1  A  Black.  Comm.  61,  62.  *  ]  Black.  Cororo.  68. 

»  1  Black.  Comm.  61  to  69.  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentories  on  Blackstone,  has 
treated  the  whole  subject  in  a  manner  of  most  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Blackstone.  His  ardor  is  as  strong  as  the  coolness  of  his  adversary  is  humiliating  on 
the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  O.  p.  3,  &o.  See 
also  4  JcflbT8on*s  Corresp.  108,  104  ;  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  264  to  270  ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  296. 

«  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  196,  196,  197.     "The  sectarian  spirit,"  said  the  late  Dr  Cur- 
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The  situation,  too,  of  the  different  States  equally  proclaimed 
the  policy  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  such  an  exclusion*  In 
some  of  the  States,  Episcopalians  constituted  the  predominant 
sect;  in  others,  Presbyterians;  in  others,  Congregationalists ;  in 
others,  Quakers ;  and  in  others  again,  there  was  a  close  numeri- 
cal rivalry  among  contending  sects.  It  was  impossible  that 
there  should  not  arise  perpetual  strife  and  perpetual  jealousy  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  ascendency,  if  the  national  govern- 
ment were  left  free  to  create  a  religious  establishment  The 
only  security  was  in  extirpating  the  power.  But  this  alone 
would  have  been  an  imperfect  security,  if  it  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  declaration  of  the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of 
i*eligion,  and  a  prohibition,  as  we  have  seen,  of  all  religious 
tests.  Thus,  the  whole  power  over  the  subject  of  religion  is 
left  exclusively  to  the  State  governments,  to  be  acted  upon  ac- 
cording to  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  the  State  constitutions; 
and  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  Calvinist  and  the 
Arminian,  the  Jew  and  the  Infidel,  may  sit  down  at  the  com- 
mon table  of  tlie  national  councils  without  any  inquisition  into 
their  faith  or  mode  of  worship.^  (a) 

§  1880.  The  next  clause  of  the  amendment  respects  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  ^^  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  f i*ee- 
dom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. "  ^  That  this  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  secure  to  every  citizen  an  absolute  right  to  speak,  or 
write,  or  print  whatever  he  might  please,  without  any  responsi- 

rie,  "is  uniformly  selfish,  proud,  and  unfeeling."  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1882, 
p.  125. 

1  See  2  Kent's  Comm.  LecL  24  (2d  edition,  pp.  85  to  87) ;  Rawle  on  Const  Ch.  10, 
pp.  121,  122  ;  2  Lloyd's  Deb.  195.     See  also  vol.  1.  §  622. 

*  In  the  convention  a  proposition  was  moved  to  insert  in  the  Ck>nstitation  a  clause, 
that  the  'Mlberty  of  the  press  shall  be  inviolably  preserved ;  *'  but  it  was  negatived  by 
a  vote  of  six  States  against  five.    Journal  of  Convention,  p.  217. 

(a)  Mr.  Madison  was  so  fearful  of  vio-  required.    See  his  letter  in  Kiles's  Prin- 

lating  the  spirit  of  the  first  amendment  ctpU^  and  Acts  of  the  llovulutiuu,  i>.  874. 

to  the  Constitution,  that  he  refused  his  On  the  other  hand,  many  regard  it  as  a 

assent  to  a  bill  incorporating  an  Episco-  matter  of  serious  concern  that  the  Consti- 

pal  chnroh  at  Alexandria  (Feb.  21,  1811).  tution  does  not  expressly  recognize  the 

and  also  a  bill  reserving  a  certain  parcel  Supreme  Being,  or  tlie  fact  that  the  nation 

of  public  land  for  the  use  of  a  Baptist  is  Christian,  and  are  in  favor  of  an  amond- 

church  in  one  of  the  territories  (Feb.  28,  ment  which  shall  embrace  such  recogni- 

1811).    Joseph  Hawley  refused  (1780)  to  tion.    The  subject,  however,  appears  as 

take  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  Massachu-  yet  but  slightly  to  influence  the  publio 

setts  because  a  religious  test-oath   was  mind. 
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bility,  public  or  private,  therefor,  is  a  Bupposition  too  wild  to  be 
indulged  by  any  rational  man.  This  would  be  to  allow  to  every 
,  citizen  a  right  to  destroy  at  his  pleasure  the  reputation,  the  peace^ 
the  property,  and  even  the  personal  safety  of  every  other  citizen. 
A  man  might,  out  of  mere  malice  and  revenge,  accuse  another 
of  the  most  infamous  crimes ;  might  excite  against  him  the  in- 
dignation of  all  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  most  atrocious  calum^ 
nics ;  might  disturb,  nay,  overturn,  all  his  domestic  peace,  and 
embitter  his  parental  ailcctions ;  might  inflict  tlie  most  distress- 
ing ])unishmcnts  upon  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  innocent; 
might  prejudice  all  a  man's  civil,  and  political,  and  private 
rights ;  and  might  stir  up  sedition,  rebellion,  and  treason  even 
against  the  government  itself,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  passions 
or  the  corruption  of  hid  heart  Civil  society  could  not  go  on 
under  such  circumstances.  Men  would  then  bo  obliged  to  resort 
to  private  vcngeancc/to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  law; 
and  assassinations  and  savage  cruelties  would  be  perpetrated 
with  all  the  frequency  belonging  to  barbarous  and  brutal  com** 
munities.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  language  of  this  amende 
meut  imi)orts  no  more  than  that  every  man  shall  have  a  right  to 
speak,  write,  and  print  his  opinions  upon  any  subject  whatso- 
ever, without  any  prior  restraint,  so  always  that  he  does  not 
injure  any  other  person  in  his  rights,  person,  property,  or  repu- 
tation ;  ^  and  so  always  that  he  docs  not  thereby  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace,  or  attempt  to  subvert  the  government^  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  expansion  of  the  great  doctrine  recently 
brought  into  operation  in  the  law  of  libel,  that  every  man  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  publish  what  is  true,  with  good  motives  and  for 
justifiable  ends.  And  with  this  reasonable  limitation  it  is  not 
only  right  in  itself,  but  it  is  an  inestimable  privilege  in  a  free 
government  Without  such  a  limitation,  it  might  become  the 
scourge  of  the  republic,  first  denouncing  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty, and  then,  by  rendering  the  most  virtuous  patriots  odious 
through  the  terrors  of  the  press,  introducing  despotism  in  its 
worst  form. 
§  1881.   A  little  attention  to  the  history  of  other  countries  in 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  297  to  290 :  2  Tack.  BUusk.  Gomm.  App.  11 ;  2 
Rent*8  Comro.  Lect  24,  pp.  16  to  26. 

*  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  10.  pp.  128,  124  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  pp.  16  to  26; 
De  Lolme,  B.  2,  ch.  12,  18  ;  2  Lloyd's  Deb.  197,  198» 
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other  ages  will  teach  us  the  vast  importance  of  this  right  It  is 
notorious  that  even  to  this  day  in  some  foreign  countries  it  is  a 
crime  to  speak  on  any  subject,  religious,  philosophical,  or  politi- 
cal, what  is  contrary  to  the  received  opinions  of  the  government 
or  the  institutions  of  the  country,  however  laudable  may  bo  the 
design  and  however  virtuous  may  be  the  motive.  Even  to  ani- 
madvert upon  the  conduct  of  public  men,  of  rulers,  or  represen- 
tatives, in  terms  of  the  strictest  truth  and  courtesy,  has  been  and 
is  deemed  a  scandal  upon  the  supposed  sanctity  of  their  stations 
and  character,  subjecting  the  party  to  grievous  punishment  In 
some  countries  no  works  can  be  printed  at  all,  whether  of  sci- 
ence or  literature  or  philosophy,  without  the  previous  approba- 
tion of  the  government ;  and  tlie  press  lias  been  shackled,  and 
compelled  to  speak  only  in  the  timid  language  which  the  crin- 
ging courtier  or  the  capricious  inquisitor  should  license  for  pub- 
lication. Tlie  Bible  itself,  tlie  common  inheritance  not  merely 
of  Christendom  but  of  tlie  world,  has  been  put  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  government,  and  not  allowed  to  be  seen  or  heard 
except  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  common  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  To  publish  a  translation  in  the  vernacular  tongue  has 
been  in  former  tiipcs  a  flagrant  offence. 

§  1882.  The  history  of  the  jurisprudence  of  England  (the  most 
free  and  enlightened  of  all  monarchies)  on  this  subject  will  abun- 
dantly justify  this  statement  The  art  of  printing  soon  after  its 
introduction,  we  are  told,  was  looked  upon,  as  well  in  England  as 
in  other  countries,  as  merely  a  matter  of  state,  and  subject  to  the 
coercion  of  the  crown.  It  was,  therefore,  regulated  in  England 
by  the  king's  proclamations,  prohibitions,  chartera  of  privilege, 
and  licenses,  and  finally  by  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Star- 
Chamber,  which  limited  the  number  of  printers  and  of  presses 
which  each  should  employ,  and  prohibited  new  publications,  un- 
less previously  approved  by  proper  licensci-s.  On  the  demolition  of 
this  odious  jurisdiction,  in  1641,  the  Long  Parliament  of  Charles 
the  First,  after  their  rupture  with  that  prince,  assumed  the  same 
powers  which  the  Star-Chamber  exercised  with  respect  to  licens- 
ing books ;  and  during  the  Commonwealth  (such  is  human  frailty 
and  the  love  of  power  even  in  republics !)  they  issued  their  ordi- 
nances for  that  purpose,  founded  principally  upon  a  Star-Chamber 
decree  in  1637.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  a 
statute  on  the  same  subject  was  passed,  copied,  with  some  few 
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alterations,  from  the  parliamentary  ordinances.  The  act  expired 
in  1679,  and  was  revived  and  continued  for  a  few  years  after  the 
revolution  of  1688.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  it  in  force ;  but  it  was  so  strongly  resisted  by  Par- 
liament that  it  expired  in  1694,  and  has  never  since  been  revived*^ 
To  this  very  hour  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England  stands  upon 
this  negative  foundation.  The  power  to  restrain  it  is  dormant, 
not  dead.  It  has  never  constituted  an  article  of  any  of  her 
numerous  bills  of  rights;  and  that  of  the  revolution  of  1U88,  after 
securing  other  civil  and  political  privileges,  loft  this  without 
notice,  as  unworthy  of  care  or  fit  for  restraint 

§  1883.  This  short  review  exhibits  in  a  striking  light  the 
gradual  progress  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  publishing 
and  printing  opinions  in  England,  and  the  frail  and  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  it  has  been  held.  Down  to  this  very  day  it  is 
a  contempt  of  Parliament,  and  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  to 
publish  the  speech  of  any  member  of  either  house  without  its  con- 
sent^ (a)  It  is  true  that  it  is  now  silently  established  by  the 
course  of  popular  opinion  to  be  innocent  in  practice  though  not 
in  law.  But  it  is  notorious  that  within  the  last  fifty  years  the 
publication  was  connived  at  rather  than  allowed;  and  that  for 
a  considerable  time  tlie  repoi*ts  were  given  in  a  stealthy  manner, 
covered  up  under  the  garb  of  speeches  in  a  fictitious  assembly. 

§  1884.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  reasoning  on  the  subject 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  if  its  inviolability  were  constitu- 
tionally such  that,  lilce  the  King  of  England,  it  could  do  no 
wrong,  and  was  free  from  every  inquiry  and  afforded  a  perfect 
sanctuary  for  every  abuse;  that,  in  short,  it  implied  a  despotic 
sovereignty  to  do  every  sort  of  wrong,  without  the  slight/cst  ac- 
countability to  private  or  public  justice.  Such  a  notion  is  too 
extravagant  to  be  held  by  any  sound  constitutional  lawyer  with 
regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  belonging  to  govcrnmcnte  gener- 
ally, or  to  the  State  governments  in  particular.  If  it  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  correct,  it  might  be  justly  affirmed  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  incompatible  with  the  permanent  existence  of 
any  free  government     Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  remarked  that 

1  4  BUck.  Comm.  162,  note ;  2  Took.  Black.  Omim.  App.  note  G.  pp.  12, 18 ;  De 
Lolme,  B.  2  ch.  12»  18  ;  2  Kent's  Gomm.  Lect  24  (2d  edition,  pp.  17,  18, 19). 
*  See  Gomyn's  Dig.  PariiammU,  G.  9. 

(n)  See  Miiy*s  Constitutional  HiHtoryof  England,  cli.  7. 
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the  liberty  of  the  press,  properly  understood,  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  a  free  state ;  but  that  this  consists  in  laying  no  previotLS 
restraints  upon  publications,  and  not  in  freedom  from  censure  for 
criminal  matter  when  published.  Every  freeman  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  to  forbid  this  is  to  destroy  the  f I'eedom  of  the  press.  But  if 
he  publishes  what  is  improper,  mischievous,  or  illegal,  he  must 
take  the  consequences  of  his  own  temerity.  To  subject  the 
press  to  the  restrictive  power  of  a  licenser,  as  was  formerly  done, 
before  and  since  the  revolution  (of  1688),  is  to  subject  all  free- 
dom of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man,  and  make  him 
tlie  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all  controvei-ted  points  in 
learning,  religion,  and  government  But  to  punish  any  danger- 
ous or  offensive  writings,  which,  when  published,  shall,  on  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  of  gov- 
ernment and  religion,  —  the  only  solid  foundations  of  civil 
liberty.  Thus  the  will  of  individuals  is  still  left  free;  the 
abuse  only  of  that  free  will  is  the  object  of  legal  punishment. 
Neither  is  any  restraint  hereby  laid  upon  freedom  of  thought  or 
inquiry;  liberty  of  private  sentiment  is  still  left;  the  disseminat- 
ing or  making  public  of  bad  sentiments,  destructive  of  tlio  ends 
of  society,  is  the  crime  which  society  corrects.  A  man  may  bo 
allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his  closet,  but  not  publicly  to  vend 
them  as  cordials.  And  after  some  additional  reflections,  he  con- 
cludes with  this  memorable  sentence :  ^^  So  true  will  it  be  found, 
that  to  censure  the  licentiousness  is  to  maintain  the  liberty  of 
the  press."  * 

§  1885.  Do  Lolme  states  the  same  view  of  the  subject;  and, 
indeed,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  understood  by  all  England,  is 
the  right  to  publish  without  any  previous  restraint  or  license ; 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  152,  153  ;  Rex  v.  Bnrdett»  4  Bam.  &  Aid.  R.  96.  Mr.  Justice 
Best,  in  Rex  v,  Burdett  (4  Barn.  &  Aid.  R.  96,  182),  said  :  '<  My  opinion  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  is,  that  every  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  instruct  his  feUow- 
subjects  ;  that  every  man  may  fearlessly  advance  any  new  doctrines,  provided  he  does 
so  with  proper  respect  to  the  religion  and  government  of  the  country ;  that  he  may 
point  out  errors  in  the  measures  of  public  men,  but  he  must  not  impute  criminal  con- 
duct to  them.  The  liherty  of  the  press  cannot  be  carried  to  this  extent  without  vio- 
lating another  equally  sacred  right,  tlie  right  of  character.  This  right  can  only  be 
attacked  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  the  party  attacked  has  a  fair  opportunity  of  de- 
fending himself.    Where  vituperation  begins,  the  liberty  of  the  press  ends." 
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BO  that  neither  the  courts  of  justice  nor  other  persons  are  au- 
thorized to  take  notice  of  writings  intended  for  the  press;  but 
are  confined  to  those  which  are  printed ;  and  in  such  cases,  if 
their  character  is  questioned,  whether  they  are  lawful  or  libel- 
lous is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  according  to  due  proceedings  at 
law.^(a)  The  noblest  patriots  of  England,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished friends  of  liberty  both  in  Parliament  and  at  the  bar, 
have  never  contended  for  a  total  exemption  from  responsibility, 
but  hnvo  nskod  only  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  publica- 
tion should  be  ascertained  by  a  trial  by  jury.^ 

1  De  Tiolme,  B.  2,  ch.  12,  291  to  297. 

s  See  also  Ilex  v.  Buitlett,  4  Barn.  &  Aid.  96.  The  eelebratod  ikbt  of  Parlliunent  of 
Mr.  Fox,  giving  the  right  to  the  jury,  in  trials  for  libels,  to  jndge  of  the  whole  matter 
of  the  charge,  and  to  return  a  general  verdict,  did  not  affect  to  go  further.  The  cele- 
brated derence  of  Mr.  Brskine,  on  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  took  the  same 
ground.  Kvon  Junius,  with  his  sevcra  and  bitter  assaults  upon  established  authority 
and  doctrine,  stopped  here.  "The  liberty  of  the  press,"  said  he,  "is  tlie  palladtum 
of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Eugltshman,  and  the  right  of  juries 
to  return  a  general  verdict  in  aU  eases  whatsoever  is  an  essential  part  of  our  oonstitn- 


(a)  If  the  "freedom  of  the  press" 
which  tlie  Constitution  undertakes  to 
preserve  means  no  more  than  an  exemp- 
tion from  a  censorship  of  articles  intended 
for  publication,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
guaranty  is  as  near  worthless  as  possible  ; 
for  Congress,  while  not  establishing  any 
censorship,  might,  nevertheless,  in  entire 
harmony  with  this  second  amendment, 
establish  penalties  for  any  publications 
whatever,  however  proper  in  their  char- 
acter, which  might  undertake  to  criticise 
tlie  measures  of  government  or  bring  the 
character  or  conduct  of  its  officers  under 
discussion.  The  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  are  secured  in  the  some  words ; 
and  OS  the  editor  has  said  in  another 
place,  "Of  words  to  be  uttered  orally 
there  can  be  no  previous  censorship,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  might  be  rendered 
a  mockery  and  a  delusion,  and  the  phrase 
itself  a  by-word,  if,  while  every  man  was 
at  liberty  to  publish  what  he  pleased,  the 
public  authorities  might,  nevertheless, 
punish  him  for  harmless  publications.  .  •  . 
The  constitutional  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  as  we  understand  it,  implies 


a  right  to  freely  utter  and  publish  what- 
ever the  citizen  may  please,  and  to  be 
protected  against  any  responsibility  for  so 
doing,  except  so  far  as  such  publications, 
from  their  blasphemy,  obscenity,  or  scan- 
dalous character,  may  be  a  public  offence, 
or  as  by  their  falsehood  or  malice  they 
may  iiguriously  affect  the  standing,  repu- 
tation, or  pecuniary  interests  of  individ- 
uals. Or  to  state  the  same  thing  in 
somewhat  different  words,  we  understand 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  to  im- 
ply not  only  liberty  to  publish,  but  com- 
plete immunity  from  legal  censure  and 
punishment  for  the  publication,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  harmful  in  its  charactrr,  when 
tested  by  such  standanU  as  the  law 
affords.  For  these  standards  we  must 
look  to  the  common-law  rules  which  were 
in  force  when  the  constitutional  guaran- 
ties were  established,  and  in  reference  to 
which  they  have  been  adopted."  Cooley, 
Const.  Lim.,  441,  442.  For  the  history 
of  the  noent  struggle  in  England  for  a 
more  complete  freedom  of  the  press,  see 
May,  Constitutional  History,  eh.  7,  9, 
10.      C. 
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§  1886.  It  would  seem  that  a  very  different  view  of  the  subject 
was  taken  by  a  learned  American  commentator,  though  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  his  opinions. 
In  one  part  of  his  disquisitions  he  seems  broadly  to  contend  that 
the  security  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  requires  that  it  should 
be  exempt  not  only  from  previous  restraint  by  the  executive,  as 
in  Great  Britain,  but  from  legislative  restraint  also;  and  that 
this  exemption,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  an  exemption  not  only 
from  the  previous  inspection  of  licensors  but  from  the  subse- 
quent penalty  of  laws.^  In  other  places  he  seems  as  explicitly 
to  admit  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  does  not  include  the  right 
to  do  injury  to  the  reputation  of  another,  or  to  take  from  him 
the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  or  property,  or  to  justify  slander  and 
calumny  upon  him,  as  a  private  or  public  man.  And  yet  it  is 
added  that  every  individual  certainly  has  a  right  to  speak  or 
publish  his  sentiments  on  the  measures  of  government.  To  do 
this  without  restraint,  control,  or  fear  of  punishment  for  so  do- 
ingy  is  that  which  constitutes  the  genuine  freedom  of  the  p'ress.^ 
Perhaps  the  apparent  contrariety  of  these  opinions  may  arise 
from  mixing  up,  in  the  same  disquisitions,  a  discussion  of  the 
right  of  the  State  governments  with  that  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  cases  of  this  sort^  which  may  stand  upon 
very  different  foundations ;  or  perhaps  it  is  meant  to  bo  contended 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  all  cases,  excludes  public  punish- 
ment for  public  wrongs,  but  not  civil  redress  for  private  wrongs 
by  calumny  and  libels. 

§  1887.  The  true  mode  of  considering  the  subject  is  to  exam- 
ine the  case  with  reference  to  a  State  government  whose  consti- 
tution, like  that,  for  instance,  of  Massachusetts,  declares  that 
'^the  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of  freedom 
in  a  State ;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  restrained  in  this  com- 

tion."  "  The  laws  of  England  provide,  as  offectiially  as  any  Iiunian  laws  can  do,  for 
the  protection  of  the  subject  in  his  reputation  as  well  as  in  his  itcnon  and  pmiwrty. 
If  the  characters  of  private  men  are  insulted  or  injured,  a  double  remedy  is  open  to 
them,  by  action  and  by  indictment"  "With  regard  to  strictures  uiwn  the  charac- 
ters of  men  in  office,  and  the  measures  of  government,  the  case  is  a  lUlU  diflerent.  A 
conaiderabU  latitude  must  be  al)owed  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  or  the  liberty 
of  the  press  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  society."  But  he  nowhere  contends  for  the  right 
to  publish  seditions  libels ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  through  his  whole  reasoning  he 
admits  the  duty  to  punish  those  which  are  really  sa 
^       1  2  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  20  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  298,  299. 

*  2  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  28  to  80  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  298,  299. 
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monwealth."  What  is  the  true  interpretation  of  this  clause? 
Docs  it  prohibit  the  legislature  from  passing  any  laws  which 
shall  control  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  or  afford  adequate 
protection  to  individuals  whose  private  comfort  or  good  reputa- 
tions are  assailed  and  violated  by  the  press  ?  Does  it  stop  the 
legislature  from  passing  any  laws  to  punish  libels  and  inflamma- 
tory publications,  the  object  of  which  is  to  excite  sedition  i^ainst 
the  government,  to  stir  up  resistance  to  its  laws,  to  urge  on  con- 
spiracies to  destroy  it,  to  create  odium  and  indignation  against 
virtuous  citizens,  to  compel  them  to  yield  up  their  rights,  or  to 
make  them  the  objects  of  popular  vengeance  ?  Would  such  a 
declaration  in  Virginia  (for  she  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
boldly  proclaimed  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be 
restrained)  prohibit  the  legislature  from  passing  laws  to  punish  a 
man  who  should  publish  and  circulate  writings  the  design  of  which 
avowedly  is  to  excite  the  slaves  to  general  insurrection  against 
their  masters,  or  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  policy  of  secretly 
poisoning  or  murdering  them  ?  In  short,  is  it  contended  that 
tlio  liberty  of  the  press  is  so  much  more  valuable  than  all  other 
rights  in  society,  that  the  public  safety,  nay,  the  existence  of  the 
government  itself,  is  to  yield  to  it  7  Is  private  redress  for  libela 
and  calumny  more  important  or  more  valuable  than  the  mainte^^ 
nance  of  the  good  order,  peace,  and  safety  of  society  ?  It  would 
bo  dillioult  to  answer  these  questions  In  favor  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  without  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  such  a  licen- 
tiousness belonged,  and  could  belong  only  to  a  despotism,  and  was 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  free  government. 

§  1888.  Besides,  what  is  meant  by  restraint  of  the  press,  or 
an  abridgment  of  its  liberty  ?  If  to  publish  without  control  or 
responsibility  be  its  genuine  meaning,  is  not  that  equally  violated 
by  allowing  a  private  compensation  for  damages,  as  by  a  public 
fine  7  Is  not  a  man  as  much  restrained  from  doing  a  thing  by 
the  fear  of  heavy  damages  as  by  public  punishment  7  Is  he  not 
often  as  severely  punished  by  one  as  by  the  other  7  Surely  it 
can  make  no  difference  in  the  case  what  is  the  nature  or  extent 
of  the  restraint,  if  all  restraint  is  prohibited  7  The  legislative 
power  is  just  as  much  prohibited  from  one  mode  as  from  another. 
And  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  ground  for  distinji^nishing 
between  public  and  private  amenability  for  the  wrong  7  The 
prohibition  itself  states  no  distinction.     It  is  general;   it  is 
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univerBal.  Why,  then,  is  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  made  ? 
Plainly,  because  of  the  monstrous  consequences  flowing  from 
such  a  doctrine.  It  would  prostrate  all  personal  liberty,  all 
private  peace,  all  enjoyment  of  property  and  good  reputation. 
These  are  the  great  objects  for  which  government  is  instituted ; 
and  if  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  must  endanger  not  only 
these  but  all  public  rights  and  public  liberties,  is  it  not  as  plain 
that  the  right  of  government  to  punish  the  violators  of  them  (the 
only  mode  of  redress  which  it  can  pursue)  flows  from  the  primary 
duty  of  self-preservation?  No  one  can  doubt  the  importance, 
in  a  free  government,  of  a  right  to  canvass  the  acts  of  public 
men  and  the  tendency  of  public  measures,  to  censure  boldly  the 
conduct  of  rulers,  and  to  scrutinize  closely  the  policy  and  plans  of 
the  government.  This  is  the  great  security  of  a  free  government 
If  we  would  preserve  it,  public  opinion  must  be  enlightened; 
political  vigilance  must  be  inculcated;  free,  but  not  licentious 
discussion,  must  bo  encouraged.  But  the  exercise  of  a  right  is 
essentially  different  from  an  abuse  of  it  The  one  is  no  legiti- 
mate inference  from  the  otiicr.  Common-sense  hero  promulgiites 
the  broad  doctrine,  9ie  utere  tuOy  tU  nan  alienum  Icedaa;  so  exer- 
cise your  own  freedom  as  not  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others,  or 
tlie  public  peace  and  safety. 

§  1889.  The  doctrine  laid  do¥m  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
respecting  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  not  been  repudiated,  as  far 
as  is  known,  by  any  solemn  decision  of  any  of  the  State  courts,  in 
respect  to  their  own  municipal  jurisprudence.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  aflirmed  in  several  of  the  States,  notwith- 
standing their  constitutions  or  laws  recognize  that  ^Hhe  liberty 
of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  restrained,"  or,  more  emphatically, 
that  "the  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  inviolably  maintained." 
This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  Massachusetts,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Louisiana.^  Nay,  it  has  further  been  held  that  the 
truth  of  the  facts  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  publica- 
tion, unless  it  is  done  from  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  pur- 
poses, or,  in  other  words,  on  an  occasion  (as  upon  the  canvass  of 
candidates  for  public  office)  when  public  duty  or  private  right 
requires  it^    And  the  very  circumstance  that  in  the  constitutions 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Clnp,  4  Mass.  R.  108  ;  Commou wealth  v,  Blanding,  8  Pick.  R. 
804  ;  The  State  v.  Lehre,  2  Bep.  Const.  Court,  809  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24  (2d  edi* 
tiou,  pp.  17  to  24).  s  Ibid. 
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of  several  other  States  provision  is  made  for  giving  the  truth 
in  evidence,  in  prosecutions  for  libels  for  official  conduct  when 
the  matter  published  is  proper  for  public  information,  is  exceed- 
ingly strong  to  show  how  the  general  law  is  understood.  The 
exception  establishes  in  all  other  cases  the  propriety  of  the  doc- 
trine. And  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  upon  a  large  survey  of  the  whole 
subject,  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  that  ^^  it  has  become  a  consti- 
tutional principle  in  this  country,  that  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  re- 
sponsible/or the  abuBe  of  that  right^  and  that  no  law  can  rightfully 
be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press. "  ^ 

§  1890.  Even  with  these  reasonable  limitations,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  opinion  among  European  statesmen  of  high  character 
and  extensive  attainments  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  incom- 
patible with  the  permanent  existence  of  any  free  government, 
nay,  of  any  government  at  all ;  that,  if  it  be  true  that  free  gov- 
ernments cannot  exist  without  it,  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  they 
cannot  exist  with  it;  in  short,  that  the  press  is  a  new  element 
in  modern  society,  and  likely,  in  a  great  measure,  to  control  the 
power  of  armies  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  that  it  works 
with  a  silence,  a  cheapness,  a  suddenness,  and  a  force,  which 
may  break  up  in  an  instant  all  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
move  public  opinion,  like  a  mountain  torrent,  to  a  general  deso- 
lation of  everything  within  its  reach,  {a) 

§  1891.  Whether  the  national  government  possesses  a  power 
to  pass  any  law  not  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  pun- 
ishing the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  is  a  question  of  a  very 
different  nature,  upon  which  the  commentator  abstains  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion.  In  1798,  Congress,  believing  that  they 
possessed  a  constitutional  authority  for  that  purpose,  passed  an 
act  punishing  all  unlawful  combinations  and  conspiracies  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  government,  or  to  impede  the  opera- 

1  1  Kent't  Comm.  Lect  24  (2d  edition,  pp.  17  to  24).  See  elso  Bawle  on  Const  eh. 
10,  pp.  128,  124. 

(a)  Yet  it  is  pnrticalarly  noticeable  eteedily  broadening  as  liberty  of  the  press 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  has  been  enlarged.  See  especially  the 
centnry  the  disposition  in  England  to  discriminating  Judgment  of  Lord  Cole- 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  press  in  the  ridge,  C.  J.,  in  UsUl  v.  Hales^  8  C.  P.  D. 
discussion  of  public  men  and  measures  819,  a  case  which  goes  beyond  American 
has  been  constantly  growing  weaker,  authority  as  yet,  as  seen  «.  g.  in  Ctncin- 
while  the  character  of  its  publications  nati  Gazette  Co.  v.  Timberlake,  10  Ohio 
and  the  tone  of  its  disouasions  hare  boon  St  548. 
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tion  of  the  laws,  or  to  intimidate  and  prevent  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  from  undertaking  or  executing  his  duty.  The 
same  act  further  provided  for  a  public  presentation  and  punish- 
ment^ by  fine  and  imprisonment,  of  all  persons  who  should  write, 
print,  utter,  or  publish  any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
writing  or  writings  against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  either  house  of  Congress,  or  of  the  President,  with  an  in- 
tent to  defame  them,  or  bring  tlicm  into  contempt  or  disrepute, 
or  to  excite  against  them  the  hatred  of  the  good. people  of  the 
United  States ;  or  to  excite  them  to  oppose  any  law  or  act  of  the 
President  in  pursuance  of  law  or  his  constitutional  powers;  or 
to  resist,  or  oppose,  or  defeat  any  law;  or  to  aid,  encourage,  or 
abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against  the  United 
States.  And  the  same  act  authorized  the  truth  to  be  given  in 
evidence  on  any  such  prosecution ;  and  the  jury,  upon  the  trial, 
to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact,  as  in  other  cases.  ^ 

§  1892.  This  act  was  immediately  assailed  as  unconstitutional, 
both  in  the  State  legislatures  and  the  courts  of  law  where  pros- 
ecutions were  pending.  Its  constitutionality  was  dclibeititcly 
affirmed  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  a  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  It  was  denied  by  a  considerable  number  of 
the  States,  but  affirmed  by  a  majority.  It  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  points  of  attack  upon  the  existing  administra-* 
tion ;  and  the  appeal  thus  made  was,  probably,  more  succ^essful 
with  the  people,  and  more  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  the 
times,  than  any  other  made  upon  that  occasion.  The  act,  being 
limited  to  a.  short  period,  expired  by  its  own  limitation  in 
March,  1801,  and  has  never  been  renewed.  It  has  continued, 
down  to  this  very  day,  to  be  a  theme  of  reproach  with  many  of 
those  who  have  since  succeeded  to  power.*  (a) 

1  Act  of  14tb  July,  1798,  eh.  91. 

X  The  learned  reader  wiU  find  the  subject  diacuned  at  large  in  many  of  the  pam* 
phleta  of  that  day,,  and  especially  in  the  Virginia  report  and  resolutions  of  the  Viiginia 
leglslatuie,  in  December,  1798,  and  January,  1800  :  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
Congress  on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1799  ;  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  legishiturss  of  Massachosetto  and  Kentucky,  in  1799  ;  in  Bayard*s  speech 
on  the  Judiciary  Act,  in  180S  ;  in  Addison's  charges  to  the  grand  jury,  in  Pennsylva- 

(a)  For  prosecutions  under  this  law,  Iredell,  H.  669 ;  BandalVs  Life  of  Jeffer- 

aee  Lyon's  Case,  Wharton's  State  Trials,  son,  II.  417-421 ;  Hildrsth's  History  of 

888  ;  Cooper's  Case,  Id.  669  ;  Haswell's  the  United  States,  V.  247,  866  ;  Trial  of 

Case,  Id.  684  ;  C«lendar'8  Case,  Id.  68a  Judge  Chase  on  impeachment,  and  the 

And  see  Life  and  Correspondence  qf  James  contemporary  political  publigationa.. 
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§  1898.  The  rem<Linilig  claulte  sectireft  ^ihe  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  asdemble  and  to  petition  the  govemment  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances." 

§  1894  This  would  seem  nnhecesdary  to  be  expressly  provided 
for  in  a  republican  government,  since  it  Results  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  structure  and  institutions.  It  is  impossible  that  it 
could  be  practically  denied  until  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  wholly 
disappeared,  and  the  people  had  become  so  servile  and  debased 
as  to  be  unfit  to  exercise  any  of  the  privileges  of  freemen.^ (a) 

§  1895.  The  provision  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  dec- 
laration of  rights  in  England,  on  the  revolution  of  1688,  in 
which  the  right  to  petition  the  king  for  a  k'edress  of  grievances 
was  Insisted  on;  and  the  right  to  petition  Parliament  in  the 
like  manner  has  been  provided  for  and  guarded  by  statutes 
passed  before  as  well  as  since  that  period'  Mr.  Tucker  has 
indulged  himself  in  a  disparaging  criticism  upon  the  phraseology 
of  this  clause,  as  savoring  too  much  of  that  style  of  condescen- 
sion in  which  favors  are  supposed  to  be  granted*' (5)    But  this 

nia,  printed  with  his  reports;  in  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  O.  pp.  11  to  80. 
It  is  surprising  with  what  facility  men  glide  into  the  opinion  that  a  measum  is  oni- 
versally  deemed  nnconstittktional  hecanse  it  ill  so  in  their  own  opinion,  especially  if  it 
has  become  unpopular.  It  has  been  often  asserted  by  public  men,  as  the  universal 
sense  of  the  nation,  that  this  act  was  unconstitutional ;  and  that  opinion  has  been 
promulgated  recently  with  much  emphasis,  by  distinguished  statesmen,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice.  What  the  state  of  public  and  professional  opinion  on 
this  subject  now  is,  it  is,  perhaps,  diffiealt  to  determine.  But  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  opinions  then  deliberately  given  by  many  professional  men,  and  judges,  and  legis- 
latures, In  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  have  never  been  retracted.  See 
vol.  ii.  §§  1294,  1295,  and  note. 

>  See  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  197,  198,  199. 

«  See  1  Black.  Comm.  148  }  6  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist  pp.  109, 110  ;  Rawle  on  Const 
ch.  10,  p.  124 ;  3  Amer.  Museum,  420  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  pp.  7,  8. 

•  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  299. 

(<t)  But  see  the  debates  in  Congress  on  addressed  to  th6  proper  authority,  in  a 

the  right  of  petition,   and  the  twenty-  matter  within  its  jurisdiction,  are  so  far 

first  rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  privileged  that  the  petitioner  is  not  lia- 

adopted  in  1838,  on  Mr.  Atherton's  mo-  ble,  either  civilly  or  criminally,  for  mak- 

tion.  See  also  the  report  of  Mr.  John  ing  them,  though  they  prove  to  be  nntme 
Whipple,  in  1889,  to  Rhode  Island  legis-   .  and  ii^jurious,  unless  he  has  made  them 

lature  on  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  H.  G.  maliciously.    See  Thorn  v,  Blanchard,  6 

OUs's  Letter  to  him,  in  March,  1839,  on  Johns.  628  ;  Gray  v,  Pentland,  2  S.  fc  R. 

the  same  subject    Both  were  printed  in  28 ;    Howard  v.   Thompson,   21  Wend, 

a  pamphlet  in  Boston,  in  1889,  by  Cassady  819  ;  Bodwell  v.  Osgood,  8  Pick.  879  ; 

&  March.  Harris   v.    Harrington,    2   Tyler,    129 ; 

{b)  The  statements  made  in  petitions  O'Donaghne  v.  MoGovem,  28  Wend,  26 ; 
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seems  to  be  quite  overstrained,  since  it  speaks  the  voice  of  the 
people  in  the  language  of  prohibition,  and  not  in  that  of  affirm- 
ance of  a  right  supposed  to  be  unquestionable  and  inherent 
-  §  1896.  The  next  amendment  is:  "A  well-regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  secm-ity  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed."  (a) 

§  1897.  The  importance  of  this  article  will  scarcely  be  doubted 
by  any  persons  who  have  duly  reflected  upon  the  subject  The 
militia  is  the  natural  defence  of  a  free  country  against  sudden 
foreign  invasions,  domestic  insurrections,  and  domestic  usurpa- 
tions of  i)ower  by  rulei-s.  It  is  against  sound  policy  for  a  free 
people  to  keep  up  large  military  cstiiblishmcnts  and  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace,  both  from  the  enormous  expenses  with 
which  they  are  attended  and  the  facile  means  which  they  afford 
to  ambitious  and  unprincipled  rulers  to  subvert  the  government 
or  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  right  of  the 
citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms  has  justly  been  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  the  liberties  of  a  republic,  since  it  offers  a  strong 
moral  check  against  the  usurpation  and  arbitrary  power  of 
rulers,  and  will  generally,  even  if  these  are  successful  in  the  first 
instance,  enable  the  people  to  resist  and  triumph  over  them.^ 
And  yet,  though  this  truth  would  seem  so  clear,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a  well-regulated  militia  would  seem  so  undeniable,  it 
cannot  be  disguised  that,  among  the  American  people,  there  is  a 
growing  indifference  to  any  system  of  militia  discipline,  and  a 
strong  disposition,  from  a  sense  of  its  burdens,  to  be  rid  of  all 
regulations.  How  it  is  practicable  to  keep  the  people  duly  armed 
without  some  organization  it  is  difficult  to  see.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  small  danger  that  indiffei*ence  may  lead  to  disgust,  and 
disgust  to  contempt;  and  thus  gradually  undermine  all  the  pro- 
tection intended  by  this  clause  of  our  national  bill  of  rights.^ 
§  1898.  A  similar  provision  in  favor  of  Protestants  (for  to  tliem 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  800 ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  ju  125 ;  2  Lloyd's 
Debates,  219,  220. 

*  It  would  be  well  for  Americans  to  reflect  upon  the  passage  in  Tacitus  (Hist  lY. 
ch.  74)  :  "Nam  neqiu  quiea  sine  armit,  neqite arma  sine  sUpendiis,  neque aUpendia  iins 
IribtUiB,  haberi  qu4unt.**  Is  there  any  escape  from  a  Urge  standing  army  but  in  a  well- 
disciplined  militia  t  There  is  much  wholesome  instraction  on  this  subject  in  1  Black. 
Oomm.  ch.  IS,  pp.  408  to  417. 

Chapman    v.    Delorme,     2    Brev.    76 ;  (a)  See  Presser  v.  Illinois,  116  U.  S. 

Bradley  v.  Iloath,  12  Pick.  163.  252. 
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it  is  confined)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1688,  it  being 
declared,  'Hhat  the  subjects,  which  are  Protestants,  may  have 
arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed 
by  law."  ^  But  under  various  pretences  the  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion has  been  greatly  narrowed,  and  it  is  at  present  in  England 
more  nominal  than  real  as  a  defensive  privilege.^  (a) 

§  1899.  The  next  amendment  is  :  ^^  No  soldier  shall  in  time  of 
peace  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  bo  prescribed  by  law." 

§  1900.  This  provision  speaks  for  itself.  Its  plain  object  is  to 
secure  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  that  great  right  of  the  common 
law,  that  a  man's  house  shall  be  his  own  castle,  privileged  against 
all  civil  and  military  intrusion.  The  billeting  of  soldiers  in  time 
of  peace  upon  the  people  has  been  a  common  resort  of  arbitrary 
princes,  and  is  full  of  inconvenience  and  peril.  In  the  Petition  of 
Bight  (4  Charles  I.)  it  was  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  a  great 
grievance.' 

§  1901.  The  next  amendment  is,  **  The  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  in  their  poraons,  houses,  papera,  and  olTects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  (b)  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated ;  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized."  {c) 

1  5  Gobbctt's  ParL  Hist.  p.  110 ;  1  Black.  Comm.  143,  144. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  300. 

•  2  Cobbett's  Pari.  Uist.  376 ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  pp.  126, 127 ;  1  Tack.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  800,  801 :  2  Lloyd'a  Debates,  228. 

(a)  This  is  not  the  case  in  England  by  the  resort  of  the  colonial  anthorities 

now ;  the  tendency  of  legislation  for  some  of  Massachnsetts  Bay  to  "writs  of  nssist- 

years  having  been  to  encourage  voluntary  ance,"  as  certain  general  search-warrants 

military  organizations  and  the  training  of  were  called.     These  writs  were  general 

the  people  in  arms.  commands  to  search  for  smuggled  goods 

{b)  This  applies  to  lettera  and  sealed  wherever  it  was  suspected  that  such  could 

packages  subject  to  letter  postage,  in  the  be  found  ;  they  gave  free  rein  to  the  offi- 

mails.    In  re  Jackson,  06  U.  8.  727.     But  oen  ;  they  had  the  full  support  of  the 

Congress  may  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails  English  government    James  Otis,   who 

for  the  tmns|iortntion  of  matter  ii^arious  Imd   een  Advocate-General  for  the  Crown, 

to  the  public  morals.     Ibid.  resigned  his  office  when  called  upon  to 

{c)  See  Boyd  v.   United  States,  116  defend  them,  and  at  once  took  np  the 

U.  S.  616 ;  Entick  v.  Oarrington,  19  How.  popular  side,  making  in  that  behalf  the 

St  Trials,  1020,  Lord  Camden.  most    memorable    speech  of  the  times. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  Paxton*s  Case,  Quincy,  51,  an  application 

largely  due  to  the  great  awakening  caused  for  the  writ     *'  The  child  Independence 
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§  1902. ,  This  provision  seems  indispensable  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  personal  security,  personal  liberty,  and 
private  property.  It  is  little  more  than  the  affirmance  of  a 
great  constitutional  doctrine  of  the  common  law.  And  its  intro- 
duction into  tlio  amendments  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the 
strong  sensibility  excited,  both  in  England  and  America,  upon 
tlie  subject  of  general  warrants  almost  upon  tlie  eve  of  the 
American  revolution.     Although   special   warrants    upon    com- 


was  born  on  that  occasion/'  said  John 


That  was  in  Uie  year  1761.  Adams, 
then  an  ardent  yooug  lawyer,  fortunately 
took  notes  of  the  sitoech  ;  fortunately,  for 
these  notes  furnish  the  best  picture  we 
have  of  a  great  event  and  a  striking  figure. 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Oreen,  of  Boston,  has  pub- 
lished some  very  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning those  notes,  in  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled "James  Otis's  Argument  against 
the  Writs  of  Assistance,  1761.  Remarks 
made  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  December  11,  1890."  The  notes 
appear  to  have  been  stolen  from  Adams, 
finding  their  way  into  the  "  Massachusetts 
Spy,"  of  April  29,  1778,  twelve  years 
after  the  suit. 

The  speech  as  printed  in  "The  Spy" 
was  prefaced  by  a  letter,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Green,  in  the  following  language :  "As 
the  public  have  been  lately  alarmed  with 
the  evil  and  wicked  effects  of  the  power 
lodged  in  custom-house  officers,  by  virtue 
of  that  most  execrable  of  aU  precepts, 
a  Writ  of  Assistance  :  And  as  I  conceive 
it  to  bo  more  immodiatoly  dostructivo  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  than  any  other 
innovation  of  power :  The  following  is 
oflbred  to  the  public,  being  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  that  great  American  oracle 
of  law,  Jambb  Otis,  Esq. ;  in  the  meri- 
dian of  his  life."  "This  communication 
in  the  *  Spy,"*  says  Dr.  Green,  "  furnishes 
substantially  all  our  knowledge  of  that 
great  speech.  .  .  .  His  speech  before  the 
court  lasted  in  its  delivery  between  four 
and  five  hours,  and  created  a  profound 
sensation  among  all  who  heard  it." 


At  first  Mr.  Adams  appears  to  havo 
set  small  store  by  his  notes  of  the  speech. 
Dr.  Green  quotes  him  as  saying,  "  I  took 
a  few  minutes  in  a  very  careless  manner, 
wliich  by  some  means  fell  into"  otlior 
hands.  "I  was  much  more  attentive  to 
the  information  and  the  eloquence  of  tho 
speaker  than  to  my  minutes,  and  too 
much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  that  was 
opened  before  nie,  to  care  much  about 
writing  a  report  of  the  controversy." 
This,  in  Adams's  Autobi<^gniphy.  Ijater, 
the  Ex- President  appears  to  have  set  a 
truer  value  upon  his  notes,  as  correspond- 
ence quoted  by  Dr.  Green  sliows.  One 
passage  from  Green's  account  of  tliis 
change  of  view  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
court,  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  a 
quotation  of  it  here.  "More  tlian  half 
a  century  after  the  delivery  of  the  speech, 
in  a  letter  to  William  Tudor,  ...  tho 
venerable  £x-Presideut»  in  suggesting  a 
subject  for  an  historical  painting,  de- 
scribes the  scene  of  this  trial  in  court, 
with  the  five  judges  in  their  fresh  robes 
of  scarlet  cloth  and  tlieir  broad  bunds  and 
judicial  wigs ;  and  seated  near  them  at 
a  long  table  were  all  the  barristers  of 
Boston  and  of  tho  neighboring  county  uf 
Middlesex,  and  they  too  in  their  gowus 
and  bands  and  tie-wigs." 

For  the  more  special  1^1  history  of 
the  Writs  of  Assistance  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  the  learned  and  exhaiutive 
notes  of  Hon.  Horace  Gray,  now  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
Quine/s  Reports,  Appendix,  pp.  895 
St  Mg.  See  also  Paxton's  Case,  Id.  61, 
and  notea. 
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plaints  under  oath,  stating  the  crime,  and  the  party  by  name 
against  whom  the  accusation  is  made,  are  the  only  legal  warrants 
upon  which  an  arrest  can  be  made  according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land,^ yet  a  practice  had  obtained  in  the  secretaries'  office  ever 
since  the  restoration  (grounded  on  some  clauses  in  the  acts  for 
regulating  the  press)  of  issuing  general  warrants  to  take  up, 
without  naming  any  persons  in  particular,  the  authoi-s,  printers, 
and  publishers  of  such  obscene  or  seditious  libels  as  were  particu- 
larly siKScificd  in  the  warrant  When  these  acts  expired  in  1694, 
the  same  jiractice  was  continued  in  every  reign,  and  under  every 
administration,  except  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
down  to  the  year  1768.  The  general  warrants,  so  issued,  in  gen> 
eral  terms  authorized  the  officers  to  apprehend  all  persons  sus- 
pected, without  naming  or  describing  any  person  in  special.  In 
the  year  1763,  the  legality  of  these  general  warrants  was  brought 
before  the  King's  Bench  for  solemn  decision,  and  they  were  ad- 
judged to  be  illegal  and  void  for  uncertainty.*    A  warrant,  and 

1  And  Rro  KxjHirte  Burfonl,  8  Cmncli,  447  ;  Bmdy  v.  Dnyia,  0  Oeoiigiii,  78, 1  Lend- 
ing Criminal  Cnflcs,  p.  161 ;  2  Lloyd*8  Debates,  226,  227. 

*  Money  v.  Jjcnch,  3  Burr.  1743 ;  4  Black.  Comm.  291,  292,  and  note  Id.  See  also 
16  Ilnnmrd*a  Pail.  Hint.  1308  to  1418  (1764)  ;  Bell  v.  Clapp,  10  Johnr.  M,  263  ;  Sailly 
V.  Sniiili,  11  .loliiiR.  It.  r>00  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  301  ;  Itawlo  on  Conat  ch. 
10,  p.  127.  It  was  on  account  of  a  supposed  repugnance  to  this  article  that  a  vehe- 
ment opposition  was  made  to  the  alien  act  of  1798,  ch.  76,  which  authorized  the 
rrosident  to  order  all  such  aliens  as  ho  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  [lOAce  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  or  have  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  of  any  treasonable  or  secret 
machinations  against  the  goTemment,  to  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  and  in  case 
of  disobedience  punished  the  refusal  with  imprisonment.  That  law  having  long  since 
passed  away,  it  is  not  my  design  to  enter  upon  the  grounds  upon  which  its  constitu- 
tionality was  asserted  or  denied.  But  the  learned  reader  will  find  ample  information 
on  the  subject  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress  on  the  petitions  for  the  repeal 
of  the  alien  and  sctlition  laws,  26th  of  February,  1799  ;  the  report  and  resolutions  of 
the  Virginia  legislature  of  7th  January,  1800 ;  Judge  Addison's  charges  to  the  grand 
jury  in  the  Appendix  to  his  reports ;  and  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  801  to  304 ; 
Id.  306.    See  also  anU,  S§  1288,  1289,  and  note. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  right  and  duty  of  public 
officers  to  disregard,  in  certain  cases,  the  injunotions  of  the  law,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Colvin  in  1810.  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  149, 161.  On  that  occasion,  he 
justilied  a  yory  gross  violation  of  this  very  article  by  General  Wilkinson  (if,  indeed, 
he  did  not  anthorixe  it)  in  the  seizure  of  two  American  citizens  by  military  force,  on 
account  of  supposed  treasonable  conspiracies  against  the  United  States,  and  trans- 
porting them,  without  any  warrant  or  order  of  any  civil  authority,  from  New  Orleans 
to  Washington  for  trial.  They  were  both  discharged  from  custody  at  Washington  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  case.  Ex  parte  Bollman  &  Swartout, 
4  Cranch,  76  to  136.    Mr.  Jefferson  reasoos  out  the  whole  case  and  assumes,  without 
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the  complaint  on  which  the  same  is  founded,  to  be  legal,  must 
not  only  state  the  name  of  the  party,  but  also  the  time,  and  place, 
and  nature  of  the  offence  with  reasonable  certainty.^ 

§  1908.  The  next  (a)  amendment  is :  *'  Excessive  bail  shall 
not  be  required ;  nor  excessive  fines  imposed ;  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  inflicted."  (b)  This  is  an  exact  transcript  of 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Bights  framed  at  the  revolution  of  1688.' 
The  provision  would  seem  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  in  a  free 
government,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  department  of 
such  a  government  should  authorize  or  justify  such  atrocious 
conduct."  It  was,  however,  adopted  as  an  admonition  to  all  de- 
partments of  the  national  government,  to  warn  them  ngainst  such 
violent  proceedings  as  had  taken  place  In  England  in  the  arbitrary 
reigns  of  some  of  the  Stuarts.^  In  tliose  times  a  demand  of  ex- 
cessive bail  was  often  made  against  persons  who  were  odious  to 

the  slightest  liesitation,  the  positive  guilt  of  the  parties.  His  language  is  :  "  Under 
those  cirouiiistauccs,  was  ho  (Gciiural  Wilkinson)  justiliahlo  (1)  in  seizing  nol(>riuus 
conspirators  f  On  this  there  can  be  but  two  opinions  ;  one,  of  the  gmlty  awl  their  ae- 
eomplicea ;  the  oUur,  that  of  all  honed  ^nen !  1 1  (2)  In  sending  tlieni  to  tlie  seat  of 
government,  when  the  torttten  law  gave  them  a  right  to  tuial  by  juky.  The  danger 
of  their  rescue,  of  their  continuing  their  machinations,  the  tardiness  and  weakuess  of  the 
law,  apathy  of  the  judges,  active  patronage  of  the  whole  tribe  of  lawyers,  unknoum  disposi- 
tion of  the  juries,  an  hourly  expectation  of  the  enemy,  salvation  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
Union  itself,  which  would  have  been  convulsed  to  its  centre  had  tliut  coiisiiiiracy  suc- 
ceeded ;  all  these  eonstUtUed  a  law  of  necessity  and  self-preservation,  and  rendered  the  salus 
popuii  supreme  over  the  writtkn  law///"  Thus,  the  Constitution  is  to  be  wholly 
disregardod,  because  Mr.  Jefferson  has  no  confidence  in  judges,  or  juries,  or  laws.  lie 
first  assumes  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  and  then  denounces  every  person  connected  with 
the  courts  of  justice  as  unworthy  of  trust  Without  any  warrant  or  lawful  authority, 
citizens  are  dragged  from  their  homes  under  military  force,  and  exix>8ed  to  the  perils 
of  a  long  voyage,  against  the  pkin  language  of  this  very  article  ;  and  yet  three  years 
after  they  are  discharged  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Jefferson  uses  this  strong 
knguage. 

1  *Soe  SiB  parte  Burford,  8  Cranch,  447* 

I  6  Cobbott's  Pari.  Hist.  110. 

«  2  Elliot's  Debates,  345. 

•  See  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  225,  226 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  345. 

(rt)  That  is,  next    for    consideration  under  which  the  Court  of  Claims  was 

here.      Other    amendments  here  passed  establisbed.    McElrath  v.  United  States, 

over  have  been  taken  ui>,  or  indirectly  102  U.  S.  426. 

considered  elsewhere,  among  them  the  7th.  (6)  Punishment  by  electricity  is  not 

That  amendment  provides,  in  part,  that  forbidden  by  this  provision.   In  re  Kemm- 

trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  in  suits  at  ler,  136  U.  S.  486.     Further  as  to  cruel 

common  law  in  mattera  exceeding  |20  in  punishments,  see  Wilkinson  v  Utah,  99 

value.    This  does  not  apply  to  the  statute  U.  S.  180. 
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the  court  and  its  favorites ;  and  on  failing  to  procure  it,  they 
were  committed  to  prison.^  Enormous  fines  and  amercements 
were  also  sometimes  imposed,  and  cruel  and  vindictive  punish- 
ments inflicted.  Upon  ttiis  subject,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has 
wisely  remarked  that  sanguinary  laws  are  a  bad  symptom  of  the 
distemper  of  any  state,  or  at  least  of  its  weak  constitution.  The 
laws  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Decemviri, 
were  full  of  cruel  punishments ;  the  Porcian  law,  which  exempted 
all  citizens  from  sentence  of  death,  silently  abrogated  them  all. 
In  this  period  the  republic  flourished.  Under  the  emperors  severe 
laws  were  revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell.' 

§  1904.  It  has  been  held  in  the  State  courts  (and  the  point 
docs  not  seem  ever  to  have  arisen  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States)  that  this  clause  does  not  apply  to  punishments  inflicted 
in  a  State  court  for  a  crime  against  such  State,  but  that  the  pro- 
hibition is  addressed  solely  to  the  national  government,  and 
operates  as  a  restriction  upon  its  powers.'(a) 

§  1905.  The  next  amendment  is :  "  The  enumeration  in  the 
Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  consti*ucd  to  deny  or 
disparage  others  retained  by  the  people."  This  clause  was  mani- 
festly introduced  to  prevent  any  perverse  or  ingenious  misapplica- 
tion of  tlic  well-known  maxim,  Uiat  an  aflirmation  in  particular 
cases  implies  a  negation  in  all  others ;  and,  e  conversoj  that  a 
negation  in  particular  cases  implies  an  aflirmation  in  all  others.^ 
The  maxim,  rightly  understood,  is  perfectly  sound  and  safe;  but 
it  has  often  been  strangely  forced  from  its  natural  meaning 
into  the  support  of  the  most  dangerous  political  heresies.  The 
amendment  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
Federalist  on  the  subject  of  a  general  bill  of  rights.* 

§  I90ti.   The  next  and  last  amendment  is:  ^^Tho  powers  not 

*  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  pp.  180,  131. 

>  4  Black.  Coram.  17.    See  Do  Lolroe,  B.  S,  ch.  16,  pp.  366,  867.  868,  869. 

*  See  Barkers.  The  People,  8  Cowen'si  R.  686  ;  James  v.  Commonwealth,  12  Sergeant 
and  Rawle's  R.  220.    See  Barron  v.  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  7  Peters's  R.  (1888). 

*  See  ante,  vol.  1.  §  448  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  88. 

*  The  Fe<lcni1i8t,  No.  84  ;  anU,  §§  1852  to  1867  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  488,  487  ;  1 
Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  807,  808. 

(a)  The  decisions  in  the  federal  courts  Maryland,  18  How.  71 ;  Purear  v.  Corn- 
have  settled  this  point  in  harmony  with  monwealth,  5  Wall.  476  ;   Twitchell  v. 
the  conclnsions  of  the  State  conrts.     See  Commonwealth,  7  WalL  821. 
Fox  9.   Ohio,   6  How.    482;    Smith  «.  ' 
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delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohib- 
ited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people."  (a) 

§  1907.  This  amendment  is  a  mere  affirmation  of  what,  upon 
any  just  reasoning,  is  a  necessary  rule  of  interpreting  the  Consti- 
tution. Being  an  instrument  of  limited  and  enumerated  powers, 
it  follows,  irresistibly,  that  what  is  not  conferred  is  withheld, 
and  belongs  to  the  State  authorities  if  invested  by  their  constitu- 
tions of  government  respectively  in  them ;  and  if  not  so  invested, 
it  is  retained  bt  the  people,  as  a  part  of  their  residuary  sov- 
ereignty.^ When  this  amendment  was  before  Congress,  a  prop- 
osition was  moved  to  insert  the  word  "  expressly  "  l)cfore  "  del- 
egated," so  as  to  read,  "the  powers  not  eocpreBdy  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the,  Constitution,"  &c  On  that  occasion 
it  was  remarked,  that  it  is  impossible  to  confine  a  government  to 
the  exercise  of  express  powers.  There  must  necessarily  be  ad- 
mitted powers  by  implication,  unless  the  Constitution  descended 
to  the  most  minute  details.^  It  is  a  general  principle  that  all 
corporate  bodies  possess  all  powers  incident  to  a  cori)oratc  capa^^ 
city,  without  being  absolutely  expressed.  The  moiiou  was  ac- 
cordingly negatived.'  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the 
confederation  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  it  contained  a 
clause  prohibiting  the  exorcise  of  any  power,  jurisdiction,  or 
right  not  expressly  delegated.^  Tlie  consequence  was,  that  Con- 
gress were  crippled  at  every  step  of  their  progress,  and  wei'c  often 

1  See  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  807,  SOS,  809. 

*  Mr.  Madison  added,  that  he  remembered  the  word  "expressly  "  had  been  moTed 
in  the  Virginia  convention  by  the  opponents  to  the  ratification  ;  and  after  a  faU  and 
fair  disciission,  was  given  up  by  them,  and  the  system  allowed  to  retain  its  present 
form.     2  Lloyd's  Debates,  284. 

•  2  Lloyd's  Dobatos,  248,  244 ;  M'Calloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  407  ;  Martin 
V.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  825  ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  6  Wheat.  U.  40 ;  Anderson  v.  Dunn, 
6  Wheat  R.  225,  226. 

4  Confederation,  Article  2  ;  aiiU,  vol.  L  §  280. 

(a)  Professor  Parsons,  in  speaking  of  provision  too  highly,  time  will  show.    I 

his  father,  the  eminent  chief  justice,  al-  cannot  but  think,  as  I  believe  he  thought, 

ludes  to  "  his  favorite  clause  of  the  Gou-  that  it  is  to  this  principle  our  country  — 

stitution,  —  that  which  reserves  to  the  if  it  is  to  remain  one  country  —  must  look 

several  States  all  powers  not  expressly  for  political  salvation,  or  look  for  it  in 

delegated   to   Congress,  —  a   clause   for  vain."    Memoirof  Chief  Justice  Parson^ 

which  he  may  well  have  had  the  affection  p.  258. 
of  paternity.    Whether  he  valued  this 
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compelled,  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  times,  to  usurp  powers 
which  they  did  not  constitutionally  possess ;  and  thus,  in  effect, 
to  break  down  all  the  great  barriers  against  tyranny  and 
oppression.^ 

§  1908.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  this  amendment  to  give  it  effect  as 
an  abridgment  of  any  of  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, whether  they  arc  express  or  implied,  direct  or  incidentaL 
Its  solo  design  is  to  exclude  any  interpretation  by  which  other 
powers  should  be  assumed  beyond  those  which  are  granted.  All 
tliat  arc  granted  in  the  original  instrument,  whether  express  or 
implied,  whether  direct  or  incidental,  are  left  in  their  original 
state.  All  powers  not  delegated  (not  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated)  and  not  prohibited,  are  reserved.'  The  attempts  then 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  force  upon  this  lan- 
guage an  abridging  or  restrictive  influence  are  utterly  unfounded 
in  any  just  rules  of  interpreting  the  words  or  the  sense  of  the 
instrument  Stripped  of  the  ingenious  disguises  in  which  they 
are  clothed,  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  attempts  to  foist 
into  the  text  the  word  "expressly,  "  to  qualify  what  is  general, 
and  obscure  what  is  clear  and  defined.  They  make  the  sense  of 
the  passage  bend  to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  the  interpreter, 
and  employ  criticism  to  support  a  theory,  and  not  to  guide  it. 
One  should  siip]>08C,  if  tlio  history  of  the  human  mind  did  not 
furnish  abundant  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  no  reasonable  man 
would  contend  for  an  interpretation  founded  neither  in  the  letter 
nor  in  the  spirit  of  an  instrument.  Where  is  controversy  to  end 
if  we  desert  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  ?  What  is  to  become 
of  constitutions  of  government  if  they  are  to  rest,  not  upon  the 
plain  import  of  their  words,  but  upon  conjectural  enlargements 
and  restrictions,  to  suit  the  temporary  passions  and  interests  of 
the  day  ?  Let  us  never  forget  that  our  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment are  solemn  instruments,  addressed  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people,  and  designed  to  fix  and  perpetuate  their  rights  and 
their  liberties.  They  are  not  to  be  frittered  away  to  please  the 
demagogues  of  the  day.  They  are  not  to  be  violated  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  political  leaders.  They  are  to  speak  in  the  same 
voice  now  and  forever.     They  are  of  no  man's  private  interpre- 

1  The  Federalist,  Noe.  38,  88,  42,  44 ;  anU,  yol.  i.  §  269. 

«  M*CuUoch  9.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  406,  407  ;  tuUe,  yol.  L  f  488. 
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tation.     They  are  ordained  by  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  can 
be  change<\  only  by  the  sovereign  command  of  the  people. 

§  1909.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  erection  of  a  new 
government^  whatever  care  or  wisdom  may  distinguish  the  work, 
cannot  fail  to  originate  questions  of  intricacy  and  nicety ;  and 
these  may,  in  a  particular  manner,  be  expected  to  flow  from  the 
establishment  of  a  constitution  founded  upon  the  total  or  par- 
tial incorporation  of  a  number  of  distinct  sovereignties.  Time 
alone  can  mature  and  perfect  so  compound  a  system ;  liquidate 
the  meaning  of  all  the  parts ;  and  adjust  them  to  each  other  in  a 
harmonious  and  consistent  whole.  ^ 

1  The  FedenlUt,  No.  82.    See  alao  Mr.  Home's  Easays,  yoI.  i.  Essay  on  the  Rise  of 
Arts  and  ScUfnces. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

CONCLUDING  RBMARKa 

§  1910.  Wb  have  now  reviewed  all  the  proviBions  of  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  amendments 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  it.  And  here  the  task  origi- 
nally proposed  in  these  Commentaries  is.  brought  to  a  close. 
Many  reflections  naturally  crowd  upon  the  mind  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, —  many  grateful  recollections  of  the  past^  and  many 
nuxioim  Ihonghls  of  tlio  futiiro.  The  past  is  secure.  It  is  unal- 
terable. The  seal  of  eternity  is  upon  it  The  wisdom  which  it 
has  displayed  and  the  blessings  which  it  has  bestowed,  cannot  be 
obscured ;  neither  can  they  be  debased  by  human  folly  or  human 
infirmity.  The  future  is  that  which  may  well  awaken  the  most 
earnest  solicitude,  both  for  the  virtue  and  the  permanence  of  our 
republic.  The  fate  of  other  republics  —  their  rise,  their  prog- 
ress, their  decline,  and  their  fall  —  are  written  but  too  legibly  on 
the  pages  of  history,  if  indeed  they  wore  not  continually  before 
us  in  the  startling  fragments  of  their  ruins.  They  have  perished, 
and  perished  by  their  own  hands.  Prosperity  has  enervated  them, 
corruption  has  debased  them,  and  a  venal  populace  has  consum- 
mated their  destruction.  Alternately  the  prey  of  military  chief- 
tains at  home,  and  of  ambitious  invaders  from  abroad,  they  have 
been  sometimes  cheated  out  of  their  liberties  by  servile  dema- 
gogues ;  sometimes  betrayed  into  a  surrender  of  them  by  false 
patriots;  and  sometimes  they  have  willingly  sold  them  for  a 
price  to  the  despot  who  has  bidden  highest  for  his  victims. 
Tliey  have  disregarded  the  warning  voice  of  their  best  states- 
men; and  have  persecuted  and  driven  from  office  their  truest 
friends.  They  have  listened  to  the  fawning  sycophant,  and  the 
base  calumniator  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  They  have  rever- 
enced power  more  in  its  high  abuses  and  summary  movements 
than  in  its  calm  and  constitutional  energy,  when  it  dispensed 
blessings  with  an  unseen  but  liberal  hand.     They  have  surren- 
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dered  to  faction  what  belonged  to  the  country.  Patronage  and 
party,  the  triumph  of  a  leader,  and  the  discontents  of  a  day, 
have  outweighed  all  solid  principles  and  institutions  of  govem- 
ment.  Such  are  the  melancholy  lessons  of  the  past  history  of 
republics  down  to  our  own. 

§  1911.  It  is  not  my  design  to  detain  the  reader  by  any  elab- 
orate reflections  addressed  to  his  judgment,  either  by  way  of 
admonition  or  of  encouragement  But  it  may  not  be  wholly 
without  use  to  glance  at  one  or  two  considerations,  upon  which 
our  meditations  cannot  be  too  frequently  indulged. 

§  1912.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  cannot  CBca])e  our  notice,  how 
exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  settle  the  foundations  of  any  gov- 
ernment upon  principles  which  do  not  admit  of  controversy  or 
question.  The  very  elements  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  built  are 
susceptible  of  infinite  modifications;  and  theory  too  often  de- 
ludes us  by  the  attractive  simplicity  of  its  plans,  and  imagination 
by  the  visionary  perfection  of  its  speculations.  In  theory,  a  gov- 
ernment may  promise  the  most  perfect  harmony  of  operations  in 
all  its  various  combinations.  In  practice,  the  whole  machinery 
may  be  perpetually  retarded,  or  tlirown  out  of  order  by  acci- 
dental mal-adjustments.  In  theory,  a  government  may  seem 
deficient  in  unity  of  design  and  symmetry  of  parts,  and  yet  in 
practice  it  may  work  with  astonishing  accuracy  and  foi'ce  for  the 
general  welfare.  Whatever,  then,  has  been  found  to  work  well 
in  experience  should  be  rarely  hazarded  upon  conjectural  im- 
provements. Time  and  long  and  steady  operation  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  perfection  of  all  social  institutions.  To  be  of  any 
value  they  must  become  cemented  with  the  habits,  the  feelings, 
and  the  pursuits  of  the  people.  Every  change  discomposes  for  a 
while  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  system.  What  is  safe  is 
not  always  expedient;  what  is  new  is  often  pregnant  with  un- 
foreseen evils  and  imaginary  good. 

§  1918.  In  the  next  place,  the  slightest  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  national  constitution  must  satisfy  every  reflecting  mind 
how  many  difficulties  attended  its  formation  and  adoption,  from 
real  or  imaginary  differences  of  interest,  sectional  feelings,  and 
local  institutions.  It  is  an  attempt  to  create  a  national  sover- 
eignty, and  yet  to  preserve  the  State  sovereignties ;  though  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  definite  boundaries  in  every  case  to  the 
powers  of  each.     The  influence  of  the  disturbing  causes  which, 
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more  than  once  in  the  convention,  were  on  the  point  of  breaking 
up  the  Union,  have  since  immeasurably  increased  in  concentra- 
tion and  vigor.  The  very  inequalities  of  a  government  con- 
fessedly founded  in  a  compromise  were  then  felt  with  a  strong 
sensibility;  and  every  new  source  of  discontent,  whether  acciden- 
tal or  permanent,  has  since  added  increased  activity  to  the  pain- 
ful sense  of  these  inequalities.  The  North  caimot  but  perceive 
that  it  has  yielded  to  the  South  a  superiority  of  representatives, 
already  amounting  to  twenty-five,  Iwyond  its  due  proportion; 
and  the  South  imagines  that  with  all  this  preponderance  in  rep- 
resentation, the  other  parts  of  the  Union  enjoy  a  more  perfect 
protection  of  their  interests  than  her  own.  The  West  feels  her 
growing  power  and  weight  in  the  Union ;  and  the  Atlantic  States 
begin  to  learn  that  the  sceptre  must  one  day  depart  from  them. 
If,  under  tlicsc  circumstances,  the  Union  should  once  be  broken 
up,  it  is  impossible  that  a  new  constitution  should  ever  be  formed 
embracing  the  whole  territory.  We  shall  be  divided  into  several 
nations  or  confederacies,  rivals  in  power  and  interest,  too  proud 
to  brook  injury,  and  too  close  to  make  retaliation  distant  or  in- 
effectual. Our  very  animosities  will,  like  those  of  all  other  kin- 
dred nations,  become  more  deadly,  because  our  lineage,  laws, 
and  language  are  the  same.  Let  the  history  of  the  Grecian  and 
Italian  republics  warn  us  of  our  dangers.  The  national  consti- 
tution  is  our  last  and  our  only  security.  United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall. 

§  1914.  If  these  Commentaries  shall  but  inspire  in  the  rising 
generation  a  more  ardent  love  of  their  country,  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  liberty,  and  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union,  then  thoy  will  have  accomplished  all  that 
their  author  ought  to  desire.  Let  the  American  youth  never 
forget  that  they  possess  a  noble  inheritance,  bought  by  the  toils 
and  sufferings  and  blood  of  their  ancestors,  and  capable,  if 
wisely  improved  and  faithfully  guarded,  of  transmitting  to  their 
latest  posterity  all  the  substantial  blessings  of  life,  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  property,  religion,  and  independence.  The 
structure  has  been  erected  by  architects  of  consummate  skill  and 
fidelity;  its  foundations  are  solid;  its  compartments  are  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  useful;  its  arrangements  are  full  of  wisdom  and 
order ;  and  its  defences  are  impregnable  from  without.  It  has 
been  reared  for  immortality,  if  the  work  of  man  may  justly 
VOL.  u. — 42 
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aspire  to  such  a  title.  It  may,  nevertheless,  perish  in  an  hour  by 
the  folly  or  corruption  or  negligence  of  its  only  keepers,  —  the 
PEOPLE.  Republics  are  created  by  the  virtue,  public  spirit^  and 
intelligence  of  the  citizens.  They  fall  when  the  wise  are 
banished  from  the  public  councils,  because  they  dare  to  be 
honest;  and  the  profligate  are  rewarded,  because  they  flatter  the 
people  in  order  to  betray  them. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

Bt  T.  M.  Coolbt. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  SLATES. 

§  1915.  The  examination  of  the  Constitution  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  interesting  and  highly  impor- 
tant changes  made  therein  by  amendments  adopted  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  cItII  war. 

§  1916.  The  original  compromises  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  society  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  AdJProm  which  those  compromises 
sprung,  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  pages.  ^  It  is 
very  generally  l>olievcd  that  but  for  the  mutual  concessions  then 
made  the  Constitution  could  not  at  that  time  have  been  adopted, 
and  possibly  all  attempts  to  form  a  national  government  might 
for  a  long  period  have  proved  wholly  abortive.*  The  subject  of 
slavery  was  one  upon  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  utmost  sen- 
sitiveness might  reasonably  be  looked  for  among  men  just  emer- 
ging from  a  successful  struggle  for  their  own  liberties;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  Constitution,  as  finally  agreed 
upon,  did  not  mention  it  by  name,  but  only  referred  to  servitude 
and  the  slave  trade  in  vague  terms  as  things  the  existence  of 
which  under  a  free  constitution  was  to  be  overlooked  rather  than 
recognized.^    It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  at  that  time  the 

1  Supra,  If  686-644,  1332-1887,  1807-1811. 

*  Curtis,  Hist  of  Const  II.  20,  292,  818  ;  Life  and  Writings  of  Jndge  Iredell,  II. 
218;  Life  of  Webster  by  Curtis,  II.  882 ;  Tucker's  Hist  of  U.  S.,  I.  862;  Everett's 
Speeches,  IV.  890  ;  Greeley's  American  Conflict,  ch.  6  ;  Lecture  on  Slavery  at 
Fanenil  Hall,  by  Robert  Toombs,  January  24,  1866.  On  these  concessions,  it  has 
Justly  been  remarked  by  a  recent  writer,  '*  hung  mighty  issues.  They  are  of  the  past 
now.  They  were  the  price  that  was  paid  for  republican  goyemment"  Frothingham'a 
Rise  of  the  Republic,  694.  Mr.  Choate  expresses  the  same  idea,  and  classes  concession 
"  among  the  whiter  virtues."    Life  and  Writings,  by  Brown,  II.  432,  488. 

'  "  Tlie  word  '  slave '  is  not  in  the  Constitntion  ;  and  so  peculiar  and  wise  were 
its  provisions  that,  when  State  after  State  abolislied  slavery,  no  alteration  was  re- 
quired to  meet  the  great  social  change.    Nor  would  any  change  have  been  required 
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perpetuation  of  slavery  was  anticipated  by  any  considerable 
number  of  the  people.  Indeed,  in  the  colonial  period  no  little 
repugnance  had  been  manifested  to  tlie  introduction  of  slaves; 
and  though  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  far  from  being  blame- 
less in  the  matter,  the  guilt  of  the  slave  trade  rested  principally 
upon  the  mother  country,  whose  government  had  authorized  and 
protected  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  state  policy  had  refused  its  as- 
sent io  the  measures  proposed  by  the  colonies  to  check  it.^ 
Those  measures  were  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  the  institution;  and  the  refusal  to  sanction  them  was 
among  the  grave  complaints  made  against  the  royal  government 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  would  have  introduced  into  the  indictment 
incorporated  in  the  declaration  of  independence.^    The  Congress 

had  all  the  States  aboliahod  elayery."  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Repablic,  (N)2. 
"  The  word  was  carefully  excluded  from  the  instrument."  Everett's  Orations,  lY. 
890 ;  Writings  of  Matiison,  III.  160  ;  Draper's  Oiyil  War,  I.  827,  828. 

^  Some  notice  of  oflurts  against  slavery  in  the  colonial  |ioriod  will  lie  found  in 
Franklin's  Works,  X.  408.  A  history  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject  in  Yii^uia 
is  given  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  Judge  St.  George  Tucker  in  1796,  in  which 
the  gradual  aboliliun  of  tlio  institution  in  that  Sluto  was  ui^gud.  lU'rurriug  to  the 
petition  of  the  burgesses  in  1772  for  the  removal  of  restraints  n\xm  the  authority  to 
''check  so  very  peniicious  a  commerce"  as  the  traffic  in  slaves,  he  says  :  "A  citizen 
of  Yiiiginia  will  feel  some  satisfaction  at  reading  so  clear  a  vindication  of  his  country 
from  the  opprobrium  but  too  lavishly  bestowed  \\\wn  her,  of  fostering  sluvury  in  her 
bosom,  whilst  she  boasts  a  sacred  regard  to  the  liberty  of  her  citizens  and  of  man- 
kind in  general."  Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  "  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Gi^eat  Britain 
respecting  the  United  States  of  America,"  presents  the  proposed  colonial  measures 
still  more  fully. 

>  Mr.  Jefferson's  draft  contained  these  words,  afterwards  stnick  out :  "  He  [the 
king]  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred 
rights  of  life  and  liberty,  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended  him, 
captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miser> 
able  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of 
infidel  ]x>wcni,  is  tlie  warfnro  of  the  ChriaUan  king  of  Groat  Britain.  Dotenntnotl 
to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted 
his  negativo  for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this 
execrable  conmicrco.  And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of 
distinguished  die,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  |>eople  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and 
to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  tiio  iioople 
on  yyhom  he  also  obtruded  them  ;  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against 
the  libertiea  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the 
Uvea  of  another."  Jefferson's  Works,  I.  28.  For  the  efforts  by  the  colonies  to  put 
an  end  to  the  slave-trade  which  were  frustrated  by  the  royal  negative,  see  Walsh's 
Appeal,  812  et  eeq.  ;  Jefferson's  Works,  I.  8,  48,  185  ;  Niles's  Principles  and  Acts  of 
the  Revolution,  199 ;  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  Book  II.  sec  1 ;  Tucker's  Black- 
stone,  App.  to  voL  I.    No  oolony  was  so  persistent  in  its  efforts  to  check  the  trade 
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of  1776  resolved  "that  no  slaves  be  imported  into  any  of  the 
thirteen  colonies ;  "  ^  the  leading  men  of  the  rising  nation  were 
earnestly  opposed  to  this  species  of  human  bondage ; '  its  exten- 
sion into  the  vast  and  rich  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  was 
prohibited  by  ordinance  in  1787 ;  and  the  desire  as  well  as  the 
expectation  appeared  to  be  general  that  it  must  in  time  pass 
away,  and  that  its  extinction  might  be  and  ought  to  be  hastened 
by  approf)riate  legislation.'  Some  of  the  States  had  begun  the 
work  before  the  Constitution  was  formed;*  but  the  evil  was  one 

iM  Virginia ;  and  Judge  Tucker  enumerates  twenty-three  acts  on  the  snbject,  begin- 
ning with  1699.  The  petition  of  the  aaaembly  to  the  king  in  1772  denounced  the 
trade  as  one  of  great  inhumanity,  and  prayed  the  king  to  "  remove  all  thoae  restraints 
on  your  majesty's  governors  of  this  colony  which  inhibit  their  assenting  to  such  laws 
as  might  check  so  pernicious  a  commerce."  The  written  instructions  brought  over 
by  the  governors  in  some  cases  forbade  their  assenting  to  any  such  laws,  but  they 
scarcely  needed  such  instnictions,  for  they  participated  more  or  loss  in  the  trade,  and 
found  their  profit  in  it  Lord  North  gave  as  a  reason  for  refusing  his  assent  to  peti- 
tions against  the  slave-tnule  that  its  profitable  character  made  it  necessary  to  the 
several  Eurofiean  nations.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  conciliation  with  America, 
Justly  observes,  in  rcs|)onse  to  a  proposal  to  free  the  slaves  and  make  use  of  them 
against  the  insui^nts,  that  "  dull  as  all  men  are  from  slavery,  must  they  not  a  little 
suspect  the  offer  of  freedom  from  that  very  nation  which  had  sold  them  to  their 
present  masters,  —  from  that  nation,  one  of  whose  causes  of  quarrel  with  those  mas- 
ters is  their  refusal  to  deal  any  more  in  that  inhuman  traffic  ?  An  offer  of  freedom 
from  England  would  come  rather  oddly,  shipped  to  them  in  an  African  vessel,  which  la 
refused  an  entry  into  the  ports  of  Yiin^inia  or  Carolina,  with  a  cargo  of  three  hundred 
Angola  negroes.  It  would  bo  curious  to  see  the  Guinea  captain  attempting  at  the  same 
instant  to  publish  his  proclamation  of  liberty  and  to  advertise  his  sale  of  slaves.'* 
Burke*s  Works  (UtUo,  Brown,  &  Co.'s  etl.),  II.  135. 

1  Walsh's  Appeal,  821  ;  Works  of  John  Adams,  III.  89. 

*  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens,  in  The  War  between  the  States,  justly  says  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
that  "  no  more  earnest  or  ardent  devotee  to  the  enianciimtion  of  the  black  race,  npon 
humane,  rational,  and  constitutional  principles  ever  lived  than  he  was."  Vol.  I.  p.  10. 
And  see  Jefferson's  Works,  I.  88,  49.  877  ;  II.  857  ;  VI]  I.  404  ;  Everett's  Orations, 
IV.  390.  For  similar  views  held  by  Mr.  Madison,  see  his  collected  Writings,  III.  188, 
170,  193,  239 ;  IV.  60,  213,  277.  Samuel  Adams,  when  a  slave-girl  was  given  to  his 
wife  [in  1764  or  1766]  declared  no  sUve  should  live  in  his  house.  If  she  came,  she 
should  be  free.    Life  of  8.  Adams,  I.  188.     And  see  Id.  III.  187. 

>  Works  of  John  Adams,  III.  268  ;  Works  of  Jefferson,  I.  49,  877  ;  Walsh's  Appeal, 
808,  891  ;  Lnnt's  Origin  of  the  Late  War,  17.  In  1796,  Judge  St  Oeotge  Tucker,  a 
Jurist  of  whom  Virginia  is  justly  proud,  published  a  forcible  appeal  to  tho  people  of 
that  State,  urging  them  to  take  steps  towards  gradual  abolition. 

4  Slavery  was  abolished  in  Massachusetts,  not  by  an  enactment  expressly  adopted 
for  the  purpose,  but  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Gonrt  in  1781  that  its  existence 
was  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  in  the  bill  of  rights  that  "  all  men  are  bom  free 
and  equal."  Bradford's  History  of  Massachusetts,  II.  227  ;  Draper's  Civil  War,  I. 
818.    Some  individuals  had  pnviooaly  manumitted  their  slaves,  from  a  perception 
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which  existed  in  dififerent  degrees  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; and  by  common  consent  the  convention  of  1787  left  the 
remedies  for  it  to  be  discovered  and  administered  by  the  several 
States,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  general  government 
was  empowered,  after  1808,  to  prohibit  altogetlier  the  further 
importation  of  slaves.  In  all  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac 
the  number  of  tlie  slaves  was  small,  and  an  early  emancipation 
might  be  counted  upon  with  reasonable  certainty.  South  of  that 
river  it  was  different  The  climate  and  the  character  of  the 
labor  was  uninviting  to  white  laborers,  and  whatever  might  be 
the  scniples  of  conscience  or  the  promptings  of  humanity,  the 
tendency  of  self-interest  was  to  quiet  tlie  one  and  to  check  the 
other.  And  this  tendency  received  a  wonderful  acceleration  in 
1798,  when  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  added  so  immensely 
to  the  profits  and  to  the  apparent  necessity  of  slave  labor.  In 
1790,  Franklin,  who  had  joined  an  anti-slavery  society  in  Penn- 
sylvania, united  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  for  prohibitory  h^.^is- 
lation ;  *  but  this  memorial  being  rejected  for  want  of  power,  the 
subject  was  allowed  to  rest  for  nearly  thirty  years,  with  but  little 
discussion,  either  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  except  that  which 
was  had  in  arranging  the  details  of  an  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  which  took  place  at  the  earliest  period  permitted  by  the 
Constitution,  and  in  accordance  with  a  tacit  undcrsUinding  at 
the  time  that  instrument  was  adopted.^  Meantime,  though  many 
thoughtful  people  still  desired  and  hoped  for  the  complete  en- 
franchisement of  all  the  people,  tlie  institution  of  slavery  was« 
constantly  but  imperceptibly  strengthening  itself,   and  taking 

of  their  inconsistency  in  depriving  others  of  liberty  while  contending  for  the  like 
blessing  for  themselves.  Sc*e  a  copy  of  a  deed  for  this  purpose  in  Memoirs  of  Cliiof 
Justice  Parsons,  176,  note  ;  Sumner's  Speeches,  II.  289.  Tliey  liad  occasion  for  self- 
reproach,  for  the  same  papers  which  published  and  rejoiced  over  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dejiendence  contained  advertisements  of  runaway  slaves.  Tyler's  Memoir  of  Tanoy 
888  ;  Granville  Sharp's  Injustice  of  Slavery.  The  first  act  in  Pennsylvania  looking  to 
gradual  emancipation  was  adopted  in  1780. 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  1789-1791,  vol.  2,  p.  1197  ;  Benton's  Abridgment  of  De- 
bates, I.  204  ;  Tucker's  Hist  of  U.  S.,  I.  481  ;  Rives's  Life  of  Madison,  111.  129  • 
Lunt's  Origin  of  the  Late  War,  24  ;  Stephens's  War  between  the  States,  II.  28. 

s  See  Life  of  Joidah  Quincy,  p.  42.     Mr.  WaUh,  writing  of  the  slave-trade  in  1819 
declares  that  in  America  "  we  have  had  no  instance  of  a  formal  vindication  of  it  In 
any  shape.     I  have  never  heard  of  an  American  speech  or  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
which  did  not  acknowledge  its  atrocity."    Walsh's  Appeal,  820.      Yii^nia  forbade 
the  traffic  in  1778,  being  in  this  particular  in  advance  of  the  more  northern  States. 
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stronger  and  firmer  hold  upon  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  becoming  more  closely  interwoven  with  the  fabric  of 
social  life ;  and  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  great  and 
constantly  increasing  number  of  slaves,  made  the  problem  of 
emancipation,  and  of  a  proper  disposition  of  the  slaves  if  set 
free,  so  formidable,  that  the  inclination  to  attempt  a  solution 
became  constantly  less  and  less,  and  the  evils  of  an  institution 
which  brought  wealth  and  social  distinction  and  comfort  to  the 
governing  cbiss  were  sufTercd  less  and  loss  to  obtrude  tliemselvcs 
upon  Mio  aiiontion. 

§  1917.  In  the  year  1819,  however,  there  sprung  up  suddenly 
and  unexi)cctcdly  a  violent  and  acrimonious  conflict,  which  for 
a  time  threatened  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  shook  the  con- 
fidence of  many  strong  minds  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  ^ 
Tlio  occasion  for  this  controversy  was  the  proposal  to  admit  to 
the  Union  the  new  State  of  Missouri,  formed  from  the  territory 
acquired  from  Franco  in  1803,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana. 
Originally  there  had  been  some  opposition  to  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  want  of  constitutional 
power,  but  also  because  of  a  suspected  purpose  to  strengthen  the 
slaveholding  section  of  the  Union  thereby;*  and  now,  as  one 
State  after  another  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Union  for 
admission,  presenting  in  its  constitution  the  incongruous  guaran- 
ties of  freedom  and  of  slavery,  political  considerations,  not  loss 
than  an  awakening  conscience  on  the  subject  of  involuntary 
servitude,  prompted  the  most  earnest  resistance.  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  proposed  to  allow  Missouri  to  organize  as  a  State, 
the  most  decided  opposition  was  manifested  at  the  north,  and 
this  opposition  was  intensincd  by  the  constitution  presented, 
which  not  only  recognized  slavery,  but  took  from  the  legislature 
all  power  to  abolish  it,  and  in  order  to  give  additional  security 
to  the  institution,  proposed  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  free 
negroes  within  the  State.'     For  a  year  an  exceedingly  bitter 

^  "  Like  a  fire-lwU  in  the  niglit,"  was  the  rtiiking  oomparison  of  Mr.  Jeflereon. 
Letter  to  Holmes,  Jeflerson^s  Works,  VH.  169.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  correspond- 
cnco  between  Mr.  John  Adams  and  Mr.  JofTorson  that  both  of  them  had  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  sectional  difficulties  and  possible  disunion  from  this  oontroversj.  Indeed 
disunion  was  openly  threatened  on  the  floor  of  Congress  during  the  debates. 

*  This  feeling  was  strengthened  and  intensified  when  Louisiana  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Union.    See  Hildreth,  Hist,  of  U.  8.,  V.  226  ;  Life  of  Josiah  Qniney,  207. 

'  Mr.  Benton  avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  restriction,  and  justified  it  on 
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controversy  was  carried  on;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
a  congressional  compromise  was  effected,  in  pursuance  of  which, 
while  Missouri  was  admitted  under  her  slave  constitution,  she 
was  nevertheless  required  to  abstain  from  the  proposed  legis- 
lation against  free  blacks  ;i  and  as  to  the  remaining  territor/ 
belonging  to  the  Union,  it  was  enacted  tliat  "in  all  that  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  excepting  only  such  parts  thereof  as  are  included 
within  the  limits  of  [Missouri],  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
forever  prohibited."  Tlxis  com])romise '  left,  and  was  intended 
to  leave,  all  that  portion  of  said  territory  south  of  the  line  speci- 
fied open  to  the  introduction  of  the  institution  which  was  pro- 
hibited to  the  north  of  it;'  but  it  was  only  effected  with  extreme 

grounds  not  of  right  bat  of  expoiliency.  *'  Tlio  State  of  Missouri  niado  lior  constitu- 
tion sanctioning  slaveiy  and  forbidding  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  it  This 
prohibition,  not  usual  in  State  constitutions,  wbji  the  effect  of  the  Missouri  oontro- 
yersy  and  of  foreign  interference,  and  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of  ]H2ace,  for  the  sake 
of  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  which  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  excluding  it  wholly  from  the  forum  of  elections  and  legisla- 
tion."   Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View,  I.  8. 

1  The  State  was  admitted  **  upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  fourth  clause 
of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  never  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  po-ssed  in  conform- 
ity thereto,  by  which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  States  in  this  Union  sliull  be  excluded 
from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citizen  is 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Thus  did  Congress  assume  that 
blacks  were  or  might  be  citizens.  Fifteen  years  later,  when  Mr.  Hoar  went  from 
Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  raising  that  question  in  the  courts 
on  behalf  of  colored  seamen  imprisoned  under  police  laws,  the  authorities  refused  to 
permit  the  question  to  be  mooted,  and  sent  him  out  of -the  State.  Draper's  Civil 
War,  I.  836  ;  Lunt's  Origin  of  the  Late  War,  188.  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens  thinks  Mr. 
Hoar's  mission  was  for  the  pui-pose  of  strife.  Mr.  Webster  did  not  think  so,  though 
he  seems  to  have  doubted  its  iwltcy.  Speech  of  7th  March,  1850,  Wcbfitor's  Works, 
V.  482. 

s  We  use  the  common  expression,  a  compromise,  though  in  fact  there  were  two 
compromises  ;  the  result  of  both  being  as  above  given.  The  successive  steps  and  the 
votes  will  be  seen  in  the  Annals  of  the  15th  and  16th  Congresses,  and  are  detailed  by 
Mr.  Stephens  in  "The  War  between  the  States,  Colloquy  xv. 

*  Benton's  Thirty  Tears'  View,  ch.  2  ;  Life  of  John  Bandolph,  II.  ch.  12-15  ; 
Quincy's  Memoir  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  97-119  ;  Stephens's  War  between  the 
States,  II.  181-175 ;  Life  and  Writings  of  Story,  I.  859-865  ;  Greeley's  American 
Conflict,  L  ch.  7  ;  Draper's  Civil  War,  L  849  ;  Writings  of  Madinon,  III.  156-199, 
219,  240,  488 ;  Everett's  Orations,  II.  582,  588  ;  Tyler's  Memoir  of  Taney,  886  ;  life 
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difficulty,  and  was  so  far  from  proving  universallj  satisfactory 
tliat  it  influenced  for  a  long  time  the  politics  and  elections  in 
some  of  the  States,  ^  and  intensified,  strengthened,  and  extended 
a  sentiment  which  to  some  extent  had  previously  existed  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  general  govenunent  should  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  to  interpose  all  its  legitimate  authority  to  prevent 
the  further  extension  of  human  bondage  within  the  territory 
under  its  exclusive  control.  Nor  was  it  long  before  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  number  was  not  inconsiderable  who  were  ready 
to  go  further,  and  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  agitation  by  means 
of  newspapers  and  other  publications,  whereby  they  hoped  to 
create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  entire  and  unconditional 
emancipation  of  slaves  throughout  the  United  States. 

§  1918.  An  agitation  for  emancipation,  however  feeble  and 
apparently  harmless  in  its  beginnings,  could  not  go  on  in  one 
section  of  the  country  without  arousing  the  most  intense  feeling 
in  the  other,  under  the  influence  of  which  retaliatory  measures 
were  threatened,  and  in  some  cases  resorted  to;  and  these  in 
their  turn  tended  to  increase  the  opi>osition  and  extend  the 
hatred  of  slavery  at  the  north,  until  at  length  the  demand  that 
at  least  some  restraints  should  be  put  upon  its  extension  became 
so  strong  and  iKsrsintont  as  to  exercise  a  considerable  iunucnco 
in  the  choice  of  representatives  in  a  large  number  of  Uie  congres- 
sional districts.  In  1840,  and  again  in  1844,  a  distinctive  anti- 
slavery  party  had  its  presidential  candidates  in  the  field,  and  the 
votes  drawn  away  from  the  other  candidates  in  the  election  last 
mentioned  affected  sensibly,  and  as  many  thought  conclusively, 
the  general  result 

§  1919.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  consequent  war,  and 
the  acquisition  of  further  territory  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  gave  occasion  for  further  excitement,  which  was  promptly 

of  Jotiah  Quincy,  888;  Hildreth's  Hist,  of  V,  S.,  ch.  81,  82.  Mr.  John  Tyler,  it 
seems,  "  always  foresaw  and  predicted  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  by  Congress 
in  any  of  the  territories  or  new  States  would  eyentnally  abolish  it  in  all  the  States 
where  it  existed  by  violent  revolutionary  means.  The  line  of  86*^  80^  was  not  a  line 
saying  '  thns  far  shnlt  thou  go  and  no  farther/  but  it  was  a  mark  of  the  doom  of 
shivery  on  this  continent,  plainly  proclaiming  that  it  should  not  exist  anywhere  at 
all.*'    Wise's  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  74. 

'  In  the  northern  States  the  compromise  was  generally  unpopular,  and  the  few 
northern  men  who  voted  for  it  saerifioed  much  of  their  popularity  and  influence  at 
homo  in  so  doing. 
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seized  upon  and  employed  to  the  uttermost  These  measures  had 
been  opposed  originall/  as  having  for  their  object  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  slave-power.  The  major  part  of  the  territory  acquired 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and  if  slavery 
was  allowed  to  be  extended  into  it,  a  political  advantage  would 
be  given  to  the  States  in  which  tliis  institution  prevailed,  which 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  when  that  compro- 
mise was  made.  While  therefore,  the  south  in  general  was  ready 
to  accept  an  extension  of  the  Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific,  a  con- 
siderable party  at  the  north,  regarding  the  question  merely  from 
a  sectional  stand-point,  opposed  its  extension  as  unjust  to  their 
portion  of  the  Union,  while  others  took  still  higher  ground,  and 
declared  that  the  territory  had  been  unjustly  acquired,  and,  in- 
asmuch as  while  owned  by  Mexico  it  was  free,  an  extension  of 
slavery  over  it  could  not  be  permitted  without  a  great  national 
wrong  and  shame,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  pre- 
vent if  possible,  and  which,  if  accomplished,  must  sooner  or  later 
lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences.^  An  earnest  and  powerful 
agitation  for  complete  prohibition  was  consequently  entered 
upon;  in  the  election  of  1848  the  anti-slavery  party  exhibited 
great  and  growing  strength,  and  the  party  whose  candidates  were 
supposed  to  be  most  distinctly  opposed  to  slavery  restriction  was 
defeated.  It  was  plain  that  the  growth  of  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment was  far  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  the  third  party 
would  indicate,  and  that  it  permeated  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  two  leading  political  organizations  which  had  been  formed 
on  other  issues,  and  threatened  their  speedy  disruption.  But  as 
that  sentiment  acquired  strength  and  activity  at  the  north,  the 
inclination  to  justify  and  defend  slavery  increased  at  the  south 
in  the  like  proportion;  irritating  and  sometimes  threuUniing 
language  and  action  were  employed  on  both  sides,  even  on  the 
floors  of  Congress;  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  wei-e 
ofttimes  disregarded  and  contemned,  church  organizations  were 
broken  asunder,  and  patriotic  statesmen,  who  looked  upon  the 
strengthening  and  perpetuation  of  the  Union  as  the  chief  hope 
and  only  sure  guaranty  of  our  liberties,  began  to  anticipate  the 
future  with  mingled  feelings  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  alarm. 
Upon  what  grounds,  they  began  to  ask,  were  men  justified  in 
looking  for  permanence  in  our  institutions,  if  the  very  compro- 

1  Life  and  WritiDgs  of  Choate,  IL  275. 
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mises  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  any  national  government, 
and  others  of  the  like  nature  springing  from  the  same  imperious 
circumstances,  were  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  perpetual  warfare  of 
constantly-increasing  bitterness  ?  ^ 

^  There  were  many  thoughtfal  penons  who  believed  the  agitation  over  the  snbject 
of  slavery  was  to  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  its  existence  in  a  conn- 
try,  one  section  of  which  condemned  it  as  wrong  in  morals  and  iignrious  to  the  State. 
They  believed  that,  so  long  as  the  people  were  thos  divided  on  the  snbject,  a  per- 
petual controvomy  must  inevitably  go  on  ;  and  the  expression  of  this  belief  some- 
times subjected  them  to  no  little  censure  and  odium,  since  it  seemed  to  imply  that  a 
permanent  adherence  to  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  was  impossible,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  attempted.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  was  Mr. 
Seward,  who  thus  declared  his  views  in  a  speech  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  25, 
1858  ;  *'  Free  labor  and  slave  labor,  these  antagonistic  systems,  are  continually 
coming  into  close  contact,  and  collision  results.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision 
means  f  They  who  think  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested  or 
fanatical  agitators,  and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  an 
irrepremble  eonflid  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  mcnns  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave-holding 
nation  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.  Either  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  lalwr, 
and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  become  marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or 
else  the  rye  fields  and  wheat  fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be 
surrendered  by  their  fanners  to  slave  culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and 
Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men.*'  Mr.  Lincoln's  remarks,  in  a  speech  at  Springfield,  III.,  June  17,  1858,  were 
equally  pointf^d  :  "  A  house  divide<l  against  itself  cannot  stand  1  I  believe  this  gov- 
oniiuunt  c'Jiiinot  rnduro  iNinnniiiMilIy  half  slave  and  half  fn?e.  I  do  nut  ox|)c<;t  tho 
union  to  be  dissolved  ;  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  but  I  do  exiiect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of 
slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will 
push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new, 
north  as  well  as  south.*'  Similar  views  were  frequently  expressed  by  southern  states- 
men. See  Mr.  H.  S.  Foote*s  statement  of  the  fact  in  his  War  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  18. 
Mr.  John  Randolph  had  long  before  said  :  "I  know  there  are  gentlemen,  not  only 
from  the  northern  but  from  the  southern  States,  who  think  that  this  unhappy  question 
—  for  such  it  is  —  of  negro  slavery,  which  the  Constitution  has  vainly  attempted  to 
blink,  by  not  using  the  term,  should  never  be  brought  into  public  notice,  more  espe- 
cially into  that  of  Congress,  and  most  especially  here.  Sir,  with  every  due  respect  for 
the  gentlemen  who  think  so,  I  differ  from  them  Mo  calo.  Sir,  it  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  hid  —  it  is  not  a  dry-rot  which  yon  can  cover  with  the  carpet  until  the 
house  tumbli^  alwrnt  your  oars  ;  you  might  as  well  try  to  hide  a  vohnno  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  it  cannot  bo  hid  ;  it  is  a  cancer  in  your  face,  and  must  be  tn^ted  teaindum 
arUm ;  it  must  not  be  tampered  with  by  quacks  who  never  saw  the  disease  or  the 
patient."  Life  of  Randolph,  by  Hugh  A.  Garland,  II.  262.  If  among  the  dominant 
race  the  subject  of  slavery,  considered  on  grounds  of  morality  and  policy,  was  thus 
irritating  and  dangerous,  how  much  more  so  must  it  have  been  when  the  discontent  of 
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§  1920.  It  was  not  a  circumstance  calculated  to  soften  the 
asperities  of  such  a  controversy,  that  each  party  professed  to  keep 
within  the  stipulations  of  the  Constitution;  the  one  defending 
the  obnoxious  institution  with  tha,t  instrument  as  their  protec- 
tion, and  the  other  insisting  upon  a  constitutional  right  to  pre- 
vent its  extension,  while  conceding  that  the  federal  government 
was  powerless  to  disturb  it  in  the  States,  and  that,  consequently, 
their  opposition  to  it  within  the  States  must  be  limited  to  ap- 
peals to  the  moral  sense  and  judgment  of  the  people  thereof. 
Such  professions  were  more  or  less  regarded  as  wanting  in  can- 
dor, and  each  party  was  earnestly  accused  by  the  other  of  inten- 
tional disregard  of  constitutional  rights  and  obligations,  and 
each  was  suspected  of  further  purposes  which  at  present  were 
disclaimed.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  law  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves,  which  had  been  passed  in  1798,  had 
become  exceedingly  difficult  of  enforcement,  and  that  on  the  part 
of  large  numbers  of  the  people  an  insuperable  repugnance  existed 
to  permitting  any  person  fleeing  from  bondage  and  seeking  a 
refuge  among  them,  to  be  seized  and  remanded  to  perpetual 
slavery.  Meantime,  no  new  State,  whether  its  constitution 
recognized  slavery  or  prohibited  it,  could  be  admitted  to  the 
Union  without  encountering  earnest  opposition  because  of  the 
influence  the  admission  might  I>e  supposed  likely  to  have  in 
strengthening  or  weakening  this  most  perplexing  institution. 
Thus  affairs  were  rapidly  tending  to  a  crisis  when  a  new  com- 
promise was  proposed  and  effected  in  1850,  by  the  earnest  and 
concurrent  efforts  of  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
country,  representing  all  sections  and  both  the  great  political 
parties. 

§  1921,  The  chief  features  of  the  new  compromise  were,  the 
admission  of  California  to  the  Union  as  a  free  State;  the  pas- 
sage of  a  new  and  more  efficient  law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  service;  an  understanding  that  new  States  might  in  the 

the  blacks  was  taken  into  the  account.  "  Slavery/'  aaid  Joseph  Warren,  "  is  not  onlj 
the  greatest  misfortune,  but  it  is  also  the  greatest  crime,  if  there  be  a  possibility  of 
escaping  it"  Life  and  Tiroes  of  Warren,  20.  And  see  Id.  845.  He  spoke  of  polit- 
ical slavery,  but  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  personal  liberty  is  only  still  more  intense 
and  imperious,  and  it  must  reasonably  be  expected  to  prevail  among  the  slaves  in  a 
degree  proportioned  to  their  intelligence.  That  it  might  also  at  some  time  and  under 
some  circumstances  become  dangerous,  was  f^lly  believed  and  avowed  by  some  persona 
of  prominence  in  the  southern  States. 
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future  be  carved  out  of  Texas;  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and  the  organization  of  new  terri- 
tories without  either  expressly  prohibiting  or  expressly  permit- 
ting the  introduction  of  slavery  therein.  It  was  vainly  hoped 
that  through  this  compromise  a  dangerous  agitation  had  at 
length  been  settled  by  a  finality;^  a  few  years  dispelled  the 
illusion ;  the  Missouri  compromise  was  repealed,  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas  armed  conflicts  took  place  between  the  pro-slavery 
and  anti-slavcj^y  parties  in  their  attempts  respectively  to  obtain 
control  of  the  local  government,  and  by  means  thereof  be  enabled 
to  fix  the  character  of  its  future  institutions ;  and  a  small  but 
determined  band,  collected  in  the  northern  States,  plunged  into 
Virginia,  hoping  to  organize  an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  behalf 
of  their  liberty.' 

§  1922.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1856,  the  anti-slavery 
party  was  second  in  strength,  and  came  near  succeeding;  and  it 
was  thought  providential  by  some  persons  that  a  cause  was  then 
pending  in  the  federal  courts  involving  the  jwwer  of  Congress  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  taking  of  slaves  into  the  territories, 
the  decision  of  which,  if  heartily  accepted,  or  even  acquiesced  in, 

1  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Cms  gave  the  beet  efforts  of  their  declining 
years  to  this  compromise,  and  Mr.  Benton  also  supported  the  yarions  mea8UTe9. 
Thcsn  omiiient  men  apiiearcd  to  l)eliovo  that  if  they  iiidividnally  wore  cnpablo  of 
rising  above  their  old  antagonisms  and  conquering  tlieir  prejudices,  it  was  {lossible 
for  them  to  lead  their  respective  parties  to  a  harmonious  gathering  around  an  altar  of 
common  sacrifice.  Some  of  them  lived  to  discover  how  futile  was  the  expectation. 
The  old  leaders  exchanged  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  but  new  leaders  at  the  very 
time  were  marshalling  their  forces  for  more  determined  conflicts. 

An  account  of  the  workings  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1860  for  the  first  year 
is  given  in  the  re^iort  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  1851. 
See  also  May*s  Anti-Slavery  Conflict ;  Lunt's  Origin  of  the  Late  War,  ch.  8  ;  History 
of  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  numerous  other  anti-slavery  publications.  The 
northern  States  very  generally  passed  what  were  known  as  Personal  ^Liberty  Acts,  to 
give  protection  to  their  citizens  against  being  wrongfully  seized  and  delivered  orer  as 
slaves.  These  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  excitement,  *  l)eing  denounced  at  the 
south,  and  by  many  at  the  north,  as  unconstitutional,  and  as  intended  to  nullify  the 
law  for  the  surrender  of  slaves. 

>  "  From  the  moment  of  the  Lecompton  fraud  and  the  Kansas  wars  and  the  John 
Brown  raid,  we  began  to  prepare  for  the  worst  We  looked  carefully  to  the  State 
armory,  and  whilst  we  had  the  selection  of  the  StatejiupbTof  arms,  we  were  particu- 
lar to  take  field  ordnance  instead  of  altered  muskets."  Such  were  the  premonitions 
and  such  the  course  of  Gov.  Wise,  of  YirginU.  See  his  Seven  Decades  ^f  the  Union, 
250.  It  has  been  said  that  Gov.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts^  also  foresaw  the  inevitable 
struggle,  and  was  observing  similar  precautions. 
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by  the  people,  might  put  an  end  to  the  political  agitation  of  the 
Bubject.  The  decision  came,  and  was  advcrao  to  the  ])owoi*;  buj^ 
instead  of  extinguishing,  it  only  added  new  fuel  to  the  fires  of 
controversy,  and  made  the  Supreme  Court  the  target  for  arrows 
tliat  before  were  being  showered  upon  political  oi)poncnts.*  In 
1860,  the  candidate  of  the  anti-slavery  party  for  President  was 
chosen  by  a  considerable  plurality,  and  this  success  being  regarded 
on  the  part  of  leadera  of  public  opinion  in  the  southern  States  as 
evidence  of  a  fixed  determination  in  the  opposite  section  of  tlio 
Union  to  intermeddle  with  soutliem  institutions  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional manner,  they  refused  to  accept  any  explanation  or  any 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  but  took  immediate  steps  for  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union.'  Claiming  a  right  in  the  several  States 
to  withdraw  at  will  from  the  confederacy  they  had  formed,  they 
proceeded  in  the  assertion  of  that  right,  and  declared  their  unal- 
terable determination,  in  case  it  should  be  contested,  to  submit 
it  to  the  arbitrament  of  force,  (a)  Tlius  slavery  became  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  civil  war,  though  the  assumed  right  of 
secession  had  no  necessary  connection  with  slavery,  and  might 
have  been  asserted  on  any  other  ground  or  occasion  with  the 
same  plausibility.* 

^  Sco  Mr.  Buchanan's  account  of  his  administration.  Cliicf  Jnstico  Tauny  was 
the  princijial  subject  of  these  attacks ;  but  now  tliat  the  question  involved  has  ceased 
to  be  one  of  practical  importance,  the  warmest  partisan  may  well  review  former  opin- 
ions, and  concede  proper  motives  to  the  eminent  jurist  whose  opinions  he  could  not 
concur  in.  The  chief  justice  has  found  both  an  affectionate  and  a  vigorous  defender 
in  his  biographer  and  friend,  Prof.  Samuel  Tyler. 

*  Early  in  Februaiy,  1861,  a  "  Peace  Conference,"  as  it  was  caUed,  composed  of 
delegates  from  twenty-one  States,  convened  at  Washington  to  agree  upon  some  new 
compromise.  Certain  propositions  were  agreed  to  and  reported  to  Congress,  but  failed 
to  command  the  assent  of  that  body.  On  the  28th  day  of  Feliniary,  18U1,  the  follow^ 
ing  aniuuduicnt  to  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  SUitfs,  proiHwiHl  in  llio  Jlousu  uf 
Bepresontattves,  was  adopted  by  that  body  by  a  vote  of  183  to  65  :  '*  No  amendment 
slinll  bo  nuiilo  to  tho  Constitution  which  will  authorize  or  give  to  Congress  tho  power  to 
abolish  or  interfere,  within  any  State,  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including 
that  of  peraons  held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State."  On  the  second  day 
of  March  following,  the  Senate  approved  the  proposed  amendment  by  a  vote  of  24  to  12, 
and  it  was  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratirication.  Ohio  and  Maryland  ratifiud  it 
promptly,  but  as  it  became  immediately  apjiarcnt  that  it  was  not  to  prove  Rucccssful 
in  staying  the  tide  of  secession,  the  other  States  abstained  from  the  fruitless  ceremony. 

*  *'  Either  as  a  motive,  pretext,  or  rallying  cry,  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war.** 

(a)  The  seceding  States  were  never,  as  matter  of  law,  out  of  the  Union.  White  v^ 
Hart,  13  Wall.  646. 
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§  1928.  The  dealings  of  the  govemment  with  slayeiy,  and  the 
influence  of  that  institution  upon  militaiy  plans  and  movements, 
constitute  a  chapter  of  high  importance  and  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  civil  war,  but  an  account  of  them  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  Before  the  war  was  ended  most  men  came  to  ac* 
knowledge,  what  a  few  had  perceived  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  same  blows  which  destroyed  the  rebellion  must  inflict  mortal 
wounds  upon  slavery  ;  and  indeed  the  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion which  tlio  President  had  put  forUi  as  a  war  measure,  had 
had  the  effect  to  abolish  the  institution  in  the  insurgent  territory 
as  fast  as  it  was  brought  under  the  control  of  the  federal  forces,^ 
Tlie  President  was  among  those  who  had  foreseen  that,  in  the 
progress  of  the  war,  imless  slavery  was  destroyed,  it  must  be  a 
constant,  serious,  and  perhaps  fatal  impediment  to  the  success  of 
the  national  arms ;  and  so  early  as  March,  1862,  he  had  recom- 
mended, and  Congress  had  assented  to,  the  giving  from  the 
national  treasury  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  such  of  the  loyal 
slavcholding  States  as  should  take  stci>s  in  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves.  Unfortunately  for  those  States,  tlio  public  sentiment 
among  their  citizens  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  inevitable 
result,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  appeared  to  think,  and 
did,  in  fact,  believe,  that  their  loyalty  to  the  government  gave 
them  special  and  strong  claims  for  protection  of  their  system  of 
labor  at  its  hands,  and  they  felt  wronged  and  injured  tliat  these 
claims  were  not  always  recognized  and  responded  to.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  a  change  was  going  on  in  northern  sentiment, 
which  was  forced  by  public  events,  and  could  not  be  arrested  or 
checked.    Before  the  war,  to  sustain  the  institution  of  slavery  as 

Eyeifitt  at  PaneuU  Hall,  Works,  IT.  714.    See  Stephen's  War  between  the  States,  II, 
26,  26  ;  Wise's  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  248. 

1  Weaver  v.  Lapsley,  42  Ala.  601 ;  Moigan  v.  Nelson,  48  Ala.  586  ;  Slaback  o.  Cosh- 
man,  12  Fla.  472 ;  Dorris  o.  Qraoe.  24  Ark.  826  ;  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall  728.  The 
fint  or  conditional  proclamation  of  emancipation  bore  date  September  22,  1862,  and 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  that  unless  the  rebellions  States  shonld  lay  down  their 
anns  before  the  first  day  of  the  following  Jannary,  a  further  proclamation  would  then 
bo  issucMl  declaring  the  slaves  therein,  or  in  such  portions  thereof  as  should  then  persist 
in  rolN^llion,  foravor  free.  Many  iNitriotlo  persons  blamed  the  net ;  others  as  earnestly 
blamed  the  delay.  "  It  is  a  poor  document,"  said  Gov.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts, 
"  but  a  mighty  act :  slow,  somewhat  halting,  wrong  in  its  delay  till  January,  but  grand 
and  sublime  after  all.  Prophets  and  kings  have  waited  for  this  day,  but  died  without 
the  sight.  fFe  must  take  up  the  silTer  trumpet  and  repeat  the  immortal  strain  on 
ereiy  hill-top  and  in  every  household  of  New  England.'* 
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it  existed  in  the  southern  States,  was,  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  men  in  the  nation,  to  sustain  the 
Union,  because  it  was  protected  by  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  those  who  frowned  upon  the  efforts  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  sought  to  enforce  in  good  faith  the  settlement  of 
1850,  felt  themselves  justified  in  assuming  the  name  of  friends 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Union.  Now,  however,  when  the 
Union  was  assailed,  to  defend  its  integrity  required  that  hard 
blows  should  be  struck  at  its  enemies  whenever  and  wherever  they 
would  be  most  damaging ;  and  if  slavery  was  the  most  vulnerable 
point,  then  it  was  believed  that  to  be  friends  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  the  Union  was  to  be  in  antagonism  to  slavery.  The  war 
went  on  without  furUier  efforts  at  compensated  emancipation ; 
but  by  the  proclamation  of  freedom,  the  enlistment  of  slaves  in 
the  army,^  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  movements  of  military 
forces,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  institution  in  those  States 
where  it  had  been  found  most  profitable  and  was  deemed  most 
important,  it  became  so  much  demoralized  and  weakened  else- 
where, that  its  most  earnest  defenders  began  at  length  to  give 
way  before  the  exertions  of  its  assailants,  whose  efforts  were  re- 
doubled as  circumstances  made  the  institution  more  and  more 
the  occasion  of  division  in  the  nation,  and  who  were  determined 
to  eliminate  this  element  of  national  weakness,  this  source  of 
perpetual  danger.  And  on  the  ISUi  day  of  December,  1865,  a 
constitutional  amendment  wholly  prohibiting  slavery,  which  had 
been  proposed  by  Congress  early  in  the  year,^  was,  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  declared  to  have  been  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

§  1924.  This,  which  constitutes  the  thirteenth  article  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  declares  that  ^^  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 

1  Slaves  served  in  the  American  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  those  of  Yiiginia  were 
emAncipate<l  by  legislative  act  in  October,  1788  ;  '*  an  act  of  justice,"  says  Jud^^e 
St.  George  Tucker,  "to  which  they  were  entitled  upon  every  principle."  Pamphlet 
proposing  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Virginia :  Phila.  1796.  Towards  the  last, 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  favored  a  general  arming  of  slaves  in  defence  of  the  confederate 
cause,  and  Gen.  Lee  concurred  ;  but  the  confederate  congress  did  not  venture  upon  the 
necessary  legislation.    Alfriend*s  Life  of  Davis,  ch.  20. 

*  January  81.    The  Senate  approved  of  the  amendment  April  8,  1864. 
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diction."  (a)  The  phraseology  of  this  amendment  is  borrowed 
from  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  ITST,  which  dedicated  to  free- 
dom the  so-called  North- West  territory  now  embracing  the  five 
great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  a  part  of  Minnesota.  Nothing  by  way  of  comment  can  make 
its  provisions  plainer ;  the  boast  of  English  lawyers  and  philan- 
thropists after  Sommersett's  Case  ^  that  a  *'  slave  cannot  breathe 
in  Britain,  but  the  moment  ho  sets  foot  upon  her  soil  ho  becomes 
free,"  is  equally  or  even  more  strictly  true  of  America.'  It  for- 
bids not  merely  the  slavery  heretofore  known  to  our  laws,  but  all 
kinds  of  involuntary  servitude  not  imposed  in  punishment  for 
public  offences,  and  it  establishes  freedom  as  the  constitutional 
right  of  all  persons  in  every  State  and  on  every  foot  of  land 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union.* 

§  1925.  The  mark  of  degradation  which  slavery  stamped  upon 
the  colored  race,  and  which  had  been  found  alike  prejudicial  to 
those  who  imposed  and  to  those  who  suffered  it,  has  thus  been 
removed,  and  the  disturbance  and  danger  to  the  body  politic 
occasioned  by  its  existence  has  ceased.  And  though  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  and  losses  sustained  in  removing  this  anomaly  in 
our  institutions  are  still  felt  keenly,  there  are  already  abundant 
evidences  that  the  losses  are  soon  to  be  forgotten  in  abundant 
compensations,  and  that  the  suffering  is  even  now  accepted  as 
the  necessary  and  unavoidable  condition  to  a  better  national  and 
social  life. 

§  1926.  The  second  clause  of  the  same  amendment  provides 
that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation."  On  the  9th  day  of  April,  1866,  Congress  acted 
under  this  clause  in  tlie  passage  of  '^  an  act  to  protect  all  persons 
in  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights,  and  furnish  the  means 
of  their  vindication."  The  first  section  of  this  act  declares  ^'  that 
all  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  and  not  subject  to  any 
foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared 

1  20  SUte  Trials,  1 ;  Lofn,  18  ;  Broom,  Const  Law,  105. 

'  The  common-lftw  of  England  permits  the  impressment  of  seafaring  men  for  the 
royal  navy.  Ex  parU  Fox,  5  SUte  Trials,  276  ;  Bradford's  Case,  18  SUte  Trials,  1828 ; 
Rex  r.  Tubbe,  Cowp.  512 ;  Foster,  Cr.  Law,  178  ;  1  BL  Comm.  419  ;  Broom,  Const. 
Law,  116.    Bat  this  is  not  saffered  in  America. 

*  Matter  of  Tomer,  1  Abb.  U.  S.  R.  84. 

(a)  See  the  Ciyil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.  8.  8. 
TOL.  II.  —  43 
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to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States:  and  such  citizens,  of  every 
race  and  color,  without  I'ogurd  to  any  previous  condition  of  slav- 
ery or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the 
same  rights  in  every  State  and  territory  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts  ;  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold, 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property;  and  to  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person  and 
property,  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
like  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other ;  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." Tlic  subsequent  sections  impose  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  the  rights  here  declared,  and  give  the  appropriate 
criminal  and  civil  remedies. 

§  1927.  The  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  this  act  was  af- 
firmed (a)  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  a  case  which  arose  under 
a  statute  of  Maryland,  for  the  apprenticing  of  negro  children. 
That  statute  made  important  distinctions  between  white  and 
colored  appi-enticcs;  describing  the  master's  right  in  the  latter 
case  as  '^  property  and  interest,"  making  no  provision  for  educa- 
tion, and  allowing  an  assignment  of  the  indentures  by  the  master 
to  any  person  in  the  county :  in  all  which  particulars  it  differed 
from  the  indentures  required  in  the  case  of  white  children.  Tlie 
apprenticeship  of  colored  children,  under  tliis  statute,  was  de- 
clared by  the  learned  cluef  justice  to  bo  involuntary  servitude, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  amendment  above  given,  and  conse- 
quently wholly  void.^  Had  there  been  any  doubt  of  its  being  void 
under  this  article,  there  could  be  none,  it  is  believed,  of  its  incom- 

1  Matter  of  Turner,  I  Abb.  U.  S.  R.  84.    See  BIyew  v.  United  States,  18  Wall.  681. 

(a)  The  act  vras  by  a  majority  of  the  irrespective  of  race  or  color,  to  public 

court  liclil  unconstitutionnl,  in  the  Civil  x>lac»«  and  conveyances,  than  they  can 

Bights  Cases,  109  U.  S.  8.    The  whole  make  a  lilce  rule  with  regard  to  persons 

subject  is  well  set  out  in  1  Hare,  Am.  of  different  sexes,  or  enact  that  female 

Const  Law,  pp.  585  ei  seq.    The  legisla-  students  shall  be  admitted  promiscuously 

tion  was  deemed  an  infringement  of  the  to  every  lecture-room  where  the  anatomy 

police  powers  of  the  States.    The  learned  of  the  human  body  is  taught  to  men. 

author  just  cited  says  in  regard  to  legisla-  Such   questions    fall   under  the    police 

tion  by  Congress  under  the  14th  amend-  power,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 

ment :  "  The  United  States  therefore,  can  States,  except  in  the  rare  instances  where 

no  more  provide  that,   under  the  14th  it  is  conferred  affirmatively  on  Congress." 

amendment,  all  persons  shaU  be  admitted.  United  States  v.  Harris,  106  U.  &  689. 
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patibility  with  article  fourteen,  which  was  adopted  soon  after, 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  which  subsequent  legislation  was.  had, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  further  on.^ 

^  The  act  of  April  9,  1866,  from  which  we  have  quoted  above,  was  re-enacted  and 
enlaif^  May  81,  1870,  and  the  stringency  of  its  provisions  increased.  It  has  been 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  fact  of  a  State  denying  to  colored  persons  the  right 
to  testify  on  the  trial  of  white  persons  accused  of  crime,  would  not  authorize  the  federal 
courts  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and  try  a  charge  against  a  white  person  of  an  offence 
against  the  State.  Ulyew  v.  United  States,  18  Wall.  581.  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  had 
held  otherwise  at  the  circuit     United  SUtes  r.  Rhodes,  1  Abb.  U.  &  R.  28. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  allude  here  to  an  interesting  question  which,  after 
cmanciimtion,  arose  concerning  contracts  which  had  previously  existed  for  the  hire  or 
sale  of  slaves,  and  upon  which  money  was  owing.  Some  of  tlte  reconstructed  States 
forbade,  by  their  constitutions,  any  recovery  on  these  contracts  ;  but,  independent  of 
these  prohibitions,  it  was  signed  by  some  parties  that  when  the  laws  which  supported 
slavery  were  repealed,  such  contracts  had  no  support  in  law.  Of  this  opinion  was  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  who,  in  Osbom  v.  Nicholson,  IS  WalL  668»  summarizes  his  views  as 
follows :  — 

"  1st.  That  contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves  were  and  are  against  sound 
morals  and  natural  justice,  and  without  support  exdbpt  in  positive  law. 

*'  2d.  That  the  laws  of  the  several  States  by  which  alone  slavery  and  slave  contracts 
could  be  supiiorted  were  annulled  by  tlie  thirteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  nbolishixl  slavery. 

*'  8d.  Tliat  thenceforward  the  common  law  of  all  the  States  was  restored  to  its 
original  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  right,  in  conformity  with  which  some  of  the 
highest  courts  of  the  late  slave  States,  notably  that  of  Louisiana,  have  decided,  and  all 
might,  on  the  same  principlea,  decide,  slave  contracts  to  be  invalid,  as  inconsistent 
with  their  jurisprudence,  and  this  court  has  properly  refused  to  interfere  with  those 
decisions, 

"  4th.  That  the  clause  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  for- 
bids compensation  for  slaves  emancipated  by  the  thirteenth,  can  be  vindicated  only  on 
these  principles." 

See  also  opinion  of  Caldwell,  Dist  J.,  in  the  same  case  at  the  circuit,  1  Dillon,  219. 
Also  in  Buckner  v.  Street,  Id.  248.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  first  men- 
tioned, Iiehl  that  if  the  contracts  were  valid  when  made,  they  were  not  aflbctcd  by 
emancipation. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Bt  T.  M.  Coolbt. 

\ 

THE  FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT. 

§  1928.  The  fourteenth  article  of  the  amendments,  to  which 
wo  now  direct  our  attention,  must  find  its  justification  in  the 
great  changes  brought  about  by  the  civil  war,  and  in  the  dis- 
orders following  and  resulting  therefrom,  and  which  seemed  to 
render  new  precautions  and  new  securities  important,  if  not 
imperative.  Those  disorders,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  not  so 
serious  as  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  when  the 
magnitude  of  the  great  social  change  was  considered,  and  tlie  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  finally  consummated  were  kept  in 
view.  A  great,  brave,  but  unsuccessful  army  was  now  broken  up 
and  remanded  to  civil  life:  many  of  its  members  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  war  from  affluence  to  poverty ;  they  returned  to  their 
homes  to  find  the  persons  who  had  been  their  lawful  slaves  ele- 
vated by  means  of  the  military  successes  over  them  to  a  condition 
of  equality  before  the  law  with  themselves;  they  returned  to  find 
labor  disorganized,  the  whole  social  life  changed,  their  own  pros- 
pects, anticipations,  and  hopes  seriously  impaired ;  the  f  rcedmen, 
whom  they  had  always  been  taught  to  consider  their  inferiors, 
had  assisted  in  effecting  this  revolution,  and  were  now  rejoicing 
over  the  very  events  which  worked  discomfiture  and  disaster  to 
their  late  masters.  Yet  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  was  still  the 
political  authority ;  in  numl>ers  they  predominated ;  tlicy  were 
superior  in  intelligence;  the  colored  people  were  still  in  great 
measure  dependent  upon  them  for  subsistence;  and  it  was  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  relations  between  the  two  classes 
were  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new  circumstances  without  the  feelings 
and  passions  which  war  and  emancipation  had  engendered  finding 
occasional  expression  in  acts  of  disorder,  injustice,  and  violence. 
The  disbandment  of  a  great  army  is  always  a  circumstance  of  no 
little  solicitude  and  danger,  but,  it  is  doubly  so  when  it  must  be 
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scattered  among  a  people  who  have  been  elevated  from  slavery 
to  manhood  bj  its  defeat,  but  who,  nevertheless,  being  the  weaker 
in  numbers  and  resources,  must  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
defeated  party  for  just  and  kind  treatment,  and  even  for  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

§  1929.  Nor  were  some  other  circumstances  to  be  overlooked 
when  the  legislation,  temporary  or  permanent,  which  the  times 
demanded  came  to  be  considered.  Persons  who  had  held  high 
{lositions  in  tlio  States  and  the  nation  had  been  prominent  and 
active  in  the  effort  to  create  a  now  confederacy  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Union,  and  reasonably  might  be  expected  to  retain  after  their 
failure  some  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  whose 
workings  they  had  thought  would  justify  a  revolution,  and  from 
which,  in  consequence,  they  had  endeavored,  though  in  vain,  to 
withdraw  their  section.  In  aid  of  the  rebellion  a  very  large  in- 
debtedness had  been  contracted,  which  the  courts  now  held  to  be 
illegal  and  worthless,  but  which,  nevertheless,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  was  interested  in,  and  a  still  greater  number 
believed  to  be  just  and  deserving  of  payment.  The  debt,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  had  been  created  by  the  government  to  carry 
on  the  war,  the  same  classes,  and  perhaps  others,  might  be  willing 
to  repudiate,  under  the  pretence  that  it  had  been  incurred  for  a 
purpose  which,  in  their  view,  ought  not  to  have  been  accomplished. 
To  Congress  and  to  the  majority  of  the  people  it  seemed  clear 
that  these  circumstances  demanded  additional  securities  by  way 
of  constitutional  amendment,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  newly  conferred  rights  and  liberties  of  the  African  race, 
but  also  to  secure  against  possible  dangers  the  credit  of  the  States 
and  the  honor  of  tiie  general  government.  And  acting  on  this 
belief,  Congress,  in  June,  1866,  submitted  to  the  States  a  further 
amendment,  which,  two  years  later,  after  having  received  in  due 
form  the  approval  of  the  requisite  number  of  the  States,  was  pub- 
lished, by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  duly  ratified.^ 

1  July  28,  1868.  The  proclamatioii  in  this  case  was  peculiar.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
hbtory  of  the  times  that  the  President  diflercd  with  Congress  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  that  the  proceedings  taken  by 
him  for  their  reorganization,  and  for  the  establishment  of  loyal  State  goyemments, 
were  set  aside  by  Congress.  The  reasons  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  that  body  may 
be  stated  in  general  terms  to  have  been,  that  the  power  to  originate  such  prooeedinga 
was  Ipgislative  and  not  executive  ;  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  President  did  not  snfli- 
ciently  protect  the  government  against  the  danger  of  such  States  passing  immediately 
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§  1980.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  pro- 
vides that  '^  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 

under  disloyal  control,  or  provide  sufficient  security  for  the  liberties  or  possessions  of 
those  who  had  been  loyal  to  the  government  during  the  war,  or  of  the  Ireedmen. 
Accordingly  Congress  made  new  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  State  governments, 
and  prescribed  certain  conditions  to  the  representation  of  the  States  in  question  in 
Congress,  the  chief  of  which  was,  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
previouiily  submitted  for  adoption,  should  be  accepted  and  adopted  by  them.  The 
President  r^rded  this  action  of  Congress  as  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary,  but 
the  majority  against  him  !in  Congress  was  so  overwhelming  that  he  was  unable  to  con- 
trol or  check  it  with  his  veto.  The  laiger  number  of  the  States,  impatient  of  their 
anomalous  condition,  accepted  the  tcnns  imposed  by  Congress,  and  a  sullicicnt  number 
of  the  other  States  having  united  with  them  in  adopting  the  amendment  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  all,  the  amendment  was  claimed  to  have  been  ratified.  Meantime^ 
however,  the  two  States  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersc^y  liad  withdrawn  their  assent ;  and 
thera  being  a  question  of  their  right  to  do  so,  Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State^ 
issued  his  certificate  of  July  20,  1868,  reciting  the  fiicts,  and  certifying  to  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  **  if  the  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey, 
ratifying  the  aforesaid  amendment,  are  to  be  deemed  as  remaining  in  full  force  and 
effect"  This  certificate  was  not  satisfactory  to  Congress,  and  that  bo<ly  inmiciliatoly 
passed  a  joint  resolution  declaring  the  amendment  ratified  ;  and  on  July  28,  1868,  Mr. 
Seward  published  a  new  ceitificate  in  the  following  form  :  — 

**  By  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  o/SlaU  of  the  United  States. 
"  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  greeting :  — 

"  Whereas,  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  ou  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  entitled,  '  An 
pet  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' it  is  declared,  that  whenever  official  notice  shall  have  been  received  at  the 
department  of  State  that  any  amendment  which  heretofore  has  been  and  hereafter  may 
be  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  adopted  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Secretary  of  State  forth- 
with to  cause  the  said  amendment  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers  authorized  to 
promulgate  the  laws,  with  his  certificate,  specifying  the  States  by  which  the  same  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  that  the  same  has  become  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  And  whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  or  about  the  16th  day  of  June, 
1866,  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  in  the  following  words,  to  wit :  — 

[Thou  follows  the  amendment.] 

**  And  whereas  the  Senate  and  Iluaso  of  IteproHentatives  of  the  Cougriiss  of  the 
UnittHl  States,  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1808,  adopted  and  tmnsniitied  to  the  dqNtrl- 
ment  of  State  a  concurrent  resolution,  which  concurrent  resolution  is  in  the  words  and 

figures  following,  to  wit :  — 

« 'In  SenaU  of  the  United  States, 
"  'July  21,  1868. 
"  '  Whereas,  the  legislatnrss  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  Vermont,  West  Viiginia,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Maine,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Florida,  North  Caro- 
lina,^ Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  being  three-fourths  and  more  of  the 
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and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizeiui  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.    No  State  shall 

aevenil  States  of  the  Union,  hare  ntlfied  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  duly  propoeed  by  two-thirda  of  each  honae  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress ;  therefore, 

" '  Resolved  by  tlie  Senate  (the  House  of  Kepresentatiyea  concurring),  That  Mdd 
fourteenth  article  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  shall  be  duly  promulgated  as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

'* '  Attest :  Oeokob  C.  Qokham,  Seerdarff,' 

"And  whereas,  oRIciaI  notice  has  been  received  at  tlie  de|Mirtmont  of  State  that 
tlifl  lo^iMliilimw  of  the  mivonil  States  next  horolnftftcr  nftniiul  have,  at  the  times 
respoctivuly  liproin  mcniionod,  taken  the  proceedings  hflroinafter  recited  upon  or  in 
relation  to  tlie  ratilication  of  the  said  proposed  amendment,  called  article  fourteenth, 
namely  :  — 

"  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  ratified  the  amendment  June  80,  1866 ;  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  ratified  it  July  7,  1866  ;  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  ratified 
it  July  19, 1866  ;  the  legishiture  of  New  Jersey  ratified  it  September  11, 1866,  and  the 
legislature  of  the  same  State  passed  a  resolution  in  April,  1868,  to  withdraw  the  con- 
sent to  it ;  the  legislature  of  Oregon  ratified  it  September  19,  1866 ;  the  legislature 
of  Texas  rejected  it  November  1,  1866  ;  the  legislature  of  Vermont  ratified  it  on  or 
previous  to  November  9, 1866  ;  the  legislature  of  Geoigia  rejected  it  November  18» 
1866,  and  tiie  legislature  of  the  same  State  ratified  it  July  21,  1868  ;  tiie  legiskture  of 
North  Carolina  rejected  it  December  4, 1866,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State 
ratified  it  July  4,  1868 ;  the  legisUture  of  South  Carolina  rejected  it  December  20, 
1866,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State  ratified  it  July  9,  1868  ;  the  legislature  of 
Vii^inia  rojoctod  it  January  9, 1867 ;  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  rejected  it  January 
10,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  New  York  ratified  it  January  10, 1867  ;  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  ratifieil  it  January  11,  1867,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State  passed  a  reso- 
lution III  January,  1868,  to  withdraw  its  consent  to  it ;  the  legislature  of  Illinois  rati- 
fied it  January  15,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia  ratified  it  January  16» 
1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Kansas  ratified  it  January  18,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Mains 
ratified  it  January  19,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Nevada  ratified  it  January  22,  1867  { 
the  legislature  of  Missouri  ratified  it  on  or  previous  to  January  26,  1867  ;  the  legisla* 
tura  of  Indiana  ratified  it  January  29,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  ratified  it 
February  1,  1867;  the  legislature  of  R1io<le  Islnnd  ratified  it  Febniary  7,  1867 ;  the 
legislature  of  Delaware  rejected  it  February  7,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin 
ratified  it  Febniary  13,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  ratified  it  February  18, 
1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Michigan  ratified  it  February  16,  1867  ;  tiie  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  ratified  it  March  20,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Maryland  rejected  it 
March  23,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Nebraska  ratified  it  June  15,  1867  ;  the  legislature 
of  Iowa  ratified  it  April  3, 1868  ;  the  legislature  of  Arkansas  ratified  it  April  6,  1868  ; 
the  legislature  of  Florida  ratified  it  June  9,  1868  {  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  ratified 
it  July  9, 1868  ;  and  the  legislature  of  Alabama  ratified  it  July  13,  1868. 

'*  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William  R  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  in  execution  of  the  aforesaid  act,  and  of  the  aforesaid  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  81st  of  July,  1868,  and  in  \x>nformance  thereto,  do  hereby  direct 
the  snid  prn]KMed  amendment  to  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States  to  be  puh- 
llshe<l  in  the  news|iapera  authorixod  to  promulgate  the  laws  of  the  Uiiitml  States  ;  and 
I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  said  proposed  amendment  has  been  adopted  in  the  man- 
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make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privil^es  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State 

ner  hereinbefore  mentioned,  by  tbe  SUies  specified  in  the  laid  concurrent  resolatioii, 
namely,  the  States  of  Connecticnt,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  Oiegan, 
Yenuont,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  West  Yii^iia,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nevada,  Missouri, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Massachoaetts. 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  TioniMana,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  also  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Geoigia ;  the  States  thus  specified 
being  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

"  And  I  do  further  certify  that  the  said  amendment  has  become  valid  to  all  intants 
and  purposes  ub  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

**  in  testimony  whereof  1  liave  hereunto  act  uiy  hand  and  causod  the  seal  of  the 
department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

*'  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  28th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1808,  and  of  the  iudu^ioudencu  of  the  Uuit49d  Slates  of  America  the  uiuuty- 
third. 

"William  IL  Seward^ 
••  Seerdary  of  State." 

In  referring  to  the  history  of  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress,  we  may 
also  mention  the  attempt  in  the  name  of  the  Sute  of  Mississippi  to  enjoin  the  Prosi- 
deut  from  enforcing  those  messiires  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  The 
attempt  (ailed ;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holding  tliat  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  tlie  judiciary  to  coerce  or  restrain  the  President  in  the  iicrfortiiancc  of 
his  executive  and  political  functions.  Mississippi  v.  Jolmson,  4  Wall.  475.  The  caae 
was  distinguished  from  Marbnry  v,  Madison,  1  Cranch,  187,  and  Kendall  v.  Stockton, 
12  Pet.  627,  in  which  cases  tlie  acts  to  bo  performed  were  purely  ministerial,  and 
nothing  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer.  See  also  Geoigia  v.  Stanton,  <S 
Wall.  61. 

The  question  whether  a  State  which  has  once  ratified  a  constitutional  amendment 
may  afterward  withdraw  its  assent,  has  now  ceased  to  be  of  practical  importance  aa 
regards  the  amendments  already  made,  which  are  ratified  whether  the  withdraw* 
ing  States  are  counted  or  not.  But  it  still  has  a  speculative  interest,  which  may  at 
some  future  day  be  something  more.  Generally  speaking,  when  a  proposition  ia 
made  for  a  motual  compact  or  agreement,  no  one  is  bound  by  his  expression  of  con- 
currence until  the  others  have  accepted  ;  his  own  acceptance  must  up  to  that  time  be 
regarded  as  provisional,  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  If  a  proposed  agree- 
ment, compact,  or  convention  between  States  stands  on  any  different  footing,  the  con- 
sequences may  possibly,  under  some  cireurastances,  be  extremely  serious,  if  the  final 
acceptance  of  a  constitutional  amendment  shall  bo  postponed  by  any  States  until 
imiwrtant  changes  lieuring  upon  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  the  act  have  taken  place. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  constitutional  amendment  proposed  in  1861  for  the  protec- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  States  had  been  accepted  at  that  time  by  the  requisite  number 
of  States  save  three,  could  it  be  seriously  uigad  that,  in  1886,  after  the  circumstancea 
had  wholly  changed,  the  three  States  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  —  sup- 
posing them  not  to  have  been  originally  assenting,  and  the  number  of  States  not  to 
have  increased,  —  could  move  the  subject  anew,  and  by  their  ratification  bind  the 
other  States  to  an  amendment  protecting  slavery,  notwithstanding  the  other  States 
had  withdrawn  their  assent,  and  notwithstanding  the  amendment,  if  then  for  the  fiiat 
time  proposed,  would  unceremoniously  have  been  rejected  by  the  great  minority  t 
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deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  diie  pro- 
cess of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.*'  (a) 

§  1981.  The  purpose  of  the  first  clause  of  this  paragraph  un- 
doubtedly was,  to  put  at  rest  forever  the  question  whether  colored 
persons  were  to  be  recognized  as  citizens.  That  question  had 
been  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  very  noted  case,*  and  a  deci- 

rcrhfi|M  this  Riig^rjitton  of  a  cam  thAt  might  Msily  havo  beon  poasiblo  but  for  the 
piTciiiiLnttoii  of  cvciita,  will  bo  sulficioiit  to  show  the  unsoundness  and  danger  of  a 
rule  which,  if  applied  as  suggested,  would  find  no  analogies  in  the  law  applicable  to 
private  contracts.  It  will  be  remembered  that  two  of  the  amendments  proposed  and 
submitted  during  Washington's  adroinistmtion  were  not  adopted  by  the  requisite 
number  of  the  States.  Are  they  still  pending  for  ratification  by  the  others  f 
1  Dred  Scott  p.  Sandford,  19  How.  898. 


(n)  A  statute  which  declares  tliat  no 
mora  than  two  new  trials  shall  bo  granted 
to  the  same  party  in  any  action  at  hiw, 
or  upon  the  trial  by  jury  of  an  issue  of 
fact  in  e<|uity,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fourteenth  Amendment  Louisville  &  N. 
R.  Co.  V.  Woodson,  134  (J.  S.  614.  Nor 
does  this  amendment  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  States  in  respect  of  police 
l»owers.  Powell  v.  Commonwealth,  127 
U.  S.  678  (relating  to  tlie  making  of  oleo- 
mai^rine) ;  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128  (J.  8. 
1  (as  to  intoxicating  liquors) ;  Mugler  v. 
Kansas,  123  U.  8.  623  (the  same). 

It  ii  no  objection  to  legislation  as 
being  obnoxious  to  this  amendment  that 
it  is  special,  where  the  legislation  applies 
to  all  alike.  Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  «. 
Mackcy,  127  U.  S.  206.  Corporations 
are  within  the  operation  of  the  amend- 
ment Ibid. :  Minneapolis  R.  Co. «.  Beck- 
with,  129  U.  S.  26  ;  Santa  Clara  o. 
Southern  Pacific  R.  Co.,  118  U.S.  894; 
Pembina  Silver  Mining  Co.  9,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 125  U.S.  181. 

Railroads  may  be  required  to  provide 
and  maintain  f«nces  and  cattle-guards 
along  their  tracks.  Missouri  PariHo  R. 
Co.  0.  Humes,  116  U.  S.  612;  Minneap- 
olis R.  Co.  V.  Beck  with,  tupra. 

Further  as  to  this  amendment,  see 
Nashville  R.  Co.  o.  Alabama,  128  U.  & 
96 ;  Walston  v.  Nevin,  128  U.  S.  678 ; 


Wurts  V.  Hoaghuid,  114  U.  S.  606 ;  Rich- 
mond R.  Co.  V.  Richmond,  96  (J.  S.  629 ; 
Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  o.  Mackey,  127 
U.  S.  206 ;  Minneapolis  Ry.  Co.  v.  Her- 
rick,  Id.  210;  Walker  v.  Pennsylvania, 
Id.  699  ;  Minneapolis  R.  Co.  v,  Beckwith, 
129  U.  &  26  ;  Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  v. 
Humes,  116  U.  S.  512 ;  Pembina  Mining 
Co.  V,  Pennsylvania,  125  U.  S.  181  ; 
Church  0.  Kelsey,  121  U.  8.  282 ;  Little 
Rock  R.  Co.  V.  Worthen,  120  U.  S.  97  ; 
Hayes  v.  Missouri,  Id.  68  ;  Barbier  v. 
Connolly,  113  (J.  S.  27  ;  Chicago  R.  Co.  v. 
McUughlin,  119  U.  8.  666 ;  Yick  Wo 
V.  Hopkins,  118  U.  8.  360  ;  Head  v.  Amos- 
keag  BCanuf.  Co.,  113  U.  8.  9  ;  Pace  v. 
Akbama,  106  U.  8.  683 ;  Bush  o.  Ken- 
tucky,  107  U.  8.  110  (sUtute  excluding 
sll  but  white  citizens  from  serving  on 
jury  held  unconstitutional) ;  Neal  o.  Del- 
aware, 103  U.  R.  386  (same)  ;  8trauder  v. 
West  Vifginia,  100  U.  8.  303  (same) ; 
Virginia  o.  Rives,  Id.  813  (same) ;  Bob 
ParU  Virginia,  Id.  313  and  339  (same) ; 
Gross  0.  United  SUtes  Mortgage  Co,  108 
U.  8.  477  ;  CivU  Rights  Cases,  109  U.  8. 
8;  United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  92 
U.  8.  542  ;  Louisiana  v.  New  Orieans,  109 
U.  8.  286 ;  Missouri  v.  Lewis,  101  U.  8. 
22  (right  of  the  State  to  erect  courts  of 
appeal) ;  Richmond  R.  Co.  v.  Richmond, 
96  U.  8.  621 ;  Walker  v.  Sauvinet,  92 
U.a90(trialbyjuiy). 
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sion  had  been  rendered  adverse  to  their  right.    That  decision, 
however,  had  been  tlie  subject  of  violent  and  angry  political  ex- 
citement ;  the  conclusion  of  the  people,  as  indicated  by  the  elec- 
tions, appeared  to  be  adverse  to  its  soundness ;  and   after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  great  civil  war,  it  had  not  been  recognized  as 
law  by  either  of  tlie  political  departments  of  the  government.^ 
Moreover,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  directed,  had  expressly  declared  the  right  of  colored 
persons  to  citizenship,  and  made,  for  the  protection  of  this  right, 
stringent  regulations  which  were  being  enforced  throughout  the 
Union.    An  act  of  Congress,  however,  was  not,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  most  satisfactory  determination  of  a  question  of  this 
nature.    In  the  firat  place,  the  rights  of  a  class  of  persons  still 
sufiFering  under  a  ban  of  prejudice  could  never  be  deemed  entirely 
secure  when  at  any  moment  it  was  within  the  power  of  an  un- 
friendly majority  in  Congress  to  take  them  away  by  repealing  the 
act  which  conferred  them.     Rut  in  the  second  place,  tlie  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  above  referred  to  still  remained  unreversed 
by  any  formal  deteimination  of  the  court,  and  if  that  decision  was 
to  be  followed,  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
itself  would  be  held  to  be  within  the  powers  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress.   Any  possible  doubt  that  could  exist  on  so  important  a 
question  it  was  obviously  proper  to  have  settled  in  Uie  most  au- 
thoritative and  conclusive  mode ;  and  after  the  passions  engendered 
by  the  war  had  been  sufiFered  to  cool,  and  the  people  had  begun  to 
turn  their  attention  from  the  contests  of  the  past  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  future,  the  number 
was  few  indeed  who  would  have  been  disposed  to  deny  citizenship 
to  this  portion  of  the  people,  or  to  object  to  a  settlement  of  the 
question  by  express  declaration  of  the  Constitution  itself.* 

1  See  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates  of  Nov.  29,  1862.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  incorruut  to  add  to  wluit  is  suid  in  the  loxt,  that  the  duci»iuu  iu  Scott  p.  Saiidford 
had  been  diaregaixled  by  the  judicial  depai'troent  also  ;  for  aoou  after  Mr.  Chase  took 
his  seat  as  chief  Justice  of  t]ie  Supreme  Court,  a  person  of  African  blood  was  sworn 
in  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  that  court,  without  objection  from  any  quarter. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  account  of  his  administratiou  (p.  51),  truly  remarks  that  the 
correctness  and  binding  effect  of  the  decision  referred  to  were  instantly  resisted 
by  the  republican  party  and  what  were  known  as  the  Douglas  democrats  of  the 
north ;  the  two  together  constituting  a  yery  large  migority  of  all  the  voters  in  that 
section  of  the  Union. 

*  The  new  constitutional  amendments  were  expressly  accepted  as  a  finality  by 
formal  resolutions  adopted  in  the  conventions  of  each  of  the  great  political  parties. 
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§  1982.  The  word  "citizen"  (<i)  is  employed  in  the  law  in  differ- 
ent senses  under  different  circumstances.  As  generally  employed, 
however,  it  may  be  said  to  mean  a  person  owing  allegiance  to  the 
government,  and  entitled  to  protection  from  it.  Such,  doubtless^ 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  here  used.  It  therefore  includes 
females  as  well  as  males,  minors  as  well  as  adults,  those  who  do 
not  as  well  as  those  who  do  possess  the  privilege  of  the  elective 
franchise.  This  clause  consequently  confers  the  right  to  vote  or 
to  participate  in  the  government  upon  no  one.  That  is  a  privilege 
which  under  no  government  belongs  to  all  citizens,  but  is  con*' 
ferred  upon  those  persons  only  who  possess  the  special  qualiCca* 
tions  which  are  described  by  express  law.^ 

§  1933.  Under  the  definition  given  above,  and  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  amendment^  persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  have  never 
renounced  the  allegiance  to  which  they  were  born,  though  tliey 
may  have  a  residence  in  the  country,  more  or  less  permanent,  for 
business,  instruction,  or  pleasure,  are  not  citizens.'  Neither  are 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  citizens,  so  long  as  they 
preserve  their  tribal  relations  and  recognize  the  headship  of  their 
chiefs,  notwithstanding  that,  as  against  the  action  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  may  be  said  to 
owe  a  qualified  allegiance  to  the  government.  When  living  within 
territory  over  which  the  laws,  either  State  or  territorial,  are  ex- 
tended, they  are  protected  by  and  at  the  same  time  hold  amenable 
to  those  laws  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  body  politic  and 

held  in  1872 ;  even  those  who  had  opposed  them  originaUy  unitiiig  in  declaring  them 
conclnsive. 

^  See  this  point  diaonssed  at  length  in  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates  of  Kov. 
29,  1862.  lie  very  correctly  remarks  that  "no  person  in  the  United  States  ever  did 
exercise  the  right  of  sufTrage  in  virtue  of  the  naked  unassisted  fact  of  citusenship.  In 
every  instance  the  right  depends  upon  some  additional  fact  and  cumulative  qualifica- 
tion, which  may  as  perfectly  exist  without  as  with  citizenship.*' 

*  Persons  brought  in  by  the  annexation  of  foreign  territory  are  not  regarded  as 
aliens,  but  as  citizens.  So  it  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Yulee,  chosen  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Florida,  and  this  ruling  has  been  acted  upon  since  as  clearly  and 
unquestionably  correct. 

(a)  The  right  of  suflrage  does  not  fol-  conferred  by  other  parts  of  the  Constitu* 

low  upon  this  amendment ;  citizens,  even  tion  ;  State  laws  restricting  suflrage  to 

when  of  age,  are  not  necessarily  voters  ;  men  are  valid.    Id.    See  also  Bradwell  v. 

the  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  Illinois,  16  WalL  180  (right  of  women  to 

female   suflfnige.      Minor  v.  Happersett,  practise  law). 
21  Wall.  162.      Nor  is  citizen  ftuflrage 
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with  the  mdividuals  composing  it ;  but  they  are  also,  as  a  qtuui 
foreign  people,  regarded  as  being  under  tlie  direction  and  tutelage 
of  tlie  general  government,  and  subjected  to  peculiar  regulations 
as  dependent  communities.  They  are  ^*  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion ''  of  the  United  States  only  in  a  much  qualified  sense ;  and  it 
would  obviously  be  inconsistent  with  the  semi-independent  char- 
acter of  such  a  tribe,  and  with  the  obedience  they  are  expected  to 
render  to  their  tribal  head,  that  they  should  be  vested  with  the 
complete  rights,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  subjected  to  the  full  re- 
sponsibilities of  American  citizens.  It  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
contended  tliat  such  was  the  effect  of  this  amendment.^  (a)  Wlien, 
however,  the  tribal  relations  are  dissolved,  when  the  headship  of 
the  chief  or  the  authority  of  the  tribe  is  no  longer  recognised,  and 
tlie  individual  Indian,  turning  his  back  upon  his  former  mode  of 
life,  makes  himself  a  member  of  the  civilized  community,  the  case 
is  wholly  altered.  He  then  no  longer  acknowledges  a  divided  alle- 
giance; he  joins  himself  to  the  body  politic;  he  gives  evidence  of 
his  purpose  to  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life ;  and 
as  his  case  is  then  within  the  terms  of  this  amendment,  it  would 
seem  that  his  right  to  protection,  in  person,  property,  and  privi- 
lege, must  be  as  complete  as  the  allegiance  to  the  government 
to  which  he  must  then  be  held ;  as  complete  in  short,  as  that  of 
any  other  native-born  inhabitant. 

§  1984.  The  States  are  also  forbidden  to  ^^make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States."  What  are  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  several  States  has  been  somewhat  considered  in 
another  place;'  and  an  examination  of  the  judicial  decisions 
there  referred  to  will  illustrate  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
in  any  attempt  at  a  satisfactory  enumeration.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  felt  the  full  force  of  this  difficulty,  and  has  declared 

1  "They  havo  novcr  boeti  regnnlctl  aa  cilueiis  or  mombcra  of  our  body  politic 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution.  They  have  always  boeu  and  are  still 
considered  by  our  hiws  as  dependent  tribes,  governed  by  their  own  usages  and  chiefs, 
but  placed  under  our  protection  and  subject  to  our  coercion,  so  far  as  the  public 
safety  required  it,  and  no  farther."  Per  Kent,  Chancellor,  in  Goodell  «.  Jackson,  80 
Johns.  710. 

*  Supra,  II 1806, 1806,  and  notes.  See  particularly  the  oases  of  Corfield  «.  OoryeU, 
4  Wash.  0.  C.  880,  and  Paul  v.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  180.  Also  opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  Bates  of  Nov.  29,  1862. 

(a)  See  Elk  «.  Wilkins,  112  U.  8.  94. 
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that  it  would  not  describe  and  define  them  in  a  general  classi- 
fication ;  preferring  to  deal  with  each  case  on  a  consideration  of 
its  particular  facts.  ^  These  things  are,  beyond  question,  among 
the  privileges  and  inmiunities  of  citizens  of  the  States:  to  be 
protected  in  life  and  liberty  by  the  law ;  to  acquire,  possess,  and 
enjoy  property ;  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with  under  general 
laws;  to  be  exempted  from  inequality  in  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment; to  establish  family  relations  under  the  regulations  of  law; 
to  choose  from  those  which  are  lawful  the  profession  or  occupa- 
tion of  life;  to  institute  and  maintain  actions  of  every  kind  in 
the  courts,  and  to  make  defence  against  unlawful  violence.  The 
elective  franchise,  it  has  been  seen,  is  not  of  necessity  a  citizen's 
right;  but  whenever  he  can  bring  himself  within  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  therefor,  it  is  his  privilege  to  do  so,  and  particu- 
lar and  invidious  distinctions  must  be  regarded  as  forbidden. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  like  distinctions  under  laws 
establishing  public  schools,  pre-emption  laws,  exemption  laws, 
and  the  like;  the  rules  which  exclude  persons  from  their  bene- 
fits must  bo  uniform  and  not  partial;  the  individual  citizen  is 
always  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  general  laws  which  govern 
society. 

§  1935.  Wo  have  already  given  the  first  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  so  called,  enacted  by  Congress  a  short  time  before 
this  amendment  was  submitted  by  that  body  to  the  States  for 
ratification,  and  which  undertook  an  enumeration  of  the  rights 
which  the  freedmen,  by  virtue  of  the  citizenship  which  the  act 
proposed  to  assure  to  them,  should  possess  and  enjoy.  These 
rights,  we  may  safely  infer,  were  understood  by  Congress  to  be 
the  same  with  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  gen- 
eral. The  freedmen  were  to  "have  the  same  right  in  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce 
contracts;  to  sue,  be  parties,  and  give  evidence;  to  inherit, 
purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty ;  and  to  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings 
for  the  security  of  person  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white 
citizens,  and  to  bo  subject  to  the  like  punishments,  pains,  and 
penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

§  1986.    Such  are  the  privileged  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 

1  Connor  «.  ElUott»  18  How.  591. 
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the  States :  to  be  protected  in  life  and  liberty,  and  in  the  acqui* 
sition  and  enjoyment  of  property,  under  equal  and  impartial  laws 
which  govern  the  whole  community.  This  "  puts  tlic  State  uiK)n 
its  true  foundation :  a  society  for  the  establishment  and  admin- 
istration of  general  justice,  —  justice  to  all,  equal  and  fixed, 
recognizing  individual  rights  and  not  imparting  Uiem.'*  It 
recognizes  "  the  important  truth  —  in  a  republican  government, 
the  fundamental  truth  —  that  the  minority  have  indisputable  and 
inalienable  rights ;  that  the  majority  are  not  everything  and  the 
minority  nothing;  that  the  people  may  not  do  what  they  please, 
but  that  their  power  is  limited  to  what  is  just  to  all  composing 
society. "  ^  The  people  of  the  States,  in  framing  their  several 
constitutions,  have  undertaken  to  secure  these  fundamental  rights 
against  invasion;  sometimes  by  particular  enumeration;  more 
often  by  general  words ;  always  in  some  form  of  language  sup- 
posed to  be  completely  effectual ;  and  we  may  with  the  utmost 
propriety  apply  to  their  several  guaranties  as  they  now  stand 
what  has  so  justly  been  said  of  one  of  them :  '^  These  arc  not  vain 
words.  Within  the  sphere  of  their  influence  no  person  can  bo 
createdj  no  peraon  can  be  (om,  with  civil  or  political  privileges 
not  enjoyed  equally  by  all  his  fellow-citizens ;  nor  can  any  insti- 
tution be  established  recognizing  distinction  of  birtli.  Here  is 
the  great  charter  of  every  human  being  drawing  vital  breath 
upon  this  soil,  whatever  may  be  his  condition  and  whoever  may 
be  his  parents.  He  may  be  poor,  weak,  humble,  or  black,  —  ho 
may  be  of  Caucasian,  Jewish,  Indian,  or  Etliiopian  race,  —  he 
may  be  of  French,  German,  English,  or  Irish  extraction;  but 
before  the  Constitution  all  these  distinctions  disappear.  He  is 
'not  poor,  weak,  humble,  or  black;  nor  is  he  Caucasian,  Jew, 
Indian,  or  Ethiopian;  nor  is  he  French,  Gorman,  English,  or 
Irish :  he  is  man,  tlie  equal  of  all  his  fellow-men.  He  is  one  of 
the  children  of  the  State,  which,  like  an  impartial  parent,  re- 
gards all  its  offspring  with  an  equal  care.     To  some  it  may 

1  We  cannot  forl)ear  making  in  this  place  the  above  quotation  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Justice  Story  to  Dr.  Francie  Lieber,  acknowledging  the  worth  and  souudneaa 
of  the  work  by  that  profound  thinker,  entitled  "  The  State."  That  work  undertook 
to  show,  among  other  things,  that  there  are  limits  to  the  authority  of  society  over 
individuals  which  no  migority,  however  great,  can  override;  and  the  fourteenth 
amendment  seeks  to  embody  the  fundamental  principle  which  he  pointed  out,  as  a  part 
of  the  written  compact  upon  which  the  political  fabric  is  constructed.  See  the  letter 
from  which  the  quotation  is  made,  in  Life  and  Letters  of  Justice  Story,  IL  278. 
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jutttly  allot  higher  duties,  according  to  higher  capacities;  but 
it  welcomes  all  to  its  equal  hospitable  board.  The  State,  imitat- 
ing the  divine  justice,  is  no  respecter  of  persons/'  ^ 

§  1987.  It  is  to  bo  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens  of  the  several  States  which  are  to  be  protected 
under  the  clause  now  being  considered,  but  '^  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  **  The  difference  is 
in  a  high  degree  important  Although  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  commonly  citizens  of  individual  States,  this  is  not 
invariably  the  case,  and  if  it  were,  the  privileges  which  pertain 

1  Argitnicnt  or  Mr.  C1iarlc8  Sumner  on  Equality  boforo  tho  Law.  Speochos,  II. 
841.  We  take  the  liberty  to  quote  somewhat  from  Mr.  Everett  on  tho  same  general 
subject  "  Grant  that  no  new  benefit  —  which,  however,  can  by  no  means  with  truth 
be  granted  —  be  introduced  into  the  world  on  this  phin  of  equality,  still  it  will  have 
dischai^ged  tho  inestimable  office  of  communicating;  in  equal  proportion,  to  all  the 
citizens,  those  privil^es  of  the  social  union  which  were  before  partitioned  in  an  invi- 
dious gradation  profusely  among  the  privileged  orders,  and  parsimoniously  or  not 
at  all  among  the  rest"  ''The  jwople  of  this  country  are,  by  their  constitutions  of 
government,  endowed  with  a  new  source  of  eigoyment,  elsewhere  almost  unknown,  — 
a  groat  and  substantial  happiness.  Most  of  the  desirable  things  of  life  bear  a  high 
price  in  the  world's  market  Everything  usually  deemed  a  great  good  must,  for  its 
attainment,  be  weighed  down,  in  the  opposite  scale,  with  what  is  usually  deemed  a 
great  evil, —  labor,  care,  danger.  It  is  only  the  unbought,  spontaneous,  essential 
circumstances  of  our  nature  and  condition  that  yield  a  liberal  enjoyment  Our 
religious  hopes,  intellectual  meditations,  social  sentiments,  family  affections,  political 
privileges,  —  these  are  springs  of  unpurchased  happiness ;  and  to  condemn  men  to 
live  under  an  arbitrary  government  is  to  cut  them  off  from  nearly  all  the  satisfaction 
which  nature  designed  should  flow  from  those  principles  within  us  by  which  a  tribe 
of  kindred  men  is  constituted  a  people."    Everett's  Orations,  I.  122,  128. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Massachusetts  Body  of  Liberties,  adopted  in  1641,  was 
exceedingly  comprehensive  in  its  specification  of  privileges  and  immunities.  "No 
man's  life  shall  be  taken  away  ;  no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained  ;  no 
man's  {lorson  sliall  1m  arrested,  rcstminotl ,  bantsliod,  dismembered,  nor  anyways 
puuishcil ;  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or  children  ;  no  man's  goo<ls  or 
estate  shall  be  taken  away,  or  any  way  endangered,  under  color  of  law,  or  counte- 
nance of  authority ;  unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some  express  law  of  the 
country  warranting  the  same,  established  by  the  general  court  and  sufficiently  pub- 
lished, or,  in  ease  of  the  defect  of  the  law  in  any  particular  case,  by  the  word  of  Ood  ; 
and  in  capital  cases,  or  in  cases  concerning  dismembering  or  banishment,  according 
to  that  word  to  be  judged  by  the  general  court*'  Palfrey,  Hist  of  New  England, 
II.  26.  And  the  preamble  to  that  code  ia  specially  significant,  and  reads  as  if  pre- 
pared for  and  written  in  anticipation  of  the  very  clause  we  have  now  under  review  ; 
"The  free  fruition  of  such  liberties,  immunities,  and  privileges,  as  humanity,  civil- 
ity,  and  Christianity  call  for,  as  due  to  every  man,  in  his  place  and  proportion,  without 
impeachment  or  infringement,  hath  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  the  tmnquillity  and 
stability  of  churches  and  commonwealths;  and  the  denial  or  deprival  thereof,  the 
disturbance,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  both." 
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to  citizenship  under  the  general  govemment  are  as  different  in 
their  nature  from  those  which  belong  to  citizenship  in  a  State 
as  the  functions  of  the  one  government  are  different  from  those 
of  the  other.  Indeed  it  is  a  consideration  of  the  sphere  of  the 
governments  rcspectivelj  which  suggests  the  rights  and  privileges 
as  citizens  of  those  entitled  to  their  protection :  a  citizen  of  tlie 
United  States,  as  sucli,  has  the  right  to  demand  protection 
against  the  wrongful  action  of  foreign  authorities ;  to  have  the 
benefit  of  passports  for  travel  in  other  countries ;  to  make  use 
in  common  with  all  others  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States;  to  participate  with  others  in  the  benefits  of  the  postal 
laws,  and  the  like.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  general 
enumeration,  but  these  few  may  suffice  as  illustrations,  and  will 
suggest  others.  Such  rights  and  privileges  the  general  govern* 
ment  must  allow  and  ensure,  and  such  the  several  States  must 
not  abridge  or  obstruct;^  but  the  duty  of  protection  to  a  citizen 
of  a  State  in  his  privileges  and  immunities  as  such  is  not  by  Uiis 
clause  devolved  upon  the  general  government,  but  remains  with 
the  State  itself  where  it  naturally  and  properly  belongs. 

§  1988.  It  is  further  declared  by  this  article  that  ^^  no  State 
shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  .without  due 
process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  •  In  a  country  where  the  rights 
of  the  individual  citizen  were  already  so  well  guarded,  it  might 
seem  like  a  work  of  supererogation  to  establish  new  guaranties 
which,  after  all,  in  their  purpose,  must  have  the  same  end  as 
others  already  existing,  and  in  their  scope  can  perhaps  embrace 
no  more.  But  at  the  time  of  the  English  revolution  in  1688  it 
was  not  deemed  unimportant  by  the  able  statesmen  and  profound 
lawyers  who  conducted  it  to  a  successful  conclusion,  that  a  bill 
of  rights  should  be  solemnly  agreed  upon  and  promulgated,  not- 
withstanding the  Great  Charter,  with  all  its  restrictions  and 
guaranties,  was  still  the  law  of  the  land.  Tlie  securities  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  it  has  often  been  observed,  cannot  bo  too  frequently 
declared,  nor  in  too  many  forms  of  words ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
guard  too  vigilantly  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  nor  to 

1  The  State  conits  may  neyertbeless  gire  a  remedy  if  by  a  tortiooa  act  a  person  ia 
depriTed  of  a  right  enmred  hinji  onder  a  law  of  Congress.  As,  for  instance,  if  a  post- 
master refuses  to  delirer  mail  matter  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Teal  v. 
Felton,  12  How.  284. 
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watch  with  too  lively  a  suspicion  the  propensity  of  persons  in 
authority  to  hreak  through  the  ^^cobweb  chains  of  paper  consti- 
tutions. "  ^  Moreover,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  this  clause  is 
simply  cumulative.  Without  it^  might  it  not  be  contended  with 
some  plausibility,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  with  success,  that 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  laws,  if  they  operate  professedly  upon 
all,  must  be  held  within  the  province  of  legislation,  because  con- 
coding  to  every  one  the  same  measure  of  privilege  and  right 
which  is  poflscmscd  by  any  ? 

§  I98t).  A  popular  form  of  government,  as  elsewhere  has  been 
shown,'  docs  not  necessarily  assure  to  the  people  an  exemption 
from  tyrannical  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  popular 
the  form,  if  there  be  no  checks  or  guards,  the  greater,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  danger  that  excitement  and  passion  will  sway  the 
public  councils,  and  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  laws  be  enacted. 
Nor  are  laws  necessarily  equal  and  just  because  professedly  they 
act  upon  all  alike.  A  general  law  may  establish  regulations 
upon  subjects  not  properly  falling  within  the  province  of  govern- 
ment, and  yet  be  desired  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  the 
majority,  who  might  be  inclined,  under  any  circumstances,  volun- 
tarily to  establish  such  regulations  for  themselves;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  law  might  to  the  minority  be  in  the 
highest  degree  ofFensive,  unjust,  and  tyrannical.  Gould  a  law, 
for  instance,  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  persons  upon 
the  church  oi  the  majority,  or  upon  the  political  meetings  of  the 
majority,  or  upon  sports  which  the  majority  favored  but  the 
minority  believed  demoralizing,  be  admissible  merely  because 
everybody  was  included  in  its  command  ?  Would  not,  on  the 
contrary,  its  very  universality  constitute  offensive  discrimina- 
tion, precisely  because  it  would  compel  conformity  where  equality 
of  right  would  demand  liberty  of  choice  ?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  general  terms  which  are  commonly  employed  in  establish- 
ing constitutional  restraints  are  always  so  entirely  clear,  certain, 

1  See  note  2,  |  688,  aiUe,  It  is  not  often  that  legfslatnree  are  so  reckless  as  to  dis- 
regard, openly  and  boldly,  the  restraints  of  the  Constitution  from  which  they  deriye 
their  authority  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sometimes,  when  desirous  to  accomplish 
something  that  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  (Constitution  forbid,  thoy  have  questioned 
with  close  and  technical  nicety  the  words  employed,  in  order  to  discorer  whether  it 
may  not  be  powiible  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  instrument,  while  defeating  its 
^ain  and  manifest  purpose. 

*  flee  ante,  1 1621. 
VOL.  II. — 44 
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and  definite  in  their  meaning  as  to  render  such  restraints  a  full, 
complete,  and  satisfactory  protection,  and  a  safe  reliance  against 
partiality  and  injustice  in  legislation,  if  unfortunately  at  any 
time  passion  should  usurp  the  control  of  public  affairs,  or  cor- 
rupt or  interested  motives  be  suffered  to  shape  the  laws. 
Conceding,  therefore,  that  if  correctly  construed,  and  applied 
according  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning,  other  constitutional 
provisions,  State  and  national,  might  afford  ample  security  for 
individual  rights,  we  may  nevertheless  pardon  the  anxiety  for 
further  prohibitions,  and  concede  that^  even  if  wholly  needless, 
the  repetition  of  such  securities  may  well  be  excused  so  long  as 
the  slightest  doubt  of  their  having  been  already  sufficiently  de- 
clared shall  anywhere  be  found  to  exist. 

§  1940.  Long  before  the  fourteenth  article  was  ratified,  or  even 
thought  of,  the  several  States  had  declared  in  some  form  of  words, 
in  their  constitutions,  that  no  citizen  or  no  freeman  should  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 
Such  a  declaration  was  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
the  apportionment  of  the  powers  of  government  between  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  departments.  And  it  may  justly  be 
said  that  this  declaration  of  State  constitutional  law  hod,  as  a 
rule,  been  faithfully  observed  and  enforced.  Yet,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  coimtry,  it  was  not  now  thought  to 
be  sufficient  The  difficulty  was,  that  certain  classes  of  persons 
in  some  of  the  States  had  not  been  within  its  protection,  either 
because  held  as  property,  and,  as  such,  subject  in  great  degree 
to  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  masters,  or  because,  belonging  to  a 
proscribed  race,  they  occupied  an  anomalous  position,  and  were 
conceded  but  an  imperfect  measure  of  right  and  privilege.  All 
these  persons  were  now  citizens ;  but  tlieir  capacity  intelligently 
to  exercise  the  rights  and  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship,  or 
even  to  provide  with  prudence  and  foresight  for  the  wauls  and 
necessities  of  themselves  and  their  families,  did  not  receive  im- 
mediate recognition  from  tlieir  late  masters  and  rulers,  nor 
perhaps  from  the  people  in  general.  The  feeling  was  prevalent 
that,  even  if  they  were  not,  —  as  many  thought  they  were,  —  as 
compared  with  the  European  races,  deficient  in  natural  en- 
dowments, still  their  lack  of  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for 
independent  and  responsible  action  must  mako  them  greatly 
dependent)  and,  moreover,  that  much  of  the  servility  and  degra- 
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dation  of  their  former  condition  must  cling  to  them  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  for  generations.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
ideas,  was  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  legislation  would  be 
enacted,  the  actual  purpose  of  which  might  be,  whether  avowed 
or  not,  or  the  efTect  even  if  not  designed,  to  keep  the  colored 
race  for  a  time  at  least  in  that  condition  of  pupilage  and  depen- 
dence for  which  only,  as  many  believed  and  declared,  they  were 
adapted  eiMior  by  nature  or  acquirements?  It  was  not  to  be 
dnii(Ml  —  iiidmul  it  was  notoriouH  —  that  such  a  fear  prevailed; 
and  that  it  was  not  wholly  without  reason  was  made  apparent  in 
the  legislation  adopted  in  some  of  the  States,  which  undertook 
to  establish  peculiar  regulations  of  labor  and  apprenticeship  for 
the  colored  people.  These  regulations  assumed  the  unfitness 
of  that  people  to  act  independently  and  freely  on  their  own  be- 
half, and  Uic  consequent  necessity  of  legislating  for  tliem  as 
dependent  persons.  If  the  public  sentiment  in  any  of  the 
States  would  demand  and  justify  such  legislation  as  being 
necessary,  was  there  not  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  judicial  tribunals  also  ?  And  if  sustained  and 
enforced,  would  not  the  probable,  nay,  the  inevitable,  result  be, 
to  perpetuate  the  degradation  of  this  people,  or,  at  least,  to 
interpose  serious  obstacles  to  any  efforts  which  might  be  made 
to  elevate  them  to  a  condition  of  equality  with  their  fellow- 
citizens  ?  * 

§  1941.  TIio  meaning  of  the  phrase  ^'  due  process  of  law ''  has 
been  barely  alluded  to  in  another  place,  in  which  it  is  said  in 
effect  to  affirm  the  right  of  trial  according  to  the  process  and 
proceedings  of  the  common  law.'    Without  doubt  it  does  affirm 

^  Reference  is  hero  made  iMtrticolarly  to  "  An  act  to  regnlate  the  relation  of  master 
and  Apprentice,  rclnttye  to  frcodmcn,  free  negroes,  and  mnlattoes,"  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Mississippi,  November  22,  1865 ;  the  Vagrant  Act  of  the  same  State,  passed 
Noyember  24,  1865 ;  the  "  Act  to  confer  civil  rights  npon  freedmen,  and  for  other 
purposes,'*  passed  in  the  same  State,  November  25,  1865,  and  the  supplementary  act 
of  December  2d,  following  ;  the  act  discriminating  in  offences  and  punishments  between 
white  and  colored  persons,  passed  in  the  same  State,  November  29,  1866,  and  other 
leginlation  somewhat  similar  in  character  adopted  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida,  Vixginia,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana, 
in  the  same  and  the  following  year.  Military  department  commanders  in  some  cases 
issued  orders  forbidding  the  enforcement  of  this  legislation  and  declaring  it  null,  and 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  passed  April  9, 1866,  were  expressly  designed 
to  cover  it. 

*  AfUe,  1 1789.    See  SUte  v.  Simons,  9  Speers,  767. 
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this  in  very  many  caseSi  but  certainly  not  in  alL  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  is  admissible  to  take  property  without 
giving  any  trial  in  the  courts,  and  by  modes  somewhat  arbi- 
trary ;  and  there  are  also  cases  in  which  persons  may  be  deprived 
of  liberty  and  even  of  life  by  other  process  than  that  of  the 
common-law  courts,  and  which,  nevertlicloss,  is  ^*  due  process '' 
for  the  special  cases  and  under  the  special  circumstances.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  due  process  of  law  implies  a  right  of  trial 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  is  to  take  our  general 
definition  of  the  principle  from  that  which,  though  its  ordinary, 
is  not  its  universal  application,  and  consequently  is  in  danger  of 
loading  us  into  error. 

§  1942.  A  little  consideration  of  the  cases  in  which  the  courts 
have  had  occasion  to  consider  and  apply  this  legal  phrase,  will 
perhaps  enable  us  to  gather  the  understanding  which  has  pre*- 
vailed  regarding  its  proper  import,  and  assist  us  in  a  proper 
application  in  the  great  variety  of  new  cases  which  must  be  con- 
stantly arising  hereafter. 

§  1948.  It  has  been  said  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  the 
same,  in  legal  cfTect,  with  another  phrase,  which  perhaps  is  even 
more  often  employed  by  legal  writers  and  by  jurists,  having  been 
taken  from  the  celebrated  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  King  John, 
where  it  was  promised  as  the  security  of  freemen.  We  refer  to 
the  phrase  "law  of  the  land."*  Admitting  this  identity  of 
meaning,  however,  we  are  no  nearer  an  understanding  of  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  this  guaranty  than  before.  What  is  "  the 
law  of  the  land  "  ?  It  cannot  be  the  common  law  merely.  Stat- 
ute law  is  in  the  highest  sense  the  law  of  the  land;  and  the 
legislative  department^  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  declaring 
from  time  to  time  what  shall  be  the  law,  possesses  ample  powers 
to  make,  modify,  and  repeal,  as  public  policy  or  the  public  need 
shall  demand.  Such  being  the  case,  the  question  pi*esents  itself, 
whether  anything  may  be  made  the  law  of  the  land,  or  may 

^  **JSo  froenmn  shitll  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseize^,  or  outlawed,  or  baniahed, 
or  any  ways  destroyed,  nor  will  the  king  pass  upon  him,  or  commit  him  to  prison, 
unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  oj  the  land,**  That  the  meaning  of  due 
process  of  law  and  of  the  law  of  the  land  is  identical,  see  Greene  v.  Briggs,  1  Curt 
C.  C.  811 ;  Murray's  Lessee  v,  Hoboken  Land  Co.,  18  How.  276,  per  Curtis,  J.;  State 
V,  Simons,  2  Speer^  767  ;  Vanzant «.  Waddell,  2  Yeig.  260  ;  Welly's  Heirs  o.  Kennedy, 
Id.  654 ;  Krvine's  Appeal,  16  Penn.  St.  256 ;  Banning  v,  Taylor,  24  Penn.  St  29%* 
PanoDS  p.  Russell,  11  Mich.  129  s  Stote  v.  Statei^  6  Cold.  244. 
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become  due  process  of  law,  which  the  legislature,  under  the 
proper  forms,  has  seen  fit  to  enact  ?  To  solve  this  question,  we 
have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  purpose  of  the  clause 
under  examination.  That  purpose,  as  is  apparent,  was  individual 
protection,  and  limitation  upon  power;  and  any  construction 
which  would  leave  with  the  legislature  this  unbridled  authority, 
as  has  been  well  said  by  an  eminent  jurist,  ^  would  render  the 
restriction  absolutely  nugatory,  and  turn  this  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution into  mere  uonscnso.  The  people  would  bo  made  to  say 
to  the  two  houses:  *You  shall  be  vested  with  the  legislative 
power  of  the  State,  but  no  one  shall  be  disfranchised  or  deprived 
of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  citizen  unless  you  pass  a 
statute  for  that  purpose.'  In  other  words,  you  shall  not  do  the 
wrong  imlcss  you  choose  to  do  it"* 

§  1944.  To  quote  the  words  of  an  eminent  advocate  and  states- 
man :  *'  Everything  which  may  pass  under  the  form  of  an  enact- 
ment is  not  to  be  considered  the  law  of  the  land.  If  this  were 
so,  acts  of  attainder,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  acts  of  confis- 
cation, acts  reversing  judgments,  and  acts  directly  transferring 
one  man's  estate  to  another,  legislative  judgments,  decrees  and 
forfeitures  in  all  possible  forms,  would  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
Such  a  strange  construction  would  render  constitutional  provis- 
ions of  the  highest  importance  completely  inoperative  and  void. 
It  would  tend  directly  to  establish  the  union  of  all  powers  in  the 
legislature.  There  would  be  no  general,  permanent  law  for 
courts  to  administer  or  men  to  live  under.  The  administration 
of  justice  would  be  an  empty  form,  an  idle  ceremony.  Judges 
would  sit  to  execute  legislative  judgments  and  decrees,  not  to 
declare  the  law  or  administer  the  justice  of  the  country."  And 
he  gives  us  a  definition  of  his  own  in  the  concise  and  compre- 
hensive language  of  which  he  was  so  eminently  the  master: 
*^  By  the  law  of  the  land  is  most  clearly  intended  the  general 
law;  a  law  which  hears  before  it  condemns;  which  proceeds 
upon  inquiry,  and  renders  judgment  only  after  trial.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  every  citizen  shall  hold  his  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  immunities  under  the  protection  of  the  general  rules  which 

^  Por  Broiiflon,  J.,  in  Taylor  v.  Porter,  4  Hill,  140.  And  see  Hoke  v,  Henderson, 
4  Der.  16  ;  Kinney  v.  Bererley,  1  H.  &  M.  636  ;  Arrowsmith  v.  Burlingim,  4  McLean, 
498  ;  Lane  «.  Dorman,  8  Scam.  288 ;  Beed  v.  Wright^  2  Green,  Iowa,  16;  Common- 
wealth V.  Byrne,  20  Grat  188. 
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govern  society."  ^  "As  to  the  words  from  Magna  Oharta,"  says 
another  eminent  jurist,  "  after  volumes  spoken  and  written  with 
a  view  to  their  exposition,  the  good  sense  of  mankind  has  at 
length  settled  down  to  this :  that  they  were  intended  to  secure 
the  individual  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, unrestrained  by  the  established  principles,  of  privato 
right  and  distributive  justice."* 

§  1945.  Such  have  been  the  views  of  able  jurists  and  states- 
men; and  the  deduction  is,  that  life,  liberty,  and  property  are 
placed  under  the  protection  of  known  and  established  principles, 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  either  generally  or  specially; 
either  by  courts  or  executive  officers,  or  by  legislatora  them- 
selves. Different  principles  are  applicable  in  different  cases, 
and  require  different  forms  and  proceedings:  in  some,  tliey 
must  be  judicial ;  in  others,  the  government  may  interfere  di- 
rectly and  ex  parte  ;  but  due  process  of  law  in  each  particular 
case  means  such  an  exertioii  of  the  powers  of  government  as  the 
settled  maxims  of  law  permit  and  sanction,  and  under  such  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  individual  rights  as  those  maxims 
prescribe  for  the  class  of  cases  to  which  the  one  being  dealt  with 
belongs.* 

§  1946.  When  life  and  liberty  are  in  question,  there  must  in 
every  instance  bo  judicial  proceedings;  and  that  requirement 
implies  an  accusation,  a  hearing  before  an  impartial  tribunal 
with  proper  jurisdiction,  and  a  conviction  and  judgment,  before 
the  punishment  can  be  inflicted. 

§  1947.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  earlier  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  provide  certain  safeguards  in  criminal  cases, 
and  that  among  otiier  things  a  presentment  by  grand  jury  is  re- 
quired^ in  the  case  of  capital  or  other  infamous  crimes.^    But 

1  Webster  argmemdfi  in  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  519 ;  Works  of 
Wolwtor,  V.  487. 

*  Per  Johii80i],  J.,  in  Bank  of  Columbia  v.  Okely,  4  Wheat.  236.  And  see  Stote  v. 
Allen,  2  McCord,  66. 

'  Cooley,  Const  Lim.  866.  We  have  been  unable  to  give  a  comprehensive  defini- 
tion which  shall  be  more  accurate.  See  Wynehamer  v.  People,  18  N.  Y.  482,  per 
Seldcn,  J. ;  Janes  v.  Reynolds,  2  Texas,  261,  per  Hemphill,  Ch.  J.;  Wostervclt  v.  Oregg, 
12  N.  Y.  209,  per  Edwards,  J. ;  Sears  p.  Cottrell,  5  Mich.  261  ;  Gibson  p.  Mason,  5 
Nev.  802. 

«  Sixth  amendment,  a\at,  §  1782.  In  Sx  parts  Milligan,  4  Wall.  120,  Mr.  Justice 
Davis,  speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  court,  says  of  this  sixth  article  :  "  These  seen- 
riUea  for  personal  liberty  thus  embodied  were  such  as  wiadom  and  experience  had 
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those  amendments  apply  only  to  such  offences  as  may  be  taken 
cognizance  of  and  punished  by  the  federal  government^  and  not 
at  all  to  those  which  are  offences  only  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  several  States.  The  States,  in  the  enforcement  of 
tlicir  own  laws  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  may  dis- 
pense with  the  grand  jury  if  the  legislature  shall  so  provide ; 
and  they  may  make  all  State  offences  triable  before  a  single 
judge,  instead  of  by  jury,  if  that  mode  of  trial  shall  be  thought 
most  politic  or  most  conducive  to  justice.  And  no  more  under 
the  fourteenth  article  than  previously  can  the  federal  government 
ini(M*rcro  wiUi  the  mode  prescribed  for  the  trial  of  State  offences: 
whatever  is  established  will  be  due  process  of  law,  so  that  it  be 
general  and  impartial  in  operation,  and  disregard  no  provision 
of  federal  or  State  constitution.  Some  cases  of  minor  offences 
have  always  been  tried  summarily  without  jury,  and  contempts 
of  court  and  of  legislative  bodies  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  like 
manner;  but  in  general  the  accused  will  be  entitled  to  the 
^^  judgment  of  his  peers,"  as  at  the  common  law,  unless  that 
mode  of  trial  is  dispensed  with  by  constitution,  or,  when  not 
required  by  the  constitution,  is  abolished  by  statute.  The  cases 
of  offences  against  military  and  martial  law  are  governed  by 
principles  that  are  peculiar,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  arbi- 

demonstrated  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  those  accosed  of  crime.  And  so 
strong  was  the  sense  of  the  country  of  their  importance,  and  so  jealous  were  the  peo- 
ple that  these  rights,  highly  prized,  might  be  denied  them  by  impUcation,  that  when 
the  original  constitution  was  proposed  for  adoption  it  encountered  severe  opposition  ; 
and  but  for  the  belief  that  it  would  be  so  amended  as  to  embrace  them,  it  would 
never  have  been  ratified.  Time  has  proven  the  disoemment  of  our  ancestors ;  for 
even  these  provisions,  expressed  in  such  plain  English  words  that  it  wonld  seem  the 
ingenuity  of  man  could  not  evade  them,  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy 
years,  sought  to  be  avoided.  Those  great  and  good  men  foresaw  that  troublous  times 
would  arise,  when  rulers  and  people  would  become  restless  under  restrain^  and  seek, 
by  sharp  and  decisive  measures,  to  accomplish  ends  deemed  Just  and  proper ;  and 
that  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  would  be  in  peril,  unless  established  by 
irrepealable  law.  The  history  of  the  world  had  taught  them  that  what  was  done  in 
the  past  might  be  attempted  in  the  future.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield 
of  its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  aU  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doc- 
trine involving  more  pernicious  consequences  was  ever  invented  by  the  wits  of  man  than 
that  any  of  its  provisions  can  be  suspended  during  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment. Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy  or  despotism  ;  bnt  the  theory  of  ne- 
cessity on  which  it  is  based  is  false ;  for  the  government,  within  the  Constitution,  has 
all  thp  [x)wers  granted  to  it  which  ore  necessary  to  preserve  its  existence ;  as  has  been 
happily  proved  by  the  result  of  the  great  effort  to  throw  off  its  just  authority.*' 
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trarj;  but  there  are,.  neverthelesSy  settled  rules  which  govern 
their  investigation,  and  the  tribunals  that  punish  them  must 
keep  strictly  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  as  well  in 
taking  oognizance  of  cases  as  in  proceeding  to  dispose  of  them. 
The  common  law  is  over  and  above  ail  tribunals  administering 
any  other  code ;  and  is  watchful  and  vigilant  to  keep  them  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  visit  them  with  penal- 
ties if  they  shall  usurp  authority  not  belonging  to  them.^  And 
it  will  be  proper  to  add,  that  if  for  any  tribunal  the  guaranties 
by  national  or  State  constitution  prescribe  any  particular  process 
or  proceeding  for  any  specified  case,  the  "  law  of  the  land  "  in- 
cludes such  process  or  proceeding,  and  includes  also  the  right  to 
have  the  prosecution  conducted  according  to  established  forms.* 

§  1948.  It  cannot  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  enumerate  and 
examine  in  detail  the  various  provisions  that  are  made  by  the 
State  co];istitutions  for  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty.  Some 
of  them  are  the  same  with  the  securities  provided  by  the  federal 
Constitution  for  cases  of  accusations  by  federal  authority,  and 
the  meaning  of  which  has  been  considered  in  previous  pages. 
An  accused  party  is  always  to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proved 
guilty ;  and  though  he  may  be  arrested  and  detained  until  inves- 
tigation can  be  had,  he  is  nevertheless  entitled,  in  all  except 
capital  cases,  to  choose  his  keepers  if  he  shall  give  sufficient 
security  that  they  shall  produce  him  at  the  proper  time  for  trial. 
Excessive  bail  must^  therefore,  not  be  required;  and  the  just 
import  of  this  is,  that  only  sufficient  should  be  demanded  to 
render  the  production  of  the  accused  for  trial  reasonably  certain. 
And  even  in  capital  cases  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  take 
bail,  and  it  should  be  taken  unless  on  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion "the  proof  of  guilt  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great."  * 

§  1949.   An  accused  person  must  also  be  put  on  trial  on  some 

1  Halts,  Hist  Com.  L.  84 ;  1  Bl  Com.  418  ;  TwU,  Purl.  Gov.  I.  842 ;  In  re  Kuiiip, 
Id  Win.  850.  lu  Milli^iu'H  Ciuiu,  4  Wall.  2,  it  wiui  (IocUUmI  ihiit  iiot  cvuu  tin  act  uf  (.'uii- 
gress  could  authorize  a  military  coiniuiasion  to  sit  for  the  trial  of  oflfuuoes  against  the 
laws  in  a  State  where  the  civil  courts  were  open  and  their  process  unobstructed 

*  Potter's  Dwarris  on  Stahitea,  441.  On  this  general  subject,  see  Bishops  Or.  Proc, 
Index,  "Constitutional  law;'*  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  ch.  10. 

•  See  United  Sutes  v,  Hamilton,  8  Dall.  18  ;  United  States  v.  Jones,  8  Wash.  C.  C. 
224  ;  State  v.  RockafeUow,  1  Halst  882  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Sommes,  11  Leigh,  666  ; 
People  V.  Smith,  1  CaL  9  ;  State  v.  Summons,  19  Ohio,  189  ;  Foley  t).  People,  Breese, 
81 ;  Ullery  v.  Commonwealth,  8  B.  Monroe,  8;  Shore  «.  State,  6  Mo.  640  ;  Moore  v. 
State,  86  Miss.  187 ;  Ex  parU  Banks,  28  Ala.  89. 
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Jugular  and  established  form  of  ikccusation.  What  that  must  be 
will  depend  on  the  local  law.  In  manj  of  the  States  there  must 
still  be  an  indictment  by  grand  jury,  while  in  others  an  infor- 
mation filed  by  the  public  prosecutor  is  allowed  to  be  substituted. 
The  requirement  of  a  presentment  by  grand  jury  was  once  ex- 
ceedingly important  for  the  security  it  gave  against  the  institu- 
tion of  unfounded,  unjust,  and  oppressive  prosecutions  by  the 
government  And  though  this  has  been  considered  a  needless 
precaution  under  popular  institutions,  and  therefore  is  done  away 
with  in  some  of  the  States,  the  courts  will  nevcrtheloss  exercise 
a  supervision  over  the  proceedings  of  the  public  prosecutor,  to 
see  that  his  authority  is  not  exercised  unjustly  and  oppressively.^ 
In  all  the  States  the  accused  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  tribunal ;  to  have  the  presence,  advice,  and 
tosistance  of  counsel  in  his  defence  -,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him;^  and  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  himself.  All  these  requirements  are  made  funda- 
mental and  indispensable  by  the  State  constitutions ;  and  however 
much  the  forms  of  proceeding  or  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  may 
be  changed,  duo  process  of  law  must  necessarily  include  each  and 
all  of  these  requisites.  And  if  conviction  follows,  the  prisoner 
is  entitled  to  demand  that  the  precise  punishment  the  law  has 
prescribed  for  his  case,  and  no  greater  or  dififerent^  shall  be 
awarded.  Unless  the  law  leaves  a  discretion  to  the  officer,  hei 
can  exercise  none  whatever ;  even  a  milder  punishment  than  the 
prescribed  penalty,  if  different  in  its  nature,  and  Hot  simply 
constituting  a  part  of  that  fixed  by  law,  would  be  wholly  inad- 
missible and  illegal.' 

§  1950.  It  should  be  observed  of  the  terms,  "life,"  "liberty," 
and  "property,"  that  they  are  representative  terms,  and  are  in- 
tended and  must  be  understood  to  cover  every  right  to  which  a 
member  of  the  body  politic  is  entitled  under  the  law.  The  limbs 
are  equally  protected  with  the  life ;  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness in  any  legitimate  calling  or  occupation  is  as  much  guar- 
anteed as  the  right  to  go  at  large  and  move  about  from  place  to 

1  See  Cartis  o.  Stote,  6  Cold.  9  ;  Hard  9.  I'eople,  25  Mich. 

*  See,  as  to  this,  GoodmAn  9.  SUte,  Meigs,  197  ;  United  SUtes  v.  Little,  2  Wash. 
C  C.  205  ;  United  States  r.  Ortega,  4  Wash.  C  0.  581 ;  State  v.  Thomas,  64  N.  C.  74. 

>  Boame  v.  The  King,  7  Ad.  &  £11. 68 ;  Lowenberg  v.  People,  27  N.T.  836 ;  Whit^ 
bread  9.  Regina,  7  Q.  B.  582. 
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place.  The  word  "  liberty  "  here  employed  implies  the  opposite 
of  all  those  things  which,  beside  the  deprivation  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, wore  forbidden  by  the  Great  Charter.  In  the  charter  as 
conArmed  by  Henry  III.,  no  freeman  was  to  be  seized,  or  impris- 
oned, or  dc[)rivcd  of  his  lil>ertics  or  free  customs,  or  outlawed 
or  banished,  or  any  ways  destroyed,  except  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  rights  thus  guaranteed  are  something  more  than  the 
mere  privileges  of  locomotion;  the  guarantee  is  the  negation  of 
arbitrary  power  in  every  form  which  results  in  a  deprivation  of 
right  The  word  we  employ  to  comprehend  the  whole  is  not, 
therefore,  a  mere  shield  to  personal  liberty,  but  to  civil  liberty, 
and  to  political  liberty  also  so  far  as  it  has  been  conferred  and 
is  possessed.  It  would  be  absurd,  for  instance,  to  say  that  arbi- 
trary  arrests  were  forbidden,  but  that  the  freedom  of  speech,  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  the  right  of  self-defence  against 
unlawful  violence,  the  right  freely  to  buy  and  sell  as  others  may, 
or  the  right  in  the  public  schools,  found  no  protection  here;  or 
that  individuals  might  be  selected  out  and  by  legislative  act  ar- 
bitrarily deprived  of  the  benefit  of  exemption  laws,  pre-emption 
laws,  or  even  of  the  elective  franchise.  Tlie  word,  on  the  other 
hand,  embraces  all  our  liberties  —  personal,  civil,  and  political. 
None  of  them  are  to  be  taken  away,  except  in  accordance  witli 
established  principles;  none  can  be  forfeited,  except  ui>on  the 
finding  of  legal  cause,  after  due  inquiry.^ 

1  Doctor  Lieber  says :  "We  should  no  more  think  of  defining  liberty  in  onr  conati- 
tutions  than  people  going  to  be  married  would  stop  to  agree  upon  a  definition  of  love." 
Civ.  Lib.  and  Self-Oovt.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  introduce  a  definition 
from  Mr.  Mill :  "  This,  then,  is  the  appropriate  region  of  human  liberty.  It  com- 
prises, first,  the  inward  domain  of  consciousness  ;  demanding  liberty  of  conscience  in 
the  most  comprehensive  sense ;  liberty  of  thought  and  feeling ;  absolute  freedom  of 
opinion  and  sentiment  on  all  subjects,  practical  or  specuUtive,  scientific,  moral,  or 
thoologicftl.  Tlio  lilM3rty  of  expressing  and  publishing  opinions  may  socui  to  full  under 
a  different  principle,  since  it  Iwlongs  to  tliat  jmrt  of  the  conduct  of  an  individuiiJ 
whlcli  conwniH  other  people  ;  but,  Iwlng  almost  of  na  much  innwrUufo  iw  the  HU'rly 
of  thought  itself,  and  renting  in  great  part  on  the  sumo  reasons,  is  practically  inM|>ir- 
able  from  it  Secondly,  the  principle  requires  liberty  of  tastes  and  pursuits ;  of  fmni- 
ing  the  plan  of  our  life  to  suit  onr  character;  of  doing  as  we  like,  subject  to  such 
consequences  as  may  follow,  without  impediment  from  our  fellow-oreaturea,  so  long  ah 
what  we  do  does  not  harm  them,  even  though  they  should  think  our  conduct  foolish, 
perverse,  or  wrong.  Thirdly,  from  this  liberty  of  each  individual  follows  the  lilwrty, 
within  the  same  limits,  of  combination  among  individuals ;  freedom  to  unite  for  any 
purpose  not  involving  harm  to  others  ;  the  persons  combining  being  snpposed  to  be  of 
foil  age,  and  not  forced  or  deceived.    No  society  in  which  these  liberties  are  not,  on 
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§  1951.  In  considering  the  right  to  property,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  it  is  a  fundamental  and  universal  rule  that  it  cannot 
be  taken  from  one  and  passed  over  to  an  adverse  claimant^  by 
legislative  or  any  other  authority,  without  giving  the  parties 
interested  a  hearing  in  court  Mr.  Justice  Story  has  well  said 
that  *'  that  government  can  scarcely  be  deemed  to  be  free  where 
the  rights  of  property  are  left  solely  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
a  legislative  body  without  any  restraint.  The  fundamental 
maxims  of  a  free  government  seem  to  require  that  the  right  of 
personal  liberty  and  private  property  should  be  held  sacred.  At 
least  no  court  of  justice  in  this  country  would  bo  warranted  in 
assuming  that  the  power  to  violate  and  disregard  them  —  a 
power  so  repugnant  to  the  common  principles  of  justice  and 
civil  liberty  —  lurked  under  any  general  grant  of  legislative 
authority,  or  ought  to  be  implied  from  any  general  expressions 
of  the  will  of  the  people.  The  people  ought  not  to  be  presumed 
to  part  with  rights  so  vital  to  their  security  and  well-being  with- 
out very  strong  and  direct  expressions  of  such  an  intention. 
We  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  legislative  act  to  transfer  the 
pro|>crty  of  A.  to  B.  without  his  consent  has  been  held  a  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  legislative  power  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  constantly  i-csistcd  as  inconsistent 
with  just  principles  by  every  judicial  tribunal  in  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  be  enforced."* 

§  1952.  There  are,  however,  and  must  bo  many  cases  in  which 
the  interests  of  parties  may  bo  directly,  greatly,  and  injuriously 
afifected  by  mere  legislative  action  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty  which  are  recognized  in  free  gov- 
ernments.    Any  change  in  the  general  law  of  the  State  may 

the  whole,  Tespcnted,  is  free,  whftteyer  may  be  it§  fonn  of  government ;  and  none  is 
completely  free  in  which  they  do  not  exist  afaeolute  and  anqoalified.  The  only  free- 
dom which  deeenres  the  name  is  that  of  pursuing  our  own  good  in  our  own  way,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  attempt  to  deprive  others  of  theirs,  or  impede  their  efforts  to  obtain  it 
Esch  is  the  proper  gnardian  of  his  own  health,  whether  bodily,  or  menUl  and  spiritual. 
Mankind  are  greater  gainers  by  suffering  each  other  to  live  as  seems  good  to  themselves 
than  by  compelling  each  to  live  as  seems  good  to  the  rest"    Mill  on  Liberty,  Introd. 

1  WUkinson  v.  Leland,  S  Pet.  667,  668.  See  also  Bowman  ».  Middleton,  1  Bay, 
262 ;  Ervine's  Appeal,  16  Penn.  St  266.  The  right  of  private  property,  as  has  been 
justly  said,  was  not  "  introduced  as  the  result  of  prince's  edicts,  concessions,  and  char- 
ters, but  it  was  the  old  fundamental  law,  springing  from  the  original  frame  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm."  Aig.  Nightingale  v.  Bridges,  Shower,  138.  And  see  Osbom  v. 
Nicholson,  18  Wall.  654. 
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affect  some  persons  injuriously:  one  man  is  benefited,  another  is 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  by  the  same  change.     ^^Most 
civil  rights  are  derived  from  the  public  laws ;  and  if,  before  the 
rights  become  vested  in  particular  individuals,  the  convenience 
of  the  State  procures  amendments  or  repeals  of  those  laws,  those 
individuals  have  no  cause  of  complaint     The  power  that  author- 
izes or  proposes  to  give  may  always  revoke  before  an  interest  is 
vested  in  the  donee. "  ^     Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  rules  of  descent  are  subject  to  be  changed  by  legislative 
autliority,  and  the  modifications  may  be  made  to  apply  to  any 
property  not  already  passed  to  the  heir  by  the  death  of  the  owner. 
No  one  is  heir  to  the  living;  and  the  promise  which  the  law  to- 
day may  hold  out  to  one  standing  in  a  particular  relation  to  the 
.  owner,   that  he  shall  be  heir  on  the  owner's  death,   is  only  a 
legislative  expression  of  the  present  view  as  to  what  is  proper 
and  politic;  an  expression  which  confers  no  right  and  is  subject 
to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  whenever  the  view  of  what  is  just 
or  politic  may  change.     The  same  is  true  of  rights  expectant 
under  the  marriage  relation.     If  by  the  existing  law  rights  are 
to  bo  vested  in  the  wife  on  the  death  of  the  husband,  or  in  the 
husband  on  the  death  of  the  wife,  it  is  nevertheless  com]Xitcnt 
for  the  legislature  at  any  time  to  so  change  the  general  law  as 
to  cut  off  the  expectancy,  even  as  to  persons  already  joined  in 
that  relation.* 

§  1953.  It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  place  to  consider  at 
length  the  subject  of  vested  riglits,  and  the  protection  thereof 
against  the  legislative  power  of  the  States.®  A  brief  reference 
to  general  principles,  the  most  of  which  are  familiar,  is  all 
that  the  plan  of  this  work  seems  to  demand,  — those  principles 
and  the  authorities  wliich  support  them  being  appliculdo  e(|iially 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  as  amended,  and  under 
those  of  the  States,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  contain  the 
like  limitations  upon  legislative  power. 

§  1954.    All  the  property  and  vested  rights  of  individuals  arc 

1  Per  Woodbury,  J.,  in  Merril  p.  Sherbonme,  1  N.  H.  218. 

s  Moore  v.  Mayor,  &c  of  New  York,  4  Sandf.  456  ;  and  8  N.  Y.  100  ;  Westervelt 
V,  Gregg,  12  N.  Y.  208  ^  Noel  v.  Ewing,  9  lud.  57 ;  Barbour  v.  Barbour,  46  Me.  9  ; 
Lucas  V,  Sawyer,  17  Iowa,  517  ;  Hathom  v,  Lyon,  2  Mich.  93 ;  Plumb  v.  Sawyer,  21 
Conn.  851 ;  Clarke  v.  McCreary,  12  S.  &  M.  847  ;  Pratt  v.  Tefit,  14  Mich.  191. 

>  See  upon  this  subject  in  general,  Coole/s  Const  Lim.  ch.  11  and  5 ;  Potter^a 
Dwarris  on  Statutes,  ch.  18. 
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subject  to  such  regulations  of  police  as  the  legislature  may  estab- 
lish with  a  view  to  protect  the  communitj  and  its  several 
members  against  such  use  or  employment  thereof  as  would  be 
injurious  to  society  or  unjust  toward  other  individuals,  (a)  It 
has  been  justly  said  to  be  "  a  settled  principle,  growing  out  of 
the  nature  of  well-ordered  civil  society,  that  every  holder  of 
property,  however  absolute  and  unqualified  may  be  his  title, 
holds  it  under  the  implied  liability  that  his  use  of  it  shall  not 
be  injurious  to  Uio  equal  enjoyment  of  otliers  having  an  equal 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  nor  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  community.  All  property  ...  is  held  subject^to 
those  general  regulations  which  are  necessary  for  the  common 
good  and  general  welfare. "  *  And  "  it  must  of  course  be  within 
tlio  range  of  legislative  action  to  define  the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  every  one  may  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure  others."^ 
Illustrations  might  be  given  indefinitely  of  the  proper  use  and 
employment  of  this  power  in  such  manner  as,  though  lawful, 
may  greatly  circumscribe  the  use  and  reduce  the  value  of  some 
one  or  more  species  of  property,  and  in  some  cases  even  practi- 
cally annihilate  it;  but  as  some  of  the  most  striking  and  forcible 
of  these  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  cases  fully  considered 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  general 
grounds  of  the  decisions  may  now  be  assumed  to  be  familiar,  we 
shall  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  them  here.  We  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  cases  in  which  State  laws  in  restraint  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  have  been  held  not  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  federal  Constitution,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  if  rigidly  enforced,  the  result  would  be  to  render  an 
important  article  of  coimnerco  practically  of  little  value  within 
the  States  adopting  such  laws.'    Indeed  in  some  cases  express 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Alger,  7  Cush.  84,  per  Shaw,  Ch.  J.  See  the  maxim,  "  Sic  %Uer9 
tuo  id  alienum  non  Uzdag"  explained  and  illnstrated  in  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  5  Am. 
ed.  p.  827. 

<  Thorpe  v.  Rutland  k  Burlington  R  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.  149,  perRedfteld,  J.  See  this 
case  for  a  masterly  statement  of  the  police  power,  its  extent  and  bounds.  See  also 
Yanderbilt  v.  Adams,  7  Cow.  86t ;  People  v.  Shepard,  86  N.  Y.  286. 

*  License  Cases,  5  How.  504.    And  see  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat  419  ;  Lin- 

(a)  SeeBarbiere  v.  Connolly,  HSU.  a  YiiginiB,  108  U.  S.  844  ;  Cooley,  Const 

27  ;   Soon   Hing  v.  Crowley,  Id.  708  ;  Lim.,  694,  721-726,  744,  6th  ed.  ;  anU, 

Slaughter  House  Cases,  16  Wall.  804  ;  U 1020  §i  mg. 
Hnnn  v.  lUinois,  94  JJ.  S.  77;  Webber  ^. 
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authority  has  been  given  to  destroy  intoxicating  drinks  illegally- 
kept  for  sale ;  (a)  and  if  proper  securities  are  provided  by  the  law 
for  determining  the  offence,  it  is  not  supposed  such  laws  can  be 
held  invalid.  The  constant  invitation  to  the  public  to  commit 
a  breach  of  the  laws  is  of  itself  a  serious  offence,  in  the  nature 
of  a  nuisance,  which  perhaps  cannot  otherwise  bo  effectually 
abated.^  But  in  general  police  laws  are  only  incidentally  in- 
jurious to  property ;  they  do  not  destroy  property,  but  they  com- 
pel such  reasonable,  proper,  prudent,  and  safe  use  of  the  same  as 
shall  have  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  all  others. 

§  1955.  All  rights  in  property  are  also  subject  to  such  laws 
as  may  be  passed  to  compel  those  who  own  or  enjoy  it  to  contrib- 
ute their  proportion  to  the  public  burdens  by  way  of  taxation. 
The  taxing  power  of  the  State  is  a  tremendous  power,  which,  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  government  require,  may  be  exerted  in 
imposing  a  tax  upon  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
which  im|)08cs  it  to  any  extent  which  the  will  of  the  Icgishitivo 
authority  may  prescribe.*  Yet  this  power  is  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  certain  principles  which  lie  at  its  foundation ;  it  must  in 
good  faith  be  exercised  for  public  purposes  and  not  for  private, 
and  the  taxes  must  be  levied  upon  some  system  of  impai*tiality 
and  uniformity,  with  a  view  to  the  just  apportionment  of  the 
burden.  All  imposition  on  other  grounds  or  for  other  purposes 
would  be  not  taxation,  but  plunder.^ 

§  1966.  Every  species  of  individual  property  is  also  subject 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  special  needs  of  either  the  State  or 
national  government,  whenever  any  particular  parcel  thereof  is 
demanded  for  any  public  object  Here,  again,  the  power  to  ap- 
propriate is  subject  to  certain  restrictions ;  it  must  not  be  exer- 
cised without  making  due  compensation  for  whatever  is  taken ; 
no  more  must  bo  appropriated  than  is  necessary ;  and  if  compen- 

colii  V.  Siiiilli,  27  Vt  835  ;  Bnulforil  v.  Stovciis,  10  Qruy,  870  ,  Slulo  p.  ItiibiiiHun,  49 
Me.  285 ;  Reynolds  v.  Qoary,  26  Conn.  170 ;  Jones  9.  Poopio,  14  111.  106  ;  Santo  n. 
State,  2  Iowa,  202  ;  Commonwealtli  v.  Kendall,  12  Cush.  414  ;  Cooley,  Conat.  lim. 
588  and  cases  cited  ;  Potter's  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  ch.  14. 

^  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  683  and  cases  cited.  See,  however,  Wynebamer  v.  People, 
18  N.  Y.  878  ;  Meshmeier  v.  State,  11  Ind.  484. 

*  Weston  o.  Charleston,  4  Pet.  440 ;  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  New  York,  2  BUck» 
681 ;  McOuUoch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  481 ;  The  Collector  v.  Day,  11  Wall.  118. 

>  Sharpless  v.  Mayor,  Ac.,  21  Penn.  St.  168 ;  Tyson  v.  School  Directors,  61  Penn. 
St  0 ;  Opinion  of  Judges,  58  Me.  570. 

(a)  See  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128  U.  S.  1. 
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Bation  is  not  agreed  upon  it  must  be  assessed  bj  some  impartial 
tribunal,  and  cannot  be  arbitrarily  fixed  by  State  authority. 
And  in  this  as  well  as  all  other  cases  in  which  the  owner  may 
be  deprived  of  his  property  by  proceedings  in  invitum^  the  law 
authorizing  such  proceedings  must  be  complied  with  in  all  its 
essential  requirements  or  the  proceedings  will  be  ineffectual.^ 
Duo  process  of  law  requires,  fivBtj  the  legislative  act  authorizing 
the  appropriation,  pointing  out  how  it  may  be  made  and  how  the 
compensation  shall  l)e  assessed;  and  Beeandly^  that  the  parties 
or  ofTiccrs  proceeding  to  make  the  appropriation  shall  keep 
within  the  authority  conferred,  and  observe  every  regulation 
which  the  act  makes  for  the  protection  or  in  the  interest  of  the 
property-owner,  except  as  he  may  see  fit  voluntarily  to  waive 
them.'  The  propriety  of  these  rules  is  too  obvious  to  require 
any  discussion  or  elucidation. 

§  1957.  Tliere  are  some  other  cases  in  which  the  intervention  of 
the  legislature  to  affect  the  rights  of  parties  has  been  sustained, 
that  may  at  first  view  appear  more  questionable  than  those  just 
referred  to.  But  when  the  principle  that  underlies  them  is  seen 
and  understood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting  them  as  sound 
and  the  principle  itself  as  safe.  The  limitation  upon  such  inter- 
vention is,  that  vested  rights  are  not  to  be  disturbed ;  but,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  *'  courts  do  not  regard  rights  as  vested  con- 
trary to  the  equity  and  justice  of  the  case."'  A  party  has  no 
vested  right  in  a  rule  of  law  which  would  give  him  an  inequi- 
table advantage  over  another;  and  such  rule  may  therefore  be 
repealed  and  the  advantage  thereby  taken  away.  To  illustrate 
this  remark :  If  by  law  a  conveyance  should  be  declared  invalid 
if  it  wanted  the  formality  of  a  seal ;  or  a  note  void  if  usurious 
interest  was  promised  by  it;  or  if  in  any  other  case,  on  grounds 
of  public  policy,  a  party  should  be  permitted  to  avoid  his  con- 
. tract  entered  into  intelligently  and  without  fraud,  there  would 
be  no  sound  reason  for  permitting  him  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution,  if  afterwards,  on  a  different  view  of  public 

1  Williaius  0.  Peyton,  4  Wheat  77  ;  Thatcher  v.  Powell,  6  Wheat.  119 ;  Beaty  v. 
Knowler,  4  Pet.  168  ;  Early  v.  Doe,  16  How.  610  ;  Bule  o.  Parker,  1  Cooke,  866  ;  Parker 
0.  Ovemiftn,  18  How.  137. 

*  1  Kedfield  on  Railw.  289-241 ;  Cooley,  Const  Lim.  oL  15  ;  Potter's  Dwarris  on 
Statutes,  ch.  11. 

*  State  t*.  Newark,  8  Dutch.  197.  Or,  as  is  said  elsewhere,  a  party  cannot  have  a 
Tested  right  to  do  wrong.    Foster  v.  Essex  Bank,  16  Mass.  245. 
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policy,  the  legislature  should  change  th^  rule,  and  give  efiFect  to 
his  conveyance,  note,  or  other  <)ontract,  exactly  according  to  the 
original  intention.^  Such  infirmities  in  contracts  and  convey- 
ances are  often  cured  in  this  manner,  and  with  entire  justice ; 
and  the  same  may  also  bo  done  with  defects  in  legal  proceedings 
occasioned  by  mere  irregularities.  Where  a  court  or  its  oflicers, 
ip  a  cafie  of  which  the  court  has  full  jurisdiction,  have  failed  to 
observe  strictly  the  rules  of  procedure  which  are  prescribed  for 
the  orderly  conduct  of  affairs,  and  in  consequence  thereof  a  party, 
who  was  in  no  way  injured  by  the  irregularity,  is  nevertheless 
in  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  error  to  avoid  the  proceed- 
ings, it  is  often  not  only  just  but  highly  proper  that  the  legis- 
lature should  interfci-c  and  cure  the  defect  by  validating  the 
proceedings.^  And  if  this  may  be  done  in  proceedings  which 
concern  only  private  parties,  it  may  be  done  in  case  of  errors  in 
the  proceedings  of  corporations  and  of  public  bodies.  Retrospec- 
tive legislation  to  cure  their  irregularities  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  clause  of  the  amendment  now  under  discussion,  nor  under 
any  provision  of  the  federal  Constitution.  It  must  nevertheless 
be  conceded  —  as  has  often  been  remarked  when  such  legislation 
has  been  under  discussion  —  that  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse 
in  these  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases;  and  in  some  States  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  prohibit  retrospective  laws  entirely.' 

§  1958.  But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  go  more  particularly, 
in  this  place,  into  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
legislature  may  change  a  rule  of  law  in  order  to  take  away  a 
remedy  which,  resting  upon  mere  technical  reasons,  it  might  be 
unjust  to  insist  upon;  or  to  perfect  a  remedy  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  defeated.  The  rules  which  determine  the  legis- 
lative power  in  such  cases  are  broad  rules  of  right  and  justice; 

1  Sattcrloe  v.  Mathewson,  2  Pot  880  ;  Watson  v.  Mcroer,  8  Put.  88  ;  ('Ur])oiitQr  v. 
Pennsylvania,  7  How.  466. 

*  See  Kearney  v.  Taylor,  15  How.  404  ;  Goslion  v,  Stouington,  4  Conn.  224  ;  Clies- 
nut  9.  Shane's  Lessee,  16  Ohio,  599  ;  Davis  v.  State  Bank,  7  Ind.  316  ;  Underwood  v. 
Lilly,  10  S.  ItB.  97  ;  Selsby  v.  Redlon,  19  Wis.  17  ;  Parmeleo  v.  Lawrence,  48  111.  831 ; 
SUte  V,  Union,  83  N.  J.  855  ;  Bristol  v.  Supervisors,  &c.,  20  Mich.  93.  Bnt  the  legis- 
lature cannot,  on  pretence  of  coring  defects  in  legal  proceedings,  make  good  those  which 
have  been  had  without  jurisdiction.  See  Denny  v.  Mattoon,  2  Allen,  261 ;  McDaniel 
p.  Correll,  19  111.  226 ;  Hart  v.  Henderson,  17  Mich.  218. 

'  See  §  1898  ante.  See  the  subject  of  retrospective  laws  in  general  considered  in 
Smith,  Stat,  and  Const.  Construction,  289-809  ;  Sedgwick,  Stat,  and  Const.  Law, 
188,  406,  680  ;  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  869-888 ;  Potter's  Dwarris  on  Stot.  163-166. 
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and  it  is  not  often,  when  there  is  occasion  to  apply  them,  that 
there  can  be  difliculty  in  discerning  plainly  the  line  of  constitu* 
tional  limitation.^ 

§  1959.  The  provision  that  no  State  ^^  shall  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  "  would 
not  seem  to  call  for  much  remark.  Unquestionably  every  person 
—  all  being  now  freemen  —  is  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  without  any  such  express  declaration.  But  with  the 
IMiwcr  in  Congress  to  enforce  this  provision  by  "appropriate 
legislation,"  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  imjiortance  to  deter- 
mine in  what  consists  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  what 
amounts  to  a  denial  thereof. 

1  Those  laws  whi<:h  compel  the  owner  of  land  who  has  recoTered  it  from  an 
advene  possessor  to  pay  for  the  betterments  which  the  latter  has  made  in  good 
faith  thereon,  have  sometimes  been  assailed  as  being  forbidden  by  the  requirement 
of  doe  process  of  law ;  but  the  courts  have  sustained  them.  See  particularly  the 
cases  of  Brown  v.  Storm,  4  Vt.  87,  and  Ross  v,  Irving,  14  111.  171 ;  and  for  the  limit 
to  such  laws,  McCoy  o.  Grandy,  8  Ohio,  N.  8.  463  ;  Childs  o.  Shower,  18  Iowa,  261. 

So  the  special  statutes  which  in  particular  cases  have  authorised  the  guardians 
of  iiiiiKirs,  or  nlhcr  i)cnioits  standing  in  fiduciary  rolntioiis,  to  innko  sale  of  the  property 
of  their  wards  or  other  eeHuui  que  irud^  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  tlieir 
trust,  have  also  been  attacked  on  the  groimd  that  due  process  of  law  required  judicial 
proceedings  to  give  the  authority ;  but  the  courts  have  held  otherwise.  See  Wil- 
kinson V.  Leland,  2  Pet.  660  ;  Watkins  v.  Holman's  lidssee,  16  Pet  26  ;  Suydam  v. 
Williamson,  24  How.  427  ;  Williamson  v.  Suydam,  6  Wall  728  ;  Florentine  v.  Barton, 
2  Wall.  210  ;  Rice  v.  Parkman,  16  Mass.  826  ;  Cochran  v.  Van  Suriay,  20  Wend.  878  ; 
Ueirs  of  Holman  «.  Bank  of  Norfolk,  12  Ak.  869  ;  Doe  v.  Douglass,  8  Blackf.  10  ; 
Carrol  o.  Olmstead's  Lessee,  16  Ohio,  261 ;  Thurston  v.  Thurston,  6  R  I.  296 ;  WiU 
liamson  v,  Williamson,  8  S.  &  M.  716  ;  Estep  v.  Hutchman,  14  8.  It  R.  486 ;  Dorwy 
V.  Gilbert,  11  G.  &  J.  87 ;  Kirby  v.  Chetwood*s  Adm^rs,  4  T.  B.  Monr.  91 ;  SnowhiU 
V,  Snowhill,  2  Green,  Ch.  20  ;  Moore  v.  Maxwell,  18  Ark.  469.  There  are  many  other 
cases  which  sup^wrt  these. 

The  legislature  may  cut  off  rights  by  statutes  of  limitation  where  they  are  not 
asserted  in  a  time  specified  ;  but  this  must  be  such  time  as  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  assert  them.  Mitchell  v.  Clark,  110  U.  8.  688  ;  Call  o.  Hogger,  8  Mass.  428 ;  Pro- 
prietors, &c.  V.  LAboree,  2  Greenl.  294 ;  Society,  kc  v,  Wheeler,  2  Gall.  141  ;  Black- 
ford V.  Peltier,  1  Blackf.  86  ;  Thornton  v.  Turner,  11  Minn.  889  ;  Price  o.  Hopkin,  18 
Mich.  318  ;  Morton  v.  Starkey,  McCahon  (Kan.)  118  ;  Berry  v.  Ramsdell,  4  Met.  (Ky.) 
296  ;  Osbom  v.  Jaines,  17  Wis.  678.  And  when  a  right  has  thus  been  once  cut  off, 
the  legislature  cannot  revive  it  by  a  repeal  of  the  law.  Brent  v.  Chapman,  6  Cranch, 
868  ;  Newby's  Adm'rs  v.  Blakey,  8  H.  &  M.  67 ;  Parish  v.  Eager,  16  Wis.  682  ;  Bagg*8 
Appeal,  43  Penn.  St  612  ;  liOfllngwell  v.  Warren,  2  Black,  699.  But  a  statute  of  lim- 
itations may  lie  rrpcaled.     Caniplicll  v.  Holt,  116  U.  8.  620. 

Penalties  given  by  statute  may  be  taken  away  by  statute.    Oriental  Bank  v.  Freeze, 
6  Shep.  109  ;  Welch  v.  Wadsworth,  80  Conn.  149  ;  O'Kelly  v.  Athens  Msnuf.  Ca,  86 
Ga.  61 ;  Curtis  v.  Leavitt,  16  N.  Y.  9 ;  Eogle  v.  8hurtz,  1  Mich.  160 ;  Confiscation 
Cases,  7  Wall.  464. 
VOL.  II. — 46 
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§  1960.  It  is  to  be  observed  first,  that  this  clause,  of  its  own 
force,  neither  confers  rights  nor  gives  privileges :  its  sole  office  is 
to  ensure  impartial  legal  protection  to  such  as  under  the  laws 
may  exist  It  is  a  formal  declaration  of  the  great  principle  that 
has  been  justly  said  to  pervade  and  animate  the  whole  S[)irit  of 
our  constitution  of  government^  that  all  are  equal  before  the 
law,^  —  a  principle,  nevertheless,  which  must  needs  be  applied 
with  some  reserve  and  caution.  "  When  it  comes  to  be  applied," 
says  the  same  eminent  authority,  ^^to  the  actual  and  various  con- 
ditions of  persons  in  society,  it  will  not  warrant  the  assertion 
that  men  and  women  are  legally  clothed  witli  the  same  civil  and 
political  powers,  and  that  children  and  adults  are  legally  to  have 
the  same  functions,  and  bo  subject  to  the  same  treatment;  but  only 
that  the  rights  of  all,  as  they  are  settled  and  regulated  by  law, 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  paternal  consideration  and  protection 
of  the  law  for  their  maintenance  and  security.  Wliat  those 
rights  are  to  which  individuals,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  are  surrounded  in  society,  are  enti- 
tled, must  depend  upon  laws  adapted  to  their  respective  relations 
and  conditions."^ 

§  1961.  But  tliough  there  may  be  discriminations  between 
classes  of  persons  where  reasons  exist  which  make  them  neces- 
sary or  advisable,  there  can  bo  none  based  upon  grounds  purely 
arbitrary.  Tlic  law,  for  instance,  may,  with  manifest  propriety, 
establish  the  ago  of  majority,  and  declare  that  such  as  have  not 
reached  it  shall  be  incapable  of  entering  into  contracts ;  but  no 
one  would  undertake  to  defend  upon  constitutional  grounds  an 
enactment  that,  of  the  persons  reaching  that  age,  tlioso  possess- 
ing certain  physical  characteristics,  in  no  way  affecting  their 
capacity  or  fitness  for  general  business  or  impairing  their  use- 
fulness as  citizens,  should  remain  in  a  condition  of  permanent 
disability.  Such  an  enactment  would  assail  the  very  founda- 
tions of  a  government  whose  fundamental  idea  is  the  equality  of 
all  its  citizens.  And  now  that  it  has  become  a  settled  rule  of 
constitutional  ||||Mfiat  color  or  race  is  no  badge  of  inferiority 
and  no  |fest  ofWtfsLcity  to  participate  in  the  government,   we 

1  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  in  Roberta  v.  Boston,  6  Cnsh.  206. 

*  Ibid.  This  sabject  is  oonsiderad  by  the  writer  in  his  work  on  Constitutional  Lim- 
itations,  pp.  889-897<  See  the  learned  aigament  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  Roberts  v.  Boston, 
giyen  in  full  in  his  works,  II.  827. 
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doubt  if  any  distinction  whatever,  either  in  right  or  in  privilege, 
which  has  color  or  race  for  its  sole  basis,  can  either  be  estab- 
lished in  the  law  or  enforced  where  it  had  been  previously 
established. 

§  1962.  Congress  by  the  act  of  April  20,  1871,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  has  assumed  that  there  may  be  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  other  ways  than  by  the 
direct  denial  of  the  State.  The  third  section  of  that  act  declares, 
**Tliat  in  all  cases  whore  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlaw- 
fiil  combinations,  or  conspiracies  in  any  State  shall  so  obstruct 
or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof  and  of  the  United 
States  as  to  deprive  any  portion  or  class  of  the  people  of  such 
State  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  or  protec- 
tion named  in  the  Constitution  and  secured  by  this  act,  and  the 
constituted  authorities  of  such  State  shall  either  be  unable  to 
protect,  or  shall  from  any  cause  fail  in  or  refuse  protection  of 
the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by 
such  State  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  And  it 
proceeds  thereupon  to  make  provision  for  such  a  contingency. 

§  1968.  The  second  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  provides, 
that  "Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  tlieir  resi)cctive  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  Stat^,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  choice  of  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State, 
or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  ageSn  such  State."  This 
article,  it  will  bo  remembered,  was  adoptecMg^re  colored  per- 
sons generally  were  admitted  to  the  privile^S^f  sufihage,  and 
this  section  thereof  was  intended  to  preclude  the  States  which 
denied  them  that  privilege  from  having  the  benefit  of  their  num- 
bers as  a  basis  for  representation.  It  will  be  manifest  from  its 
terms  that  the  immediate  occasion  for  its  adoption  passed  away 
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on  the  ratification  of  the  succeeding  article,  and  its  importance, 
if  any,  will  depend  upon  future  events. 

§  1964.  The  third  section  declares  that  "No  person  sliall  be 
a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President^  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  undqr 
tlie  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an 
executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  tliereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  house,  remove  such  disability."*  Tlio  disability  here  im- 
posed has  been  removed  by  Congress  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  will  be  continued  longer 
in  few,  if  any.  It  must  be  conceded  that  large  numbers  — 
perhaps  the  great  majority  —  of  diose  who  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  sever  their  connection  with  the  Union,  did  so  under  the 
sincere  conviction  that,  though  this  remedy  for  their  grievances 
might  be  extra-constitutional,  it  was  nevertheless  matter  of 
strict  right;  and  when  it  was  settled,  as  practically  it  soon  was, 
that  criminal  prosecutions  were  not  to  be  pressed  to  the  con- 
viction of  any  persons  for  the  attempt,  the  policy  of  proscribing 
any  class,  and  disqualifying  them  from  participation  in  the 
government,  was  by  no  means  universally  conceded.^    And  at 

1  A  state  may  provide  for  judicially  inquiring  into  the  holding  of  a  State  office  in 
violation  of  this  provision.    State  o.  Watkin^  21  La.  Ann.  R.  631. 

*  Among  the  first  to  deny  the*  policy  of  disabilities  was  Governor  Andrew,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  his  valedictory  address  as  governor,  in  which  he  urged  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  African  race,  he  says  of 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion  :  "  Wo  are  desirous  of  their  reorganization,  and  to  end 
the  use  of  the  war  power.  Hut  I  am  confident  we  C4innot  reoi^gauize  political  society 
with  any  proper  security  :  Jlrsi,  unless  we  let  in  the  people  to  a  co-operation,  and  not 
merely  an  arbitrarily  selected  portion  of  them  ;  aeeond,  unless  we  give  those  who  are 
by  their  intelligenoe  and  character  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  and  who  surely 
will  lead  them  by  and  by,  an  opportunity  to  lead  them  now."  And  again  i  "There 
ought  now  to  be  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  peaee^  — just  as  vigorous  as  our  recent 
prosecution  of  the  warl  Ve  ought  to  extend  our  hands  with  cordial  good-will  to 
meet  the  proffered  hands  of  the  south ;  demanding  no  attitude  of  humiliation  from 
any ;  respecting  the  feeUngs  of  the  conquered,  —  notwithstanding  the  questions  of 
right  and  wrong  between  the  parties  belligerent.  We  ought,  by  all  the  means  and 
instrumentalities  of  peace ;  by  all  the  thrifty  methods  of  industry ;  by  all  the  re- 
creative agencies  of  education  and  religion,  to  help  rebuild  the  waste  places,  and 
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this  time  the  conviction  appears  to  be  general  among  all  parties 
that  the  period  when  disabilities  can  be  needful  and  politic  — 
conceding  it  to  have  once  existed  —  has  passed  away. 

§  1965.  To  the  same  amendatory  article  it  was  regarded  im- 
portant to  add  a  fourth  section,  which  should  have  for  its  chief 
object  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  nation,  fir%t^  by  affirming  the 
unquestionable  character  of  the  national  indebtedness,  and  aec- 
ondj  by  precluding  the  assumption  by  the  nation  of  obligations 
with  which  it  could  not  with  any  justice  bo  burdened,  but  which 
novorUiolf^BB,  it  was  iMmsibto  that  a  combination  of  interests 
might  otlicrwise,  at  some  future  time,  succeed  in  fastening  upon 
it  Incidentally,  it  was  deemed  wise  also  to  protect  the  States 
against  the  same  danger.  The  section  is  as  follows:  ^^The 
validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by 
law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  boun- 
ties for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall 
not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim 
for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts, 
obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void."  If  any 
one  were  to  challenge  the  justice  or  propriety  of  any  portion  of 
this  section,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  that  portion  which 
relates  to  claims  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  slaves.  We 
have  had  occasion  already  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  early  in  the 
war,  President  Lincoln,  with  the  approval  of  Congress,  proposed 
to  the  loyal  slave-holding  States  that  the  government  should  fur- 
nish Uiom  |>o(;iniiary  aid  in  emanciiMition,  but  that  no  disiKisition 
was  manifested  to  accept  the  offer,  and  the  slaves  were  finally 
emancipated  without  provision  for  such  aid.^ 

restore  order,  society,  prosperity.  The  oflence  of  war  has  met  its  appropriate  pun- 
ishment by  the  hand  of  war.  In  this  hoar  of  triumph,  honor  and  religion  alike  forbid 
one  act,  one  word  of  vengeance  or  resentment.  Patriotism  and  Christianity  unite  the 
aiguments  of  earthly  welfare,  and  the  motives  of  heavenly  inspiration,  to  persuade  us 
to  put  off  all  jealousies  and  all  fear,  and  to  move  forward  as  citizens  and  as  men  in  the 
work  of  social  and  economic  reorganization,  each  doing  with  his  might  what  his  hand 
findeth  to  do." 

^  An  exceedingly  interesting  question  has  recently  passed  under  review  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  which  this  provision  as  weU  as  the  preceding  amendment  was 
thought  to  have  some  bearing.  In  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  States  which  were 
prepared  and  adopted  under  the  reconstruction  acts  were  contained  provisions  to  pre- 
clude any  recovery  on  contracts  the  consideration  for  which  was  the  sale  or  hire  of 
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§  1966.  As  a  general  rule,  governments  do  not  and  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  make  compensation  for  losses  occa- 
sioned by  war,  whether  those  purposely  inflicted  upon  their 
enemies  or  incidentally  upon  their  friends;  and  although  it 
could  not  be  said  that  slavery  had  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
war,  yet  as  it  was  very  generally  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  rebellion,  and  its  complete  destruction  thought  essential 
to  the  restoration  of  harmony  and  the  permanent  security  of  the 
Union,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  nation,  which  had  suffered 
so  severely  in  consequence  of  its  existence,  should  be  disposed 
to  treat  its  destruction  as  that  of  a  public  enemy,  and  to  feel 
peculiarly  sensitive  upon  the  possibility  of  being  compelled  at 
any  time,  or  having  any  of  its  members  compelled,  to  pay  dama- 
ges for  its  overthrow. 

slaves.  Thus  the  constitution  of  Georgia  provided,  **  That  no  court  or  officer  shall 
have,  nor  shall  the  general  assemhly  give,  jurisdiction  to  try  or  give  judgment  on,  or 
enforce  any  debt  the  considorotion  of  which  was  a  slave  or  the  hire  thereof."  Suits 
were,  nevertheless,  brought  upon  such,  and  the  State  courts,  acting  under  these  provi- 
sions, gave  judgment  against  the  plaintiffs,  which  were  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  an  allegation  that  the  obligation  of  contracts  was  impaired  thereby  It  was  con- 
tended in  support  of  the  Georgia  judgment  — 

"1.  That  when  the  Constitution  of  1868  was  adopted,  Georgia  was  not  a  State  of  the 
Union,  that  she  had  sundered  her  connection  as  such,  and  was  a  conquered  territory, 
whoUy  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror ;  and  that  hence  the  inhibition  of  the  States 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  had  no  application  to  her. 

"  2.  That  her  constitution  does  not  affect  the  contract,  but  only  denies  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  it 

"  S.  That  her  constitution  was  adopted  under  the  coercion  and  dictation  of  Congress, 
and  is  the  act  of  Congress  rather  than  of  the  State ;  and  that,  though  a  State  cannot 
pass  a  law  impairing  the  validity  of  contracts,  Congress  can  ;  and  that,  for  this  reason 
also,  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  no  effect  in  the  case." 

In  White  v.  Hart,  18  Wall.  646,  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  delivering  the  opin- 
ion, adjudged  these  positions  wholly  untenable.  Geoigia,  it  was  held,  had  never  been 
out  of  the  Union  ;  and  though  its  rights  under  the  Constitution  had  been  sus|iciide4l, 
to  bring  her  back  into  full  communion  with  the  loyal  States  nothing  wiui  necessary  but 
to  {lennit  her  to  ivstore  her  representation  in  Congress.  The  action  of  Congress  in  the 
premises  cannot  be  inquired  into,  but  must  be  accepted  and  followed  by  the  judicial 
department  But  Congress  could  not  sanction  and  legalize  a  violation  of  the  federal 
Constitution.  Contracts  for  the  sale  or  hire  of  slaves  effected  before  emancipation  were 
valid,  and  to  take  away  all  remedy  for  their  enforcement  impaired  their  obligation.  A 
provision  to  that  effect  was  consequently  null»  and  the  holders  of  such  contracts  might 
proceed  as  if  it  had  never  had  an  eidstenoe.  The  same  views  were  reaffirmed  in  Osbom 
V.  Nicholson,  18  Wall.  664,  arising  under  the  constitution  of  Arkansas. 

From  these  judgments  Chief  Justice  Chase  dissented,  contenting  himself  with  stating 
his  conclusions  as  they  are  given  in  note  to  §  1927  supra. 
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§  1967.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  this  article  gives  Congreds  the 
power  to  enforce  the  provisions  thereof  by  appropriate  legislation* 
This  power  has  been  exercised  in  the  passage  of  a  very  stringent 
enactment,  from  which  a  quotation  has  already  been  made,  but 
wliicli  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  given  in  full  below.  ^ 

1  *'  An  Ad  to  mrforoB  (he  Proviiiana  qfihe  FouHeenih  Amendmeni  to  ike  OonttUution 
of  the  l/ntted  States  and  for  other  purpoaeo. 

**  Be  it  enActotl  by  the  Senate  and  liooae  of  RepTesentatitres  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainnrira  in  Congrcm  aaacinbloil,  That  any  iwrmin  who,  mulor  color  of  any  low,  statute, 
onliiiaiico,  irgitlation,  custom,  or  nsage  of  any  State,  sliall  subject  or  cause  to  bo  sub* 
jected  any  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall, 
any  such  law,  statute,  ordinance^  regulation,  custom,  or  ussge  of  the  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  in  any  action  at  law,  suit  in 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  redress  ;  such  proceeding  to  be  prosecuted  in  the 
sevnral  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  with  and  subject  to  the  same 
lights  of  appeal,  review  upon  error,  and  other  remedies  provided  in  like  cases  in  such 
courts,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  ninth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  entitled  '  An  act  to  protect  all  persons  in  the  United  States  in  their  civil 
rights,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  their  vindication,*  and  the  other  remedial  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  are  in  their  nature  applicable  in  such  cases. 

*'  S  2.  That  if  two  or  more  persons  within  any  State  or  territory  of  the  United 
States  shall  conspire  together  to  overthrow  or  to  put  down  or  to  destroy  by  force  the 
govcninicnt  of  the  United  States,  or  to  levy  war  against  the  United  States,  or  to  oppose 
by  Torcc  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the  Unitoil  States,  or  by  force,  intimida- 
tion, or  threat,  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  property  of  the  United  States,  contrary 
to  the  authority  tliercof,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  accepting  or  holding  any  office,  or  trust,  or  place  of  confidence  under  Uie  United 
States,  or  from  dischaiging  the  duties  thereof,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to 
induce  any  officer  of  the  United  States  to  leave  any  State,  district,  or  place  where  his 
duties  as  such  officer  might  lawfully  be  performed,  or  to  injure  him  in  his  person  or 
property  on  account  of  his  lawful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  to  injure  his 
person  while  engaged  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  to  injure  his 
property  so  as  to  molest,  interrupt,  hinder,  or  impede  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to  d^ter  any  party  or  witness  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States  from  attending  such  court,  or  trom  testifying  in  any  matter  pending 
in  such  court  fully,  freely,  and  truthfully,  or  to  injure  any  such  party  or  witness  in  his 
person  or  property  on  account  of  his  having  so  attended  or  testified,  or  by  force,  intimi- 
dation, or  threat,  to  inAuenoe  the  verdict,  presentment,  or  indictment  of  any  juror  or 
grand-juror  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  iigure  such  juror  in  his  person  or 
property  on  account  of  any  verdict,  presentment,  or  indictment  lawfully  assented  to  by 
him,  or  on  account  of  his  being  or  liaving  been  such  juror,  or  shall  conspire  together, 
or  go  in  disguise  upon  the  public  highway  or  upon  the  premiaos  of  another  for  the  pur- 
pose, either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  depriving  any  person  or  any  class  of  persons  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  of  equal  privileges  or  immunities  under  the  laws,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  or  hindering  the  constituted  authorities  of  any  State  from 
giving  or  securing  to  all  persons  within  sach  State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or 
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§  1968.    Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
Important  as  they  unquestionably  are,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be 

shall  conspire  together  for  the  purpose  of,  in  any  manner,  impeding,  hindering,  ob- 
structing, or  defeating  tlie  due  course  of  justice  in  any  State  or  territory,  with  intent 
to  deny  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  due  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or 
to  injure  any  person  in  his  person  or  his  property  for  lawfully  enforcing  the  right  of  any 
person  or  class  of  {wrsuns  to  the  e«iual  protection  of  tlie  laws,  or  by  force,  intimidation* 
or  threat,  to  prevent  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  lawfully  entitled  to  vote  from 
giving  his  suppoit  or  advocacy  in  a  lawful  manner  towards  or  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  any  lawfully-qualified  person  as  an  elector  of  President  or  Vice-Patiidoiit  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States,  or  to  injure  any 
such  person  in  his  person  or  property  on  account  of  such  sup^iort  or  advocacy,  each  and 
every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  crime,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  any  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  or  district  or  supremo 
court  of  any  teriitory  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  similar  offences,  shaU 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars* 
or  by  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor  as  the  court  may  determine,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  six  years,  as  the  court  may  determine, 
or  by  both  such  tine  and  impiisonment  as  the  court  shall  determine.  And  if  any  one 
or  more  persons  engaged  in  any  such  conspiracy  sliall  do,  or  cause  to  bo  done,  any  act 
in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  such  conspiracy,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  injured  in 
hlB  person  or  property,  or  deprived  of  having  and  exercising  any  right  or  privilege  of 
a  citizen  of  Uie  Uniteil  States,  the  person  so  injured  or  deprived  of  such  rights  and 
privileges  may  have  and  maintain  an  action  for  the  recover}'  of  damages  occasioned  by 
such  injury  or  deprivation  of  lights  and  privileges  against  any  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  such  conspiracy,  such  action  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  proper  district  or 
cireuit  court  of  the  United  States,  with  and  subject  to  the  same  rights  of  appeal,  review 
upon  error,  and  other  remedies  provided  in  like  cases  in  such  courts  under  the  provi* 
sions  of  the  act  of  April  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -six,  entitled  '  An  act  to 
protect  all  iiersons  in  the  United  States  hi  their  civil  rights,  and  to  fumisli  the  uicaiis 
of  their  vindicotion.' 

"  S  3.  That  in  all  cases  where  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful  combinn- 
tions,  or  cons])irncies  in  any  State,  shall  so  obstruct  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
laws  thereof,  and  of  the  United  States,  as  to  deprive  any  portion  or  class  of  the  people 
of  such  State  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  bnmuniUes,  or  protection  named  in  the 
Constitution  and  secured  by  this  act,  and  tlie  constituted  authorities  of  such  State 
shall  either  be  unable  to  protect,  or  shall,  from  any  cause,  fail  in  or  refuse  protection 
of  the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
(Tnitod  States ;  and  in  all  such  coses,  or  whvncvor  any  such  insurrection,  viuloncu, 
unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy  shall  oppose  or  obstruct  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or  impede  or  obstruct  the  due  course  of  justice 
under  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  take 
such  measures,  by  the  employment  of  the  militia  or  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  tlie 
United  States,  or  of  either,  or  by  other  means,  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  such  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  or  combinations ;  and  any  person 
who  shall  be  arrested  under  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  preceding  section  shaU  be 
delivered  to  the  marshal  of  the  proper  district  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

**  S  4.  That  whenever  in  any  State  or  part  of  a  State  the  unlawful  combinaiiona 
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observed  that  they  have  not  been  agreed  upon  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  the  powers  of  the  general  govemmenty  or 

named  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act  shall  be  organized  and  anned,  and  so  nn* 
merous  and  (wwcrful  as  to  be  able,  by  violence,  to  either  overthrow  or  set  at  defiance 
the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State,  and  of  the  United  States  within  such  State^ 
or  when  the  constituted  authorities  are  in  complicity  with,  or  shall  connive  at  the  un- 
lawful purpoees  of  such  powerful  and  armed  combinations  ;  and  whenever,  by  reason 
of  either  or  all  of  the  causes  aforesaid,  the  conviction  of  such  offenders  and  the  pree* 
ervntion  of  tho  public  safety  shall  become  in  sach  district  impracticable,  in  every 
such  ciMo  such  conibinaliutis  shall  Iw  deemed  a  roliollion  against  tlio  govcrtimoiit  of  tlio 
Unitctl  Stnics,  and  during  tho  continuance  of  such  rebellion,  and  within  the  limits 
of  thn  dislilct  which  shall  bo  so  nndcr  tho  swny  thereof,  such  Ihnits  to  bo  proscribed 
by  proclamation,  tt  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  In 
his  judgment  the  public  safety  shall  require  it,  to  suspend  the  privileges  of  tho  writ 
of  habea$  eorpui,  to  the  end  that  such  rebellion  may  be  overthrown :  Provided,  That 
all  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  relating  to  habeeu 
coTfiuB,  and  regulating  judicial  proceedings  in  certain  cases,'  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  which  relate  to  the  discharge  of  prisoners  other 
than  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court, 
shall  be  in  full  force  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this  section ; 
Frwided  furHur,  That  the  President  shall  first  have  made  proclamation,  as  now  com- 
manded by  law,  commanding  such  insurgents  to  disperse  \  And  praoided  aim,  that  tho 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  in  force  after  the  end  of  tho  next  regular  session 
of  Congress. 

*'  §  5.  Tliat  no  person  shall  be  a  grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  upon  any  inquiry,  hearing,  or  trial  of  any  suit,  proceeding,  or  prosecution  based 
upon  or  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  tho 
court,  be  in  complicity  with  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy ;  and  every  such 
juror  shall,  before  entering  u|ion  any  such  inquiry,  hearing,  or  trial,  take  and  snb- 
scribe  an  oath  in  open  court  that  he  has  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  counselled, 
advised,  or  voluntarily  aided  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy  ;  and  each  and  every 
person  who  shall  take  this  oath,  and  shall  therein  swear  falsely,  shall  be  guilty  of 
peijury,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  declared  against  that  crime ; 
and  the  first  section  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  defining  additional  causes  of  challenge, 
and  proscribing  an  additioiml  oath  for  grand  and  petit  jurors  in  tho  United  States 
courts,*  approved  June  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- two,  be,  and  tho 
same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

**  S  6.  That  any  person  or  persons,  having  knowledge  that  any  of  the  wrongs  con- 
spired to  be  done,  and  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  are  about  to  be 
committed,  and  having  power  to  prevent,  or  aid  in  preventing  the  same,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  so  to  do,  and  such  wrongful  act  shall  be  committed,  such  person  or  persons 
shall  be  liable  to  the  person  injured,  or  his  legal  representatives,  for  all  damages  caused 
by  any  such  wrongful  act  which  such  first-named  person  or  persons,  by  reasonable 
diligence,  conld  have  prevented ;  and  such  damages  may  be  recovered  in  an  action 
on  the  case,  in  the  proper  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and  any  number  of  per- 
sons guilty  of  such  wrongful  neglect  or  refusal  may  be  joined  as  defendants  in  such 
action :  Promded,  That  such  action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  year  alter  such 
cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued ;  and  if  tlie  death  of  any  person  shall  be  caused  by 
any  such  wrongful  act  and  neglect,  tho  legal  representatives  of  such  deceased  person 
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of  taking  from  the  States  any  of  those  just  powers  of  goyemment 
which  in  the  original  adoption  of  the  Constitution  were  ^Pre- 
served to  the  States  respectively."  The  eiisting  division  of 
sovereignty  which  had  been  found  equal  to  the  preservation  of 
our  liberties,  not  only  in  times  of  peace  and  general  harmony  but 
in  the  trials  of  a  most  desperate  civil  strife,  is  not  disturbed  by 
it  It  docs,  indeed,  prohibit  the  States  from  exercising  certain 
powers  upon  their  citizens ;  but  unless  we  are  wholly  mistaken 
in  our  assertion  that  they  are  not  powers  which  the  people,  in 
framing  free  republican  governments,  are  accustomed  to  intrust 
to  their  rulers,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  provisions  of  this 
article  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  limitations  upon  power,  but 
rather  as  precautions  against  possible  usurpation  aiul  tyranny. 
The  things  forbidden  were  already  forbidden  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  social  compact,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
legislative  authority  alike  of  the  States  and  of  the  nation.^  It 
still  remains  true  as  before  that  the  exercise  of  the  local  sover- 
eignty is  left  with  the  States ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  essential 
principles  of  republican  government  are,  in  some  State,  as  re- 
gards some  portion  of  the  people,  purposely  disregarded,  or,  by 
connivance  of  the  authorities  or  otherwise,  suffered  to  be  set 
aside  by  unlawful  violence;  when,  in  other  words,  the  State  pur- 
posely abuses  its  functions  in  the  oppression  of  individuals,  or 
systematically  refuses  or  neglects  to  employ  its  functions  in  giv- 
ing protection  to  any  class  of  its  citizens,,  that  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  that  common  government 
which,  "for  general  purposes,"  is  "over  the  whole,"  interposes 
its  command  to  prevent  the  wrong.  Tliis  ai*ticle  has  not  been 
agreed  upon  in  order  to  centralize  power,  but  to  preclude  such  a 
possible  abuse  of  power  as  might  result  from  prejudice  or  other 

sli&ll  have  such  action  thorcfori  and  may  reoovor  not  ezoeeding  five  thouaond  dolUri 
dainagca  tlicroin,  fur  tlie  benefit  of  tlio  widow  of  suck  dooooaod  pcruou,  if  uiiy  tlioro  Ix^ 
or  if  thcro  bo  no  widow,  for  tlie  bonofit  of  tho  noxt  of  kin  of  such  docoasod  jionoii. 

"  §  7.  Tliat  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  oonatnied  to  fiuiiersede  or  repeal  any 
former  act  or  law  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  repugnant  thereto ;  and  any  oflencea 
heretofore  committed  against  the  tenor  of  any  former  act  shall  be  prosecuted,  and  any 
proceeding  already  commenced  for  the  prosecution  thereof  shall  bo  continued  and  com- 
pleted, the  same  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  except  so  far  as  the  provisions  of 
this  act  may  go  to  sustain  and  validate  such  proceedings. 

"Approved  April  30,  1871." 

^  The  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Osbom  v.  Nicholson,  18  Wall  662,  in  which 
an  act  forbidding  a  remedy  upon  contracts  was  under  discussion,  is  here  given. 
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unworthy  motive.  The  States,  in  adopting  it,  have  not  struck 
blindly  and  fatally  at  their  reserved  powers;  they  have  rather 
given  security  that  in  certain  important  particulars  they  will 
not  pervert  or  abuse  them.^ 

1  To  whatever  school  of  construction  onr  statesmen  have  belonged,  they  have  gen- 
erally  been  agreed  in  one  thing,  —  that  the  chief  excellence  of  our  system  of  govem- 
ment  consists  in  its  apportionment  of  powers,  and  that  the  perpetuation  of  this  should 
be  matter  of  priimiry  solicitude.  Mr.  Everett  expresses  the  fundamental  idea  of  our 
syntnm  in  liis  IlJRlory  of  Librrty.  "Tho  fmmers  of  the  Constitution/*  lie  says,  "de- 
vised a  Hcbitnio  of  conftHlomto  and  ropn^flontalivo  sovcruigii  rrpiiblicA,  unitoil  in  a 
happy  distribution  of  powers,  which,  resorving  to  the  separate  States  all  the  {loUtical 
functions  essential  to  local  administration  and  private  justice,  bestowed  upon  the 
general  government  those  and  those  only  required  for  the  service  of  the  whole." 
Speeches  and  Orations,  I.  167.  Mn  Webster  may  also  be  quoted :  "  Circumstances," 
he  says,  "  have  wrought  out  for  us  a  state  of  things  which,  in  other  times  and  other 
regions,  philosophy  has  dreamed  of,  and  theory  has  proposed,  and  speculation  has 
suggested,  but  which  man  has  never  been  able  to  accomplish.  I  mean  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  nation  over  a  vastly  extended  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by 
means  of  local  institutions  for  local  purposes  and  general  institutions  for  general  pur* 
poses.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  great  league 
of  Grecian  states,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Roman  system,  —  and  certainly 
there  is  no  exception  to  the  remark  in  modem  history,  —  I  know  of  nothing  so  suita- 
ble on  the  whole  for  the  great  interests  of  a  great  people,  spread  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  globe,  as  the  provision  of  local  legislation  for  local  and  municipal  purposes, 
with,  not  a  confederacy,  nor  a  loose  binding  together  of  separate  parts,  but  a  limited, 
positive,  general  government,  for  positive,  general  purposes,  over  the  whole."  Web- 
ster's Works,  II.  207.  Peculiarly  forcible  in  the  same  connection  is  the  language  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  " The  States,"  he  says,  "as  well  as  their  central  government,  like  the 
planets  revolving  round  their  common  sun,  acting  and  acted  upon  according  to  their 
respective  weights  and  distances,  will  produce  that  beautiful  equilibrium  on  which 
our  Constitution  is  founded,  and  which  I  believe  it  wiU  exhibit  to  the  world  in  a  degree 
of  perfection  unexampled  but  in  the  planetary  system  itself.  The  enlightened  states- 
man, therefore,  will  endeavor  to  preserve  the  weight  and  influence  of  every  part,  as 
too  much  given  to  any  member  of  it  would  destroy  the  general  equilibrium."  Letter 
to  Fitxhiigli,  Works,  IV.  217.  What  was  tnio  when  tliis  was  written  is  tnte  still. 
The  government  is  not  rovolntionizod  by  the  new  amendments  to  the  Constitution ;  it 
is  but  oilaptcd  to  new  conditions.  The  dangerous  ezcrosconce  of  slavery  has  been  cat 
offi  and  these  are  but  to  heal  the  wound. 
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CHAPTEa  XLVm. 

Bt  T.  Bl  CoouT. 
nfPABTIAL  SUFFRAGE  ESTABLISHED. 

§  1969.  The  fifteenth  article  of  the  amendments,  and  the  last 
which  hitherto  has  been  deemed  important  in  adapting  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  new  conditions  following  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  declares  that  ^^The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged,  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,"  *  and  that  "the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation."^ 

1  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate  nieed  the  qaestion  of  the  value  of  this  amendment, 
and  disputed  tlie  right  of  any  State  to  deny  suffrage  on  account  of  color.  "  I  raise," 
he  said,  *'  no  i|uestion  of  the  power  of  the  States  to  regulate  suffrage ;  I  go  into  the 
question  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  insist  that, 
under  that,  you  cannot,  without  faUifyiug  every  rule  of  Interpretation  which  will  be 
found  in  any  book  of  jurisprudence,  without  falsifying  every  sentiment  of  the  heart, 
say  that  under  the  power  to  n^gulate  you  can  disfranchise  a  race.  Every  presump- 
tion is  to  be  in  favor  of  human  rights.  Some  of  the  bravest  sentiments  of  English 
jurisprudence  have  all  gone  in  that  direction,  even  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  that 
man  is  impious  and  cruel  who  does  not  favor  human  rights.  There  I  stand  in  every 
interpretation  of  the  Oonstitution  ;  in  the  construction  of  every  word  and  phrase  In 
it,  I  give  to  it  a  meaning  in  favor  of  human  rights  ;  and  when  I  am  asked  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  'to  regulate,'  I  say,  to  determine  the  manner  of  elections ;  not  to 
disfranchise  a  race.  When  I  am  asked  what  may  be  qualifications,  1  say  clearly, 
those  things  which  may  be  acquired,  those  things  which  are  attainable  to  human 
effort ;  not  those  things  wliich,  by  the  providence  of  Ooti,  are  unutUiiiiublo.  Sir,  it 
is  an  insult  to  (3<nI  and  to  huuiunily  to  say  that  such  a  thing  cnu  be  a  (|ualincalion.*' 
Debate  of  Fob.  8,  1860.     Mr.  Senator  Kdnmnds,  in  tlie  some  debate,  signed  that  the 


s  Adopted  in  Congress,  February  26,  1869,  and  published  and  ratified  by  the  requi- 
site three-fourths  of  the  States,  March  80,  1870.  Very  stringent  acts  "  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  In  the  several  States  of  this  Union,"  were 
passed  May  81, 1870,  and  February  28,  1871.  See  Sx  parU  Yarborough,  110  U.  a 
651 ;  United  SUtes  v.  Waddell,  112  U.  S.  76  ;  Ncal  v.  Delaware,  103  U.  a  870  (the 
amendment  overrides  State  constitutions).  The  fifteenth  amendment  does  not  confer 
the  right  of  suffrage  ;  it  prevents  preference  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
servitude.    United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.  S.  214. 
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§  1970.  Previous  to  tho  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  great 
majority  of  the  States  did  not  admit  persons  of  African  descent, 
even  though  freemen,  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,^ 
and  those  which  did  assumed  the  general  inferiority  of  the  race, 
and  required  some  special  evidence  of  fitness ;  such,  for  instance, 

electiye  franchise  wm  assured  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.  "  I  am  one  of  those," 
he  said,  "who  belieye  that  the  foarteenth  amendment,  which  we  hare  already 
adopted,  has  undertaken  to  secure  to  citisens  of  the  United  States  all  the  priyileges 
and  immunities  that  belong  to  citizens  as  such,  including,  of  course,  and  compre- 
hending nil  Iwlonging  to  the  cinss.  There  is  no  qualification  or  limitation ;  but  words 
the  most  comprehensive  iKissible  in  a  statute  or  in  a  constitution  are  used.  I  believe 
that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  whom  political  rights  can  be  as- 
serted at  all,  is  entitled  now  to  exercise  political  privileges  ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  is 
any  man  in  the  United  States  who  was  before  that  amendment  entitled  to  exercise  poli- 
tical privileges,  that  amendment  extended  to  all  the  citizens  similarly  situated,  with- 
out arbitrary  and  men  fanciful  distinctions,  such  as  color,  nativity,  education,  or  of 
religion,  an  equal  right ;  because,  if  there  is  any  vitality  at  all  in  that  article,  which 
was  so  much  studied  here,  and  which  at  lost  has  commanded  the  assent  of  three- fourths 
of  the  States,  it  is  that  it  gave  the  great  and  comprehensive  word  '  privileges  *  to  all 
citizens  alike,  and  that  it  made  secure  to  them  the  privileges  that  belonged  to  the 
highest  class  of  community.*'  But  these  views  did  not  command  the  assent  of 
Congress,  nor,  probably,  of  any  large  portion  of  the  public. 

1  The  terms  of  exclusion  wen  differont  in  differant  States,  but  an  examination  of 
the  laws  and  judicial  decisions  will  show  that  there  was  always  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  particular  classes  of  persons  of  mixed  blood  should  be  ranged 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  proper  dividing  line  between  the  European  and  African 
races.  Sometimes  this  was  sought  to  be  settled  by  the  State  legislation ;  in  other 
cAflos  tho  logifilntion  only  introduced  confusion.  Thus,  by  an  early  statute  in  Vir- 
ginia, a  person  not  of  pure  negro  blood,  but  having  one-fourth  part  or  more,  was 
deemed  a  mulatto.  4  Randolph,  681.  The  Indiana  statutes  adopted  the  same  rule. 
But  in  Massachusetts  (Medway  v.  Natick,  7  Mass.  88)  and  Alabama  (Thurman  v. 
State,  18  Ala.  276)  it  is  decided  that  a  mulatto  is  a  person  begotten  between  a  white 
and  a  block  ;  and  one  having  a  fourth  only  of  negro  blood  u  not  a  mulatto.  In  South 
Carolina  persons  tinged  with  negro  blood  were  held  not  to  be  whites.  State  v.  Hayes, 
1  Bailey,  276 ;  State  v,  Davis,  2  Bailey,  668.  In  Michigan,  where  statutes  had  always 
spoken  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  other  colored  permns,  it  was  held  that  these  terms 
were  satisfied  by  the  three  cUuses  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  quadroons,  and  all  having 
less  than  one-fourth  negro  blood  should  be  regarded  as  white.  People  «.  Dean,  14 
Mich.  406.  See  also  Dean  r.  Commonwealth,  4  Orat,  641 ;  Gentry  v.  McMinnis,  8 
Dana,  885 ;  Johnson  r.  Norwich,  29  Conn.  407,  which  affoi^  more  or  less  support  to 
the  same  view.  In  Georgia,  persons  having  less  than  one-eighth  negro  blood  were  held 
to  be  white  :  Bryan  v.  Walton,  20  Ga.  480 ;  while  in  North  Carolina,  one  having  a 
sixteenth  negro  blood  was  decided  not  to  be.  State  v.  Charon,  6  Jones  Law,  11.  In 
Ohio,  quadroons  were  held  to  be  "  white  : "  Gray  v.  State,  4  Ohio.  854  ;  Thacker  v. 
Hawk,  11  Ohio,  876  ;  Jeffries  v.  Aukeny,  11  Ohio,  872 ;  Lane  v.  Baker,  12  Ohio,  287  ; 
though  the  correctness  of  this  ruling  was  questioned  in  Van  Camp  v.  Board  of  Edu. 
cation,  9  Ohio,  K.  s.  406,  and  was  denied  in  Smith  v.  Oliver,  81  Ala.  89.  These 
references  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
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as  might  be  afforded  by  the  ownership  of  freehold  property  to  a 
certain  amount  or  value.  It  was  natural,  and  perhaps  ineyitable, 
so  long  as  the  general  condition  of  colored  persons  was  one  of 
dependence,  servitude,  and  ignorance,  that  their  unfitness  to 
participate  in  the  government  should  be  taken  as  unquestionable ; 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  this  impression  would  be  re- 
moved immediately  by  the  mere  act  of  elevating  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  freemen.  Freedom  could  not  immediately  make  them 
wise,  it  could  not  give  them  political  knowledge.  It  could  not 
instruct  tlicm  in  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  for  a  time, 
at  least)  they  must  be  wanting  in  a  due  sense  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  rcsponsibUities  of  freemen,  in  the  habit  of  self- 
control,  and  in  the  broad  views  essential  to  a  proper  exercise  of 
an  elector's  privileges.^  Moreover,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  something  of  the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  passions 
begotten  of  slavery  would  linger  after  its  overthrow,  and  pre- 
clude the  freedmen  coming  at  once  into  harmonious  and  satisfac- 
tory relations  with  the  lately  dominant  race  as  fellow-citizens. 

§  1971.  Important  as  these  considerations  were,  they  were  not 
believed  sufficient  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  the  colored  people 
from  the  polls.  To  continue  against  them  discriminations  based 
upon  color  was  to  perpetuate  a  feeling  of  degradation,  which 
could  not  fail  to  constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  the  very 
preparation  for  the  elective  franchise  the  want  of  which  was  now 
the  principal  reason  for  denying  it  Moreover,  to  leave  them 
without  political  privileges  was  to  place  them  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage wherever  and  in  whatsoever  manner  they  came  in  com- 
petition with  others ;  and  the  sentiment  from  the  first  was  strong, 
and  soon  came  to  prevail  among  the  people,  that  the  ballot  was 
absolutely  essential  to  their  protection  against  oppression  and 
wrong  in  a  thousand  forms  where  the  general  law  would  be  power- 
less, and  that  it  must  constitute  the  chief  incitement  to  the 
eiTorts  needed  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment. And  there  were  not  wanting  abundant  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  in  any  political  society  the  existence  of  a  large  class, 
branded  without  their  fault  with  a  mark  of  legal  inferiority, 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  circumstance  tending  to  public  disorder, 
wrong,   and  danger.     The  discrimination  a^inst  the  colored 

A  All  this  it  tammed  in  the  spedal  meattge  of  the  Pregide&t  aimoimdiigto  CongnM 
the  rmtification  of  thii  amendrndnt. 
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people  at  the  polls  was  now  the  last  remaining  badge  of  their  late 
servitude,  and  the  wrong  done  them  by  their  enslavement  could 
not  be  fully  atoned  for  while  it  was  continued.  It  might  be 
highly  desirable  that  the  individual  States  should  take  action 
to  abolish  it;  but  while  many  were  ready  to  do  so,  in  others 
public  sentiment  was  not  yet  fully  aroused  to  the  justice,  ne- 
cessity, or  expediency  of  such  a  step;  and  an  amendment  to 
the  federal  Constitution  was  consequently  the  only  method  in 
whir.h  tho  roform  could  bo  speedily,  completely,  and  oiTectually 
accoinplishod. 

§  1972.  What  is  particularly  noticeable  in  tho  case  of  this 
article  is  tho  care  with  which  it  confines  itself  to  tho  particular 
object  in  view.  The  pressure  of  a  particular  evil  was  felt;  the 
reproach  of  a  great  wrong  was  acknowledged;  and  that  evil  was 
to  bo  remedied,  and  that  wrong  redressed.  There  was  no 
thought  at  this  time  of  correcting  at  once  and  by  a  single  act -all 
the  inequalities  and  all  the  injustice  that  might  exist  in  the 
suffrage  laws  of  the  several  States.  There  was  no  thought  or 
purpose  of  regulating  by  amendment,  or  of  conferring  upon  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  regulate,  or  to  prescribe  qualifications  for, 
the  privilege  of  the  ballot  From  the  beginning  the  States  had 
exercised  that  authority,  and  however  diverse  had  been  their 
action,  there  was  no  complaint  of  any  resulting  evil  which  in  any 
case  had  become  of  national  importance  except  the  single  one  at 
which  this  article  was  aimed.  The  correction  of  this  was  conse- 
quently the  immediate  need,  and  whatever  else  was  wrong  or 
impolitic  might  properly  bo  left  to  the  action  of  the  States  where 
the  subject  was  left  when  the  Constitution  was  framed.  At  their 
hands,  it  may  be  trusted,  will  whatever  else  is  unequal  in  due 
time  be  corrected,  and  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  republican 
institutions  be  discarded.^ 

§  1978.  This  last  amendment  crowns  the  edifice  of  national 
liberty.  Freedom  is  no  longer  sectional  or  partial.  There  are 
no  longer  privileged  classes;  the  laws  have  ceased  to  be  invid- 

i  Soon  after  tho  adoption  of  this  amendment  (July  14, 1870),  CongnM  amended 
the  nntaralizfition  laws  so  as  to  extend  them  "to  aliens  of  African  natinty,  and  to 
persons  of  African  descent ;  **  their  henefits  were  confined  preyionslj  to  white  persons. 
The  same  act  contains  imi)ortatit  provisions,  which  give  to  the  federal  aathorities  a 
certain  sapcrvision  and  the  right  to  take  chaige  of  the  prcsenrfttion  of  order  at  elections 
in  towns  of  20,000  inhabitants  or  more^  when  npresentatlTes  in  Congress  are  to  be 
chosen. 
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iouSy  and  all  claasea  of  citizenB  who  are  to  be  governed  by  fhem 
are  admitted  also  to  participate  in  their  administration.^ 

§  1974.  The  question  may  indeed  be  raised,  whether  it  be  not 
possible  that  we  have  plmiged  into  new  dangers  in  laying  thus 
broadly  the  basis  of  responsible  citizenship.  There  are  those  who 
foresee  only  evil,  and  who  prophesy  only  calamity.  But  evil  is 
always  prophesied  when  concession  is  made  to  democracy :  when 
kings  are  set  aside,  when  hereditary  privileges  are  abolished  or 
restricted,  when  the  press  is  unmuzzled,  when  the  conscience  is 
set  free.  It  was  prophesied  in  England,  when  toleration  was 
extended  to  dissenters  from  the  Established  Cluirch,  and  again 
when  the  Catholics  were  emancipated,  and  again  when  {mlitical 
rights  were  extended  to  the  Jews.  Every  step  in  that  country 
towards  making  the  Parliament  a  truly  representative  body  of 
the  whole  nation,  every  disfranchisement  of  decayed  or  corrupt 
boroughs,  and  every  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  people,  has 
been  earnestly  opposed  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  state. 
Every  step  in  America  in  tlie  same  direction  has  met  witli  the 
like  opposition.  The  rulers,  whether  they  be  kings  or  lords  or 
privileged  classes,  always  believe  they  rule  by  right  divine. 
Power  is  safe  in  their  hands,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  at  large:  this  is  the  assumption  always  when 
the  demands  of  new  classes  for  a  voice  in  the  government  are  to 
be  resisted.  The  American  people  have  assumed  that  tliat  which 
is  most  just  is  also  the  wisest  and  safest,  and  they  trust  to  time 
and  experience  to  justify  their  confidence.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  many  unfit  persons  will  demand  and  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage,  but  no  test  that  could  be  prescribed  —  whether  of 
education,  property,  experience,  race,  or  color  —  could  be  com- 
pletely effectual  in  separating  out  the  fit  from  the  unfit,  the  vir- 
tuous from  the  vicious,  the  patriotic  and  public-spirited  from  the 
selfish,  mercenary,  and  mean. 

§  1975.  It  may  be  well  for  the  country  and  for  the  experiment 
we  enter  upon  that  a  new  generation  is  already  coming  upon  the 
stage,  whose  political  training  was  going  on  while  the  artillery 

1  It  was  proposed  in  Congroas  to  make  the  amendment  embrace  the  right  to  hold 
office  also,  bat  this  was  finally  omitted.  It  was  doubtless  believed  that  when  the  bal- 
lot was  given,  the  very  numbers  and  strength  of  the  class  would  constitute  a  sufficient 
protection  against  any  exclusion.  But  even  if  the  disposition  should  exist  to  estab- 
lish any,  we  doubt  if  it  could  be  supported  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment. 
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of  civil  war  was  battering  down  old  prejudices,  and  the  nation 
was  staking  its  existence  upon  the  emancipation  of  a  race  it  had 
before  despised.  To  such  a  training  there  were  different  sur- 
roundings from  those  which  in  some  particulars  operated  to 
narrow  the  ideas  and  shape  the  action  of  the  founders  of  the  gov- 
ernment Liberty  to  those  who  are  henceforth  to  govern  America 
bos  a  broader  meaning  than  formerly,  and  they  accept  the  equal- 
icy  of  man  as  a  practical  fact^  and  not  as  being,  in  any  particular, 
merely  a  beautiful  theory.  To  them  all  the  evils  and  all  the 
discredit  of  slavery,  and  all  the  jealousies,  prejudices,  and  hearts 
burnings  which  sprung  from  it,  are  only  things  which  have  served 
to  darken  a  page  of  our  national  history,  as  the  executions  for 
witchcraft  and  the  persecutions  for  the  unlicensed  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being  have  darkened  others;  but  upon  that  page  has 
been  turned  over  a  new  and  unsullied  leaf,  upon  which  a  nation, 
purified  by  suffering,  may  hereafter  record  a  history  inspired  by 
the  impulses  of  enlightened  and  impartial  humanity.  Tlie  com- 
promises between  right  and  wrong  under  the  pretence  of  expe- 
diency have  disappeared ;  the  house  is  no  longer  divided  against 
itself;  a  new  corner-stone  is  built  into  the  edifice  of  liberty,  and 
those  who  now  guard  and  support  the  structure  accept  without 
the  mental  reservation  of  their  fathers  the  truth  of  its  legend, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  governments  are  estab- 
lished among  men  to  defend  and  protect  their  inalienable  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Prom  henceforth 
in  America  there  is  in  the  inheritance  of  freedom  no  invidious 
distinction,  no  right  of  primogeniture ;  its  blessings  descend  and 
its  privileges  are  conferred  impartially  upon  all,  and  all  must 
assume  its  duties  and  bear  their  share  in  its  responsibilities.  If 
the  duties  shall  be  assumed  with  intelligence,  and  performed 
with  rectitude;  if  the  responsibilities  shall  be  borne  in  the  same 
spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  which  now  finds  expression  in  the 
Constitution,  we  may  confidently  believe  and  trust  that,  under 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  our  institutions  shall  be 
perpetual.  ^^  The  nation,  under  God,  [has]  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  [now]  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  "^ 

>  President  Lincoln,  at  Oettysbarg,  Nov.  19,  1863.    Holland's  Life  of  Lincoln, 
423  ;   Raymond's  Administration  of  Lincoln,  381 ;   Draper's  Civil  War,  IIL  16S ; 
Loesing's  Civil  War,  III.  80. 
VOL.  11. — 46 
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Wbils  the  last  of  the  foregoing  sheets  were  pusBing  through  the  press,  appeared  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  two  exceedingly  important  cases,  giving  a  construc- 
tion to  the  three  new  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The  editor  greatly  regrets  that 
his  own  work  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  preclude  their  heing  made  use  of  and  freelj 
copied  from  in  the  preparation  of  the  text  of  his  three  supplementary  chapters ;  hut  as 
the  views  he  has  expressed  are  fortunately  in  harmony  with  those  opinions,  perhaps  the 
general  purpose  which  would  have  heen  had  in  view  in  incorporating  them  in  the  hody 
of  the  work,  may  bo  sufficiently  accomplished  by  a  reference  to  thorn  hero,  and  by  lib- 
eral quotations  from  the  most  important  The  loading  case  was  tliat  of  Tlio  Live  Stock 
Dealers  and  ButcherB  Association  v,  TheCresceut  City  Live  Stock  Landing  and  Slaughter 
House  Company,  and  was  brought  to  the  court  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana.  A  case  in  the  circuit  court  involving  the  same  questions  is  reported  in  1 
Abb.  U.  8.  9ep.  888,  to  which  a  reference  is  made  for  the  facts.  In  this  place  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  denied  the  right  of  the  defendant  in  error 
to  certain  exclusive  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  the  latter  by  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana,  and  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The 
statute  conferring  these  privileges,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  migority  of  the  court,  "  is  denounced  not  only  as  creating  a  monopoly  and 
conferring  odious  and  exclusive  privileges  upon  a  small  number  of  persons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  great  body  of  the  community  of  New  Orleans,  but  it  is  asserted  that  it  de- 
prives a  large  and  meritorious  class  of  citizens  —  the  whole  of  the  butchers  of  the  city 
—  of  the  right  to  exerdse  their  trade,  the  business  to  which  they  have  been  trained, 
and  on  which  they  depend  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families;  and  that 
the  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  business  of  butehering  is  necessary  to  the  daily  substet- 
enco  of  the  population  of  the  city." 

The  opinion  proceeds  to  consider  this  position,  and  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
it  is  comiictrnt  for  n  State  to  grant  exchisive  privileges,  which  it  decides  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  dnclnros  the  right  of  the  State  courts  to  decide  finally  whether  any  such  ex- 
clusive privileges  are  forbidden  by  the  State  constitutions.  It  tlton  proceeds  to  say 
that  the  plaintiffs  in  error  "  allege  that  the  sUtute  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  these  several  particulars  :  That  it  creates  an  involuntary  servitude 
forbidden  by  the  thirteenth  srtide  of  amendment ;  that  it  abridges  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  that  it  denies  to  the  pkintiffs  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  ;  and  that  it  deprives  them  of  their  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amend- 
ment. This  court  is  thus  called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  give  oonstniction  to  these 
articles. 

"We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  great  responsibility  which  this  duty 
devolves  upon  us.    No  questions  so  for  reaching  and  pervading  in  their  consequence^ 
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ao  profoundly  ioteresttng  to  the  people  of  this  country,  end  so  importuit  in  their  hew- 
ing opoQ  the  relatiouB  of  the  United  SUtes  and  of  the  seTend  SUtee  to  each  other  and 
to  the  citi24}ii«  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  Staiea,  have  heeu  before  this  oooit  dur- 
ing the  ollicittl  life  of  any  of  its  present  memhers.  We  hare  given  every  opportunity 
for  a  full  bearing  at  the  bar  ;  we  have  discussed  it  freely  and  compared  views  among 
ourselves  ;  we  have  taken  ample  time  for  careful  deliberation,  and  we  now  propose  to 
announce  the  judgments  which  we  have  formed  in  the  construction  of  those  articles,  ao 
far  as  we  have  found  them  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  cases  before  us  ;  and  beyond 
that  we  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  right  to  go." 

After  then  making  brief  reference  to  the  first  twelve  amendmenU  to  the  Conatitutioii, 
the  court  proceetl  to  consider  the  last  three. 

'*  The  most  cursory  glance  at  these  articles  discloses  a  unity  of  puriMMe,  when  taken 
in  counection  with  the  history  of  the  tunes,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  iuiiwrtaut 
bearing  on  any  question  of  doubt  concerning  their  true  meaning.  Nor  can  such  doubts^ 
when  any  reasonably  exist,  be  safely  and  rationally  solved  vrithout  a  reference  to  that 
history ;  for  In  it  is  found  tlio  occasion  and  the  necessity  for  rucurring  again  to  the  great 
source  of  power  in  this  country,  the  people  of  the  States,  for  additional  guaranties  of 
human  rights,  additional  powers  to  the  federal  govemment,  additional  rsstrainta  upon 
those  of  the  States.  Fortunately  that  history  is  fresh  vrithin  the  memory  of  us  all,  and 
its  leading  features,  as  they  boar  upon  the  matter  before  na,  free  from  doubt  The  in- 
stitutipu  of  African  slavery  as  it  oxbited  in  about  half  tlie  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
contests  |iervadiug  the  public  mind  for  many  years  between  tlioee  who  desired  its  cur- 
tailment and  ultimate  extinction  and  those  who  desired  additional  safeguards  for  its 
security  and  [jerpetuation,  culminated  in  the  effort  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  States  in 
which  slavery  existed  to  separate  from  the  federal  government  and  to  resist  its  author- 
ity. This  constituted  the  war  of  the  rebellion ;  and  whatever  auxiliary  causes  may 
have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  war,  undoubtedly  tlie  overshadowing  and  efficient 
cause  was  African  slavery. 

"  In  tliat  struggle  slavery,  aa  a  legalised  social  relation,  perished.  It  perished  aa  a 
necessity  of  the  bitterness  and  force  of  the  conflict  When  the  armies  of  freedom  found 
themselves  upon  the  soil  of  slavery  they  could  do  nothing  less  than  free  the  poor  vic- 
tims whose  imposed  servitude  was  the  foundation  of  the  quarrel.  And  when  hard 
pressetl  in  the  contest,  these  men  (for  they  proved  themselves  men  in  tliat  terriblo 
crisis)  offered  tlieir  services,  and  were  accepted  by  thousands  to  aid  in  suppressing  the 
unlawful  rebellion,  sUvery  was  at  an  end  wherever  tlie  federal  government  succeeded 
in  that  purpose.  The  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  expressed  an  accomplished 
fact  as  to  a  large  portion  of  the  insnrraottonaiy  districts,  when  he  declared  slavery 
abolished  in  them  all.  But  the  war  being  over,  those  who  luul  succeeded  in  re-estab- 
lishing the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  were  not  content  to  iierniit  thU  groat 
act  of  emancipation  to  rest  on  the  actual  results  of  the  contest,  or  the  proclamation  of 
the  Kxecutive,  both  of  which  might  have  been  questioned  in  after-times ;  and  they 
determined  to  place  this  main  and  most  valuable  result  in  the  Constitution  of  the  re- 
stored Union,  as  one  of  ita  fundamental  articles.  Hence  the  thirteenth  article  of 
amendment  of  that  instrument  Its  two  short  sections  seem  hardly  to  admit  of  con- 
struction, so  vigorous  is  their  expression  and  so  appropriate  to  the  purpose  we  have 
indicated :  — 

'"1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

'"2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.' 

"  To  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  this  grand  yet  simple  dedaia- 
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tion  of  the  penonal  freedom  of  all  the  hmnui  noe  within  the  Jnrisdiction  of  this  gov- 
emment,  —  a  declaration  designed  to  establish  the  freedom  of  four  millions  of  slaves,  — 
and  with  a  microscopie  soniich  endeavor  to  find  in  it  a  reference  to  servitudes  which 
may  have  been  attached  to  property  in  certain  localities,  requires  an  effort,  to  say  the 
least  of  it 

"That  a  personal  servitude  was  meant,  is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  word  'invol- 
untary,* which  can  only  apjily  to  hnman  beings.  The  exception  of  servitude  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  gives  an  idea  of  the  chus  of  servitude  that  is  meant.  The  word 
•servitude*  is  of  krger  meaning  than  slavery,  as  the  latter  is  popularly  understood 
in  tills  country,  and  Uie  obvious  purpose  wns  to  forbid  all  shades  and  conditions  of 
African  sliivury.  It  wiw  very  well  understood  that  in  the  form  of  apprenticeship  for 
long  tcrtnR,  as  it  liiul  been  practised  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  on  the  aliolition  of 
slavery  by  the  English  govenimcnt,  or  by  reducing  the  slaves  to  the  condition  of  serfs 
attached  to  the  pUntation,  the  purpose  of  the  article  might  have  been  evaded,  if  only 
the  word  •slavery*  had  been  used.  The  case  of  the  apprentice  slave,  held  under  a 
law  of  Maryland,  liberated  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under 
this  article,  illustrates  this  courae  of  observation.  Matter  of  Turner  ( 1  Abb.  U.  8. 
R.  84).  And  it  is  all  that  we  deem  necessary  to  say  on  the  application  of  that  article 
to  the  statute  of  Louisiana,  now  under  consideration. 

"The  process  of  restoring  to  their  prosier  relations  with  the  fcdoml  government 
and  with  the  other  States  those  which  had  sided  with  the  rebellion,  undertaken 
under  the  proclamation  of  President  Johnson  in  1866,  and  before  the  ossembling  of 
Congress,  developed  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  formal  recognition  by  those 
States  of  the  almlition  of  slavery,  the  condition  of  the  slave  nice  would,  without  further 
protection  of  the  federal  government,  be  almost  as  bad  as  it  was  before.  Among  the 
first  acts  of  legislation  adopted  by  several  of  these  States  in  the  legislative  bodies 
which  claimol  to  Im  in  their  normal  relations  with  the  federal  government,  were  laws 
which  imiKised  upon  the  colored  race  onerous  disabilities  and  burdens,  and  curtailed 
their  rights  in  the  punuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
freedom  was  of  little  value,  while  they  had  lost  the  protection  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  former  ownen  from  motives  both  of  interest  and  humanity. 

"  They  wnre  in  some  States  forbidden  to  ap|)ear  in  the  towns  in  any  other  character 
than  menial  servants.  They  were  required  to  reside  on  end  cultivate  the  soil  without 
the  right  to  purchase  or  own  it  They  were  excluded  from  many  occuiiations  of  gain, 
and  were  not  |)ermitted  to  give  testimony  in  the  courts  in  any  case  where  a  white  man 
was  a  party.  It  was  said  tliat  their  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of  bad  men,  either  because 
the  laws  for  their  protection  were  insulTicient  or  were  not  enforceil. 

"These  circumstances,  whatever  of  falsehood  or  misconception  may  have  been 
mingled  with  their  presentation,  forced  U|x>n  the  statesmen  who  had  conducted  the 
federal  government  in  safety  through  the  crisis  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  supiK>scd 
that  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  amendment  they  had  secured  the  result  of  their  Isbors, 
the  conviction  that  something  more  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  constitutional  pro- 
tection to  the  unfortunate  race  who  had  suffered  so  much.  They  occonlingly  passed 
through  Congress  the  proposition  for  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment ;  and  they 
doeliiiwl  to  Irrnt  as  rcstotiMl  to  their  full  iMirticiimtion  in  the  government  of  tlio  Union 
the  States  wliicli  hml  been  in  insurrection,  until  they  ratified  that  article  by  a  formal 
vote  of  their  legislative  bodies. 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  more  critically  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  on 
which  plaintiffs  in  error  rely,  let  us  complete  and  dismiss  the  history  of  the  recent 
amendments,  as  that  history  relates  to  the  general  purpose  which  pervades  them  all. 
A  few  yeare*  experience  satisfied  the  thoughtful  men  who  had  been  the  autlion  of  the 
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other  two  amendmenta,  that  notwithstanding  the  raatndnts  of  those  articlee  on  tha 
States,  and  the  laws  passed  under  the  additional  powers  granted  to  Congress,  theae 
were  still  inadequate  for  that  protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  without  which 
freedom  to  the  dave  was  no  boon.  They  were  in  all  those  States  denied  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  laws  were  made  and  administered  by  the  white  man  alone.  It  was  urged 
that  a  race  of  men  distinctively  marked,  as  was  the  negro  race,  living  in  tho  midst  of 
another  and  dominant  race,  could  never  be  fully  secured  in  their  persons  and  their 
proficrty  without  the  right  of  suffrage,  llenco  the  fifteenth  aiiionduient,  which  de- 
clares that  *  the  riglit  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.*  The  negro  having  by  the  fourteenth  article  been  declared  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  thus  made  a  voter  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

"  We  repeat,  then,  in  the  light  of  this  recapitulation  of  events  almost  too  recent 
to  be  called  history,  but  which  are  familiar  with  us  all,  and  on  the  most  casual  exam- 
ination of  the  language  of  these  amendments,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
one  prevailing  purpose  found  in  them  all,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  each,  and  without 
which  none  of  them  would  have  been  even  suggested ;  wo  mean  the  freedom  of  the 
slave  race,  the  security  and  firm  establishment  of  that  freedom,  and  the  protection  of 
the  newly-made  freeman  and  citizen  from  the  oppression  of  those  who  had  formerly 
exercised  unlimited  dominion  over  him.  It  is  true  that  only  the  fifteenth  amendment 
in  terms  mentions  the  negro  by  speaking  of  his  color  and  his  slavery  ;  but  it  is  just 
as  true  tliat  each  of  the  other  articles  was  addressed  to  the  grievances  of  tlmt  luce^ 
and  designed  to  remedy  them,  as  the  fifteenth. 

*'  We  do  not  say  that  no  one  else  but  the  negro  can  share  in  this  protection. 
Both  tlie  language  and  spirit  of  these  articles  are  to  have  their  fair  and  just  weight 
in  any  question  of  construction ;  undoubtedly,  while  negro  slavery  alone  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  Congress  which  proposed  the  thirteenth  article,  it  forbids  any  other  kind 
of  slavery,  now  or  hereafter.  If  Mexican  peonage,  or  the  Chinese  coolie  labor  system 
shall  develop  slavery  of  the  Mexican  or  Chinese  race  within  our  territory,  this  amend- 
ment may  safely  be  trusted  to  make  it  void.  And  so,  if  other  rights  are  assailed  by 
the  States  which  properly  ond  necessarily  fall  within  the  protection  of  these  articlee, 
that  protection  will  apply  though  the  party  interested  may  not  be  of  African  descent. 
But  what  we  do  say,  and  what  we  wish  to  have  understood,  is,  that  in  any  fair  and 
just  construction  of  any  section  or  phrase  of  these  amendments,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
always  to  the  purpose  which  we  have  said  was  the  pervading  spirit  of  them  all,  the 
evil  which  they  were  designed  to  remedy,  and  the  process  of  continual  addition  to  the 
Constitution,  until  that  purpose  was  supposed  to  be  accomplished  as  far  as  constitu- 
tional law  can  accomplish  it. 

*'The  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  article,  to  which  our  attention  is  niont  spocially 
invited,  ofMns  with  a  definition  of  citizenship  —  not  only  citizenship  of  the  UnitiNl  States, 
but  citizenship  of  the  States ;  no  such  definition  was  previously  found  in  tliu  C<institu- 
tion,  nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  define  it  by  Act  of  Congress.  It  hud  been  the 
occasion  of  much  discussion  in  the  courts,  by  the  executive  departments,  and  in  the 
public  journals.  It  had  been  said  by  eminent  judges  that  no  man  was  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  except  as  he  was  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States  com| losing  the 
Union.  Those,  therefore,  who  had  been  bom  and  resided  always  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  the  Territories,  though  within  tho  United  States,  were  not  citizens. 
Whether  this  proposition  was  sound  or  not,  had  never  been  judicially  deciiled.  But  it 
had  been  held  by  this  court  in  the  celebrated  Dred  Scott  case,  only  a  few  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  that  a  man  of  African  descent,  whether  a  slave  or  hot,  was 
not  and  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  a  Sute  or  of  the  United  States.    This  decision,  while 
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it  met  the  condemnation  of  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  oonstitntional  lawyen  of 
the  country,  had  never  been  oyemiled,  and  if  it  was  to  be  accepted  as  a  constitutional 
limitation  of  the  right  of  citizenship^  then  all  the  negro  race  who  had  recently  been 
made  freemen  were  still,  not  only  not  citizens,  but  were  incapable  of  becoming  so  by 
anything  short  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

"  To  remove  this  difficulty  primarily,  and  to  establish  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
definition  of  citizenship,  which  should  declare  what  should  constitute  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  and  also  citizenship  of  a  State,  tbe  first  clause  of  the  first  section  was 
framed  :  — 

'"AH  persons  liom  or  natnralizod  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.' 

"  The  first  oliscrvation  we  have  to  make  on  this  clause  is,  that  it  puts  at  rest  both 
the  questions  which  we  stated  to  have  been  the  subject  of  difTcrfmcos  of  opinion.  It 
declares  that  persons  may  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  their  cit. 
senship  of  a  [Hirticular  State  ;  and  it  overturns  the  Dred  Scott  decision  by  making  all 
persons  bom  within  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  That  its  main  porpose  was  to  establish  the  citizenship  of  the  negro  can 
admit  of  no  doubt  The  phrase  'subject  to  its  jurisdiction '  was  intended  to  exclude 
from  its  operation  children  of  ministers,  consuls,  and  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign 
States,  bom  within  the  United  States. 

"The  next  observation  is  more  important,  in  view  of  the  arguments  of  counsel  in 
the  present  cose.  It  is  that  the  distinction  between  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
and  citizenship  of  a  State  is  clearly  recognized  and  continued.  Not  only  may  a  man 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  being  a  citizen  of  a  State,  but  an  important 
element  is  necessary  to  convert  the  former  into  the  latter.  He  must  reside  within  the 
State  to  make  him  a  citizen  of  it ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  be  bora  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  to  be  a  citisen  of  the  Union.  It  is  quite  clear,  tlien, 
that  there  is  a  citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  a  citizenship  of  a  State,  which  are 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  which  depend  upon  different  characteristics  or  circum- 
stances in  the  individual.  Wo  think  this  distinction  and  its  explicit  roeognition  in 
thb  amendment  of  great  weight  in  this  aignment,  because  the  next  paragraph  of  this 
same  section,  which  is  the  one  mainly  relied  on  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  speaks  only  of 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  speak  of  those 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  several  States.  The  aigument,  however,  in  favor  of  plain- 
tiffs rests  wholly  on  the  assumption  that  the  citizenship  is  the  same  and  the  privileges 
and  imnnniftir^  giinmnteo<l  by  the  clause  are  the  same. 

" Tlie  laiigiinge  is  :  'No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  It  is  a  little  remarkable 
if  this  clause  was  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  citizen  of  a  State  against  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  his  own  State,  that  the  words  '  citizens  of  the  State  should  be  left  out, 
when  it  is  so  carefully  used,  and  used  in  contradistinction  to  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  the  very  sentence  which  precedes  it  It  is  too  clear  for  argument  th%t  the 
ehange  in  phraseology  was  adopted  understandingly  and  with  a  purpose. 

"  Of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizen  of  the  State,  and  whot  they  respectively  are, 
we  will  presently  consider  ;  but  we  wish  to  state  here  that  it  is  only  the  former  which 
are  placed  by  this  clause  under  the  protection  of  the  federal  Constitution,  and  that  the 
latter,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  intended  to  have  any  additionol  protection  by 
this  paragraph  of  the  amendment  If,  then,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  privileges 
and  immunities  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  such,  and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  citizen  of  a  State  as  such,  the  latter  most  rest  for  their  security  and  protec- 
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tion  where  they  hare  heretofore  rested,  eo  far  u  this  paragraph  is  concerned,  for  thej 
receive  no  additional  aid  from  it 

'*  Tlie  firat  occunence  of  the  words  'privileges'  and  'immunities'  in  our  oonstita- 
tional  history  is  to  he  found  in  the  fourth  of  the  articles  of  the  old  confederation. 

"  It  declares  '  that  tlie  hotter  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and  inter- 
counie  among  the  people  of  the  difforont  States  ol  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of 
each  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States,  and 
the  people  in  each  State  shall  have  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  any  other  State, 
and  shall  eigoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same 
duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively.* 

"  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  superseded  the  articles  of  confede- 
ration, the  corresponding  provision  is  found  in  section  2  of  the  fourth  article  in  the 
iollowing  words  :  '  Tlie  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizeus  of  the  several  States.' 

"There  can  be  but  little  question  tluit  the  purpose  of  both  those  provisions  is 
the  same,  and  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  intended  are  the  same  in  each. 
In  the  article  of  the  confederation  we  have  some  of  these  specifically  mentioned, 
and  enough,  perhaps,  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  class  of  civil  rights  meant 
by  the  phrase. 

"Fortunately  we  are  not  without  judicial  oonstniction  of  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  The  first  and  the  leading  case  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Corfield  v. 
Coryell,  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1823.    4  Wash.  0.  C.  R.  871. 

"  '  The  inquiry,'  he  says,  '  is,  What  are  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  several  States  ?  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  confining  these  expressions  to  those 
privileges  and  immunities  which  are  fundamental,  —  which  belong  of  right  to  the  citi- 
zens of  all  free  governments,  and  which  have  at  all  times  been  enjoyed  by  citizens  of 
the  several  States  which  compose  this  Union  from  the  time  of  their  becoming  free,  in- 
dependent, and  sovereign.  What  these  fundamental  principles  are,  it  would  be  more 
tedious  than  difficult  to  enumerate.  They  may  all,  however,  be  comprehended  under 
the  following  general  heads  :  Protection  by  the  government,  with  the  right  to  ac(|uira 
and  possess  property  of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness  and  safety, 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  restraints  as  the  government  may  prescribe  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  whole.' 

"  Thia  definition  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  States  is 
adopted  in  the  main  by  this  court  in  the  recent  case  of  Wani  v.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land (12  Wallace,  430),  while  it  declines  to  undertake  an  anthoritjitivo  dcnniliun  lie- 
yoiid  what  wiis  necessary  in  thai  case.  The  descripUon,  whou  lakon  U)  hiclndu  ulliers 
not  named,  but  which  are  of  the  same  general  character,  embraces  nearly  4'very  civil 
right,  fur  the  establishment  and  protitction  of  which  oiganizod  guveninient  is  instituted. 
Tliey  are,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Washington,  those  rights  which  aro  fundamental. 
Throughout  his  opinion  they  are  spoken  of  as  rights  belonging  to  the  individual  as  a 
citizen  of  a  State.  They  are  so  spoken  of  in  the  constitutional  provision  which  he  was 
construing.  And  they  have  always  been  held  to  be  the  class  of  rights  which  the  State 
governments  were  created  to  establish  and  secure. 

"  In  the  case  of  Paul  v.  Virginia  (8  Wallace,  180),  the  court,  in  expounding  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  says  that  '  the  privileges  and  immunities  secured  to  citi- 
zens of  each  State  in  the  several  States,  by  the  provision  in  question,  are  those  privi- 
leges and  immunities  which  are  common  to  the  citizens  in  the  latter  States,  under 
their  constitutions  and  laws,  by  virtue  of  their  being  ciUzens.'    The  constitutional 
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proyiflioti  there  alladed  to  did  not  creAto  those  rights,  which  it  called  privileges  and 
immauities  of  citizens  of  the  States  ;  it  threw  around  them  in  that  clause  no  security 
for  the  citizen  of  the  State  where  they  were  claimed  or  exorcised,  nor  did  it  profess  to 
control  the  power  of  the  States  over  the  rights  of  its  own  citizens.  Its  sole  purpose 
was  to  declare  to  the  several  States  that  whatever  those  rights  are,  as  you  grant  or 
estAhlish  tliem  to  your  own  citizens,  or  as  you  limit  or  qualify  them,  or  impose  restric- 
tions on  their  exorcise,  the  same,  no  more  nor  less,  shall  be  tlie  measure  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  other  States  within  your  jurisdiction. 

"It  would  be  the  vainest  show  of  learning  to  attempt  to  prove  by  citations  of 
authority  that,  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  recent  amendments,  no  claim  or  pretence 
was  set  up  that  those  rights  depended  on  the  federal  government  for  their  existence  or 
protection,  beyond  the  very  few  express  limitations  which  the  federal  Constitution  im- 
posed upon  the  States,  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  prohibition  against  t»  posi  /ado 
laws,  bills  of  attiiinder,  and  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  But,  with 
these  and  a  few  other  restrictions,  the  entire  domain  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  States,  as  above  defined,  lay  within  the  constitutional  and  legislative 
power  of  the  States,  and  without  that  of  the  federal  government. 

"  Was  it  the  purpose  of  the  frmmers  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  by  the  simple 
declaration  that  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  laws  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,-  to  transfer  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  all  the  civil  rights  which  we  have  mentioned  from  the  States  to  the  federal 
government  f  And  where  it  is  declaretl  that  Ck>ngress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  that 
article,  was  it  intended  to  bring  within  the  power  of  Congress  the  entire  domain  of 
civil  rights  heretofore  belonging  exclusively  to  the  States  ? 

"All  this  and  more  must  follow  if  the  pro|K)sition  of  plaintiffs  in  error  be 
sound ;  for  not  only  are  these  rights  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress  whenever,  in 
its  dincrotion,  any  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  abridged  by  State  legislation,  but  that 
body  may  also  \wm  laws  in  advance,  limiting  and  resisting  the  oxorciso  of  legislative 
]iowcr  by  the  States  in  their  most  ordinary  and  usual  functions,  as  in  its  judgment  or 
discretion  it  may  think  proper  on  all  such  subjects.  And  still  further,  such  a  con- 
struction, foUowcil  by  the  reversal  of  the  judgments  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Louis- 
iana in  these  cases,  would  constitute  this  court  a  perpetual  censor  upon  all  legislation 
of  the  States  on  the  civil  lights  of  their  own  citizens,  with  authority  to  nullify  such 
as  it  did  not  approve  as  consistent  with  those  rights  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  The  argument,  we  admit,  is  not  always  the  most  con- 
clusive which  is  drawn  from  the  consequences  urged  against  the  adoption  of  a  par- 
ticular construction  of  an  instrument.  But  when,  as  in  the  caso  before  us,  these 
consequences  are  so  serious,  so  far-reaching  and  pervading,  so  great  a  departure  from 
the  stnicture  and  spirit  of  our  institutions  ;  when  the  eflect  is  to  fetter  and  degrade  the 
State  governments  by  subjecting  them  to  the  control  of  Congress  in  the  exercise  of 
powers  heretofore  universally  conceded  to  them  of  the  roost  ordinary  and  fundamental 
character  ;  when,  in  fact,  it  radically  changes  the  whole  theory  of  the  relations  of  the 
State  and  federal  goveniments  to  each  other,  and  of  both  these  governments  to  the 
poopio,  the  aiguincnt  has  a  force  that  is  irresistible  in  the  absence  of  language  which 
exprpa<«s  this  pnrposo  too  clearly  to  admit  of  doubt 

"  We  are  convinced  that  no  such  results  were  intended  by  the  Congress  which  pro- 
posed thcHC  amf^ndmcnts,  nor  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  which  ratified  tliein. 

"  Having  shown  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  relied  on  in  the  argument  aro 
those  which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  States  as  such,  and  that  they  are  left  to  the  State 
goveniments  for  security  and  protection,  and  not  by  this  article  placed  under  the 
special  care  of  the  federal  government,  we  may  hold  ourselves  excused  from  defining 
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the  privileges  and  immnnities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  no  State  can 
abridge,  until  some  case  involring  those  privileges  may  make  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
No  case  in  this  court  until  that  of  Ward  v.  Maryland,  in  1872,  required  a  con8i<lera- 
tion  of  those  words  as  used  in  the  original  constitution  in  reference  to  citiasens  of  the 
States ;  and  it  may  be  long  before  we  are  called  u^ion  to  furnish  a  denuitiou  of  the 
term  as  applying  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  uo 
such  privileges  and  immunities  are  to  be  found  if  those  we  have  been  considering  are 
excluded,  we  venture  to  suggest  some  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, its  esseutial  character,  its  constitution  or  its  laws. 

**  One  of  these  is  well  described  in  the  case  of  Ci-andall  v.  Nevada  (6  Wallace,  86). 
It  is  said  to  be  the  right  of  the  citizen  of  this  great  country,  protected  by  implied 
guaranties  of  its  Constitution,  '  to  come  to  the  seat  of  government  to  assert  any  claim 
he  may  have  upon  that  government,  or  to  transact  any  businetut  he  may  have  with  it, 
to  b«:ck  its  protection,  to  share  its  offices,  to  engage  in  administering  its  functions.  He 
has  the  right  of  free  access  to  its  seaports,  through  which  all  operations  of  foreign  com- 
merce are  conducted,  to  the  sub-treasuries,  limd-oflices,  and  courts  of  justice  in  the 
several  States.'  And,  quoting  from  the  language  uf  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  another 
case,  it  is  said,  *  that  for  all  the  great  purposes  for  which  the  federal  government  was 
established  we  are  one  people,  with  one  common  country.  We  are  all  .citizens  of  the 
United  States ; '  and  it  is  as  such  citizens  that  their  rights  are  supported  in  this  coart 
in  Crandall  v.  Nevada. 

"  Another  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  to  demand  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  the  federal  government  over  his  life,  liberty,  and  property  when  on  the  high 
seas,  or  vrithin  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  government  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
nor  that  the  right  depends  upon  his  character  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  (States.  The 
right  to  peaceably  assemble  and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  ?iabeas  corpus,  are  rights  of  the  citizen  guaranteed  by  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  right  to  use  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  however  they  may  ponetmte 
the  territories  of  the  several  States,  all  rights  secured  to  our  citizens  by  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  are  dependent  upon  citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  not  uitizenship 
of  a  State.  One  of  these  privileges  is  conferred  by  the  very  article  under  consideration. 
It  is,  that  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  any  person  can,  of  his  own  volition,  become 
a  citizen  of  any  State  of  the  Union  by  acquiring  a  residence  therein,  with  tlio  sanio 
rights  as  other  citizens  of  that  State.  To  these  may  be  added  the  rights  secured  by  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  and  by  the  other  clause  of  the  fourteenth  next  to 
bo  considered. 

"  But  it  is  useless  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  since  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  rights  claimed  by  these  plaintiflTs  in  error,  even  if  they  exist,  are  not  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  under  consideration. 

*' '  All  persons  born  or  imturalizod  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
tios  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.' 

"The  argument  has  not  been  much  pressed  in  these  cases,  that  the  defendant's 
charter  deprives  the  pUintifls  of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  that  it 
denies  to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  first  of  these  paragraphs  has  been 
in  the  federal  Constitution  since  the  adoption  of  the  fifth  amendment  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  federal  power.    It  is  also  to  be  found  in  some  form  of  expression  in  the  oon« 
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8titnti<ni8  of  nearly  all  the  States  as  a  raatraint  upon  tbe  power  of  the  States.  The  law 
then  has  practically  been  the  same  as  it  now  is  during  the  ezistenoe  of  the  goTemmenti 
except  so  far  as  tbe  present  amendment  may  place  the  restraining  power  over  the  States 
in  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  goyemment. 

"  We  are  not  without  Judicial  interpretation,  therefore,  both  State  and  national,  of 
the  meaning  of  this  clause.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  under  no  oonstmction  of 
the  third  provision  that  we  have  ever  seen,  nor  any  that  we  deem  admissible^  can  the 
restraint  imposed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  upon  the  exercise  of  their  trades  by  the 
butchers  of  New  Orleans  be  held  to  be  a  depriTmtion  of  property  within  the  meaning  of 
that  provision. 

"  '  Nor  shall  any  State  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.* 

*'  In  the  light  of  the  history  of  these  amendments,  and  the  pervading  purpose  of 
thcni,  which  wo  luive  already  discussed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  moaning  to  this 
clause.  The  existence  of  laws,  In  the  States  where  the  newly-emancipated  negroes 
resided,  which  discriminated  with  gross  iigustios  and  hardship  against  them  as  a  class, 
was  the  evil  to  be  remedied  by  this  clause,  and  by  it  such  laws  ars  forbidden.  But  if 
tlio  States  did  not  conform  their  laws  to  its  requirements,  then  by  the  fifth  section  of 
the  article  Congress  was  authorized  to  enforce  it  by  suitable  legislation.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  action  of  a  State  not  directed  by  way  of  discrimination  against 
tlie  nt^grocs  ns  a  clnsa,  or  on  account  of  their  race,  will  ever  be  hold  to  come  within  tlie 
purview  of  this  provision.  It  is  so  clearly  a  provision  for  that  race  and  that  emergency 
that  a  strong  case  would  be  necessary  for  its  application  to  any  other.  But  as  it  is  a 
State  that  is  to  be  dealt  with,  and  not  alone  the  validity  of  its  laws,  we  msy  safely 
leave  that  matter  until  Congress  shall  have  exercised  its  power,  or  some  case  of  State 
oppression,  by  denial  of  equal  justice  in  its  courts,  shall  demand  a  decision  at  our 
hands.  We  find  no  such  esse  in  the  one  before  us,  and  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
go  over  the  argument  again  as  it  may  have  relation  to  this  jiarticular  clause  of  Uie 
amendment. 

"  In  the  early  history  of  the  organization  of  the  government  its  statesmen  seem  to 
have  divided  on  tlie  line  which  should  separate  the  powera  of  the  national  government 
from  those  of  the  State  governments,  and  though  this  line  has  never  been  very  well 
defined  in  public  opinion,  such  a  division  has  continued  from  that  day  to  this. 

"  The  adoption  of  the  first  eleven  amendments  to  the  Constitution  so  soon  after 
the  original  instrument  was  accepted,  shows  a  prevailing  sense,  at  that  time,  of  danger 
from  the  fodcml  |iownr.  And  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  such  a  jealousy  continued  to 
exist  with  many  patriotic  men  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war.  It  was 
then  discovered  Uiat  the  true  danger  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  was  in  the  capacity 
of  the  State  oiganizations  to  combine  and  concentrate  all  the  powera  of  the  State,  and 
of  contiguous  States,  for  a  determined  resistance  to  the  general  government.  Unques- 
tionably this  has  given  great  force  to  the  arguments,  and  added  largely  to  the  numbers, 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  strong  national  government. 

"  But  however  pervading  this  sentiment,  and  however  it  may  have  contributed  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  we  have  been  considering,  we  do  not  see  in  those 
amendments  any  purpose  to  disturb  the  main  features  of  the  general  system.  Under 
the  pressure  of  all  the  excited  feeling  growing  out  of  the  war,  our  statesmen  have  still 
believed  that  the  existence  of  the  States,  with  powera  for  domestic  and  local  govern- 
ment, including  the  rpgulation  of  dvil  rights  —  the  rights  of  person  and  of  property — 
was  essential  to  the  perfect  working  of  our  complex  form  of  government,  though  they 
have  thought  proper  to  impose  additional  limitations  on  the  States,  and  to  confer 
additional  power  on  that  of  the  nation. 
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"  But  whatever  flactuations  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  public  opinion  on  thia 
subject  daring  the  period  of  our  national  exiatenoe,  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  thia 
court,  so  (ar  as  its  functions  required,  has  always  held,  with  a  stoaily  and  an  evon 
hand,  the  balance  between  State  and  federal  power,  and  we  trust  that  such  may 
continue  to  be  the  history  of  its  relation  to  that  subject  so  long  as  it  shall  have 
duties  to  perform  which  demand  of  it  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  or  of  any 
of  its  parte." 

The  other  case  to  which  reference  has  been  made  was  that  of  Bradwell  v.  The  State 
of  Illinois.  The  plaintiff  in  error  was  a  woman,  and  had  applied  to  the  State  court  for 
examination  as  to  her  qualifications  for  sdmission  to  the  bar.  The  court  had  denied 
the  application,  on  the  ground  that  only  men  could  be  licensed  to  practise  under  the 
State  law ;  and  the  case  came  before  this  court  on  the  claim  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
denied  a  privily  secured  to  her  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  After  a 
statement  of  the  case,  the  court  proceed  to  say :  *' Three  propositions  may  be  con- 
sidered properly  before  this  court.  As  regards  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States,  the  plaintiff  in  her  aflSdavit  has  stated  very  clearly  her  case,  to 
which  it  is  inapplicable.  The  protection  designed  by  that  clause,  as  has  been  re- 
peatedly held,  has  no  application  to  a  citizen  of  the  State  where  the  laws  are  com- 
plained of.  If  the  plaintiff  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  gave  her  no  protection  against  its  courts  or  its  legislature.  The  jdaintiff 
seems  to  have  seen  this  difficulty,  and  attempts  to  avoid  it  by  stating  that  she  was  born 
in  Vermont.  While  she  rcnminod  in  Vermont  that  circumstance  mado  her  a  citizen  of 
that  State,  but  she  states  at  the  same  time  tliut  she  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  she  Is  now  and  has  been  for  many  years  post  a  resident  of  Chicago,  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  The  fourteenth  amendment  declares  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
citizens  of  the  State  within  which  they  reside;  therefore  plaintiff  was  at  the  time  of  her 
application  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  AVe  do 
not  here  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  temporary  residence  in  one  State  with  in- 
tent to  return  to  another,  which  will  not  create  citizenship  in  the  former ;  but  the 
plaintiff  states  nothing  to  take  her  case  out  of  the  definition  of  citizenship  of  the  State 
as  defined  by  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 

"  In  regard  to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  caae 
truly  says  that  there  are  privileges  and  immunities  which  belong  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  as  such  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  nonsense  for  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  prohibit  a  State  from  abridging  them  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  admission  to 
the  bar  of  the  State  of  a  \yGnon  who  possesses  the  requisite  leaniing  and  character  is 
one  of  those  which  the  State  may  not  deny.  In  this  latter  proposition  wo  an:  not  nblo 
to  concur  with  the  counsel.  We  ngnns  with  him  that  there  aro  privih^gcs  and  iuiniu- 
111  tics  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  Unitcnl  States  in  that  relation  and  chnructcr,  and  that 
it  IS  these,  and  these  alone,  which  a  State  is  forbidden  to  abridge.  Hut  the  right  to 
admittance  to  practise  law  in  the  court  of  a  State  is  not  one  of  these.  This  right  in  no 
sense  depends  on  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  It  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever 
been  made  in  any  State,  or  in  any  case,  to  depend  upon  citizenship  at  all.  Certainly 
many  prominent  and  distinguished  lawyers  have  been  admitted  to  practice,  Iwth  in 
State  and  federal  courts,  who  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 
But  on  whatever  basis  this  right  may  be  placed,  so  far  as  it  can  have  any  relation  to 
citizenship  at  all,  it  would  seem  that,  as  to  the  courts  of  a  State,  it  would  relate  to  cit- 
izenship of  a  State,  and  as  to  the  federal  courts,  it  would  relate  to  citizenship  of  the 
United  States.    The  opinion  delivered  in  the  slaughter-house  cases  from  Louisiana  ren- 
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den  an  elaborate  argnment  in  tbe  prawnt  case  nnneoeasary,  for  nnleas  we  are  wholly 
and  radically  mistaken  in  the  principles  on  whioh  these  cases  are  decided,  the  right  to 
control  and  regulate  the  granting  of  license  to  practise  law  in  the  coorts  of  a  State  is 
one  of  those  powers  which  are  not  transferred  for  its  protection  to  the  federal  govem- 
ment,  as  its  exercise  is  in  no  manner  goremed  or  controlled  by  citixenship  of  the  United 
States  in  the  party  seeking  such  license.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  argument  on 
which  the  judgment  on  these  cases  is  founded.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  they  are  concInsiTe 
of  the  present  case.    The  judgment  of  the  State  court  is  therefore  affirmed." 
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A. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY 1916-1928 

dee  Slavbbt. 

ACADEMY,  MILITARY 1281 

ACCOUNTS, 

public,  publication  of 1346, 1847 

ACCUSATION, 

self,  not  to  be  compelled 1782-1788 

ACQUISITION  OF  TERRITORY.    See  Foreign  Territory. 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS.    See  Congress. 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS     .    .    .  308,  804,  412,  414, 1660, 1662 

of  each  house 848-867 

ADMINISTRATORS, 

legislatiTe  authority  lor  sales  by «.••••    1968  n. 

ADMIRALTY, 

jurisdiction 4 1668-1674 

See  Judiciary. 
ADMISSION  OF  STATES  TO  THE  UNION 1314-1821 

of  Ix>ni8iana ^    •    •    .    .  1917  and  n. 

of  Missouri 1917  and  n. 

of  Texas 1919, 1920 

of  California 1921 

AFRICAN  RACE. 

See  Freedmen  ;  Slaves  ;  Slavery. 
ALIEN  ACT, 

whether  constitutional r 1293, 1294  n. 

ALIENS, 

who  are 1702 

suits  by  and  against 1697-1701 

naturalization  of 1102-1104 

ALLIANCES, 

Stotes  not  to  form 1864,1866,1401-1406 
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AMBASSADORS, 

appointment  of    ' 1505, 1525, 1526, 1534 

who  to  receive 1560, 1565 

dinmisdon  of 1568,  1569 

protection  and  righta  of 1658-1662 

salts  by  and  against 1658-1662 

AMENDMENTS  OF  CONSTITUTION, 

how  made 1825-1831 

object  of  first  ten 303 

proposed  and  carried  through  by  Mr.  Madison 303  n. 

changing  mode  of  electing  President 1467, 1470 

incorporating  bill  of  righto 1858-1868 

forbidding  establishment  of  religion 1870-1879 

protecting  liberty  of  speech,  petition,  &o 1870,  1880-1898 

protecting  against  military  oppression 1898,  1899 

forbidding  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 1900-1902 

and  excessiye  bail  and  punishments 1903, 1904 

abolishing  slavery 1915-1927 

giving  protection  of  the  law  of  the  land 1928-1962 

guaranteeing  the  public  debt 1965 

establishing  impartial  suffrage 1969-1975 

AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONS, 

defence  of,  by  John  Adams 523  n.,  551  n.,  552  n. 

APPEAL, 

nature  and  effect  of 1760-1776 

to  the  crown  in  the  colonial  period 175,  176 

in  prize  causes  to  Congress  under  the  Confederation 250 

APPELLATE  JURISDICTION 1701-1747 

See  Judiciary. 

APPOINTMENTS  TO  OFFICE, 

by  President  and  Senate 1505,1524-1536 

by  Congress  and  heads  of  departmento 1505-1535,  1536 

when  discretionary  in  Congress 1505-1535,  1536 

when  complete 1545-1554 

when  appointee  is  in  office 1554 

in  case  of  vacancies 1555-1559 

who  disqualified  under  fourteenth  amendment 1964 

APPORTIONMENT, 

of  representatives 630-645,  673-^83 

Jefferson,  Webster,  and  Everett  on  rule  of 683  n. 

under  fourteenth  amendment 1963 

of  direct  taxes 951,  998-1004 

APPRENTICE  LAWS. 

what  forbidden  by  tliirteenth  amendment 1940 

APPROPRIATIONS  OF  MONEY  ...     958,  975-991,  1179.  1346. 1349 
for  internal  improvements 958,  1273-1278 
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ARBITER,  geeUon 

oommon,  under  the  Coiuititation • 871-398 

ARMS, 

right  to  bear 1805-1898 

ARMY  AND  NAVY, 

power  to  create  and  regulate 1178-1197 

President  to  be  commander-in-chief 1490-H92 

ARREST, 

of  members  of  Congress 856-865 

unreasonable,  forbidden 1901,  190Q 

ARTICLES  OF    CONFEDERATION 216,223-243 

See  CONFEDBBATION. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE, 

promotion  of 1161-1166 

ASSEMBLY, 

liberty  of,  guaranteed 1893-1896 

ASSISTANCE.   WRITS  OF, 

a  cause  of  the  revolution 1901  n. 

ATTAINDER, 

bills  of,  not  to  be  passed  by  Congresa 1348, 1344 

nor  by  States 1364,1373 

for  treason,  how  limited .    1296-1800 

AUTHORS. 

copyright  of 1161-1166 

AYES  AND  NOES, 

call  of,  in  Congress 839-842 


B. 

BAIL, 

excessiye,  not  to  be  required 1901, 1902, 1948 

BALLOT, 

vote  by 826,840,841 

BANK  CURRENCY, 

power  of  States  to  authorize 1120,1121 

distinguished  from  bills  of  credit 1364-1372 

authorisKed  by  Congress  in  1863 1271  h. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

constitutionality  of 1259-1270 

Mr.  Hamilton  on 1269  n. 

States  cannot  tax 1033-1052 

suits  by  and  against 1649-1656 

BANKRUPTCY, 

power  of  Congress  over 1105-1115 

general  object  of  laws  of 1106 

importance  of  the  power  in  Congress 1107-1116 

power  of  States  in  respect  to 1114, 1116 

VOL.  II.  —  47 
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BETTERMENT  LAWS, 

power  to  pass 1058  n. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS, 

importance  of 801,304,1858-1869,1937,1938 

establishment  of f    .    .    1868-1909 

in  Plymouth  Colony oO 

in  Massachusetts  Colony 72 

in  Connecticut  Colony 89 

in  Maryland  Colony , 107 

BILLS, 

in  legislation,  how  introduced ,    .      896 

how  adopted 896-900 

money,  to  originate  in  House  of  RepresontatiTes 874-880 

BILLS  OF  ATTAINDER, 

by  Congress  prohibited 1343,  1844 

by  States  prohibited 1354-1378 

BILLS  OF  CREDIT, 

not  to  be  emitted  by  States 1358-1372 

what  are 1120,  1364-1372 

Mr.  Dexter  on , 1120  n. 

Mr.  Webster  on 1120  a 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE, 

purchase  of,  by  United  States 1278 

BORROWING  MONEY, 

power  for ,    •     ,    .    .    1055 

BOUNDARIES, 

settlement  of,  under  Confederation 227,  228, 1680 

how  determined  before  the  reyolution 1681 

suits  between  States  in  respect  to 1681,1682 

BRIDGES, 

over  navigable  waters 1073 


CABINET  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 1490-1493 

CALIFORNIA, 

admission  of 1921 

CANALS  AND  ROADS, 

power  of  Congress  in  respect  to 1272-1277 

CAPITATION  TAX, 

power  to  lay 954-993,998 

CAPTURE, 

regulation  of 1168-1177 

adjudication  upon 1663-1674 

CAROLINAS, 

origin  and  settlement  of 128-143 
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CASES, 

what  are,  within  the  judicial  power 1637-1058 

See  Judiciary. 

CENSUS, 

taking  of 636-646,650 

CESSIONS, 

for  seat  of  govenmient 1216, 1224-1232 

for  forts,  arsenals,  &o. 1224-1234,  1328 

of  foreign  territory 1282-1289 

CHARTER, 

govern  incnts,  what  were 169 

of  Virginia 41-46 

of  Plymouth 56-68 

of  Massachusetts 61-63,  65-71 

of  New  Hampshire 79,  80 

of  Maine 82,  88 

of  Connecticut 84,  86-88 

of  New  Haven 85 

of  Rhode  Island 94-99 

of  Maryland 103-106 

of  New  York 111-114 

of  Now  Jersey 115-120 

of  Pennsylvania 121-124 

of  Delaware 127 

of  the  Carolinas 128-139 

of  Georgia 143,144 

CHARTERS, 

what  are  contracts 1392-1395 

CHRISTIANITY, 

colonization  in  the  interest  of 1,  5,  12-14 

intolerance  of  sects « 53 

protection  of,  by  law  in  the  colonies  .    .     .     .    59,  74,  80,  82,  85,  91,  106 
See  Religious  Tests  ;  Religion. 

CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND, 

establishment  of,  in  the  colonies 50,  82,  106, 108,  133, 140 

CITIZENS, 

naturalization 1102-1104 

who  are 1693-1696,  1932,  1933 

privileges  and  immunities  of,  in  each  State 1805,  1806 

who  eligible  to  the  presidency 1477-1479 

who  may  be  representatives 618 

senators  must  be 730 

whether  persons  of  African  descent  formerly  were 1017  n. 

f  reedmen  declared  to  be 1030 

protection  of  privileges,  &o.,  by  fourteenth  amendment    .    .    1930-1937, 

and  App.  to  Vol.  II. 
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CIVIL  OFFICERS, 

who  are 701-705 

tenure  of  office  regulated 1548  n. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 1026,  1081,  1085,  1067 

coDBtitutiouality  of 1027 

CIVIL  WAR, 

breaking  out  of 1922,  1023 

emancipation  of  slaves  in  consequence  of 1028-1027 

new  securities  made  necessary  by 1028 

COINAGE, 

power  of  Congress  oyer 1116-1128 

punishment  of  counterfeiting 1128 

States  inhibited  from 1854,1857,1358 

COLONIES, 

American,  origin  and  settlement  of 147 

title  of  territory 87 

general  review  of 147-107 

common  law  in 148-158 

governments  in 158-lGl 

righto  of 158-178,184-101 

various  kinds  of 147-156, 150-1C2 

title  by  discovery  and  conquest 151-156 

lands  in,  how  held 172.  173 

were  independent  of  each  other 177,  178 

not  sovereign  States 178  n.,  207-217 

in  what  they  agreed 162-170 

in  what  they  differed 170-183 

legislative  powers  of 185,186 

righto  of  suffrage  in 582 

slavery  in 1016,  1017 

COLOR, 

not  to  be  a  disqualification  for  suffrage 1060-1075 

See  Frebdmen;  Slavery. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS, 

inspection  laws  as  to 1061  n. 

COLUMBIA, 

District  of 1216-1223 

taxes  in 008-1011 

legislation  in 1220-1234 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 

President  to  be 1400-1402 

COMMERCE, 

under  the  confederation 250,  268,  1057 

Constitution  necessary  to  give  control  of    ...     .    250,  805  n.,  1057  n. 

power  of  Congress  to  regulate 1056-1100 

Mr.  Hamilton  on 1075  n. 

defined 1061-1063 
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COMMERCE,  —  continued.  BaotUm 

whether  embargoes  are  regulation  of 1064  n. 

foreign 1065-1066 

domestic 1065-1076 

with  Indians 1065,1097-1101 

how  far  regulation  of,  by  Congress  is  ezdusiTe 1067-1072 

how  far  State  regulations  admissible 1072, 1073  and  n. 

whether  encouragement  of  manufactures  is  included    .    .    .     1077-1007 

COMMON  DEFENCE, 

taxes  for 000,008,058,078,093 

COMMON  LAW, 

introduction  of,  in  the  colonies    50,  55, 100,  114, 140, 142, 145, 147, 154, 

157,  158,  163-165 

resorted  to  for  definition  of  offences 796-800 

and  of  congressional  priyileges 846-849 

punishment  of  contempts  under 845-849 

COMMONS, 

House  of,  choice  of  speaker  by 687 

See  Paruambht. 

COMPACT, 

what  is 323-325 

by  constitution  or  league 311  n. 

social,  the  Constitution  a 312,  313 

of  government,  how  enforced 323-350 

COMPACTS, 

between  States 1401,1402 

what  are  contracts 1396 

COMPENSATION, 

of  President 1485,1486 

of  judges 1622-1635 

of  members  of  Congress 851-858 

for  property  taken  for  public  uses 1782-1792 

for  slaves,  proposed   .- 1923 

for  slaves,  prohibited 1965-1966 

COMPROMISES, 

on  slavery 636-643,1916-1928 

See  Slavrrt. 

CONCURRENT  AND  EXCLUSIVE  POWERS 435-447 

CONFEDERATE  STATES, 

constitution  of ,  compared  with  that  of  the  Union 318  n. 

debt  of,  not  to  be  assumed  or  paid 1929, 1965 

CONFEDERATION, 

origin  and  formation  of 218-228 

aHiclesof 216,223-225,229-241,245 

defects  of 248-271 

Jefferson's  view  of 271  n. 

Madison's  view  of 916  n. 
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CONFEDERATION,  —  continued. 

legislative  power  under  .    .    .    281-238,  246,  270,  547, 1056, 1057,  1008 

decline  and  fall  of 248-271 

power  of,  to  borrow  money 1005 

uatoralization  and  bankrupt  laws  under 1103-1106 

States  prohibited  entering  into  a 1854, 1355,  1401-1405 

CONFEDERATION,  NEW  ENGLAND 102 

CONGRESS, 

of  1765,  declaration  of  rights  by 100 

of  1774 202,203 

of  1775 203-205,  213,  214 

before  confederation,  powers  of 217 

after  confederation,  powers  of      231-238,  245-271,  547,  1055,  1057,  1007 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

division  of &I  6-570 

House  of  Representatives 571-689 

qualification  of  members 572,  612-629 

Senate 692-814 

qualification  of  members 728-732 

election  of  members 814-8^16 

who  disqualified 867-872 

organization  and  modes  of  proceeding 873-904 

adjoururoeuts  of 829,  832,  836,  843,  844,  1560,  1563 

quorum  of 832,  836 

rules  of 837,  838,  857 

power  to  punish  contempts,  &c 837,  838,  845-850 

power  to  expel  members 8;)7,  838 

compensation  of  members 851-858 

meetings  of 829-836 

privileges  of 837-863 

journals  of,  to  be  kept 839,  840 

mode  of  passing  laws 873-879,895 

impeachmente  by  and  before 688,  689,  742-813 

ooncuiTcnt  and  exclusive  powers  of 436-450 

power  of,  to  lay  taxes 905-1057 

to  borrow  money 905-1055 

to  regulate  commerce 1056-1101 

over  naturalization 1102-1104 

to  pass  bankrupt  laws 1105-1115 

to  coin  money 1116-1120 

to  regulate  weights  and  measures 1122 

to  punish  counterfeiting 1123 

over  post-offices  and  post-roads .     1124-1150 

to  encourage  science  and  the  arte 1151-1156 

to  punish  piracies  and  fetonies  on  high  seas 1157-1165 

to  punish  offences  against  the  law  of  nations    ....     1157-1165 
over  war  and  captures 1168-1177 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEA.—dwUinued.  BmAUm 

power  over  the  army  and  navy 1178-1108 

over  the  militia 1199-1218 

over  the  seat  of  government 1216-1223 

over  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  &c 1224-1236 

to  punish  treason 1296-1801 

to  charter  Bank  of  United  States 1269-1271 

to  pass  alien  and  sedition  laws 1293,  1294 

to  provide  for  vacancy  in  presidency 1480-1483 

to  organixe  judiciary 1690-1598,  1773.  1774 

to  make  internal  iuiprovefnents 1273-1277 

to  lay  embargoes 1004,  1289-1292 

incidental  powers  of 1230-1268 

resulting  powers  of 1230-1258 

appropriations  of  money  by 1178 

when  President  may  convene 1660, 1662 

government  of  territories  by 1322-1330 

may  admit  new  States 1314-1321 

may  pass  laws  to  enforce  the  amendments 1927, 1967,  1969 

CONNECTICUT, 

origin,  settlement,  and  government  of 84-98 

CONQUEST, 

laws  of,  as  to  colonies 149 

See  Foreign  Territobt. 
CONSCIENCE, 

liberty  of 1844 

See  Rblioious  Tests;  Beuoion. 
CONSCRIPTION, 

for  the  army,  power  to  order 1192  n. 

CONSENT, 

government  based  upon 826  n. 

CONSTITUTION, 

confederate 818  n. 

wli.'it.  wn 338,  339 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

origin  and  adoption  of 272-280 

general  objections  to 281-306 

whether  a  compact  or  league 807-373 

formed  by  the  people  and  not  by  States 811  n.,  863-867 

final  interpreter  of 371,  373-398 

views  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall     .     .    873  n.,  892  n.,  418  n.,  480  n. 

of  Mr.  Jefferson 311  n.,  374  n.,  407  n. 

of  President  Jackson 376  n. 

of  Mr.  Webster 391  n.,  897  n. 

of  Mr.  Calhoun 811  n.,  391  n.,  1294  n. 

of  Mr.  Madison 896  n. 

of  Mr.  Lincoln App.  to  Vol.  L 
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CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  — cofitfnuerf. 

views  of  Maasachiuetts  legiBlature 301  n. 

rules  for  interpretation  of 891M57 

preamble,  an  exposition  of 457-516 

division  of  powers  under 51&-546 

legislative  power,  division  of 546-570 

House  of  liepreseutativus 571-689 

Senate 602-814 

mode  of  passing  laws 874-878,  805-003 

President's  negative  of  laws 801-803,  1572 

powers  of  Congress 001-1352 

executive  department 1410-1572 

judicial  department 1573-1508 

supremacy  of 840,  1836-1842 

proliibitious  on  tlio  States l;553-1410 

amendments  to 1857-1010,  1015-1075 

J.  Q.  Adams  on  practical  construction  of 418  n. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 274-277 

CONSTITUTIONS, 

John  Adams  on 523  n.,  551  n.,  552  n. 

Gouvemeur  Morris  on 533  n. 

CONSTRUCTION, 

rules  of 308-457,1005-1900 

contemporaneous 404-408, 1091-1004 

of  State  and  federal  Constitutions  compared 408-418 

CONSULS, 

appointment  of 1505-1524 

suits  by  and  against 1G58-1062 

CONTEMPTS, 

of  Congress,  how  punished aS7,  845-840 

whether  pardonable  by  the  President 1503, 1504 

of  court 1774 

CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 202-271 

See  CoNGBEss. 

CONTRACTS, 

obligation  of,  not  to  be  impaired 1374-1300 

appointments  to  office  are  not 1303  n.,  1305  n. 

of  United  States,  how  interpreted 1330 

CONVENTION, 

of  1786  to  regulate  tariff 272,273 

constitutional 274-277 

the  Hartford,  on  State  interposition  when  Constitution  violated       322  n. 

CONVEYANCES, 

of  lands  under  colonial  governments 174 

by  Indians • 7 

COPYRIGHT  OF  AUTHORS 1151-1155 
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CORPORATIONS,  BaeUon 

when  may  sue  in  federal  coorto •••••    1695 

foreign,  when  may  sue 1700 

charters  of,  when  contracts 1285-1293 

power  of  Congress  to  create 1259-1271 

license  fees  may  be  required  of  foreign •    •    •     1061  n. 

CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD, 

in  treason 1296-1304 

COUNSEL, 

right  to,  in  criminal  oases 1792-1794, 1949 

COUNTERFEITING, 

punishment  of 1123 

COURTS, 

organization  and  powers  of 1573-1778 

State,  appellate  jurisdiction  over 1701, 1706-1747 

See  JuDiciABT. 

COURTS-MARTLAL, 

jurisdiction  of 1762 

CRIMES, 

how  prosecuted  and  tried 1778-1782 

CRIMINALS, 

fugitive 1807-1812 

not  bound  to  accuse  themselvea 1782-1788 

trial  of 1778-1782,1949 

not  to  be  twice  tried 1782-1787 

CROWN, 

rights  and  prerogatives  in  the  Colonies 150-155,  184-187 

right  of  appeal  to  the 175,  176 

CRUEL  PUNISHMENT, 

forbidden 1902,  1903 

execution  by  electricity  not  omel 1903  n. 

CURATIVE  LAWS, 

power  to  pass 1957, 1958 

CURRENCY, 

in  war  time,  Jefferson  on 1292  n. 

See  Bills  op  Credit  ;  Legal  Tender  ;  Monet  ;  Paper  Money. 

D. 

DAMS, 

across  navigable  waters 1073 

DEBTS, 

in  the  Colonies,  a  charge  on  land 181,  182 

revolutionary,  provided  for 239,  1832-1835 

due  the  United  States,  priority  of 1278-1270 

power  of  Congress  to  create 1055 

of  tlie  Union,  to  be  inviolate 1832, 1835,  1965 

not  to  be  taxed  by  States 1045-1053 
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DEBTS,  —  continued. 

in  aid  of  rebellion,  not  to  be  assumed  or  paid 1065 

DECLAUATION   OF  INDEPENDENCE, 205-207.211 

was  the  act  of  the  people  and  not  of  State  goyemments  •    •    •    •      211 
constituted  the  nation 215 

DECLARATION  OF  UIGHTS 100,  191, 194 

DEFENCE, 

common,  power  to  tax  for 90G-1053 

one  of  the  purpoHes  of  the  Constitution 405-497 

individual,  right  to  bear  arms  for 1895-1898 

DELAWARE, 

origin,  settlement,  and  goyemment  of 126, 127 

DEPARTMENTS, 

ezecutiye 1493 

DESCENT, 

rules  of,  in  the  Colonies  50,  50,  78,  77,  81,  93, 100, 114, 124,  145, 179-182 

DIRECT  TAXES, 

what  are 950-957,998-1011 

apportionment  of 680,  951-954,  993,  1012 

DISCOVERY, 

title  by,  in  America 1-38, 153 

DISQUALIFICATION, 

to  hold  office 1473-1487,  1404  n.,  1904 

in  case  of  Pi-esidont 1454-1477 

in  case  of  members  of  Congress 867-872,  1473-1483 

to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage 579-586 

removal  of,  as  to  the  freedmen 1969 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 1216-1223 

taxation  in 908-1012 

legislation  in 1220-1235 

^^DIVISION, 

of  powers  of  government,  reasons  for 518-546 

of  legislative  power,  and  its  reasons 546-569 

of  executive  power  unwise 1410-1430 

of  power  between  States  and  Union 1408 

DIVORCE  LAWS, 

States  may  pass 1397 

in  Connecticut  Colony         93 

DOMESTIC  TRANQUILLITY, 

constitution  formed  for       490-494 

DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW, 

guaranty  of 1782,1789,1038,1062 

DUTIES, 

power  to  lay 006-075,1077-1007 

meaning  of 040-952 

to  be  uniform   .    • 906,  949-957 

SUte  not  to  lay 1016, 1031,  1401 
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EDUCATION, 

in  the  colonies 61,  76,  03 

in  North  west  territory,  enoooragement  of 1818 

ELECTIONS, 

of  representatives *.     .    .    571-810,814-826 

of  senators " 602-726,  814-827 

each  house  to  judge  of,  in  case  of  its  own  members     ....    852-856 

tlie  policy  of  frequent 588-602 

of  rresident  and  Vice-President 1456-1474 

ELECTORS, 

qimlinnalioiis  of,  how  rognlntod 570-680 

of  repre^ntatives  and  senators 571,  577^80,  010,  814,  820 

who  disqualified 866,  807,  1063 

of  President  and  Vice-President 1488-1474 

bow  and  when  chosen 1474-1478 

ELECTRICITY, 

execution  by,  not  cruel  punishment 1003  n. 

EMANCIPATION,  proclamation  of 1023 

compensated,  proposed 1023 

See  Slavery;  Slavks. 

EMBARGO, 

power  to  lay 1004  n.,  1075,  1280-1202 

what  constitutional 1208,  1204 

Mr.  l)()xtor  ii])on 1004  n. 

Mr.  Randolph  on 1004  n. 

constitutionality  of,  now  acquiesced  in 516 

EMINENT  DOMAIN, 

all  property  subject  to 1056 

compensation  when  property  taken  under 1782-1702 

ENGLISH  LAWS, 

in  the  colonies        42,  40,  50,  70,  80,  82, 100, 104,  111,  112,  122,  120,  180, 

131,  140, 143 
how  far  applicable  in  colonies 147-150,  155,  150 

ENUMERATION  OF  CASES, 

effect  of,  on  construction 010 

EQUALITY  BEFORE  THE  LAW, 

Mr.  Sumner  on 1036  n. 

Mr.  Everett  on 1036  n. 

EQUAL  PROTECTION  OF  THE  LAWS, 

guaranteed 1038-1062 

what  not  a  denial  of 1000, 1061 

Equity  cases, 

what  are 044,  045, 1045,  1646 

ERROR, 

writ  of,  as  an  appellate  process 17C1-17G3 
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ESTOPPEL, 

by  judgment 1806  n.,  1310  n. 

EXCEPTION, 

foi-ce  of«  ill  construction      .    •    • 448,  910 

EXCESSIVE  BAIL  AND  PUNISHMENTS, 

forbidden 1901-1904 

EXCISES, 

what  are 906,  949,  953,  1254 

See  Duties. 
EXCLUSIVE  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  .  435-447,  512,  513,  1069-1073 

See  CONGREBB. 

EXECUTIVE, 

department,  organization  of 1410, 1417 

reasons  for  its  unity       1418,  1430 

Mr.  Caliioun  advocated  dual 1414  n. 

duration  of  office 1412, 1430-1442 

re^ligibility 1442-1449 

choice  of 1453-1474 

qualifications  of 1477-1479 

when  Vice-President  to  be  the 1480-1484 

power  of,  over  appointments 1524-1 530 

power  of,  over  removals  from  office 1537-1544 

EXECUTORS, 

special  legislation  for 1058  n. 

EXEMPTION  LAWS, 

may  impair  contracts 1385  n. 

EXPORTS,^ 

prohibition  of  duties  on 452,  1013-1010 

EX  POST  FACTO  LAWS, 

by  Congress,  prohibited 1345 

by  States,  prohibited 1373 

EXPUNGING  RESOLUTIONS, 

cases  of 839  n. 

P. 
FELONIES, 

on  high  seas 1157-1104 

what  are      . 1158-11G3 

FEMALE  SUFFRAGE, 

not  conferred  by  the  Constitution 1932  n. 

FEUDAL  SYSTEM, 

in  the  colonies 172 

FIFTEENTH  AMENDMENT, 

consideration  of 1069-1975 

FINES  AND  FORFEITURES, 

pardon  of .      1502-1504 

excessive,  prohibited 1902, 1903 
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FLORroA, 

purchase  of 1288 

FOREIGN   COINS, 

regpilation  of  value  of        •    •    •    1118 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS, 

acceptance  of  presents  from 1850r-1352 

FOREIGN  TERRITORY, 

power  to  acquire 1282-1289,  1817,  1319-1321  n.,  1508 

Mr.  Jefferson  on       418  n.,  616,  561  n.,  1286  n. 

Gov.  Wise  on 418  n. 

FORTS,  ARSENALS,  Ac, 

land  for 1145 

juriKdiclion  over 1146,  114G,  1328 

FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT, 

ratification  of 1929  n. 

provisions  of 1928-1968 

act  to  enforce 1962  n. 

disqualifications  bjr 1964 

apportionment  of  representatives  ander 1963 

FRANCHISES, 

constitute  contracts 1891-1395 

strict  construction  of 420,  421 

FREEDMEN, 

steps  in  emancipation  of 1915-1927 

necessity  of  protections  for 1928,1929 

declared  to  be  citizens 1930 

made  voters 1969-1975 

late  owners  of,  not  to  be  compensated 1965 

FREEDOM, 

of  debate  in  Congress 951,  966  n. 

of  trade,  arguments  for 1079 

of  members  of  Congress  from  arrest 851,859-865 

of  the  press 1870-1880,1891 

of  speech 1870-1880,1883,1891 

of  religion 1870,1879 

SeeFRBRDMKN;  Slaves;  Slavrrt. 

FUGITIVES  FROM  JUSTICE 1807-1811 

FUGITIVES  FROM  SERVICE 1807-1811 

laws  for  reclamation  of 1807-1811,  1920,  1921 

FUNDAMENTALS, 

of  Plymouth 59 

of  Massachusetts       68 

of  New  Jersey 115,  117 

of  free  government,  restraints  by •    •    •    .    1899, 1968 
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GENERAL  WARRANTS, 

forbidden 1001,1002 

GENERAL  WELFARE, 

power  to  tax  for       006-001, 1053 

GEORGIA, 

origin  and  settlement  of        148-145 

GOVERNMENT, 

republican  form  of,  guaranteed 1813-1825 

local,  rights  of 280  n. 

legislative  power  greatest  in 583-^536 

essential  powers  of,  cannot  be  granted  away    ....     1301  n.,  1303  n. 
of  the  territories       1322-1350 

GRAND  JURY, 

in  what  cases  required 1781-1786 

GRANTS, 

of  lands  in  America  by  European  monaroha 1-38 

by  States  are  contracts , 1305 

GUARANTY, 

of  republican  form  of  goyemment 1813-1825 

of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 1038-1062 

of  the  public  debt 1832,  1835, 1065 

GUARDIANS, 

special  legislation  for 1038  n. 


H. 

HABEAS  CORPUS, 

privilege  of  writ  of 1338-1342 

suspension  of       1338-1342 

HARTFORD  CONVENTION 822  n. 

HEADMONEY, 

a  regulation  of  commerce,      .    •    .    •    • 1072  n. 

HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS^ 

opinions  from       ;.....• 1403 

HEALTH  LAWS. 

States  may  pass • 61^*  ^1^ 

HIGH  SEAS, 

and  crimes  thereon 1158-1166 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

number  and  composition  of        • •  708  n. 

quorum  of       •    •    •    • 834  n. 

punishments  by,  on  impeachment 784 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES, 

members  of,  bow  chosen 671-575. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATlyESy—eofUtfitMcf. 

responsibility  of,  to  the  people 57&-676 

qualifications  of 612-e29 

apportionment  of 630-683 

choice  of  speaker  and  other  offioen 686,  687 

impeachments  by 686,  688,  689 

quorum  of 832,  834-836 

to  judge  of  election,  &o.,  of  members 832,833 

to  originate  money  bills 874-878 


IMMUNITIES  OF  CITIZENS, 

guaranty  of 1806,  1806, 1037-1062,  and  App.  to  Vol.  11. 

IMPAIRING  CONTRACTS^ 

prohibition  of 1874-1800 

IMPARTIAL  SUFFRAGE, 

establishment  of 1060-1075 

IMPEACHMENT, 

by  House  of  RepreaentatiTes 688,  080,  742 

trial  of ,  by  Senate 742-813 

proceedings  on 781,806-811 

extent  of  judgment  on 781-780 

of  President  and  Vice-President 777,  786-813 

who  liable  to 788-705,  813  n. 

for  what  offences 706-805 

pardon  does  not  extend  to 1400,  1501,  1602 

IMPLIED  EXEMPTIONS, 

from  State  power 625,  620  n.,  1258,  1407 

IMPLIED  POWERS, 

in  Constitution 483-435 

of  Congress 123(^1258, 1272-1281,  1320,  1330 

of  courts 1774 

IMPORTS, 

States  cannot  tax       1016-1031 

taxes  on,  to  encourage  mannfactmree 1077-1007 

of  slaves,  prohibition  of 1332-1336 

what  are 1031  n. 

duties  on  See  Dutibs. 

IMPOSTS, 

meaning  of 040-052 

See  DrriKs;  Tariff. 

INCIDENTAL  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS     1027-1007. 1236-1258,  1320, 

1330  n.,  1006,  1007 

INDEPENDENCE, 

declaration  of 205-207 

of  the  judiciary 1601-1634 
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INDIANS, 

title  of,  to  territory 8,  6-147, 162, 166 

regulation  of  oommeroe  with 1066, 1097-1101 

ti*ibe  of,  uot  a  foreign  State 1101 

when  may  be  citizens 1933 

INDICTMENT, 

when  necessary 1782-1786, 1949 

INFAMOUS  PUNISHMENTS, 

what  constitute    .    . 1782 

INFERIOR  OFFICERS, 

wiio  are 1636, 1636 

INFORMATION, 

in  criminal  cases 1786 

INHERITANCE. 

laws  of,  in  colonies    ....      60,  69,  73,  77,  81,  93, 100,  114, 124, 146 

INJUNCTIONS, 

to  or  by  State  courts 1767-1769 

to  or  by  United  States  courts 1767-1769 

INSOLVENT  LAWS, 

are  bankrupt  laws 1111 

how  far  constitutional 1387-1390 

INSPECTION  LAWS, 

by  States 1017 

INSURRECTIONS, 

suppression  of 1199,1813-1826 

INTENTION, 

to  govern  in  construction 400-404 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 

by  general  goyemment 1138,  1273-1278 

Mr.  Madison  on 076  n. 

Mr  Monroe  on 1129  n.,  1177  n. 

INTERPRETATION, 

kinds  of      402-404 

contemporary,  value  of 406-409 

of  the  Constitution,  rules  of       390-467 

Mr.  Jefferson's  rules  of 407  n. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  on 418,  430  n. 

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS, 

imported  and  sold  in  original  packages 1061  n. 

State  leg^lation  against,  yalid 1791  n. 

INVASIONS. 

calling  out  militia  to  repel 1199, 1401-1404 

States  to  be  protected  against 1813-1826 

INVENTIONS, 

patents  for 1151-1156 

IRREPRESSIBLE  CONFLICT 1916  n. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  on 1916  n. 
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JEOPARDY, 

of  life  or  limb  for  crimeB 1782-1787 

JOURNALS, 

of  the  two  houses  to  be  kept  and  published 830,  840 

JUDGES, 

appointment  of 1506,  1624,  1609,  1600 

tenure  of  ofRce  of 1600-1027 

duties  of,  exclusirely  judicial 1777 

compensation  of  .    . 1628-16^)4 

impeachment  of 780,  700 

JUDGMENTS, 

when  estoppels 1806  n.,  1310  n. 

of  other  States,  faith  and  credit  due  to 1303>1313 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

final  interpreter  of  the  CoDstitution 376-806 

relative  power  pf 631-641 

JUDICIARY, 

organization  and  powers  of 1673-1778 

importance  of 1674-1677 

appointment  of  judges 1600 

tenure  of  oflice 1600-1627 

danger  of,  from  popular  assaults 1611, 1612 

compensation  of 1628-1634 

establishment  of  courts 1670-1590 

jurisdiction  of  courts 1637-1777 

when  exclusive  or  not 1748-1764 

power  of  Congress  over 1165,  1600-1600 

whether  Congress  can  vest  power  in  State  courts   .    .    .    1762-1756 

original  jurisdiction 1701-1706 

appellate  jurisdiction 1701,  1706-1721, 1750-1776 

from  State  courts 1706-1747 

cases,  what  aro 16')7-1658 

parties  in  suits 1637,1684-1687 

when  a  State  a  party       1688-1688 

suits  by  and  against  ambassadors 1668-1663 

admiralty  suits 1663-1674 

suits  by  United  States 1674-1678 

by  cr  against  States 1670-1684 

by  citizens  of  different  States 1670,1600-1602 

under  grants  of  different  States 1670,1606 

by  or  against  foreigners,  or  foreign  States     .    .    .    1670,  1607-1700 

trial  of  crimes 1778-1782 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  on 302  n.,  1574  n. 

power  to  annul  unconstitutional  laws 1676  n.,  1842 

VOL.  n.  — 48 
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JUDICIARY,  —  continued. 

will  give  opinions  only  in  actoal  oontrovenries 1671  n. 

how  far  decisions  obligatory  upon  executiye  • 1571  n. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  views t    •      875  n. 

when  to  follow  deoi^ioqs  of  State  courts 1795  n. 

JURISDICTION, 

federal.     See  CoNauKSS. 

JURISDICTION  OF  COURTS  OP  UNITED  STATES  .    .     1«37-1701 

original 1701-1706 

appeUate 1701,1706-1747,1759-1776 

over  cases  from  Static  courts    ••..•....     1691,  1707-1747 

regulation  of,  by  Congress       1773, 1774 

removal  of  suits  froip  l^tate  courts 1744-1746 

when  exclusive,  or  concurrent 1748-1755 

as  to  facts 1760-1774 

byappeia » 1762-1764 

by  writ  of  error 1761-1764 

JURY, 

grand,  when  required 1782-1786 

JURY  TRIAL, 

in  the  colonies 60,72,76,89,114,105 

in  civil  cases 1763-1773 

in  criminal  ,ca9es 1770-1782 

whether  counsel  to  ^ddi-oss  jury  on  the  law 1064  n. 

jury  not  judges  of  the  law 1780  n. 

JUSTICE, 

establishment  of ,  an  object  o{  the  Constitution 482-490 


KANSAS  CONTROVERSY 1921 

Gov.  Wise  upon 1921  n. 

JCENTUCKY,, 

resolutions  of  1797  and  1799 819  n.,  821  n. 

KING, 

the,  rights  and  prerogatives  of,  in  the  colonies 175-184 

See  CuowN. 


LANDS, 

public,  power  of  Congress  over 1314-1821 

in  colonies,  how  acquired 1-38, 152 

how  held 172,173 
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LAW,  BaelloQ 

dae  piooess  of 1782-1789, 1938-1962 

English.    See  English  Law. 
common.    See  Common  Law. 

of  the  land 1782-1789,1988-1962 

of  nations,  offences  agunst 1167-1167 

LAWS  OF  UNITED   STATES, 

supremacy  of 1886-1844 

See  GoNaRBSs. 

LEGAL  TENDER, 

power  of  Congress  oyer 1116  n.,  1117  n. 

what  the  States  may  make 1354-1372 

LEGISLATION, 

when  exclusive  in  Congress 437-449,  960-966 

when  not  exclusive 435-441,  448,  491 

in  ceded  places 1216-1226 

over  high  seas 1164-1167 

checks  on  hasty  and  oppressive 549-559,  568 

instability  of,  in  single  assembly       561-668 

local 280  n. 

private,  what  admissible 1958  n. 

LEGISLATIVE, 

privileges 861-866 

powers.    See  Congress. 

motives,  not  inqoirable  into  by  courts 1090  n. 

LEGISLATURE, 

immense  power  of 631-536 

remedies  for  abuse  of  power 537-541 

necessity  for  restraints  upon 532-542,  1613 

importance  of  division  of .    547-670 

views  of  John  Adams  upon 562  n. 

motives  swaying  members 537, 1090  n. 

See  Congress  ;  Represent ativbs  ;  Senate. 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE  AND  REPRISAL      .    .    .     1169-1176, 1356 

LIBERTY, 

security  of,  an  object  of  the  ConstitnUon 607-517 

of  the  press 1870-1880,1801 

of  speech 1870-1888,1891 

in  Congress 861 

of  religion 1870-1879 

See  Slavery. 

to  bear  arms 1895-1898 

civil,  Lieber  upon 1950  n. 

J.  S.  MUl  upon 1950  n. 

LICENSE  LAWS, 

are  regulations  of  State  police 1954 
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LIFE,  LIBERTY,  AND  PROPERTY, 

protection  of 1782-1789,1038-1962 

are  used  as  representative  terms 1950 

LIMITATION  LAWS, 

power  to  pass 1885,  1958  n. 

LOCAL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  COLONIES 166-171 

LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT 161-171,  280  n.,  1965  n. 

LOUISIANA, 

purchase  of 85,  616, 1055, 1282-1288, 1819-1821  n. 

admission  of,  to  the  Union 1917  n. 

Josiah  Quinoy  on 1287  n. 

its  government  in  1878 1818  n. 

See  FoRKiQN  Territory. 


M. 
MAGNA  CHARTA, 

its  guaranty  of  trial  by  peers 1779 

MAILS, 

powers  of  Congress  respecting 1124-1150 

MAINE, 

origin  and  settlement  of 79-88 

MANUFACTURES, 

power  of  Congress  to  encourage 958-974,  1076-1004 

MARQUE  AND  REPRISAL, 

letters  of 1169-1177 

States  not  to  issue 1356 

MARYLAND, 

origin  and  settlement  of 108-110 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

origin  and  settlement  of 61-77 

division  of  powers  under  constitution  of 520 

resolves  of,  as  to  final  arbiter  under  Constitution 891  n. 

MAXIMS  OF  LIBERTY, 

protection  under  the 1951 

MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS, 

power  of  Congress  respecting 1122 

MIGRATION  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  SLAVES     .    .    .    1332-1387 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 1282 

MILITARY  COMMISSIONS, 

creation  and  powers  of 1192  n. 

MILITARY  COURTS, 

creation  and  powers  of 1192  n. 

MILITIA, 

power  of  Congress  over 1197-1216 

discipline  and  government  of 1203-1208 

calling  forth,  by  government 1208-1214 
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MILITIA,  —  continued.  Sietkn 

command  of 1213-1215,1490-1402 

right  to  bear  anna 1885-1897 

MINISTERS, 

public,  appointment  of 1505, 1524, 1527 

reception  of,  by  ezecutiye  •    .    .    • 1505-1668 

yiolation  of  rights  of       1659 

jurisdiction  of  suits  of 165&-1663 

MINORITY, 

rights  of    .    '. 1986 

MISSOURI, 

admission  of      • 1917 

JefTorson  on  the  controversy  over 1917  n. 

compromise 1321, 1917-1921 

whether  constitutional 1321  n.,  1325  n.,  1328  n.,  1922 

MONEY, 

coinage  of 1116-1124 

power  to  borrow 1641 

bills  appropriating 874-880 

States  not  to  coin 1354-1357 

legal  tender 1116  n.,  1117  n.,  1354-1372 

MORMON  CHURCH, 

polygamy  in      1871  n. 

N. 
NATIONAL  BANK, 

power  to  esUblish 1257-1281 

NATIONS, 

law  of,  offences  against 1157-1167 

NATURALIZATION 1102-1104 

NAVIGABLE  WATERS, 

obstructions  to,  under  State  authority 1073 

NAVIGATION, 

coinprdiondod  in  oomraoroo 1061-1003 

NAVY  AND  ARMY, 

power  to  create  and  govern 1178-1197 

offences  on  public  ships 1198 

NECESSARY   AND  PROPER, 

meaning  of,  as  to  powers  of  Congress 637-660,  1236-1257 

NECESSITY, 

appropriation  of  property  on  grounds  of  ...    .  1782, 1790-1792,  1956 
NEGATIVE. 

of  the  President  on  laws 881-892 

NEUTRALITY, 

proclamation  of,  in  1798 1572 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

origin  and  settlement  of 52-59 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

origin  and  settlement  of 79-61 

NEW  HAVEN   COLONY, 

origin  and  settlement  of 85,  86 

NEW  JERSEY, 

origin  and  settlement  of 115-120 

NEW  STATES, 

admission  of 1314-1321 

how  formed 1816,  1318 

consent  of  Ck>ngre88  essential 1318 

NEW  YORK, 

origin  and  settlement  of 111-114 

NOBILITY, 

titles  of,  not  to  be  granted 1850, 1852,  1400 

NORTH  CAROLINA, 

origin  and  settlement  of 128-142 

NOfeTh-WEST  TERRITORY, 

ordinance  for  government  of 866  n.,  1818, 1916 

NULLIFICATION, 

proclamation  against App.  to  Vol.  L,  p.  730 

Mr.  Madison  on 306  n. 


O. 

OATHS, 

test,  what  inadmissible 1848,  1847-1840 

of  office,  required  of  officers 1282,18^13 

of  senators  and  representatiyes 1282,1843-1846 

of  President 1487 

of  State  officers 1848-1846 

OBLIGATION  OF  A  CONTRACT, 

what  is 1377,1878 

inviolability  of 1874-1399 

OFFICE, 

tenure  of,  by  judges 1600-1627 

tenure  of,  by  President 1410, 1430-1442 

civil,  tenure  of 1513  n. 

appointments  to 1505,  1524-1536,  1555-1 5r>9 

when  appointment  complete       1554 

whether  commission  necessary 1545-1554 

disqualifications  to  hold 330-337,  1477-1479,  1964 

foreign,  not  to  be  held ,    .    1349, 1350 

appointment  to,  not  a  contract 1393  n.,  1395  n. 

removals  from 1537-1544 

OFFICERS, 

inferior,  who  are 1686, 1636 

civil,  who  are 791-795 

tenure  of  office  by 1548  n. 
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OFFICIAL  OATHS.    See  Oaths  of  Offiob.  Mtiab 

ORblNANCE, 

of  1787 866  n.,  1818, 1016 

ORIGINAL  CONTEACT  IN  GOVERNMENT 840-«48 

ORIGINAL  JURISDICTION.    See  jiTtJbiOiART. 
ORIGINAL  PACKAGES, 

imports  in 10^1  n.,  1061  n. 

OTIS,  JAMES, 

his  argument  against  writs  of  assistance 1001  n. 


P. 

PAPER  MONEY, 

States  not  to  issue ;    1857^1872 

See  Bank  of  Umitkd  Statbs;  Legal  Teiider. 

PARDON, 

power  of,  in  the  President 1400, 1404^1604 

Chancellor  Kent  upon i 1404  n. 

whether  extending  to  contempts 1603 

does  not  extend  to  impeachments    .    i    ;    .    b    i    •    »   1400, 1500, 1502 
Congress  cannot  restrict     .    \    • 1504  n. 

PARLIAMENT, 

powers  of,  in  respect  to  colonies      ....    168-171,  187^  188, 101-107 

convening  and  dissolving b    .    .      830 

privileges  of ^    .    ^  850-8i54 

members  of,  not  paid ^    .    •    ;    .      852 

Mr.  Burke's  idea  of  representation  in  Commons •      68t  iih 

See  HousB  of  Lohos. 

PARTIJES  TO  SUITS, 

in  case  of  States .    .    .    ^    ^    .    .    1685-1688 

in  case  of  corporations ••..    ^    ......    .    1605 

PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS ;.....    1151-1156 

Mr.  Hamilton  on  power  over 1153  n. 

PEERS. 

trial  by.    See  Jury  Trial. 
house  of     See  House  of  Ix>R0S. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

origin  and  settlement  of 121-125 

PEOPLE, 

constitution  adopted  by  the 314  n.,  353-355,  464 

did  not  ratify  the  confederation 268 

constitute  the  State .    ,    ,      207 

surrender  nothing  of  liberties  in  forming  government 1860 

danger  from  a  spirit  of  violence  among 1611, 1612, 1780 

restraints  of  the  Constitution  upon 1615-1610, 1621 

PETITION, 

rightof. 1075,1802-1804 
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PILOTAGE, 

regulation  of • 1070 

PIRACY, 

power  to  define  and  punish 1157-1167 

PLANTATIONS  AND  COLONIES, 

general  law  governing 147-156 

PLYMOUTH  COLONY, 

origin  and  settlement  of 54-60 

POLICE  REGULATIONS, 

all  property  subject  to 1054 

States  may  establish 1078  n. 

POLITICAL  DISABILITIES, 

under  fourteenth  amendment 1004 

Governor  Andrew  upon 1004  n. 

POLL  TAXES, 

levy  of 004 

POLYGAMY. 

power  of  legislation  against 1871  n. 

POPULAR  SOVEREIGNTY, 

in  territories • 1«)21  n. 

goveruujout,  may  bo  tyrannical      .    .    .    •    t 1621 

See  Peopue, 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 

suits  by 1270 

patronage  of 1536 

POST-OFFICES  AND  POST-ROADS> 

power  respecting 1124-1150 

POWERS, 

of  Congress.     See  Conorkss. 

of  government,  how  divided  and  exerdsed 518,  544 

emanate  from  the  people 518 

accumulation  of,  constitutes  tyranny 523 

legislative,  are  strongest • 531,532 

reserved  to  States  or  people 1004,  1007 

PREAMBLE  OF  CONSTITUTION, 

exposition  of 404-517 

objects  specified,  a  more  perfect  union 400-481 

establishment  of  justice 482-480 

domestic  tranquillity 400-404 

common  defence 405, 400 

general  welfare 407-506 

blessings  of  liberty 507-516 

PRECEDENTS, 

judicial,  Madison  on     .    •    .    .    • 1571  n. 

Lincoln  on 875  n. 

PREROGATIVE, 

royal,  in  the  colonies 184-187 

in  England      882  n. 
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PRESENTMENT  BY  GRAND  JURY,  8«»tiaii 

when  required      , 1782-1786,1049 

PRESENTS, 

receiving,  from  foreign  govemmenis 1850, 1862 

PRESIDENT, 

negative  on  laws 881-892 

mode  of  ohoice  of 1468-1474 

re-eligibility  of 1442-1460 

duration  and  tenure  of  office 1410, 1480-1442 

iion-clcction  of 1482,  1483 

vacancy  of  office  of 1480-1484 

powers  of 1400-1572 

incidental 1608,1609,1670 

duties  of 1660-1664 

appointments  by 1624-1636,  1666-1660 

when  complete 1644, 1664 

removals  by 1637-1646 

power  to  require  opinions  of  departments 1490, 1408 

calling  forth  militia 1200-1215 

making  treaties.    See  Trbatibs 1605-1528 

command  of  militia 1213-1216 

resignation  of 1480-1484 

pardons  and  reprieves  by 1490,  1404-1504 

qualifications  of 1477-1480 

compensation  of 1485,  1486 

oatli  of  office 1487,1488 

commander  of  army  and  navy 1400-1492 

power  to  convene  and  adjouni  Congrses 1560-1568 

receiving  ambassadors 1505-1570 

resignation  of  office 1480, 1482,  1484 

impeachment  of 777,  786,  813,  1672 

who  disqualified  from  being,  by  fourteenth  amendment     ....    1964 

PRESIDENT  OF  SENATE, 

Vice-President  to  be 733-788 

PRESS,  FREEDOM  OF, 

in  the  colonies 51 

guaranty  of 1870-1891 

PRIORITY  OF  PAYMENT, 

of  debts  to  United  States       1279, 1280 

PRIVILEGES  OF  CITIZENS.    See  Citizens. 

of  Congress 887-872 

of  speech  and  the  press 1870-1891 

of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpui 1338-1342 

PRIZE  CASES, 

jurisdiction  over 1663-1674 

PROCESS  OF  LAW, 

due,  what  is 1782,1789 
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PILOTAGE, 

regujation  of 
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power  to  defi 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  OFFICE,— e&niinued. 

of  electors fi?r7-686 

race,  color,  or  servitude  hot  to  disqualify 1969-1076 

States  cannot  prescribe  for  members  of  Congresi      ....  624,  629  n. 

QUARANTLNB  LAWS, 

what  are       .;.....  1017,1070,1076 

regulations  by  Congress     .,..:: 1071-1076 

QUARTERING  TROOPS, 

what  forbidden 1898,1899 

QUORUM, 

of  each  houso  of  Congress 882,  830 

of  Uouse  of  Lords  .    . 834  n. 


R. 

RACE, 

not  to  be  disqualification  for  suffrage 1969-1976 

RATIFICATION, 

of  tlie  Constitution 278,  279, 1830-1866 

of  fourteenth  amendment 1929  n. 

REBELLION, 

debts  iu  aid  of,  not  to  be  assumed  or  paid 1966 

steps  which  led  to 1916-1922 

RECORDS  AND  LAWS. 

of  the  States,  how  proved 1302-1318 

faith  and  credit  to 1302-1313 

of  the  colonies 1307 

RF^ELIGIBILITY  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 1442-1449 

RELIGION, 

in  the  colonies  ...:...:.;..    63,  62,  74,  77,  80,  82,  91 
See  Crubch  of  England  j  Tolebation. 

in  North-west  territory,  enoouragement  of 1318 

freedom  of,  guaranteed 1870-1879 

Religious  tfjsts, 

danger  of : 622, 023 

prohibition  of 1843, 1847,  1849 

REMEDIAL  POWERS  ........: 429 

REMEDY, 

power  of  States  to  modify  .    .    .    « 1386 

REMOVAL  OF  SUITS, 

from  State  courts  .    *. 1744-1746 

REMOVALS  FROM  OFFICE  BY  PRESIDENT     ....    1637-1544 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  . 1637-1643  and  n. 

REPRESENTATION, 

right  of  colonies  to 167 

diversity  of,  in  England  and  the  colonies 682-586 

importance  of  diversity  in 684  n. 
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REPRESENTATION, — canHnued. 

property  alone  not  safe  basis  of 682,  638 

numbers  the  basis  of •    .    •    •    684-645 

under  fourteenth  amendment 1963 

REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT, 

Mr.  Burke  upon 585  n.,  587  d. 

Paley  on 587  n. 

REPRESENTATIVES, 

in  the  colonies 45,  46,  166 

Lord  Coke  on  qualifications  for 617  n. 

in  Congress 571-689 

choice  of 571-612 

term  of 573,  587-610 

qualifications  of 571,  612-629 

States  cannot  add  to 624-629 

apportionment  of 630-645,  673-683,  1963 

speaker  of  House  of 686 

impeachments  by 688 

disqualifications  of 867,  872 

who  to  be  electors  of 577-580 

not  to  be  electors  of  President 1473 

how  and  for  what  punishable  by  House 837,  838 

whether  impeachable 793-795 

privileges  of 851-868 

REPRIEVES, 

power  to  grant 1490,  1494-1505 

REPRISAL, 

letters  of  marque  and 1169-1178 

REPUBLICAN   GOVERNMENT, 

guaranty  of 1813-1825 

reflections  upon 1910-1914 

RESERVED  POWERS  AND  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE    1906-1909 

RETROSPECTIVE  LAWS, 

power  to  pass 1308,  1399, 1957,  1958 

See  Ex  post  facto  Laws. 

REVENUE, 

billH  to  raise 874-880 

REVOLUTION, 

American,  origin  and  history  of 185,  198-217 

powers  of  government  during  the 200-217 

of  1688,  reasons  for 341-349 

RHODE  ISLAND, 

origin  and  settlement  of 94-102 

its  charter  a  constitution 315  n.,  1813  n. 

attempt  to  overthrow  government  of 1813  d. 

RIGHTS, 

reserved  by  Constitution 1904-1909 
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RIGHTS,  —  continued.  Beeiion 

enameration  of,  not  to  dispttrage  others 1867 

declaration  of,  by  Congress  of  1766 190,  191 

by  Congress  of  1774 194  and  n. 

what  are  vested 1957,  1958 

of  suffrage 577-582,  1969-1975 

See  Bill  of  Rights  ;  Libbrtt. 

ROADS  AND  CANALS. 

power  of  Congress  respecting ■    .    .    .    .    1272-1278 

ROYAL  PREROGATIVE, 

in  colonics 184-187 

in  England 882  n. 

S. 

SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC, 

in  colonies 51,  75,  98 

SCIENCE, 

encouragement  of 1151-1155 

SEARCHES, 

unreasonable,  prohibited 1900,  1001  n. 

SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT 121^1224 

power  of  legislation  oyer 122&-1234 

SECESSION, 

declaration  of 1922 

Mr.  Lincoln  on  nature  of   • App.  to  Vol.  I.  p.  752 

SEDITION  ACT, 

whether  constitutional 1293,  1294,  1891 

SELF-GOVERNMENT, 

local 16^171,  280  n.,  1965  n. 

SENATE, 

organization  of 691-705 

vacancies  in,  bow  supplied 727 

president  of 733-738 

trial  of  impeachments  by * 742-813 

participate  in  treaties 1505-1525 

See  Congress. 

SENATORS, 

how  chosen 691-706,  814  n. 

number  of 706,  707 

term  of  service 709-726 

Hamilton  on 709  n. 

Jay  on 709  n. 

classification  of 724-726 

qualifications  of 728-732 

whether  impeachable 793-795 

who  not  to  be 867-872,1964 
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SENATORS,  —continued. 

privileges  of 851-^60 

not  to  be  electors  of  President 1478 

SEPARATION, 

of  powers  of  govemment 618-546 

SERVITUDE, 

not  a  disqualification  for  saffrage 1969-1075 

involuntary,  forbidden 1915-1928 

SHIPS  OP  WAR, 

jurisdiction  of 1754  n. 

SLAVERY, 

abolition  of 1915-1028 

original  compromises  on     .    •    .      686-644, 1832-1837, 1807-1812, 1916 

in  colonial  period 1916 

Samuel  Adams  on 1916  n. 

Mr.  Burke  on 1916  n. 

difficulty  of  the  question 1916 

Mr.  Jefferson  against 1916 

it  grows,  but  is  not  defended 1916 

Dr.  Franklin  opposes 1016 

conflict  and  compromise  in  case  of  Missouri 1017 

Mr.  Benton  upon 1017  n. 

Mr.  Tyler  on  slavery  restriction 1017  n. 

growth  of  agitation  concerning 1018,  1010 

Seward,  Lincoln,  and  Randolph  on 1010  n. 

compromise  of  1850 1020, 1021 

the  Kansas  legislation  and  agitation 1021 

the  Dred  Scott  case 1022 

the  election  of  1860  and  secession 1022 

*  effect  of  civil  war  upon 1023 

the  thirteenth  amendment 1023,1024 

act  for  enforcement  thereof 1026 

disorders  following  abolition 1028 

SLAVES, 

counted  in  representation 636-644 

trade  in 1331-1836 

fugitive 1807-1811 

emancipation  of 1015-1027 

emancipated,  not  to  be  paid  for 1065, 1006 

SLAVE  TRADE, 

prohibition  of 1331-1336 

SOCIAL  COMPACT, 

the  Constitution  a 812,  313 

origin  of  the  .  ' 325-332 

implication  of,  in  government 840,  841 

SOLDIERS, 

quartering  upon  citizens 1808, 1800 
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SOUTH  CAROLTNA,  Badioii 

origin  and  settlement  of 128-142 

proclamation  in  case  of  nullification  by    ...    .  App.  to  Vol.  L  p.  752 

SOVEREIGN  STATES, 

colonies  not 178  n.,  207-211 

what  are 207-200,216 

constitution  not  adopted  by 811  n.,  819  n  ,  821,  822 

cannot  be  sued  . 1675  n.,  1678  n.,  1780 

reco^niz^d  in  confederate  constitution 819  n. 

ns  traders  or  cor^ioratore 1087 

Webster,  Everett,  and  JeiTcrson  on  union  of 1905  n. 

SOVEREIGNTY, 

essential  powers  of,  not  to  be  granted  away 1891  n. 

meanuig  of 207 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 686,  687 

SPEECH, 

liberty  of,  guaranteed 1870, 1880-1891 

in  Congress 851 

SPIRIT  OF  CONSTITUTION, 

to  be  collected  from  the  letter • 427 

STANDING  ARMIES, 

check  on  creation  of ,    •    .    .    .    1188-1192 

STATE, 

different  senses  in  which  the  word  is  used    •    .    .• 208,  209 

See  Sovereign  States  ;  Sovbbbiontt  ;  States. 

STATES, 

constitutions  of 888-841 

have  stronger  hold  tlian  tlie  Union  on  the  people      289 

representation  of,  in  Senate 692-708 

regulations  of  suffrage  in 588-585 

admission  of  new 1813-1321 

prohibitions  on 1358-1409 

treaties,  alliances,  compacts 1858,  1855,  1401-1408 

letters  of  marque,  &a 1856 

coining  money 1857 

bills  of  credit 1358-1372 

tender  laws 1371, 1377 

impairing  contracts 1374-1397 

bills  of  attainder 1354,1872 

ex  post  facto  ]9iYn 1373 

titles  of  nobility 1400 

keeping  army  and  navy .'    1404 

laying  duties,  or  imposts 1017-1031 

laying  taxes 1016,1020-1053 

taxing  Rank  of  United  States 1033-1043 

public  debt 1045-1051 
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taxing  importatioDB 1018-1082 

tonnage  duties 1401 

declaring  war 1404 

suits  by  and  against 1670, 1680-1688,  1701  n. 

when  party  to  a  suit 1G85-1G88 

courts  of,  appeals  from 1701,  170G-1747 

decisions  of,  when  to  be  followed 1795  n. 

regulation  of  commerce  among 1065-1075 

unfriendly  legislation  of,  under  confederacy 1066, 1600 

power  over  bankruptcy  and  insolvency 1114,1115 

not  to  assume  debts  in  aid  of  rebellion 1965 

not  to  pay  for  emancipated  slaves «...    1065, 1966 

STAY  LAWS, 

validity  of 1885  d. 

8UBPCENA, 

exemption  of  legislators  from 860 

SUFFRAGE, 

privilege  of,  and  restrictions  upon 577-582 

determined  by  States 580 

in  England  and  the  colonies 582 

want  of  uniformity  in 582 

what  not  to  disqualify  for  . 1969-1975 

female,  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution 1932  n. 

Mr.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  Sumner  on  disqualificationa  .....    1969  n. 

SUITS, 

at  common  law,  what  are 1769 

by  and  against  SUtes 1769,  1780-1788 

SUPREMACY, 

of  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties 1886-1842 

SUPREME  COURT.    See  Judiciaky. 

SUSPENSION, 

ot  habeas  corpus 1338-1842 

T. 
TARIFF, 

for  protection 1077-1097 

See  Duties. 
TAXATION, 

of  the  colonies 51,  168-197 

Mr.  Burke  upon 170  n. 

all  property  subject  to 1955 

compared  to  regulations  of  commerce 1068 

under  the  confederation 253-259 

TAXES. 

power  of  Congress  to  lay 906-1092 

extent  of  power 906-1051 
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TAXES, — continued,  ^^ 

whether  to  regulate  commeree 962-065^1086-1091 

or  encourage  manufactures 968-971,1077-1094 

for  common  defence  and  general  welfare     .     .     .    906,  908,  968,  978-980 

for  internal  improvements 1272-1278  1680 

for  what  purposes  in  general  97*6-981 

direct,  what '    '    '    '960-967,978 

indirect,  what 950-967 

power  not  exclusive q^2  1008 

restrictions  on  power jqj^  2016 

prohibitions  on  the  States  as  to loie,  1020^1062 

on  District  of  Columbia '    998-1011 

TECHNICAL  WORDS, 

construction  of jgo 

TELEGRAPHS, 

within  the  commerce  clause iqqi  ^ 

TENDER  LAWS, 

authority  in  respect  to 1866,1371,1372 

making  treasury  notes  legal  tender     ....  1117  n 

TENURE, 

of  land  in  colonies 2«72  174 

of  office,  act  regulating 25^3  ^ 

TERRITORIES* 

govenimentof 1321  n.,  1322-1330 

Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Douglass  on 1324  n.,  1326  n.,  1328  n. 

Mr.  Webster's  views 1323  ^ 

restriction  of  slavery  in ,    ^    1318.  1321 

admission  of,  as  States 1313-1321 

TERRITORY, 

foreign,  acquisition  of 1282-1289,1317,1319-1321,1608 

conquered  laws  for 160,161,208 

colonized,  laws  for 160  161 

See  FoRRiGN  Territory. 
TESTIMONY, 

of  accused  parties,  not  to  be  compelled 1782-1788 

TESTS, 

nllEiow  piobiblM IMS,  1847-lMS 

TExir  •=»••" 

annexation  of I-,,- 

new  Stntes  from \ ,«„. 

THIRTEENTH  AMENDMENT, 

consideration  of ..,.  . 

TITLE  BY  DISCOVERY   ....  iVV^ 

TITLES  OF  NOBILITY,  i-»o.  le-! 

forbidden  1860,1852,1400 
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TOLERATION, 

religious,  in  the  colonies        60,  68,  77,  80,  92,  07,  08,  106,  108,  112,  114, 

116, 119,  128,  124,  126,  140,  143 
See  Rblioion. 

TONNAGE  DUTIES, 

by  United  States 1013 

States  not  to  lay 1016,1018,1401 

TREASON, 

definition  of 1706-1800 

evidence  of 1706-1802 

effect  of  conviction 1296,  1208 

punishment  of 1296-1302 

TREASURY  NOTES, 

made  a  legal  tender 1116  n. 

TREATIES, 

settlement  of  colonial  boundaries  by    . 25-27 

States  not  to  form 1364,1366,1401,1405 

commercial  regulations  by 1841 

to  be  the  supreme  law 1836-1842 

how  far  House  of  Representatives  concluded  by 1841,  1842 

Mr.  Wheaton  and  Mr.  Dallas  on  this  question 1841  n. 

may  be  repealed  by  Congress 1838  n. 

adjudication  of  cases  under 1643 

difficulty  of  enforcing,  under  the  confederation      .     .     .     262-264,  271  n. 

TREAIT, 

of  1783  with  Great  Britain 20,262 

of  1794  and  1816  with  Great  Britain 1841 

of  1795  with  Spain 84 

TRIAL  BY  JURY, 

in  criminal  cases 1778-1781 

in  civil  cases -1762-1773 

in  the  colonies 61 

TROOPS, 

quartering  of ,  on  citizens 1898,1800 

States  not  to  keep,  in  time  of  peace 1401,1404 

TYRANNY, 

embraced  in  an  accumulation  of  powers 523 

frequent  elections  a  protection  against 680 

of  popular  governments 1621 
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UNANIMITY, 

requisite  in  jury  trials 1770  n. 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL  LAWS, 

to  be  held  void 1842 
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importance  of 470-483 

J.  Q.  Adams  on  the  formation  of  the 212  n.,  840  n. 

RafoB  Choate  on 805  n. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  on  nature  of     .    * 865  n. 

Chief  Justice  Jay  on  necessity  of 480  n. 

Mr.  Lincoln  on 178  n.,  App.  to  Vol.  I.  p.  752 

Mr.  Randolph  on 1057  n. 

Mr.  Webster  on 1057  n. 

UNITED  COLONIES, 

of  New  England 102 

during  revolution,  powers  of 200-217 

UNITED  STATES, 

supremacy  of  laws  of 1836-1842 

priority  of  debts  to 1278 

right  to  sue 1270 

right  to  contract  and  grant 1279 

right  to  purchase  foreign  territory 1282-1288 

right  to  acquire  domestic  territory 1314-1321 

See  Cokstitution;  States. 

UNITED  STATES  BANK, 

power  to  establish 1259-1271 

suits  by  and  against 1640-1G55 

States  not  to  tax 1033-1057 

UNITY, 

of  executive,  reasons  for 1418-1430 

of  legislature,  undesirable 650-560 

USEFUL  ARTS, 

encouragement  of 1161-1156 

USURY  LAWS, 

may  be  abolished       1385  n. 
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VACANCIES, 

in  Senate,  how  filled 725 

in  civil  offices 1555-1559 

in  office  of  President  iand  Vice-President 1480-1484 

VESTED  RIGHTS, 

what  are 1957-1068 

See  DuK  Pjrockss  or  Law. 

VETO, 

of  the  President 881-801 

in  England 882  n. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

how  choflen 1453-1474 

reasons  for  the  office 1450-1452 
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VICE-PRESIDENT,  —  continued. 

to  be  president  of  Senate   * 783,741,1452 

powers  and  duties  of 733,  1480, 1481 

vacancy  in  office  of 1480, 1484 

impeachment  of 1450 

resignation  of 1480-1484 

wlionottobe 1064 

VIRGINIA, 

origin  and  settlement  of 8&-51 

resolutions  of  1798 810  n.,  821  n.,  322  n.,  1294  n. 

VOTING, 

by  ballot  and  viva  voce 840-812 

See  SUFFRAQK. 


W. 
WAR, 

power  to  declare 1168-1177 

States  not  to  engage  in 1401,1402 

effect  of,  in  strengthening  government 1820  n. 

WARRANTS, 

general,  forbidden 1000, 1001 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

regulation  of 1122 

WELFARE, 

general,  Constitution  formed  to  promote 407-507 

WHARFAGE, 

when  fees  for,  can  be  demanded 1016  n. 

WITNESSES, 

accused  parties  not  compelled  to  be 1782, 1788 

confronting  accused  parties  with 1782,  1701 

WORDS, 

technical,  in  Constitution  how  construed 453 

WRECKS  OP  THE  SEA, 

control  of 1076 

WRIT  OF  ERROR, 

nature  and  effect  of 1701,1702 

WRITS  OF  ASSISTANCE, 

a  cause  of  the  revolution 1001  n. 
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YEAS  AND  NAYS, 

call  of 830,842 
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